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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    XXXIV 

This  TolQine  contains  (I.)  the  lectares  of  1884  upon  The  Storm^Cloud 
of  the  Nmeieenih  Century^  held  over  for  reasons  of  space  from  the 
last  Tolume.  (11.)  Such  of  Ruskin^s  scattered  pieces,  and  (III.)  letters 
to  the  press,  as  have  not  been  given  in  previous  volumes,  together 
with  (IV.)  various  Ruskiniana.  For  the  second  and  third  Parts  of 
the  volome,  the  titles  have  been  retained  which  Ruskin  chose  for 
similar  collections  published  in  his  lifetime — On  the  Old  Road  and 
ArrowB  of  the  Chace.  In  each  case,  however,  the  present  collection 
contains  some  matter  which  was  not  included,  and  omits  some  which 
was  included,  in  the  books  thus .  entitled.  It  omits  much,  because 
many  of  the  scattered  pieces  and  letters  have,  in  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  this  edition,  been  already  given  in  previous  volumes. 
It  includes  mudi  which  appeared  (or  was  traced)  subsequently  to  the 
publication  of  On  the  Old  Road  in  1886  and  of  Arrows  of  the  Chace 
in  1880.  Full  particulars  on  these  matters  will  be  found  in  the 
Bibliographical  Notes  (pp.  88,  462). 


"THE  STORM^LOUD^ 

In  the  Appendix  to  his  Oxford  lectures  on  The  Art  qf  Ikigland^ 
Ruskin,  being  released  from  his  self-imposed  restraint,^  mixed  a  little 
vin^iar  with  the  oil;  and  in  the  course  of  general  reflections  on  the 
deficiencies  of  that  Art,  laid  some  of  the  blame  upon  the  atmospheric 
conditions  in  which  modem  landscape-painters  live.'  These  remarks 
bring  us  to  the  first  Part  of  this  volume,  containing  the  lectures  which 
Ruskin  gave  at  the  London  Institution  in  February  1884  on  **The 
Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.**'  In  reading  these  lectures, 
it  is  well  to  distinguish  Ruskin's  account  of  phenomena  fit>m  any 
tbeoty  of  their  cause.    At  the  time  when  he  first  published  the  lectures. 


^  8m  voL  xxxm,  p.  kvm 

*  iM..  pp.  397  MO. 
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xxiv  INTRODUCTION 

they  encountered  much  ridicule.  He  had  not  clearly  propounded  any 
theory,  or  at  any  rate  not  any  physical  theory,  of  the  phenomena  in 
question.  He  contented  himself  with  ascribing  them  to  the  Devil; 
and,  wrapping  himself  as  it  were  in  the  gloom,  the  Prophet  denounced 
woe  upon  a  wicked  and  perverse  generation.^  There  was,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  a  perfectly  sober,  solid,  material,  and  accurate  sense  in 
which  Ruskin^s  words  were  true.  But  he  was  not  fully  conscious  of  it 
himself,  or  he  did  not  choose  to  make  it  explicit;  and  his  readers,  not 
penetrating  to  the  true  cause,  were  led  by  Ruskin^s  prophecies  of  woe 
to  throw  doubt  and  derision  even  upon  the  phenomena  on  which  he 
based  them.  The  newspapers,  as  he  says  in  his  Preface,  ^^  scouted  his 
assertion  of  radical  change,  during  recent  years,  in  weather  aspect  as 
imaginary  or  insane''  (p.  7). 

Nothing  could  be  worse-founded  than  such  criticism.  Ruskin  was 
before  all  things  a  close  and  accurate  observer  of  natuml  phenomena. 
For  fifty  years,  he  says,  he  had  made  patient  and  accurately  recorded 
observations  of  the  sky.  Every  reader  of  this  edition  of  his  Works 
now  knows  how  true  this  assertion  was.  Few  men  have  ever  studied 
so  many  sunsets,  and  perhaps  no  man  he^  ever  studied  so  many 
sunrises,  as  Ruskin.  He  saw  them  and  he  did  not  let  them  go;  he 
*^kept  them  bottled,^  as  he  said  in  an  aside  in  the  lecture,  ^Mike 
his  father's  sherries''' — bottled  in  minute  descriptions  in  his  diary,  or 
memoranda  in  his  sketch-books.  It  was  in  1871  that  he  ^^  first  recog- 
nized the  clouds  brought  by  the  plague-wind  as  distinct  in  character." 
The  observation  was  noted  in  Fora^  and  is  repeated  in  The  Storm- 
Cloud  (p.  99).  From  that  time  forward,  he  says,  his  attention  ^^  never 
relaxed  in  its  record  of  the  phenomena."  His  diaries  are  full  of  it 
and  many  notes  upon  it  occur  in  his  books.' 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  another  artist-observer,  who  had  also 
been  in  the  habit  for  many  years  of  noting  cloud-phenomena,  had  been 

^  In  this  connexion^  Raskin's  notes  on  the  Minor  Prophets  may  be  compared : 
see  below,  pp.  685^  68G  (Nos.  6  and  22). 

*  Quoted  from  a  notice  of  the  lectare  in  the  PaU  MaU  Oazette,  February  6, 
1884.    Compare  Vol  VII.  p.  xxvi. 

»  See  Forgj  Letter  53,  May  1875  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  317X  and  General  Index. 
The  extracts  from  his  diary  in  The  SUntnrOhud  are  as  follow  :— 

Bolton.  July  4,  1875 page  80 

Coniaton,  June  22,  1876 86 

June  25-6,  1876 35 

July  16,  1876 86 

Aug.  13,  1879 87 

Aug.  17,  1879 88 

Aug.  6,  1880 ,     23  n. 

Ballenohes,  Sept.  11,  1882 ,.70 

Coniston,  Feb.  22.  1883 38 
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struck,  as  Ruskin  was,  by  ^  the  storm-cloud  of  the  nineteenth  century.^ 
Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  in  his  pleasant  volume  of  country  notes, 
thus  wrote: — 

<'No  doubt  you  have  read  the  two  lectures  by  Professor  Ruskin  which 
he  entitles  'The  Storm-Cloud  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  In  them  is 
described,  in  the  most  wonderfully  accurate  manner,  that  sort  of  blight  of 
bad  weather  which  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  us  in  these  latter  days.  His 
description  of  what  he  calls  the  plague,  or  devil,  wind  is  singularly  correct ; 
its  character,  persistence,  and  effects  being  dwelt  on  with  that  mariellous 
power  of  language  for  which  he  is  so  &mous.  One  thing  which  he  points 
out  as  characteristic  of  this  wind  is  that  its  baneful  nature  does  not  seem 
to  be  influenced  by  the  quarter  from  which  it  blows.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  when  an  east  wind  was  dry  and  cold,  a  south  wind  warm  and 
wet,  a  west  wind  bright  and  clear,  and  a  north  wind  bright  and  cold,  but 
now  we  seem  to  have  dark,  cold  winds  persistently  recurring  from  all 
quarters  alike.  The  Professor  allows  that  there  are  intervals  of  fine  and 
even  lovely  weather,  but  the  phenomena  is  in  the  ever-returning  spells  of 
this  plague  wind.  A  few  years  ago  this  wind  was  of  a  damp  and  rainy 
character,  but  certainly  during  this  year  and  the  last  it  has  been  one  of  cold 
and  drought  In  all  years  it  has  been  attended  with  darkness  and  gloom ; 
the  clouds  being,  as  he  describes  them,  of  paltry  shapelessness.  I  have 
been  noting  in  my  diary  for  the  last  two  years  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  find  that  the  wind  in  question  has  been  blowing  with  its  curiously 
pertinacious  character  almost  entirely  from  the  north  and  north-east.  Even 
when,  in  the  winter,  we  had  the  wind  from  the  south,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied by  warmth  or  rain,  some  of  the  severest  frosts  having  taken  place 
when  the  wind  was  south.  I  have  waited  in  vain  for  any  explanations,  or 
even  recognition,  from  the  meteorological  experts  of  this  singular  state  of 
affairs.  These  gentlemen  would,  of  course,  pay  little  attention  to  Mr. 
Ruskin's  lectures,  regarding  them,  no  doubt,  as  unworthy  of  any  serious 
scientific  consideration ;  but  for  all  that  I  am  convinced,  from  my  own 
experiences,  the  Professor  never  wrote  anything  that  was  more  true  in  &ct 
and  description." 

And,  again,  a  few  days  later: — 

"I  have   been    particularly  struck  with   the   colourless  aspect   of  the 

north-east  wind   lately;  there  is  always  a  white  haze  or  glare  round  the 

son,  which  seems  to  bleach  its  rays,  and  when  a  few  thin  beggarly  clouds 

pass  over,  it  appears,  as  the  Professor  so  happily  expresses  it,  exactly  like 

a  bad  half-crown  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin  of  soap-suds."  ^ 

1  Letters  to  Marco,  by  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A.,  1893,  pp.  201-203,  209-210. 
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Ruskin^s  oboenrationt  of  the  phaioniena  of  **  the  storm-doud  ^  were, 
thoa,  perfectly  accurate.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  about  their  origin, 
llie  Devil  is  every  bit  as  black  as  Ruskin  painted  him;  he  is  Smoke 
— smoke,  mixed  with  damp.  ^^  Air  currents  meet  the  gaseous  products 
of  combustion,  mixed  with  minute  material  particles,  and  are  hindered 
or  diverted  in  their  course  thereby,  and  move  forward,  dirty,  irregular, 
and  scattered.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  upper  air  did  not  always 
have  time  to  become  cleansed  each  day  from  the  gases  and  carbon 
which  rise  into  it;  there  is  not  enough  free  space  at  hand,  and  an 
unclean  atmosphere  blocks  what  was  once  the  serene  expanse  of  the 
sky.^  The  writer  from  whose  rec^it  work  on  the  subject  I  am  quot- 
ing,^ adds  that  industrial  statistics  fully  bear  out  the  date  which 
Ruskin  fixes  for  the  growth  of  the  phenomena  in  question;  the  storm- 
cloud  thickened  just  when  the  consumption  of  coal  went  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  industrialised  parts  of 
central  Europe.  The  distance  which  the  blight  of  the  plague-wind  will 
travel  is  very  great.  "On  Coronaticm  Nij^t,'*  Mr.  Collingwood  has 
recorded,*  **I  saw  it  trailing  from  Barrow  and  Camforth  up  the  Lune 
valley  as  far  as  Tebay,  always  low  and  level,  leaving  the  uppor  hills 
clear,  perfectly  continuous  and  distinct  from  the  mist  of  water.  This 
winter  (1908),  from  the  top  of  Wetherlam  on  a  brilliant  frosty  day,  I 
saw  it  gradually  invade  the  Lake  District  from  the  south-east;  the 
horizontal,  clean-cut  upper  surface  at  about  2000  feet;  the  body  of  it 
dun  and  semi-transparent ;  its  thick  veil  fouling  the  little  cotton-wooUy 
clouds  that  nestled  in  the  cover  of  the  Kirkstone  group,  quite  separate 
from  the  smoke-pall;  and  by  sunset  it  had  reached  to  Dungeon  Gill, 
leaving  the  Bow  Fell  valleys  clear.  Coming  down  by  moonlight,  I 
found  the  dales  in  a  dry,  cold  fog,  and  heard  that  there  had  been  no 
sunshine  at  Coniston  that  afternoon.^  Ruskin,  as  the  conclusion  of  his 
lectures,  says  that  the  plague-wind  and  the  storm-cloud  will  only  be 
removed  wh«i  men  sincerely  pray  that  "  Grod  may  be  merciful  unto  us 
and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us.^  The  investigations 
of  meteorologists  and  economists  confirm  his  words;  it  is  the  Devil  of 
Smoke  that  needs  to  be  exorcised,  if  the  earth  is  to  yield  her  increase. 

The  teapi  of  The  Storm^Chud  of  the  Nineteenih  Cewbwry  here  given 
follows  that  of  the  first  (and  hitherto  only)  edition.  But  the  sections 
have  now  been  numbered ;  and  in  Lecture  II.,  which  consisted  largely 
of  Notes  on  Lecture  I.,  the  necessary  references  have  been  inserted. 

1  The  DeHrwsHcn  of  Daylight :  a  Study  m  the  Smoke  Probiem,  by  J.  W,  Graham, 
Principal  of  Dalton  Hall,  University  of  Manchester  (George  Allen,  1907). 
'  HuMn  BeHee,  p.  66.    Compare  Graham,  p.  13. 
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The  manuscript  and  corrected  proofs  of  the  greater  part  of  TTie 
Storm-Cloud  are  at  Brantwood. 

A  comparison  of  these  with  the  final  text  reveals  Ruskin^s  usual 
care  in  revision.  A  few  notes  are  added  from  the  MS.  (see,  e^., 
pp.  9,  20). 

The  illustrations,  now  included  in  the  lecture,  are  reprinted  from 
the  report  of  it  in  the  Art  Jwi/mal.  The  lecture  itself  had  been  illus- 
trated by  coloured  enlargements  from  Ruskin^s  sketches,  which  were 
thrown  on  a  screen  by  the  lime-light.  Some  of  the  enlargements  were 
made  for  him  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  (§  26);  others,  by  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  (§  40).  ^^Such  colours!  such  brushes!  such — everything— wait- 
ing I"^  Buskin  had  written  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  set  to  work 
with  Messrs.  Newman^s  extrarluminous  water-ccdours.^  For  the  abstract 
of  the  lecture  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum)  in  the  Art  Journal^  woodcuts 
were  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper  from  the  drawings,  and  these  are 
here  included  (Plates  I.  and  II.  and  Fig.  3). 


^ON  THE  OLD  ROAD^' 

Under  this  title,  Ruskin^s  miscellanies  were  collected  and  edited 
for  him  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  in  1886.  It  was  "A  Collection  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  Pamphlets,  etc.,  published  1884-1885,^  and  a  large 
number  of  the  miscellanies  belonged  to  Ruskin's  earlier  periods  of 
Hterary  activity.  These  earlier  pieces  have  all  been  printed  in  the 
volumes  to  which  they  belonged  in  point  of  the  time  of  their  com- 
position. The  present  collection  comprises  fourteen  pieces  which  were 
published  at  various  dates  between  1871  and  1888.  The  last  of  them 
is  also  the  last,  with  two  exceptions,^  that  Ruskin  wrote. 

The  autobiographical  reminiscence  entitled  My  First  Editor  appro- 
priately introduced  the  volumes  of  miscellanies  issued  in  1885,  and  it 
is  here  again  placed  first  (pp.  9S-104).  The  reminiscence,  written  in 
1878,  is  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  faithful  friend  and  literary 
mentor  of  Ruskin^s  early  dajrs  of  authorship.  A  notice  of  him  has 
been  given  in  the  Introduction  to  Ruskin^s  Poems  (Vol.  II.),  and  many 
letters   from   him  and  to  him   have  been  published,'  which  illustrate 

>  U/b  and  W^rk  ^Jokm  Buikin,  1900,  p.  375. 

■  Tbe  Epikgne  to  Modem  Baintsrf  (September  1888)  end  the  conclusion  of 
PngtsHf  (Jane  1889). 

*  See,  lor  instenee,  Vol.  II.  p.  27  a. ;  Vol.  m.  p.  lil.  n. ;  VoL  YUL  p.  276 ; 
and  Qenenl  Index. 
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what  Ruskin  here  says  (p.  98)  of  Harrison^s  care  m  reading  proofs, 
and  criticising  the  author^s  style. 

The  piece  was  written  by  way  of  preface  to  a  series  of  Reminis- 
cences by  Harrison,  published  after  his  death  ^  in  the  Dttblm  UniversUy 
Magazine  (1878).  Though  not  himself  an  author,  except  in  a  very 
mild  way,  Harrison  lived  near  the  rose.  As  editor  of  Friendship's 
Offermg  and  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,*  he  came  across 
many  men  of  distinction,  in  whose  reflected  radiance  he  sunned  him- 
self joyfully,  as  Ruskin  describes.^ 

My  First  Editor  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Ruskin^s  shorter 
pieces;  it  shows  the  same  serenity  of  temper,  the  same  felicity  in 
humorous  reminiscence,  and  the  same  delicate  skill  in  character-draw- 
ing that  were  afterwiurds  conspicuous  in  Prasterita.  It  is  of  peculiar 
interest  in  a  connected  study  of  Ruskin^s  writings,  because  this  chapter 
—exhibiting,  as  it  does,  so  complete  a  mastery  of  all  his  literary  arts 
and  graces — was  written  almost  on  the  eve  of  his  serious  illness  in  1878.^ 

The  second  and  third  pieces  in  this  volume — on  The  Range  of 
InteUedttal  Conception  (pp.  107-111)  and  7^  Nature  and  Authority 
of  Miracle  (pp.  116-126)  respectively — were  papers  read  by  Ruskin 
to  the  Metaphysical  Society  in  1871  and  1878.  A  third  paper,  read 
to  the  same  Society  in  1876 — on  Social  Policy — was  included  by 
Ruskin  in  A  Joy  for  Ever,  and  has  already  been  printed.*  The 
Society  was  founded  by  Tennyson  and  Sir  James  Enowles  in  1869, 
its  original  members  including  Dean  Stanley,  James  Martineau,  R.  H. 
Hutton,  Ward,  Bagehot,  Froude,  Gladstone,  Manning,  Father  Dal- 
gaims,  Hinton,  Henry  Sidgwick,  and   Mark   Pattison.^     Ruskin   was 

1  He  had  died  in  August  1874.    See  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xxxvi. 
«  See  Vol.  XX.  p.  liv. ;  and  below,  §  10. 

*  One  of  his  reminisceQces  is  worth  disinterring  firom  the  Magazine,  because  it 
is  the  original  authority  for  an  interesting  anecdote  about  Turner: — 

"  I  used  to  meet  Turner  at  the  table'  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  &ther  of  the  art  critic 
The  first  occasion  was  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  a  notice  in  the  AtheiUBum. 
of  a  picture  of  Turner's  which  was  therein  characterised  as  '  Eggs  and  Spinach. 
This  stuck  in  the  great  painter's  throat,  and  as  we  were  returning  together  in 
Mr.  Ruskin's  carriage  Turner  ejaculated  the  obnoxious  phrase  every  five  minutes. 
I  told  him  that  if  I  nad  attained  to  his  eminence  in  art  I  should  not  care  a  rush  for 
what  any  one  said  of  me.  But  the  only  reply  I  could  get  was,  '  EggB  and  Spinach.' " 
(May  1878,  p.  546.) 

*  See  Vol  XXV.  p.  xxiv. 
»  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  161-169. 

*  The  full  list,  with  other  particulars  of  the  Society,  may  be  read  in  Alfred 
Lord  Tennywn:  A  Memoir  by  his  Sony  1897,  voL  ii.  p.  167-  Tennvson's  poem  "The 
Higher  Pantheism "  was  read  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society  (ibid.,  p.  168).  To 
Dalgainis,  Ruskin  refers  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Norton  of  November  10, 1870 ;  far 
Hinton,  see  Fi>n  Clawgera,  Letter  75,  §  10  (VoL  XXIX  p.  67).] 
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added  in  1870.  The  Society  died  in  1880— "of  too  much  love," 
according  to  Huxley;  "because  after  ten  years  of  strenuous  effort 
no  one  had  succeeded,^  said  Tennyson,  "in  even  defining  the  term 
*  metaphysics."'  Ruskin's  attempt,  in  the  first  of  the  papers  here 
printed,  if  not  to  define  the  term,  yet  to  delimit  the  scope  of  the 
science  (p.  Ill),  was  one  of  the  many  attempts,  equally  unsuccessful 
in  all  ages,  it  would  iseem,  in  this  direction. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  a  vivid  sketch 
was  published  in  1885  by  R.  H.  Hutton.^  In  this  he  gave  imaginary 
speeches  by  several  of  its  members;  that  put  into  Ruskin's  mouth 
is  a  compost  of  the  actual  papers  here  printed.  He  describes  Ruskin's 
^deep-toned,  musical  voice  which  dwelt  with  slow  emphe^is  on  the 
most  important  words  of  each  sentence,  and  which  gave  a  singular 
force  to  the  irony  with  which  the  speaker's  expression  of  belief  was 
freely  mingled."  Of  the  meeting  at  which  Ruskin  read  his  paper 
on  Miracle,  a  lively  account  was  given  by  Dr.  Magee,  then  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  * — 

'^ .  .  .  I  went  to  dinner  duly  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  The  dinner  was 
certainly  a  strangely  interesting  one.  Had  the  dishes  been  as  various 
we  should  have  had  severe  dyspepsia,  all  of  us.  Archbishop  Manning 
in  the  chair  was  flanked  by  two  Protestant  bishops  right  and  left — 
Gloucester  and  Bristol  and  myself— on  my  right  was  Hutton,  editor  of 
the  Spectator — an  Ariau ;  then  came  Father  Dalgaims,  a  very  able  Roman 
Catholic  priest;  opposite  him.  Lord  A.  Russell,  a  Deist;  then  two  Scotch 
metaphysical  writers — Freethinkers;  then  Knowles,  the  very  broad  editor 
of  the  Coniemparary;  then,  dressed  as  a  layman  and  looking  like  a  country 
squire,  was  Ward,  formerly  Rev.  Ward,  and  earliest  of  the  perverts  to 
Rome ;  then  Greg,  author  of  The  Creed  of  Christendom^  a  Deist ;  then 
Froude,  the  historian,  once  a  deacon  in  our  church,  now  a  Deist;  then 
Roden  Noel,  an  actual  Atheist  and  red  republican,  and  looking  very 
Hke  one !  Lastly  Ruskin,  who  read  after  dinner  a  paper  on  miracles ! 
which  we  discussed  for  an  hour  and  a  half!  Nothing  could  be  calmer, 
fairer,  or  even^  on  the  whole,  more  reverent  than  the  discussion.  Nothing 
flippant  or  scoffing  or  bitter  was  said  on  either  side,  and  very  great 
airility,  both  of  speech  and  thought,  was  shown  by  most  speakers.  In  my 
o|Mttion,  we,  the  Christians,  had  much  the  best  of  it.  Dalgaims,  the 
priest,  was  very  masterly;  Manning,  clever  and  precise  and  weighty; 
Fnmde,   very    acute,   and   so   was   Greg;    while    Ruskin   declared    himself 

i  "The  Metaphysical  Society :  a  Reunion,"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  August 
1S86   vol  18,  pp.   177  eeq.    The  speech  given  to  Ruskin  is  on  pp.  186,  187. 

'^Tke  Life  and  Correepomdeniee  of  WUHam  Connor  Magee,  by  J.  C.  Macdonnell, 
189G,  vol  I  p.   2B4. 
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delighted  'with  the  exquisite  accuracy  and  logical  power  of  tlie  Bishop  of 
Peterborough.'  There  Is  the  story  of  the  dinner.  Altogether  a  remark- 
able and  most  interesting  scene,  and  a  greater  gathering  of  remarkable 
men  than  could  easily  be  met  elsewhere.  We  only  wanted  a  Jew  and  a 
Mahometan  to  make  our  Religious  Museum  complete." 

The  next  piece  (pp.  1S9,  130)  is  a  Preface  which  Ruskin  wrote  for 
the  daughter  of  an  Oxford  friend,  Miss  A.  C.  Owen,  to  her  sketches, 
republished  from  the  Monthly  Packet^  of  Art  Schools  of  Mediceval 
Christeftdom  (1875).^  The  occasional  notes  which  Ruskin  appended  to 
the  author's  text  are  added  (pp.  180-132) ;  and  it  may  be  noticed  that 
good  tilings  are  often  to  be  found  even  in  remarks  thus  made  casually 
by  the  way.  How  excellent,  for  instance,  is  the  characterisation  of 
Vasari — ^^an  ass  with  good  things  in  his  panniers^  (p.  182). 

The  fifth  paper  is  on  a  subject  which,  in  a  diflerent  connexion, 
will  meet  us  again  later  in  the  volume,  and  which  at  all  times  enlisted 
Ruskin's  ardent  protest  Thirty  years  ago,  schemes  for  the  Extension 
of  Railways  in  the  Lake  District  were  much  discussed.  In  1875 
there  was  no  definite  sdieme  before  Parliament,  but  a  proposal  was 
in  the  air  for  a  continuation  of  the  line  from  Windermere  to  Amble- 
side, and  thence  by  Rydal  and  Grasmere  and  over  Dunmail  Raise 
to  Keswick.  An  actual  scheme  was  produced  twelve  years  later,  and 
was  rejected  by  Parliament;  for  which  result  some  share  of  the 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  nucleus  of  opposition  formed  at  this 
earlier  date  by  Ruskin  and  the  St.  George^s  Guild.*  It  was  a 
Companion  of  the  Guild,  Mr.  Robert  Somervell,  who  organised  the 
local  protest.  At  the  first  whisper  of  the  threatened  "assault,^  Mr. 
Somervell  drew  up  a  form  of  petition,  and  Ruskin  called  attention  to 
it,  begging  all  ^'who  may  have  taken  an  interest  in  his  writings,  or 
who  may  have  any  personal  r^ard  for  him,^  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  protest.  Tliis  request  was  distributed  with  Fors  ClavigerOj 
and  is  i^ow  reprinted  (p.  135).  A  later  slip— now  one  of  the  rare 
Ruskinian  fly-sheets — in  which  he  thanks  those  who  had  forwarded 
petitions,  is  also  given  (pp.  135-136).  In  1876  Mr.  SomervelPs  protest 
was  enlarged  and  issued  as  a  pamphlet,  with  the  Preface  by  Ruskin 
now  included  among  his  Miscellanies  (pp.  137-143). 

1  For  a  reference  to  the  papers,  see  Pieawrei  qf  England,  ^Wn.  (VoL  XXXUl. 
p.  491). 

'  At  the  later  date  the  local  opposition  was  organised  mainly  by  Mr.  W,  H. 
Hills^  of  Ambleside,  Canon  Rawnsley,  of  Crotthwaite,  and  Mr.  Ciordon  Somervell, 
of  Windermere. 
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Ru8kin'*8  Pte£Gu»  takes  the  fonn  of  a  destnictiye  analjsit,  written 

with   characteristic  rigoar  and   point,  of  the  argiunoits  in  favour  of 

the  new  railway,  and,  tmUatii  tmUandiif  is  applicable  to  other  cases  in 

which  the  destruction  of  natural  scenery  in  favoured  spots  is  defended 

by  what  Wordsworth  called  the  ^^  false  utilitarian  lure.^    The  greatest 

happiness  of  the  greatest  number  demands,  it  is  said,  that  audi  scenery 

should  be  made  accessible  by  the  cheapest  and  swiftest  transit  to  the 

largest  number  of  persons.     Ruskin^s  answer  is  that  the  sooiery  thus 

made  accessible  would  no  longer  be  the  same  scenery,  and  that  its  full 

capacity  of  pleasing  the  mind  and  heart  would  be  gone  (pp.  140,  141). 

In  18^  the  scheme  for  an  Ambleside  railway  was  again  mooted,  and 

Ruskin  once  more  intervened  in  the  controversy  (p.  603).     Perhaps  the 

ultimate  solution,  and  safety,  will  be  found  in  the  proposal  with  which 

he   exjM-essed  his  agreement  in  a  yet  later  letter   (p.  604);   namely, 

the  acquisition  or  reservation  of  certain  districts  as  National  Trusts. 

The  manuscript  of  a  portion  of  Ruskin^s  Preface  ({|  4,  6)  is  at 
Brantwood.  Letters  from  Ruskin  to  Mr.  Somervell  show  that  the 
Preface  cost  him  much  trouble.  ^It  will  not  come  right,^  he  said; 
but  it  did  come  in  the  end.  ^^  Fve  done  the  Pre&ce  at  last,^  he  wrote 
(June  22,  1876X  *^and  I  think  it  stunning.  It  came  to  me  all  of  a 
heap  as  I  was  shaving.  Nothing  that's  worth  sixpence  ever  comes  to 
me  but  that  way;  only  sometimes  it  makes  me  cut  myself.^ 

The  Three  Colours  qf  Pre-RaphaeUHsm — the  piece  which  comes  next 
in  the  volume^  (pp.  147-1 74>— is  reprinted  from  two  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  NinekesUh  Century  (November  and  December  1878), 
where  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  undelivered  Oxford  lecture  (§  1). 
llie  discourse  was  suggested  to  Ruskin  by  a  visit  to  the  late  Mr. 
William  Graham  and  his  daughter  at  Dunira,  where  he  had  found 
himself  in  company  of  three  pictures,  typical  of  different  aspects  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement — ^the  "  Ecce  Ancilla  Domini  ^  of  Rossetti, 
the  "" Blind  6irP  of  Millais,  and  a  drawing  called  ''The  King's  Bridal "" 
by  Bume-Jones.  The  descriptions  of  these  pictures,  with  the  analysis 
of  their  several  aims  and  characteristics,  should  be  read  in  connexion 
with  the  first  and  second  lectures  in  the  later  course  on  The  Art  of 
England  (I88S),  in  which  Ruskin  again  discussed  the  meaning  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement  and  paid  a  further  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
Bume-Jones.' 

'  In  the  chronological  order,  the  '^  Introductory  "  chapter  on  My  First  Editor 
precedes  the  Three  Cfohun.  _    _     _^ 
»  See  Vol.  XXXIU.  pp.  270-271,  287  seq. 
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Ruskin'^s  visit  was  further  fortunate  in  suggesting  to  him  an  illus- 
trative conclusion  to  his  discourse.  In  his  bedroom  there  chanced  to 
be  a  photograph  of  Jacopo  della  Querda's  effigy  of  Ilaria — ^the  piece  of 
sculpture  which,  when  Ruskin  first  saw  it  in  1845,  ^^  became  at  onoe,"^ 
what  it  "ever  since  remained,*^  his  "ideal  of  Christian  sculpture.*'* 
In  the  present  paper,  it  is  instanced  and  described  as  a  typical  work 
of  the  perfect  masters  of  art.  The  reader  will  find  it  interesting  as  a 
study  in  style  to  compare — as  Ruskin  does  incidentally  here  (p.  17S  n.) 
— ^the  descriptions  which  he  wrote  at  different  periods  of  this  tomb — 
first  in  a  letter  to  his  father,  May  6,  1846  (Vol.  IV.  p.  1^  n.);  then  in 
Modem  Painiersj  vol.  ii.  (iMd.,  pp.  122-124);  next  in  The  Schools  of 
Art  in  Florence  (Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  229-282);  and  finally  in  this  place. 
In  1883,  in  a  passage  just  referred  to,  he  referred  to  it  again.  He 
had  seen  the  tomb  once  more  in  the  previous  year,  and  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  who  was  then  his  companion  at  Lucca,  has  described  his  wrath 
when  some  one  offered  him  a  plaster  mask — ^a  hard,  dead  caricature — 
of  his  loved  lady  of  Lucca.'  In  his  autobiography  written  a  few  years 
later,  he  referred  once  again  to  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by 
the  perfect  art  of  "the  sleeping  Ilaria."^' 

The  mamiscript  of  the  second  paper,  {|  11-19,  25,  26,  is  at  Brant- 
wood.     A  page  of  it  is  here  included  in  facsimile  (§{  18-19). 

The  Letters  to  the  Clergy  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church 
(pp.  191-248)  have  been  printed  in  one  form  or  another,  and  in  whole 
or  in  part,  several  times;  the  collector,  interested  in  such  matters,  will 
find  the  complicated  details  unravelled  in  the  Bibliographical  Note 
(pp.  179-189).  The  origin  of  the  Letters  appears  in  the  text.*  Ruskin 
was  persuaded  to  write  a  series  of  letters  for  Mr.  Malleson,  the  vicar 
of  Broughton-in-Fumess,  to  read  at  meetings  of  a  local  clerical  society. 
The  persuasion  was  somewhat  against  his  will,  but  Ruskin  had  a  keen 
sense  of  the  obligations  of  friendly  neighbourliness,  and  he  undertook 
the  task  imposed  upon  him.    The  principal  series  of  Letters  are  very 

»  Epiloffue  of  1883  to  the  second  volume  of  Modem  PainUn  (Vol.  IV.  p.  347). 

>  See  '^Raskin's  Ilaria"  in  Ruskm  Belies^  pp.  98-99.  In  connexion  with  what 
Raskin  says,  in  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  233,  ahout  the  affection  of  the  peasantry  for  Ilaria, 
a  quotation  from  the  Arundel  Society's  note  on  the  monument  (see  below,  p.  170  n.) 
may  be  given:  ''We  have  often  noticed  the  Lucchesi,  on  leaving  the  Duomo  by 
the  door  beside  which  the  monument  is  placed,  stoop  and  press  their  lips  for  a 
moment  to  the  sweet  upturned  fiice."  The  monument,  then  placed  against  the  wall 
of  the  north  transept,  was  in  1891  removed  to  the  centre  and  protected  by  an 
iron  railing. 

»  Pr€Btenta,  ii.  §§  113,  114  (Vol.  XXXV.). 

A  See  pp.  191-193. 
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cImt  and  cog«ot,  though  the  audience  to  which  they  were  read  does 
not  always  seem  to  have  grasped  the  writer'^s  meaning  very  easily.^ 
When  the  Letters  were  complete,  they  were  privately  printed  (at  tiie 
instance  and  cost  of  the  Hev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley)  and  circulated  among 
the  local  clergy.  They  were  next  printed  by  Mr*  Malleson  in  the 
QmUmporofry  Reoiew^  and  in  this  form  excited  much  controversy* 
Mr.  Malleson  thereupon  made  a  book  out  of  the  Letters  and  various 
replies  and  comments  which  he  received;  and  for  this  book  Ruskin 
wrote  the  Epilogue,  here  incloded  (pp.  S15-280).  At  a  later  date, 
Mr.  Malleson  published  other  letters,  etc,  from  Ruskin  refisrring  to 
the  subject  (pp.  281-240). 

The  numuicript  of  a  portion  of  the  Epilogue  (§§  249^262,  966)  is 
at  Brantwood. 

The  papow  on  J  Museum  or  Picture  GaOefy^  which  come  next  in 
this  volume  (pp.  247-262),  were  first  printed  in  the  Art  Journal  in 
1880.  Ihey  are  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend  who  was  interested 
in  the  formation  of  a  municipal  gallery  and  museum  at  Leicester. 
Tlie  last  part  of  the  papers  was  repeated  by  Ruskin,  with  some 
rearrangement,  in  Fore  ClaxrigerOj  as  a  sketch  of  the  ideal,  in  one 
department,  for  his  own  Museum  of  St.  George,  and  the  papers  gener- 
ally should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  account  of  that  Museum 
in  Vol.  XXX. 

Hie  mamucript  of  §§  19-21  is  at  Brantwood ;  it  shows  much  re* 
touching. 

We  come  next  to  the  most  important  of  the  miscellanies — ^the 
series  of  essays  entitled  Fiction,  Fair  and  Fouly  which  were  first  printed 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1880, 1881).  These  were  written  at  irregular 
intervals,  and  are  somewhat  discursive.  The  main  subjects  with  which 
they  deal  are  two,  and  Ruskin  takes  up  the  one  or  the  other  as  the 
spirit  moves  him.  One  of  the  subjects  is  that  indicated  in  the  title 
given  to  the  papers.  What  is  fiction?  he  asks  (though  not  till  the 
last  paper).  He  answers  in  a  passage  (pp.  870,  871)  in  which  a  Greek 
vase  is  happily  taken  as  a  type  of  a  fair  fictile  thing.  His  attack  is 
upon  the  morbid  taint  in  modem  fiction,  which  he  traces  in  several 
pages  of  acute  analysis  (pp.  268-282)  to  the  unhealthy  conditions  of 
modem  town-life.  The  study  of  Gotthelf  may  be  taken  as  a  correc- 
tive which  he  desired  to  supply,  though  he  was  conscious  enough  that 
the  novelist  of  agricultural  Switzerland  had  kmgueure  and  dulness  which 

^  See  tlie  nots  on  p.  107  below. 
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readers  of  the  highly-spiced  fiction  of  the  day  might  find  intolerable.^ 
But  in  the  present  papers  Sir  Walter  is  the  model  which  Raskin  h<dds 
up  in  contrast,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  essays  is  taken  up  witii 
▼arious  studies  in  Scott^s  norels.  He  defines  and  classifies  the  novels 
in  order  of  merit;  explains  and  defends  Soott^s  use  of  dialect;  draws 
out  points  of  character  finom  Sir  Walter's  Sunday  diversions;  classifies 
his  types,  and  so  forth.  The  drawing  up  of  a  class-list  of  Scott's 
novels  is  a  pastime  in  which  most  lovers  of  Sir  Walter  have  indulged, 
and  Ruskin's  list  is  entitled  to  respectful  attention.  He  recurs  to 
the  subject  in  one  of  the  late  letters  included  in  the  present  volume 
(p.  607),  and  discusses  some  of  his  preferences  in  Fors  Clavigera}  But 
l^e  theory  which,  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Faulf  the  class-list  is  meant  to 
illustrate,  breaks  down  at  a  crucial  point,  when  brought  to  the  test  of 
dates.  The  theory  is  that  Scotfs  perfect  novels  were  all  writt^i  in 
unclouded  days  and  before  physical  suffering  had  come  upon  him ;  and, 
though  much  of  his  later  work  was  still  grand,  that  yet  every  pang 
in  the  stomach  paralysed  the  brain.  There  may  be  some  element  of 
truth  in  the  diagnosis.  But  Bob  Roy  is  included  by  Ruskin  in  his 
series  of  the  perfect  and  untainted  novels ;  and  yet,  as  Lockhart  relates, 
Rob  Roy  was  written  in  acute  pain.' 

The  second  main  subject  of  the  essays  is  a  critical  comparison 
between  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  and  this  occupies  the  third  and  fourth 
chapters,  where  also  is  contained  a  most  interesting  disquisition  on 
the  characteristics  of  good  st3rle  in  literature  (pp.  834-S87).  Ruskin  is 
not  blind  to  the  defects  of  Byron;  but,  writing  in  a  generation  when 
depreciation  of  Bjrron  has  been  the  critical  fashion,  he  lays  stress  on 
the  native  force,  tiie  strain  of  noble  feeling,  the  heroic  themes,  and  the 
sense  for  the  great  style  which  are  to  be  counted  among  the  poefs 
virtues.  In  this  respect  the  present  essays  should  be  read  with  the 
chapter  of  Pfwteriia^  in  which  Ruskin  again  renders  homage  to  Byron 
as  one  of  his  masters.  Tempted  by  the  then  recently  published  essays  in 
which  Matthew  Arnold  had  extoUai  Wordsworth,  to  the  depreciation  of 
Byron,  Ruskin,  in  Fiction^  Fair  and  Fout^  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
and  depreciates  Wordsworth,  to  the  aggrandisement  of  Byron.  Hie 
passages  in  which  he  executes  this  manoeuvre  are  admirable  examples  of 
the  resources  of  Ruskin's  literary  art — sometimes  highly  charged  with 
allusive  ornament  (as  in  the  comparison  between  the  Little  Duddon 
and  the  rivers  of  stormier  history  to  whose  music  Byron  sang,  p. 

*  See  VoL  XXXIL 

*  Letter  92  (VoL  XXIX.  pp.  455,  456). 
^  See  farther,  on  this  point,  p.  ^BQ  n. 
'  '^Vetter,  Camenae**;  i.  ch.  Tiii  (VoL  XXXV.). 
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tcnnetimes  barbed  with  gentle  irony  (as  in  the  reference  to  Fox  How 
and  Rydal  Mount,  p.  318).  Nor  is  Ruskin^s  criticism  of  Wordsworth  in 
itself  un&ir.  But,  as  contained  in  these  papers,  it  is  partial ;  much  of 
what  is  rightly  to  be  said  in  praise  of  Wordsworth  had  been  said 
findy  by  Ruskin  elsewhere.^  Ruskin's  "bucolic  friends'*  protested,  it 
seems,  against  his  present  disparagement  of  Wordsworth  (p.  849),  and 
certainly  it  has  given  pain  and  puzzlement  to  some  fervent  admirers  of 
both  writers.^  But  Ruskin'*s  appreciation  of  Wordsworth  remains  where 
it  will  not  soon  be  forgotten — on  every  title-page  of  Modem  PainUrs. 
TbeBe  later  essays  unsay  nothing  of  what  Ruskin  had  said  before  in 
praiae  of  his  master;'  but  there  is  no  poet,  I  suppose,  more  unequal 
than  Wordsworth,  and  Ruskin  was  moved  by  injustice  done,  as  he 
considered,  to  Byron,  to  deal  out  severe  justice  to  Wordsworth's  occa- 
sional narrowness  of  view  and  fatal  facility  in  dropping  into  bathos. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  held  further  that  in  these  papers  on  Ftctian^  Fair 
and  Fouly  as  he  says  of  For9  ClavigercL,  Ruskin  was  desirous  "to  say 
things  a  little  piquantly.''^  "Look  at  my  Nineteenth  Century  article,'' 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Allen  (May  16,  1880);  "there's  a  lot  of  fun  in  it, 
if  people  can  find  it  out!"  Hiere  are  many  of  us  who  could  wish 
that  an  attack  upon  George  Eliot  was  an  incidental  indiscretion,  but 
Raskin,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  this  volume  (p.  558),  ruled  out 
sodi  a  suggestion.  The  judicious  reader,  in  the  case  of  Ruskin's  literary, 
as  in  that  of  his  artistic,  criticism,  finds  firmer  ground  perhaps  in  his 
[undses  than  in  his  disparagements.  Certainly  one  may  xeeA  these 
brilliant  critical  essays  with  profit  and  with  pleasure,  without  admit- 
ting that  George  Eliot's  characters  are  but  "the  sweepings  of  the 
Pentonville  omnibus,"  or  that  the  description  which  some  foolish  person 
seems  to  have  given  Ruskin  of  The  MiU  on  the  Fhss  (p.  S8£)  is  a 
fitting  account  of  the  flight  and  return  of  Maggie  Tulliver. 

The  mamucript  of  Ftctian^  Fair  and  Foul,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Wedderbum,*  who  took  some  of  it  through  the  press  for  Ruskin. 

^  See,  for  instance,  Sesame  and  lAHes,  §  70  (Vol  XVUI.  p.  124),  and  General 
Index. 

>  See  the  chapters  on  *^  Raskin  and  Wordsworth "  in  Canon  H.  D.  Rawnsley's 
RuMn  and  the  EngiUh  Lakes,  1901. 

*  They  unsay  nothing,  bat  Raskin  in  his  later  writings  adds  qaalifications  to 
his  former  praise.  See,  for  instance,  a  note  of  1883  to  Modem  Amtere^  vol.  ii., 
where  he  qualifies  the  remark  that  Wordsworth  is  ''without  appeal"  as  to  the 
impressioas  of  natural  things  on  the  human  mind^  by  the  addendum,  ''but  by  no 
Beans  as  to  the  logical  conclusions  to  be  surely  drawn  from  them"  (VoL  IV. 
p.  78  n.).  In  The  Pieasuree  qf  England  (1884),  also,  there  is  a  vein  of  gentle  sar- 
casm in  Ruskin^s  allusions  to  the  poet  (see  YoL  XXXIII.  p.  483  n.). 

«  See  PrteterUa,  L  §  65  (VoL  XXXV.). 

*  A  fiur  copy  (in  Ruskin's  hand)  of  the  MS.  of  Chapter  I.,  dated  13th  May 
1880,  is  in  the  ponession  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hillyard. 
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It  includes  some  unused  sheets;  and,  in  the  case  of  Chapter  V.,  a  few 
leaTes  of  its  first  draft,  as  well  as  the  printed  rerise,  to  which 
§  128  was  a  final  addition.  Some  additional  passages  are  here  printed 
from  the  MS«  sheets  (pp.  895-^97). 

The  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  pieces  in  the  rolume — separated  by 
an  interral  of  five  years  in  date*-^eal  with  the  subject  of  Usury. 
The  earlier  of  them — Umry:  a  Reply  cmd  a  Rtfoinder  (pp.  401-4S6)— 
appeared  in  the  Contempcrairy  Review  for  February  1880,  and  grew  out 
of  another  article  in  the  same  review.  In  the  Epilogue  to  the  LeHere 
to  the  Clergy^  published  in  the  Contempotxny  for  December  1879,  Ruskin 
had  incidentally  referred  to  a  challenge  repeatedly  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  in  the  pages  of  Fore  CHaviffera^  on  the  subject 
of  Usury.  The  Bishop,  Dr.  Eraser,  had  not  seen  the  challenges,  of 
which  he  heard  for  the  first  time,  it  seems,^  on  taking  up  the  Con* 
temporary  Review.  He  forthwith  addressed  a  Reply  to  Ruskin,  who 
published  it  in  the  Review^  with  a  Rejoinder  on  his  own  part.  There 
the  matter  rested.  The  Bishop  did  not  retort;  the  Rejoinder,  he 
wrote  to  his  friend  Archdeacon  Norris,  seemed  to  him  the  ^*  ravings 
of  a  lunatic.^'  This  is  a  judgment  which  will  hardly  commend  itself 
to  disinterested  third  parties;  the  Bishop  would  have  done  better,  I 
thinks  in  explaining  his  reason  for  leaving  Ruskin  alone,  to  have  tak^i 
the  line  which  Leslie  Stephen  tells  us  that  Fawcett  adopted  in  a  like 
case.  There  was  ^*an  utter  absence  of  any  common  ground,^  and 
the  argument  could  therefore  only  have  been  ^at  cross  purposes.^* 
Ruskin^s  Rejoinder  in  the  present  instance  is  &iriy  open  to  criticism 
as  being  somewhat  stilted  and  overweighted ;  but  raving  or  incoherent, 
it  certainly  is  not«  It  was  the  premises  which  the  Bishop  had  to 
destroy,  and  this  was  a  task  which  would  perhaps  have  presented  some 
inconveniences.  For  the  position  to  which  Ruskin  sou^t  to  pin  down 
his  antagonist,  and  from  which  the  argument  proceeds  with  ruthless 
exactitude,  is  the  condemnation  of  ^^  usury ,^  by  the  literal  text  of  the 
Bible  and  by  the  authority  of  learned  divines.  The  Rejoinder  was 
written,  if  hotly,  yet  not  with  haste.  On  the  contrary,  Ruskin  took  a 
certain  malicious  glee  in  polishing  his  points.  ^*  I  must  give  the  Bishop 
a  turn,''  he  said  to  a  friend;*  the  **tum''  was  for  roasting. 

^  The  Bishop  cannot  hsve  received  the  private  challenge  whicli  Ruskin   sent 
him  in  addition  to  the  public  refsrences  in  Fotm:  see  Vol.  aXIX.  p.  95. 

*  Lifb  (^  Buhop  jFVoMr,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  p.  306. 
«  See  VoL  XXVII.  p.  378  n. 

*  At  another  time  he  said  to  a  fHend  who  remonstrated  with  him^  **  You  and 
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The  first  draft  in  mamucript  of  §|  4-7  is  at  Brantwood,  and  bears 
witiiMs  to  the  labour  of  the  file— or  the  spit. 

The  oth»  paper  on  Usury  (pp.  44S-447)  was  written  in  1886 
as  a  Prefisee  to  a  tract  by  Mr.  R.  6.  Sillar,  one  of  two  brothers 
who  were  equally  persistent  in  tilting  against  the  ^^aoeursed  thing,'' 
and  by  whose  pamphlets  Ruskin  was  converted  to  the  same  crusade. 
In  his  earlier  books,  as  we  have  seen,^  Ruskin  condemned  usury  only 
in  the  mom  of  excessive  interest;  subsequently,  he  came  to  condemn 
all  interest  as  a  matter  of  principle,  though  he  preached  its  abolition 
as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  not  as  an  immediately  practical  policy. 
His  point  of  view  is  clearly  expressed  in  a  letter,  now  included  in 
Arrowi  qf  the  Chace  (below,  p.  579),  written  at  the  time  when  the 
Preface  to  Mr.  Sillar's  pamphlet  was  forthcoming. 

The  eleventh  paper  in  this  volume  (pp.  4S9-434)  is  a  Preface 
which  Ruskin  wrote  in  1888  to  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall, 
of  Manchester,  on  77^  Study  qf  Beauty  and  Art  in  Large  Towns, 
Ruskin'*s  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  Horsfall  have 
been  noted  in  Fart  Clavigera;^  the  present  Preface  was  in  connexion 
with  the  Art  Museum  which  Mr.  Horsfall  founded  and  arranged  in 
Mandiester.  References  to  the  Museum,  for  which  Ruskin  wrote  some 
Catalogue  notes,  have  been  given  in  VoL  XIII.  pp.  616,  625. 

The  next  Preface  (pp.  437-440)  was  written  at  the  end  of  1884  for 
an  English  translation  of  M.  Ernest  Chesneau^s  book  on  The  EngUeh 
School  qf  Painting  (1886).  Ruskin,  as  he  notes  in  the  Preface  (p.  4S9> 
had  already  in  his  Oxford  lectures  expressed  his  concurrence  with  M. 
Chesneau^s  critical  judgment,  telling  his  pupils  that  they  might  ^*  accept 
M.  Chesneau^s  criticism  as  his  own.^  The  life  of  Turner,  which 
Raskin  commissioned  M.  Chesneau  to  write,  and  for  which  he  sup- 
plied much  material,  was  unfortunately  never  completed,  and  Ruskin^s 
material,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  volume,^  has  disappeared.  Many 
private  letters  to  M.  Cliesneau  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of 
this  edition. 

The  thirteenth  piece  in  this  volume — Usury  and  the  English  Bishops 
— ^has  already  been  mentioned,  above. 

tke  BishOT  are  dangling  over  the  pit  of  hell^  and  von  want  me  to  sprinkle  you 
Willi  wss  water"  (SftuHap  Review,  September  14,  IWl). 
»  VoL  XVII.  n.  xcviiL 

*  See  VoL  XXIX.  pp.  149,  589. 

•  Vd.  xin.  p.  M. 
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The  last  piece  is  a  Pre&ce  (pp.  461-458),  written  in  April  1888, 
to  my  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  GaUery.  Two  notes  which 
he  appended  to  the  text  are  added  (p.  458),  together  with  some 
remarks  which  he  made  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  last  visits  to  the 
Gallery.  With  the  exception  of  the  Epilogue  to  Modem  Painters  and 
the  last  chapter  of  Pra^terita,  this  Preface  is  the  latest  piece  of  writing 
that  came  from  Ruskin^s  pen.  It  now  stands  not  inaptly  at  the  end 
of  On  the  Old  Road,  dealing  as  it  does  with  the  Old  Masters  in  the 
National  Gallery,  where  Ruskin^s  earliest  studies  had  been  made. 


"ARROWS  OF  THE  CHACE^ 

llie  next  section  of  the  volume  contains  a  collection  of  all  Ruskin^s 
letters  to  the  press  which  have  not  been  given  in  previous  volumes 
of  this  edition.  With  letters  to  the  press  are  included  some  which, 
though  not  addressed  to  the  newspapers,  were  obviously  written  for 
publication,  and  a  few  others  not  of  a  personal  character  which  were 
published  by  their  recipients.  Ruskin^s  Personal  Letters  are  reserved 
for  Volumes  XXXVI.  and  XXXVH. 

The  Public  Letters  were  first  collected  in  1880  under  the  title 
here  retained.  In  1878  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  had  published  a  Biblio- 
graphy of  Ruskin  in  which  he  succeeded,  at  the  cost  of  much  labour, 
in  tracing  most  of  Ruskin^s  contributions  to  the  periodical  press, 
and  this  suggested  to  '*An  Oxford  PupiP  (Mr.  Wedderbum)  the 
printing  of  the  letters  themselves  in  1880.  The  two  volumes  of 
Arrows  of  the  Chace  then  issued  contained  152  Letters,  etc.  Of  these, 
98  have  already  been  given  in  previous  volumes,  while  two  are  reserved 
for  the  Personal  Letters.  The  Letters  already  given  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  earlier  periods  of  Ruskin's  literary  activity.  In  1890 
Mr.  Wedderbum  made  a  further  collection  of  the  published  Lettei*8, 
supplementary  to  those  previously  given  in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  The 
collection  was  first  printed  in  a  magazine,  now  defunct,  called  Igdrasil, 
and  was  afterwards  privately  issued  in  a  volume  entitled  JRuskiniana. 
Of  this  only  ten  copies  were  printed,  so  that  this  supplementary 
collection  has  hitherto  been  little  known  even  among  Ruskinians.  It 
included  144  Letters,  etc.  Of  these,  82  have  already  been  given,  while 
SO  are  reserved  for  the  Personal  Letters. 

Full  bibliographical  particulars  with  rq^d  to  these  matters  are 
given  below  (pp.  459-468).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  collection  in  the 
present  volume  comprises  (1)  58  Letters  from  Arrows  of  the  Chace^ 
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and  (2)  84  from  BuMmana;  whilst  (8)  60  more  are  given,  as  the 
result  of  farther  gleaning,  bringing  the  total  of  the  present  collection 
up  to  19S,  and  that  of  the  whole  collection  given  in  this  or  earlier 
volmnes  up  to  828.^  It  may  be  added  that  of  the  19S  in  the  present 
▼olome,  no  less  than  174  belong  to  the  years  1870  onwards,  whereas 
in  the  collection  of  1880,  7S  belonged  to  dates  earlier  than  1870. 

llie  figures  just  given  are  interesting  in  two  ways.  They  show, 
first,  how  voluminous  Ruskin  was  as  a  contributor  to  the  public  press ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  his  two  latest  decades  (for  his  literary  activity 
was  at  an  end  by  1890)  he  was  especially  prone  to  write  de  omnibui 
rdms  et  guibusdam  alUt, 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  these  contributions,  what 
their  place  in  the  corpus  of  Ruskin^s  work,  and  what  their  value? 
The  questions  have  hem  answered  by  two  critics  of  high  authority — 
Ruskin  himself  and  Mark  Pattison. 

Ruskin  has  defined  their  nature  in  one  of  the  happiest  of  his 
titles.  like  other  happy  things,  it  did  not  occur  at  once.  Many  an 
author  has  confessed  that  the  hardest  part  of*  a  book  was  its  title, 
and  Mr.  Wedderbum^s  correspondence  enables  us  to  trace  Ruskin  in 
pursuit  of  the  right  phrase: — 

"{ilH  March  1880.  To  Mr.  Allin.) — Mr.  Wedderbtim  has  shown 
me  this  morning  his  plan  of  arrangement  for  the  volume,  or  volumes, 
of  my  letters  to  papers.  I  don't* think  my  own  egotistic  pride  has 
ever  been  so  modi  gratified  as  by  the  look  of  this  bill  of  fiure,  and 
I  leave  it  to  the  Editor  and  to  you  to  arrange  everything  concerning 
its  production  and  ministration  to  the,  I  doubt  not,  hungry  public." 

And  to  Mr.  Wedderbum  he  wrote: — 

"(14(A  April.)— For  'Public  Letters'  I  certainly  don't  care  as  a 
title.  It's  a  lovely  afternoon  and  I  must  go  out,  and  hope  some 
mellifluous  nomenclature  will  come  into  my  head  in  the  sun." 

''(16^  ApriL) — ^Your  letters  always  are  a  delight  to  me,  and 
hearing  of  this  letter-book  is  a  great  pride  and  amusement  to  me,  and 
there's  not  the  least  fear  of  your  doing  anything  wrong  in  it.  The 
title,  o£  course,  I  like  my  finger  in,  that  I  may  lick  it  afterwards  if 
the  title's  nice,  but  aU  the  rest  I  leave  with  secure  comfort  to  you. 
So  for  your  queries.  1.  Title,  still  undetermined,  very  puzzling,  but 
will  get  a  nice  one,  please  the  pigs.  2.  Don't  send  me  any 
proofs." 

^  Hiit  Bgnro  excludes  twenty-five  ineladed  in  Arrow9  or  lUukManaf  but  now 
istsTTed  for  the  Personal  Letters. 
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''(29fu^  ApriLy^Vre  been  thinking  every  morning  before  I  got 
up,  for  a  tide,  bat  it's  verj  difly  [difficalt].  Tm  not  sure  that  I 
shall  not  have  to  take  your  plain  one  after  all.^  'Spare  Minutes,' 
'Spent  Shot,'  'Surdis  auribus'  are  the  three  best  I've  got.  You 
may  guess  how  bad  the  three  worst  were. — Ever  affly.  yours,  J.  B." 

(Mr.  Wedderburn  then  suggested  "A  Quiver  of  Arrows.") 

"(25<A  ApriL) — It  is  curious  that  I  had  thought  myself  of  'Lost 
Arrows/  and  your  quotation  would  be  delicious,  and  your  objections 
to  the  other  names  are  all  sound.  Howbeit,  I  can't  resolve  this 
Sunday  rooming,  and  I  think  the  'Quiver'  is  a  little  too  poetical.  I 
incline  in  spite  of  the  Latin  to  the  'Surdis.'  It's  so  thoroughly 
true,  and  people  would  find  out  and  be  impressed  by  that  fket. 
But  I'll  think  more." 

"(4<A  Msy.)— It's  very  nice  having  a  res^^te  still.  I  thought  of 
'Totus  in  Ilhs'  and  of  'Here  and  There,'  b«t  they're  neither 
here  nor  there.  I'm  not  sure  my  own  motto  'To-day'  might  do, 
but  am  so  busy  with  Scott     I  dare  not  trust  my  wits." 

"(14^  May.)—Wm  'Signals  on  the  OU  Boad'  do?" 

"(I9ik  3%,)— Yes,  wiU  think.  I  like  'The  Faggot'  I  don't 
mind  iU  being  called  sticks  (why  not  rods?>    I  think  it  will  do." 

"(5th  Aug.)^At  last  I  have  got  it!  'Arrows  of  the  Chace.'  .  .  . 
Pre&ce  as  soon  as  I  can,  but  I've  a  terrific  paper  on  Byron  for 
September*  which  takes  everything  out  of  me  that's  in." 

The  Letters,  then,  went  forth  as  arrows  shot  by  an  archer  in  the 
fray;  and  if  often  *' winged  with  feathers,**  certainly  they  are  also, 
like  those  of  Hiawatha,  *' tipped  with  flint.^  In  his  Preface  to  the 
original  collection  of  1880 — ^a  model,^  as  was  said  at  the  time,  **of 
pure,  sweet,  equable  English,^  and  concluding  with  ^*one  of  the  finest 
and  loftiest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sweetest  and  most  urbane, 
sentences  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  purely  personal  elo- 
quence^*— Ruskin  explains  the  value  which  he  himself  placed  upon  the 
Letters.  Tliey  were  written  **with  fully  provoked  zeal,^  and  **  expressed 
with  deliberate  precision,^  *^  within  narrow  limits  of  space  and  time^; 
they  thus  contain,  said  with  *^the  best  art  he  had^  at  command,  ^^the 
indices  of  nearly  everything  he  cared  for  most  deeply.^ 

Unlike  Ruskin^s  other  books  published  after  1871,  Arrows  of  the 
Chace^  being  collected   from    the   newspapers,   was   sent   to   them  for 

^  "The  Publie  Letters  of  John  Ruskhi"  was  the  title  under  which  Mr.  Wedder- 
burn had  given  a  preliminary  account  of  the  collection  in  the  Contemporary  Review: 
see  below,  p.  462. 

'  Fktion,  Ikir  tmd  JFM,  UI. ;  below,  pw  822. 

*  Athenmun,  December  18,  1880:  see  forther  below,  p.  zlvt. 
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iwftioe,  and  it  was  fortunate  in  Bumbering  Mark  Pattisoii  among  its 
reTiewera.  His  estimate  of  the  book,  gi^en  in  a  signed  article  in  the 
Acadetngf  (Febraary  19,  1881\  does  not  materially  differ  from  its 
anthor'^s.  He  disputes,  Indeed,  Ruskin^s  foible  of  omniscience  ^^from 
foreign  politics  to  domestic  servants,  from  war  to  silk-worms.^  ^^  Upon 
art,  and  all  that  concerns  it,^  he  says,  **Mr.  Ruskin,  however  dis- 
putable opinions  he  may  have  at  times  broached,  stands  unrivalled  as 
a  judge,  an  interpreter,  an  appredator.  But  he  cannot  claim  the 
same  deferential  hearing  when  he  speaks  of  •  .  .  the  morality  of  field 
sports,  dress,  female  franchise,  Sbakspece,  dramatic  reform,  and  so  on 
ad  infinUum.  It  is  not  that  upon  any  of  these  things  Mr.  Ruskin 
may  not  have  something  good  to  say,  but  that  he  cannot  expect  to 
transfer  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  prtHige  which  his  special  know* 
ledge  has  justly  conferred  on  his  opinions  on  art.  •  •  •  When  it  comes 
to  speaking  of  sweeping  crossings,  the  crossing-sweeper  is  sure  to  know 
a  thing  or  two  which  we  do  not  know.^  Having  entered  this  caveai^ 
Mark  Pattison  goes  on  as  follows: — 

''Bat  what  excellent  thkigs  are  scattered  up  and  down  these  misoel- 
lanaous  letters  i  '  A  gentlmnan  would  hew  for  himself  a  log^hut  rather  thsn 
lire  in  modem  houses.'  *  You  can't  have  art  where  you  have  smoke  [;  you 
may  have  it  in  heU,  perhaps,  for  the  Devil  is  too  elever  not  to  consume  his 
own  smoke'].  'So  for  from  wishing  to  give  votes  to  women,  I  would 
iun  take  them  away  from  most  men/  'There  is  only  one  way  to  have 
good  servants;  that  is,  to  be  worthy  of  being  well  served.'  'Good  art 
cannot  be  produced  ss  an  Investment.  You  cannot  build  a  good  cathedral, 
if  yon  cmly  build  it  that  you  may  charge  sixpenee  for  admission.'  'We 
most  recognise  the  duties  of  governors  before  we  ean  elect  the  men  fit  to 
perform  them.'  '  While  everybody  shrinks  at  abstract  suggestions  of  there 
being  possible  error  in  a  book  ci  Scripture,  your  sensible  English  housewife 
feariessly  rejects  Solomon's  opinion  whoi  it  runs  slightly  counter  to  her 
orwn.'^  Sndi  sparkling  bits  of  aphoristic  wit  and  wisdom  are  scattered  in 
prolusion  over  these  letters,  even  tiiofe  of  which  the  main  tenor  is  para* 
doxies!  or  unpracticsL  Without  attempting  to  deny  that  many  of  the  social 
and  economical  opinions  and  propossls  here  put  forward  are  of  this  un- 
pcacticsl  charscter,  I  think  the  reader  will  nevertheless  feel  himself  stirred 
and  animated  in  a  way  in  which  more  sober  and  well-considered  sugges- 
tions never  move  him.  Mr.  Ruskin  does  but  feel  move  keenly  than  the 
test  of  OS  those  evils  which  spoil  and  daricen  the  wholesomeness  and  beauty 
of  modem  life.  When  the  whole  creation  grosneth  and  travaileth  together, 
there  sre  some  spirits  who  feel  the  anguish  too  acutely,  and  cry  out  in  their 


'  For  these  passages,  see  Vol.  XVII.  p.  526;  below,  pp.  521,  499;  VoL  XVH 
pp.  518,  583  (f^h^SS  (8  4),  521. 
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noble  rage  that  we  have  but  to  will  it  and  the  eril  will  disappear.  Mr. 
Raskin,  like  other  humanitarians^  exaggerates  the  power  of  human  skill 
and  energy  to  cope  with  natural  conditions.  .  .  •  But  we  are  quickened 
and  invigorated  for  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  all  engaged  with  the 
misery  of  the  worlds  and  the  sluggish  and  the  selfish  may  be  reached 
by  Mr.  Ruskin's  random  arrows  where  homilies  and  exhortations  are  all 
in  vain." 

There  is  a  piece  of  self-criticism  in  Ruskin^s  Prefitce  on  which 
Mark  Pattison  makes  an  interesting  note.  Ruskin  says  that  in  his 
earlier  period,  to  which  most  of  the  Letters  in  the  original  collection 
belonged,  he  was  '^fonder  of  metaphor,  and  more  fertile  in  simile,^ and 
*^ employed  both  with  franker  trust  in  the  reader^s  intelligence^;  he 
coald  then  ^*  dismiss  in  six  words  forms  of  art  on  which  I  should  now 
perhaps  spend  half  a  page  of  analytic  vituperation^  (p.  470).  Mark 
Pattison'^s  comment  is  this: — 

''What  has  happened  to  Mr.  Ruskin — the  drying  up  of  the  richest 
source  of  poetical  expression,  the  power  of  metaphor — is  only  what  has 
happened  to  all  men  of  the  gifted  tongue  who  have  lived  long  enough, 
and  to  the  greatest  poets  most  conspicuously — witness  Milton  and  Words- 
worth. But  whoever  before  Ruskin  knew  it  of  himself  and  dared  to  say 
so?  The  unfortunate  effect  upon  us  of  ageing  is  that  our  feeling  of  the 
evil  of  life,  and  the  mistakes  of  the  managers  of  affairs,  continues  to  be 
no  less  intense  than  it  was  in  our  youth,  while  the  power  of  venting  our 
indignation  in  veiled  sarcasm,  or  flashing  figure,  is  no  longer  at  command. 
We  are  thus  tempted  to  take  refuge  in  expressions  of  direct  scorn  and 
contempt,  which  directness  is  but  the  sign  and  marie  of  intellectual  £dlure 
— failure,  not  in  judgment,  but  in  power  of  expression.  We  all  regard 
'restoration'  with  horror,  and  are  aghast  at  the  havoc  it  has  made  am<mg 
our  antiquities.  But  surely  the  cause  of  the  beautiful  and  the  venerable 
is  not  served  by  outbreaks  such  as  'AH  restoration  is  accursed  architects' 
jobbery,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  they  can  get  their  filthy  bread  by  such 
business.'  Another  such  burst  of  splenetic  irritation  against  John  Stuart 
Mill  is  only  to  be  palliated  by  the  apology  which  the  editor  offers  in  a 
note — viz.,  that  it  occurs  not  in  a  published  letter  sent  by  the  writer  to 
the  papers,  but  in  a  private  communication  to  a  friend." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Letters  collected  in  the  present  volume  belong, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  Ruskin's  later  period,  in  which  the  mood  of 
splenetic  irritation  becomes  more  frequent.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  as  his  influence  became  more  widely  spread,  he  was  the  more 
invited  to  express  his  opinion  on  this,  that,  and  the  other  subject. 
Partly   in  good    nature,  and  partly  in    self-confidence,  he  was  easily 
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^drawn,^  and  allowed  himself,  as  he  says  in  one  of  the  Letters,  to 
be  **{dagQed  about  things  in  general.^  ^  That  he  still  wrote  ^with 
folly  provoked  zeal^  need  not  be  doubted;  but  in  these  latter  years 
the  stimulus  often  came  from  without,  not  from  within.  In  sudi 
cases  he  would  speed  his  arrow,  sometimes  in  hasty  scorn,  sometimes 
to  tease  or  startle  There  was  a  great  hubbub  in  the  critical  press 
when,  in  amending  Lord  Avebury^s  list  of  the  ^*  Best  Hundred  Books,^ 
Raskin  ^^put  his  pen  blottesquely  ^  through  the  name  of  Gibbon. 
Solemn  critics  informed  Ruskin  that  *^to  omit  Gibbon  is  to  leave  a 
gap  in  your  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  worid  which  nothing  else 
can  fill.'" '  As  if  Ruskin  were  not  aware  of  that  fact !  He  knew  his 
Gibbon  well,  and  had  annotated  it  page  by  page.  He  quarried  from 
the  marvellous  mine  freely;  but  he  was  not  going  to  abstain  from  his 
fling  at  Gibbon'^s  epithets,  nor  was  he  persuaded  that  every  book 
indispensable  to  a  scholar  is  necessarily  to  be  included  anumg  the 
selection  for  a  general  reader.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ruskin^s  explosions 
of  opinion  are  personal,  sincere,  and  therefore  interesting  to  any 
student  of  his  life  and  work. 

They  are,  also,  seldom  expressed  except  with  characteristic  vigour 
or  felicity.  The  later  letters  are,  as  we  have  seen,  often  more  hasty, 
and,  as  Ruskin  says,  less  rich  in  metaphor  than  the  earlier.  But  his 
art  of  expression  is  still  there.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  *'  spark- 
ling bits  of  aphoristic  wit  and  wisdom  "^  quoted  by  Mark  Pattison,  a 
fisdr  iux>portion  comes,  in  fact,  from  letters  of  tlie  later  period  of 
Ruskin's  style;  and  the  list  might  be  extended  from  other  letters 
later  still,  which  were  tiot  before  Pattison  at  the  time.  How  happy, 
fofr  instance,  is  his  rule  for  critics — to  ^*  praise  the  living  and  be  just 
to  the  dead^  (p.  559);  or  his  satire  upon  those  who  ^* think  to  refresh 
tbnnselves  from  the  foundry  by  picnic  in  a  lime-kiln^  (p.  571).  His 
description  of  the  Derbyshhre  glens  is  as  vivid  as  anything  he  ever 
wrote  (p.  57S).  His  excursions  into  politics  were  random ;  but  he  put 
very  happily  some  facts  about  Ireland  which  professional  politicians  do 
not  always  remember  (p.  582);  and  the  bitterness  of  his  diatribes 
against  the  moral  standards  and  mechanism  of  the  age  is  often  re- 
deemed by  the  finished  art  in  the  vituperation  (see,  e^,j  some  phrases 
on  pp.  594,  604).  One  likes  to  think  that  even  in  his  moments  of 
greatest  anger  and  seeming  despair,  he  had  the  craftsman^s  or  the 
swordsman'^s  pleasure  in  a  s^itence  well  pieced  or  a  blow  deftly  struck. 

1  See  below,  p.  69a 

*  "'Raskin's  Judgmsnt  of  Gibbon  sod  Darwin,"  in  the  New  York  OrUio,  May  1, 
188e. 
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His  dd  fHead,  Dr.  John  Brown,  was  of  tkat  conyictkn.  ^*  Ton  must 
hMive  pkasore  sometimes  in  your  work,^  he  wrote,  ^though  fierce 
indignation  not  seldom  lacerates  your  heart.  Did  you  not  like  that 
sentence  beginning  ^A  shejAerd  maid^  and  ending  with  ^the  ruins 
of  the  world '?""  Dr.  Brown  was  writing  of  a  passage  in  The  Bible 
ef  Amiens;^  but  a  like  felicity,  or  force,  of  language  iqppeais  on  many 
a  page  of  the  Arrowe,  and  habitual  energy  of  diction,  as  has  been  well 
said,*  was  ^nerer  yet  practised  by  a  melancholy  man,  and  must  have 
armed  Roskin  hfmsdf,  indignant,  insurgent,  menacing,  against  that 
prcrfonnder  calamity,  sadness.*^ 

Very  few  are  the  pages  of  this  collection  from  which  things  as  good 
eould  not  be  culled.  The  verdict  of  another  critic  of  the  original 
Arrows  of  the  Chace  may  be  given  :«<* 

''There  is  not  a  letter  in  the  book  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  is 
not  interesting;  not  one  but  is  distinguished  by  some  notable  feature,  as  a 
touch  of  fine  and  pleasant  wit,  or  a  stout  stroke  of  satire,  or  a  piece  of 
wisdom  nobly  thought  and  luminously  phrasedi  or  a  passage  of  sonorous 
and  splendid  ihetoric,  or  a  fiing  of  whimsical  temper.  To  follow  their 
author  through  his  many  moods  of  irony  and  reproof,  of  indignation  and 
of  calm,  of  fun  and  suggesUveness  and  scorn,  is  an  intellectual  exercise 
not  only  as  agreeable  as  can  be  imagined,  but  as  serviceable  also.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  much  to  say,  and  he  knows  so  well  how  to  say  it  that  people 
are  apt  to  value  his  sajdngs  even  more  for  their  manner's  sake  than  for 
the  sdce  of  their  matter.  It  is  the  common  lot  of  most  of  those  who  deal 
in  prose  to  be  either  useful  at  the  expense  of  beauty,  or  ornamental  at 
the  cost  of  servieeableness.  With  Mr.  Ruskin  it  Is  otherwise.  To  him 
the  instrument  of  prose  is  lyre  and  axe,  is  lamp  and  trowel,  is  a  brush  to 
paint  with  and  a  sword  to  slay,  fai  one.  A  great  artist  in  speech,  he  is 
a  working  exemphficatioo  of  the  theory  which  holds  that  Engliah  prose 
is  of  no  particular  epoch,  but  that  in  all  its  essential^  and  allowing  for  the 
influence  of  current  fasbkms  of  speech,  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with 
Shakespeare  and  with  Addison,  with  Bunyan  and  with  Burke,  with  Browne 
and  Bacon,  and  with  Carlyle  and  Sterne.  There  are  fow  manners  in  litera- 
ture at  once  so  affluent  and  so  subtle,  so  capable  and  so  full  of  refinement, 
as  that  of  the  author  of  Modem  PamterSf  The  reason  why  it  is  felt  to  be 
so  is,  we  take  it,  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  foct,  is  not  only  great  as  a  writer, 
but  great  as  an  intelligence  and  as  a  man.  To  a  mind  extraordinarily 
vigorous   yet   subtle,  to  an   imagination   unwontedly  rich   and  vivid  and 

^  Chapter  ii  §  4  (VoL  XXXIIJ.  p.  55) :  see  Letten  ^f  Dr.  John  Br0um,  1907, 
p.  275. 

*  In  a  reriew  of  Brown's  letters,  in  the  Athetututn, 
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tpleikBd,  he  addt  tbo  pi^eeknis  attrilmteft  of  a  noble  heart,  a  sweet  and 
earnest  temper,  and  a  boimdl««  goodwilL  These  attribates  are  perceived 
in  his  work  and  impart  to  it,  however  questionable  its  aim  and  however 
dabitable  its  condosions,  a  certain  fine  and  human  quality  of  reali^, 
which  is  one  secret  of  its  prodigious  force."  ^ 

Whether  this  estimate  be  accepted  or  not,  it  is  of  historical  interest 
in  this  edition  of  Ruskin^s  Works  as  marking  the  assured  place  which 
he  had  now  won  for  himself  from  a  leading  critical  organ,  at  one  time 
▼erj  grudging  to  his  literary  claims. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Letters  in  the  present  collection  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  rule  of  the  edition,  chronological ;  but  the 
chronological  list  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  (p.  xi.) 
is  supplemented  by  another  in  which  the  Letters  are  grouped  together 
under  their  several  subjects  (p.  475).  The  list  of  subjects  is,  as  Ruskin 
says,  a  sort  of  index  to  his  interests,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
dealt  with  more  elaborately  in  earlier  volumes.  Among  the  hobbies 
which  the  Letters  illustrate  is  chess.  From  his  boyhood  to  the  verge 
of  extreme  old  age,  he  was  a  great  lover  of  the  game.  An  attentive 
reader  might  have  guessed  as  much  from  analogies  drawn  from  chess 
in  Ruskin^s  books,  and  occasional  references  to  masters  of  the  game.* 
He  himself  played,  says  a  friend,  **  with  great  rapidity  and  considerable 
brilliancy.  At  one  time  he  was  a  constant  viritor  to  the  Maskelyne 
and  Cooke  entertMnment,  where  on  at  least  one  occasion  he  took  a 
hand  in  the  rubber  with  ^Pbycho^;  and  whenever  a  new  cheis-playing 
automaton  made  a  public  appearance  he  would  endeavour  to  try  con^ 
dusions  with  it.  Lideed,  it  was  A  matter  of  pride  to  him  that  he  had 
obtained  more  than  <»ie  victory  over  the  famous  Mephisto  at  the  time 
wh»i  it  was  performing  at  the  Crystal  Palace  with  considerable  kJai.^  * 
He  was  a  Vice-PreskJent  of  the  British  Chess  Association,  and  ^en- 
dowed the  national  tournaments  with  a  set  of  his  works — a  prize  much 
coveted  by  the  competitors  and  valued  by  the  winners.^  ^  Ruskin  was 
impatiesit,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  letters  in  this  volume,  with 
an  opponent  who  did  not  play  qnickly.  The  squares  on  Ruskin's  own 
board  wore  coloured  red  and  green.  He  was  fond  also  of  playing  by 
correspondence;  Mr.  Maodonald,  the  drawing-master  of  his  school  at 

1  AtkeMtmn^  December  18,  1880.    The  reriewer  was  W.  fi.  Henley. 
«  See  Vol.  VI.  p.  86 ;  Vol  XTH,  pp.  269,  272 ;  Vol.  XTX.  p.  466 ;  Vol.  XXXH. 
p.  492. 

•  Jokn  Biukin,  by  M.  H.  Spiehnann,  p.  160.  Compare  a  letter  t«  C.  K  Nortib 
of  February  16,  1874  (VoL  }CKXVII.). 

*  From  the  Chess  Colamn  of  the  W^dmimier  Guaette,  January  27,  1900. 
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Oxford,  was  often  his  antagonist  in  that  sort.^    His  library  contained 
a  comer  of  books  on  the  subject  (see  below,  p,  699). 

The  mantiscript  of  Ruskin^s  public  letters,  which  were  sent  to  the 
press,  is  naturally  not  available;  but  he  often  took  great  pains  with 
their  composition,  and  rough  drafts  of  some  of  them  are  contained  in 
his  note-books.  Two  pages  from  these  are  given  in  feu^imile,  pp.  498, 
501;  whilst  his  ^  blottesque ""  emendation  of  Lord  Avebury^s  list  of  the 
''Best  Hundred  Books'"  is  reproduced  from  the  PaU  Matt  Gazette 
(p.  688). 


''RUSKINIANA'" 

The  last  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted  to  a  collection  of  Rus- 
kiniana. 

The  first  section  of  these  contains  Reports  of  various  lectures  or 
Addresses  which  have  not  been  included  in  previous  volumes  (pp.  6S7- 
644). 

These  are  followed  by  the  Epitaphs  which  Ruskin  composed  for 
monuments  to  his  friend  and  pupil.  Prince  Leopold  (Duke  of  Albany), 
and  to  his  friend  and  tutor,  the  Rev.  Osborne  Grordon  (pp.  647,  648). 

The  next  section  collects  a  number  of  Circulars  and  Notices  issued 
at  various  times  by  Ruskin  (pp.  651-656). 

The  fourth  section  (pp.  669-676)  brings  together  from  various  sources 
a  number  of  Cofixfersaiions  with  Ruskin  i^ch  have  been  recorded  in 
print. 

In  the  following  sections  we  enter,  as  it  were,  into  Ruskin's  study 
and  library.  His  Note-books  and  Diaries  are  very  voluminous,  and  it 
has  been  thought  that  some  typical  extracts  from  the  former  might 
be  interesting.  No  author  has  preached  more  usefully  than  Ruskin  on 
the  duty  of  careful  reading,  and  the  Notes  here  given  show  him  at 
practice,  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  inwardly  digesting.  To  the 
constancy  of  his  Bible  studies,  repeated  reference  has  been  made  in 
the  Introductions  to  these  volumes;  while  the  references  supplied 
under  the]  text  show  how  the  language  of  the  Bible  mingled  perpetually 
with  his  thoughts.  The  Notes  on  the  Bible,  printed  in  this  volume 
(pp.  679-688X  are  samples  of  studies  of  the  kind  which  occur  in 
almost  all  his  note-books  and  diaries,  ^'  Once  in  his  rooms  at  Oxford,*"^ 
says  Mr.  Collingwood,*  "I  remember  getting  into  a  difficulty  about 
the  correct  quotation  of  some  passage.     'Haven^t  you  a  concordance?^ 

1  See  Vol.  XXL  p.  xxvi. 
>  Rtukin  Relics,  p.  211. 
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I  asked.  ^Fm  ashamed  to  say  I  have,^  he  said.  I  did  not  quite 
undeiBtand  him.  <WeIl,^  he  explained,  ^you  and  I  oughtnH  to  need 
Craden!^*^  Ruskin,  it  is  safe  to  say,  seldom  found  the  need.  He 
habitually  quoted  from  memory;  and  it  is  very  rarely  that,  in  editing 
these  volumes,  we  have  found  his  memory  even  at  trivial  fituH.  Together 
with  the  Bible,  Ri»kin  made  constant,  and  generally  a  daily,  study 
of  some  Greek  or  Latin  author,  or  of  Dante;  and  here,  again,  he 
aon«)tated  as  he  read.^  The  Notes  on  the  PhUus  of  Aristophanes 
(pp.  0B8-e9OX  which  he  read  in  1868  (as  he  tells  us  in  PfXBterUa^), 
show  the  manner  in  which  he  read.  His  selection  of  English  titles 
for  the  Odes  of  Horace  is  added  (pp.  690-094),  together  wiUi  a  few 
notes  for  his  intended  commentary,  already  mentioned;' 

An  account  of  RualekCs  Ubra/ry  follows  (pp.  697-70S),  and  this 
is  supplemented  by  such  of  his  Marginalia  (pp.  70S-709)  as  have 
found  their  way  into  print,  together  with  a  few  additions. 

Next  comes  a  section  of  Ruskiniana  devoted  to  a  collection  of 
personal  Anecdotes  (pp.  71S-7SSX  ObUer  Dicta  (pp.  7S8-727),  and 
ifueeUanea  (pp.  738,  729). 

Once  when  his  talk  was  rather  confidential,  Mr.  Collingwood  said, 
•* Never  mind,  Tm  not  Boswell  taking  notes."  "I  think,"  he  rej^ed, 
^you  might  do  worse!"*  Ruskin  had  many  note-takers  among  his 
friends,  disciples,  and  casual  acquaintances.  For  many  years  Ruskiniana, 
of  any  sort,  were  accounted  ^good  copy"  by  the  newspapers;  and 
few  authors  have  had  their  sayings  and  doings  so  minutely  dironicled. 
This  section  of  oiur  volume  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  Many 
additional  pages  would  have  been  required  for  the  inclusion  of  every 
story,  reminiscence,  and  casual  remark  which  has  appeared  in  print  in 
connexion  with  Ruskin.  But  it  is  believed  that  this  edition  includes, 
either  in  the  present  collection  or  in  other  volumes,  all  the  Ruskiniana 
that  are  of  any  interest  or  throw  any  light  on  the  author^s  character. 

Knally,  the  text  of  various  addresses  presented  to  Ruskin  is  added 
(pp.  788-785). 

The  iUugtratiofu  in  the  volume  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  Jixmiis^ 
piece  is  a  photograph,  by  H.  R.  Barraud,  of  Ruskin.     It  is  one  of  the 

>  He  made  similar  entries  in  hit  noto-books  on  Homer,  Pindar,  Plato,  Xeuophon, 
Pkoflsniai,  lAvy,  Pliny.  Analyses  of  Dante  and  indices  of  topics  are  frequent  in 
them.  He  kept  also  a  aeries  of  note-books  in  which  he  noted  passages  in  the 
clasMCS  or  other  authors  under  different  headings.  There  is  thus  a  ''Topics" 
book,  a  ''Myth"  book,  a  ''Plaeee''  book,  and  a  ''Grammar"  book. 

«  VoL  iiL  §  22  (Vol.  XXXV.). 

»  VoL  XXXm.  p.  xxiii. 

«  AuMi  ReHes,  p.  11. 
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photographs  to  which  Ruskin  refers  below  (p.  56S)  as  ^'the  first  that 
expressed  what  good  or  character  there  is  in  me  for  my  own  work.*" 

The  illustrations  to  The  StormrCkmd  (Plates  I.  and  II.)  have  been 
mentioned  akeady  (p.  xxvii.X  The  others  are  introduced  to  illustrate 
various  passages  in  the  Letters  or  Conversations.  Ruskin's  drawing  of 
Warwick  Castle  (Plate  IIL)  was  made  in  1847;  it  is  hi  sepia  (18x«H). 
The  Plate  (IV.)  of  Studies  in  the  Grotesque  was  etched  for  him  by 
Greoi^e  Cruikshanky  and  was  perhaps  intended  for  use  in  Stones  of 
Vefuce^  where  two  of  the  figures  were  separately  used;  for  liirther 
particulars,  see  p.  666.  In  connexion  with  Ruskin^s  defienoe  of  the 
Lake  Country,  an  early  drawing  (1888)  of  a  well<^known  spot,  Watend- 
lath  Tarn,  is  introduced  (Plate  V.);  it  is  m  pencil  (8ixl0|).  The 
drawing  of  Folkestone  done  in  1849  in  pen  and  sefHa  (11x18) — 
Plate  VI. — shows  the  place  in  the  old  days  which  Ruskin  remembered 
and  regretted  (pp.  610,  678).  These  two  drawings,  and  that  of 
Warwick  Castle,  are  ,in  the  collection  of  Mn  B.  B.  Macgeorge,  of 
Glasgow,  by  whose  kindness  they  are  here  reproduced.  The  last 
Plate  (VII.)  shows  the  piece  of  faience  which  in  Ruskin'^s  later  years 
occupied  the  central  position  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  study;  he 
attributed  it  to  Luca  della  Robbia,  but  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray,  who 
obtained  the  piece  for  him,  assigned  it  to  Andrea  (p.  666). 

E.  T.  C. 
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[MbSegrajMcal  Note.'-Tht  book  entitled  Tks  SUmn-Chud  nf  the  Nineteenth 
Cbittfiy  WB8  first  written  for  two  lectures  delivered  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion on  Februafy  4  and  11^  1884. 

The  first  lecture  was  InUy  reported  in  the  Timei  of  February  5,  1884, 
and  in  the  PaU  Matt  Gazette  of  the  same  date  (by  Mr.  Cook),  and  less 
fully  in  several  other  newspapers  (e.g.,  the  Standard).  The  second  lecture, 
which  it  had  been  understood  was  to  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
was  not  reported.  The  first  lecture  was  also  fully  reported  (by  Mr. 
Wedderbum)  in  the  Art  Journal  of  April  1884,  N.S.  No.  40,  pp.  105- 
108 ;  and  this  report  was  illustrated  by  woodcuts,  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper 
from  Mr.  Severn's  enlargements  of  Ruskin's  drawings.  In  the  Art  Journal 
the  titles  of  the  ''Sunset  at  Abbeville"  (now  Fig.  1  on  Plate  I.)  and  the 
Heme-Hill  Sunset  (Fig.  5  on  Plate  II.)  were  transposed.  These  woodcuts 
are  given  in  the  present  edition.  A  very  fisw  copies  of  them  were  printed 
separately  for  binding  up  with  the  edition  of  The  Storm-Cloud  next  described. 

ISSUE  IN  PARTS 

The  lectures  were  first  issued  in  two  P^rts,  small  quarto,  in  May  1884, 
9000  copies  of  each  being  printed. 

Pan  /.—The  title-page  was  as  given  here  (p.  3),  except  that  instead 
of  the  rose  theie  was  ''Lecture  L"  On  the  reverse  was  the  imprint, 
"Printed  by  |  Hamll,  Watson,  and  Viney,  limited,  |  London  and  Ayles- 
bnry."    FrefiM^e,  pp.  iii.-yL  ;  Lecture,  pp.  1-03. 

Issued  in  buff-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page  (enclosed  in 
a  plain  ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the  front.  On  this  tiUe-page  the 
date  '' Monday,  FOmmry  J^th"  was  added  below  "Lecture  I." 

Part  II. — ^The  title-page  was  as  before,  except  for  the  words  "Lecture  II. 
I  Mendaijf,  February  11th."  On  the  reverse  was  the  imprint,  "  Printed  by 
Hasell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Limited,  London  and  Aylesbury."  A  half-title 
preceded  the  title-page.  ''Lecture  II.,"  pp.  66-142;  half-title  '* Index," 
p.  143;  Index  (by  Mr.  Wedderbum),  145-152  (with  the  imprint  repeated 
at  the  fioot  of  p.  152).  Title-page  and  Contents  to  the  complete  work 
were  stitched  in  at  the  end  of  tiie  Pkurt 

Issued  as  before ;  the  words  '^  Price  Three  ShUlinge  the  IVo  Lectures.  | 
(Not  sold  separately)"  being  added  below  the  frame. 

ISSUE  IN  VOLUME  FORM 

This  may  still  be  called  Firet  Bdiiien,  as  it  was  made  np  of  remainder 
sheets  of  the  separate  Parts. 
The  titl^p^g®  ^  as  here  given  (p.  3);  on  the  reverse  is  the  imprint. 
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*^  Printed  by  |  Hazelly  Watson,  and  Viney,  limitad,  |  London  and  Aylea- 
bury."  The  half-title  and  title-page  are  not  eounted  in  the  pagination. 
Contenta,  p.  i. ;  Pre&ce,  pp.  iii.-vL 

lasoed  in  green  or  brown  cloth  boarda,  lettered  acrois  the  back :  **  Raskin 
I  Storm  I  Ckmd  |  1884."    Price  4s.  6d.    The  edition  is  still  current 

An  unaidkoriMd  Am^riean  edUUm  was  issued  at  60  cents. 

Beviewi  of  the  first  lectare  were  nomeroos.  See,  for  instance,  the 
St.  Jame9"9  GoMette,  Febmary  5;  Daify  Newi^  February  6,  1884  (noticed 
by  Ruskin,  p.  77X  Angnst  8,  1884;  Standard,  February  6;  WhUehaU 
Bmfiew,  February  7  (''Sin  and  the  Weather");  KnauMge,  February  8, 
1884  (rol.  vL  p.  81);  World,  February  13,  1884. 

A  note  in  the  World  (February  20,  1884)  sUtes  that  Ruskin,  ''on  the 
second  delivery  of  his  lecture,  inadvertently  raised  a  perfect  storm-cloud 
of  hisses  and  applause  by  speaking  of  the  mountain  which  fitces  his 
residence  at  Coniston  as  tiie  grand  'Old  Man.'  When  the  tumult  had 
subsided,  the  lecturer  rebuked  his  audience  (amongst  whom  was  Miss 
Gladstone)  for  their  display  of  feeling ;  but  he  was  unable  to  eradicate  the 
confusion  from  their  minds;  and  when  he  came  (S  35)  to  deacribe  the 
grand  Old  Man  as  looking  quite  frantic,  his  added  '  I  mean  the  mountain ' 
was  only  just  in  time  to  save  a  second  outburst.*' 


In  the  present  edition,  the  sections  have  been  numbered. 

The  words  Lecture  I.  and  the  date  have  been  added  on  p.  9.  And 
the  date  on  p.  42. 

Ruskin's  references  in  Lectare  I.  to  Notes  in  Lecture  II.  were  numerical 
"1"  to  "19,"  but  the  references  to  Notes  17  (in  f  21)  And  20  (in  f  38) 
were  omitted.  In  this  edition  references  to  the  Note,  section,  and  page 
are  given;  and  similarly  in  the  Notes  (in  Lecture  IL),  references  back  to 
the  several  pages  in  Lecture  I.  are  given,  and  occasionally  the  words 
commented  upon  (which  Ruskin  in  his  text  did  not  always  quote)  are 
supplied. 

A  few  typographical  errors  in  the  Greek  in  {f  ^^  ^  bave  been  cor- 
rected; and  references  to  Ruskin's  other  books  have  been  adjusted  to 
the  present  edition.  In  §  57,  line  2,  "atmosphere"  is  a  correction  fer 
"atmospheric";  and  in  §  65  '*On  the  Change,"  etc,  a  correction  for 
"On  the  Changes."] 
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PREFACE 

The  following  lectures,  drawn  up  under  the  pressure  of 
more  imperative  and  quite  otherwise  directed  work,^  contain 
many  passages  which  stand  in  need  of  support,  and  some, 
I  do  not  doubt,  more  or  less  of  correction,  which  I  always 
j^refer  to  receive  op^y  from  the  better  knowledge  of 
friends,  after  setting  down  my  own  impressions  of  the 
matter  in  clearness  as  far  as  they  reach,  than  to  guard 
mjrself  against  by  submitting  my  manuscript,  before  puUi- 
cation,  to  annotators  whose  stricture  or  suggestion  I  might 
often  feel  pain  in  refrising,  yet  hesitation  in  admitting. 

But  though  thus  hastily,  and  to  some  extent  incautiouslyt 
thrown  into  form,  the  statements  in  the  text  are  founded 
on  patient  and,  in  all  essential  particulars,  accurately  re- 
corded observations  of  the  sky,  during  fifty  years  of  a  life 
of  solitude  and  leisure;  and  in  all  tiiey  contain  of  what 
may  seem  to  the  reader  questionable,  or  astonishing,  are 
guardedly  and  absolutely  true. 

In  many  of  the  reports  given  by  the  daily  press,  my 
assertion  of  radical  change,  during  recent  years,  in  weather 
aspect  was  scouted  as  imaginary,  or  insane.  I  am  indeed, 
every  day  of  my  yet  spared  life,  more  and  more  gratefril 
that  my  mind  is  capable  of  imaginative  vision,  and  liable 
to  the  noble  dangers  of  delusion  which  separate  the  specu- 
lative intellect  of  humanity  from  the  dreunless  instinct  of 
brutes:  but  I  have  been  able,  during  all  active  work,  to 
use  or  refuse  my  power  of  contemplative  imagination,  with 
as  easy  command  of  it  as  a  physicist's  of  his  telescope :  the 
times  of  morbid  are  just  as  easily  distinguished  by  me  from 

^  (NmiDcly,  tbe  pnblicatioii  of  the  Oxford  leetoret  on   Th4  Art  qf  Bnghmd, 
Vol  XXXIII.] 
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8  THE  STORM-CLOUD 

those  of  healthy  vision,  as  by  men  of  ordinary  &culty 
dream  from  waking;  nor  is  there  a  single  fact  stated  in 
the  following  pages  which  I  have  not  verified  with  a 
chemist's  anfdysis,  and  a  geometer's  precision. 

The  first  lecture  is  printed,  with  only  addition  here  and 
there  of  an  elucidatory  word  or  phrase,  precisely  as  it  was 
given  on  the  4th  February.  In  repeating  it  on  the  11th, 
I  amplified  several  passages,  and  substituted  for  the  con- 
cluding one,  which  had  been  printed  with  accuracy  in  most 
of  the  leading  journals,  some  observations  which  I  thought 
calculated  to  be  of  more  g^ieral  interest.  To  these,  with 
the  additions  in  the  first  text,  I  have  now  prefixed  a  few 
explanatory  notes,  to  which  numeral  references  are  given  in 
the  pages  they  explain,  and  have  arranged  the  fragments 
in  connection  clear  enough  to  allow  of  their  being  read 
with  ease  as  a  second  Lecture. 

HnuiE  Hill,  1S«4  March,  1S84. 
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THE    STORM-CLOUD    OF    THE 
NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

LECTURE  I 

(Delivered  <m  Fehmary  4,  1884) 

1.  Li£T  me  first  assure  my  audience  that  I  have  no  arriere 
peiuA  in  the  title  chosen  for  this  lecture.  I  might,  indeed, 
have  meant,  and  it  would  have  been  only  too  like  me  to 
mean,  any  number  of  things  by  such  a  title ; — ^but,  to-night, 
I  mean  simply  what  I  have  said,  and  propose  to  bring  to 
your  notice^  a  series  of  cloud  j^enomena,  which,  so  fSeff  as 
I  can  wei^  existing  evidence,  are  peculiar  to  our  own 
times;  yet  which  have  not  hitherto  received  any  special 
notice  or  description  from  meteorologists. 

2.  So  far  as  the  existing  evidence,  I  say,  of  former 
literature  can  be  interpreted,  the  storm-cloud — or  more 
accurately  plague-doud,  for  it  is  not  always  stormy — ^which 
I  am  about  to  describe  to  you,  never  was  seen  but  by  now 
living,  or  latebf  living  eyes«  It  is  not  yet  twenty  years 
that  this — I  may  well  call  it,  wonderful — cloud  has  been, 
in  its  essence,  recognizable.  There  is  no  description  of  it, 
so  fitf  as  I  have  read,  by  any  ancient  observer.  Neither 
Homer  nor  Virgil,  neither  Aristophanes  nor  Horace,  ac'* 
knowledge  any  such  clouds  among  those  compelled  by 
Jove.  Chaucer  has  no  word  of  them,  nor  Dante;*  Milton 
nc»e,  nor  Thomson.  In  modem  times,  Scott,  Wwdsworth, 
and  Byrcm  are  alike  unconscious  of  them;  and  the  most 
observant  and  descriptive  of  scientific  men,  De  Saussure, 

>  rHere.  at  abnys,  a  c^miparison  of  the  final  text  witii  iti  earlier  stages  shoirt 
RmUd's  chaelenlng  npen  renrion.  The  prooft  read :''...  hring  to  your  notice 
no  pictorial  imagea  oi  political  gloom,  hot  only  a  aeriea  .  .  /'] 

<^  Note  1 ;  below,  g  41,  p.  4S.] 
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10  THE  STORM^LOUD 

is  utterly  silent  concerning  them.  Taking  up  the  traditi<ms 
of  air  from  the  year  before  Scott's  death,  I  am  aUe,  by 
my  own  constant  and  close  observatioUt  to  certify  you 
that  in  the  forty  following  years  (1881  to  1871  a^roxi- 
mately — ^for  the  phenomena  in  question  came  on  gradually) 
— ^no  such  clouds  as  these  are,  and  are  now  often  for 
months  without  intermissiont  were  ever  seen  in  the  skies 
of  England,  France,  or  Italy. 

8.  In  those  old  days,  when  weather  was  fine,  it  was 
luxuriously  fine;  when  it  was  bad — ^it  was  often  abomin- 
ably bad,  but  it  had  its  fit  of  temper  and  was  done  with  it 
— ^it  didn't  sulk  for  three  months  without  letting  you  see  the 
sun, — nor  send  you  one  cyclone  inside  out,  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  another  outside  in,  every  Monday  morning. 

In  fine  weather  the  sky  was  either  blue  or  clear  in  its 
light;  the  clouds,  either  white  or  golden,  adding  to,  not 
abating,  the  lustre  of  the  sky.  In  wet  weather,  there 
were  two  different  species  of  clouds, — ^those  of  beneficent 
rain,  which  for  distinction's  sake  I  will  call  the  ncm-electric 
rain-doud,  and  those  of  storm,  usually  charged  highly  with 
electricity.  The  beneficent  rain-cloud  was  indeed  often  ex- 
tremely dull  and  grey  for  days  together,  but  gracious  never- 
theless, felt  to  be  doing  good,  and  often  to  be  ddightftd 
after  drought ;  capable  also  of  the  most  exquisite  colouring, 
under  certain  conditions ;  ^  and  continually  traversed  in  clear- 
ing by  the  rainbow : — ^and,  secondly,  the  storm-cloud,  alwajrs 
majestic,  often  dazzlingly  beautiful,  and  felt  also  to  be 
beneficent  in  its  own  way,  affecting  the  mass  of  the  air 
with  vital  agitation,  and  purging  it  from  the  impurity  of 
all  morbific  elements. 

4.  In  the  entire  system  of  the  Firmament,  thus  seen 
and  understood,  there  a|^>eared  to  be,  to  all  the  thinkers 
of  those  ages,  the  incontrovertible  and  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  a  Divine  Power  in  creation,  which  had  fitted,  as 
the  air  for  human  breath,  so  the  clouds  for  human  sight 
and  nourishment; — ^the  Father  who  was  in  heaven  feeding 

1  [See  Note  2;  §  42,  p.  43.] 
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LECTURE  I  11 

day  by  day  the  souls  of  His  children  with  marvels,  and 
satisfying  them  with  bread,  and  so  filling  their  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness.^ 

Their  hearts,  you  will  observe,  it  is  said,  not  merely 
their  bellies,— or  indeed  not  at  all,  in  this  sense,  their 
bellies — but  the  heart  itself,  with  its  blood  for  this  life, 
and  its  faith  for  the  next.  The  opposition  between  this 
idea  and  the  notions  of  our  own  time  may  be  more  accu- 
rately expressed  by  modification  of  the  Greek  than  of  the 
English  sentence.    The  old  Greek  is — 

filling  with  meat,  and  cheerfulness,  our  hearts. 
The  modem  Greek  should  be — 

ifiiriirkiv  avtfiov  K€u  ai^pwTvvffi  ra^  yaoTepag  nfjAv. 
filling  with  wind,  and  foolishness,  our  stomachs. 

5.  You  will  not  think  I  waste  your  time  in  giving  you 
two  cardinal  examples  of  the  sort  of  evidence  which  the 
higher  forms  of  literature  furnish  respecting  the  cloud- 
I^enmnena  of  former  times. 

When,  in  the  close  of  my  lecture  on  landscape  last  year 
at  Oxford,'  I  spoke  of  stationary  clouds  as  diistinguished 
firom  passing  ones,  some  blockheads  wrote  to  the  papers  to 
say  that  clouds  never  were  stationary.*  Those  foolish  letters 
were  so  far  useful  in  causing  a  friend  to  write  me  the 
pretty  one  I  am  about  to  read  to  you,  quoting  a  passage 
about  clouds  in  Homer  which  I  had  m3rself  never  noticed, 
though  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  the  lUad. 
In   the   fifth    book,   after  the    truce    is    broken,   and    the 

»  [A45t8  xhr.  17.1 

*^  AHof  J^Hflandy  $  191  (VoL  XXXm,  p.  392).] 

*  [Tlie  Mferenoe  is  to  some  oorretpondenoe  m  the  PaU  MaU  Qamtte,  which 
fikllowed  its  report  ot  Raskin's  sixth  lecture  on  The  AH  €[f  EtwlatuL  Sir  Robert 
Rswiinson  (Noremhw  21),  in  an  interesting  letter  (headed  '^  Clouds,  Poets,  and 
Fstnten")^  said  that  ''Mr.  Raskin  never  saw,  other  than  in  imagination,  a  fiur- 
i^estlier  eloud  remain  motionlesB,"  and  cited  Antcny  and  Cleopatra^  Act  iv.  sc.  12. 
Another  oorreepondent  {'*  L,"  Norember  24)  referred  to  ''  Mr.  Ruskin's  extraordi- 
nsrf  remarks  on  stationary  clouds."] 
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U  THE  STORM-CLOUD 

aggressor  Trojans  are  rnshing  to  the  onset  in  a  tumult  of 
damour  and  charge.  Homer  says  that  the  Greeks,  abiding 
them,  ''stood  like  clouds/'  My  correspondent,  giving  the 
passage,  writes  as  follows: — 

''SiRy — Last    winter  when  I   was  at    Ajaccio,  I  was    one  day  reading 
Homer  bj  the  open  window^  and  came  upon  the  lines — 

re  KpovUav 
^Mcnrcy, 
cat  AkXmy 

'But  thej  stood^  like  the  clouds  which  the  Son  of  Kronos  establishes  in 
calm  upon  the  mountains^  motionless,  when  the  rage  of  the  North  and  of 
all  the  fiery  winds  is  asleep.'  As  I  finished  these  lines,  I  raised  my  eyes, 
and  looking  across  the  gulf,  saw  a  long  line  of  clouds  resting  on  ^e  top 
of  its  hills.  The  day  was  windless^  and  there  they  stayed,  hour  after  hour, 
without  any  stir  or  motion.  I  remember  how  I  was  delighted  at  the  time, 
and  have  often  since  that  day  thought  on  the  beauty  and  the  truthfulness 
of  Homer's  simile. 

''Perhaps  this  little  fact  may  interest  you,  at  a  time  when  you  are 
attacked  for  your  description  of  clouds. 

"I  am,  sir,  jtmn  faithfully, 

"G.  B.  HiLL."« 

6,  With  this  bit  of  noonday  from  Homer,  I  will  read 
you  a  smiset  and  a  sunrise  from  Byron.  That  will  enough 
express  to  you  the  scope  and  sweep  of  aU  glorious  litera- 
ture, from  the  orient  of  Greece  herself  to  the  death  of  the 
last  Englishman  who  loved  her.'  I  will  read  you  from 
Sardanapabis  the  address  of  the  Chaldean  priest  Beleses 


»  [Iliad,  ▼.  522-627.] 


[Qmfs^  Bbkbeck  If  ill,  D.C.L. ;  for  his  winter  sojoarn  m  Corsica  (1882*1883), 
sae  LdUrM  <f  Qeorge  Birkbm^  Hill,  1906.  pp.  146-14&  Ha  was  an  earlj  admirer 
of  Rasldn's  books :  see  tMef.,  p.  80.    Rosldn^s  reply  to  thb  letter  was  as  follows : — 

''Bkantwood^  1th  Dee.  '83. 

^'Mt  dbab  Sib^ — IVe  just  time  to  thank  yon,  by  this  post— bvt  please 
let  me  know  if  yoor  address  is  permanent.  1  had  totally  forgot  the  passage  ! 
— hfoX  I  dont  think  the  young  generstioa  will  teach  me  mn^  alwnt 
elondst  It  is  a  earions  feeling  in  old  age.  Homer  has  his  word  aboat 
that  too>  hasn't  he?— that  nobody  Imows  one's  old  suiews. — ^Ever  grate- 
fiiUy  yowe,  J.  Rusmr." 

{TaOu  about  Autographe,  by  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  1896,  p.  26,  where  the  letter 
is  given  in  fiu»imile).] 

^  [See  Note  3 ;  §  3,  p.  44.] 
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LECTURE  I  18 

to  the   sunset,  and   of  the   Greek   slave,   Myrrfaa,   to  the 
morning. 

"  The  san  goes  down :  methfnkt  he  sets  more  slowly^ 
Taking  his  last  look  of  Assjrria's  empire. 
How  red  he  glares  amongst  those  deepening  elonds,^ 
Like  the  hlo<^  he  predicts.*    If  not  in  rain. 
Thou  san  that  sinkest,  and  ye  stars  which  rise, 
I  hare  outwatch'd  ye,  reading  ray  by  ray 
The  edicts  of  your  okn,  which  make  Time  tremble 
For  what  he  brings  the  nations,  't  is  the  farthest 
Hoor  of  Assyria's  years.     And  yet  how  calm ! 
An  earthquake  should  announce  so  great  a  fall — 
A  summer's  sun  discloses  it     Yon  disk 
To  the  star-read  Chaldean,  bears  upon 
Its  everlasting  page  the  end  of  what 
Seem'd  everlMting ;  but  oh !  tiiou  true  sun ! 
The  burning  oracle  of  all  thai  live, 
As  fountain  of  all  life,  and  symbol  of 
Him  who  bestows  it,  wherefore  dost  thou  limit 
Th/  lore  unto  calamity?*    Why  not 
Unfoki  the  rise  of  days  more  worthy  thine 
All-glorious  burst  from  ocean  ?  why  not  dart 
A  beam  of  hope  athwart  the  future  years^ 
Am  of  wrath  to  its  days  ?    Hear  me !  oh,  hear  me  1 
I  am  thy  worshipper,  thy  priest,  thy  servant — 
I  have  gazed  on  thee  at  thy  rise  and  fall. 
And  bow'd  my  head  beneath  thy  mid-day  beams. 
When  my  eye  dared  not  meet  thee.     I  have  watdi'd 
For  thee,  and  after  thee,  and  pray'd  to  thee. 
And  sacrificed  to  thee,  and  read,  and  fear'd  thee. 
And  ask'd  <^  thee,  and  thou  hast  answer'd-^bat 
Only  to  thus  much.     While  I  speak,  he  sinks — 
Is  gone — and  leaves  his  beauty,  not  his  knowledge. 
To  the  delighted  west,  which  revels  in 
Its  hues  of  dying  f^ory.     Yet  what  is 
Death,  so  it  be  but  glorious?    'T  is  a  sunset; 
And  mortals  may  be  happy  to  resemble 
The  gods  but  in  decay.'^^ 

Thus  the  Chaldean  priest,  to  the  brightness  of  the  setting 
gun.    Hear  now  the  Greek  girl,  Myrrha,  of  his  rising : — 

**  Hie  day  at  kst  has  brc^en.     What  a  night 
Hath  nsher'd  it !     How  beautiful  in  heaven  I 
Though  varied  with  a  transitory  storm. 


[See  Note  4 ; 
See  Note  6i 

See  Note  6 ;  g  -mMfj^  -^/.j 
'Act  ii.  scene  1.    The  following  quotation  is  from  Act  v.  scene  l.J 
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14  THE  STORM-CLOUD 

More  beautifiil  in  that  variety :  ^ 
How  hideous  upon  earth!  where  peaee,  and  hope. 
And  love,  and  revel,  in  an  hour  were  tramjded 
By  human  passions  to  a  human  chaos, 
~  Not  yet  resolved  to  separate  elements: — 
'T  is  warring  still!    And  can  the  sun  so  rise. 
So  bright,  so  rolling  back  the  clouds  into 
Fapoitn  more  lovebf  than  the  unclouded  shf^ 
With  golden  pinnacles,  and  snowy  mountains, 
And  billows  purpler  than  the  ocean's,  making 
In  heaven  a  glorious  mockery  of  the  earth. 
So  like, — ^we  almost  deem  it  permanent; 
So  fleeting, — we  can  scarcely  call  it  aught 
Beyond  a  vision,  't  is  so  transiently 
Scatter'd  along  the  eternal  vault :  and  yet 
It  dwells  upon  the  soul,  and  soothes  the  soul. 
And  blends  itself  into  the  soul,  until 
Sunrise  and  sunset  form  the  haunted  epoch 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love." 

How  often  now — yovrng  maids  of  London,— 4o  you 
make  stmrise  the  ^^  haunted  epoch  **  of  either  ?  * 

7.  Thus  much,  then,  of  l^e  skies  that  used  to  be,  and 
clouds  ''more  lovely  than  the  unclouded  sky,"  and  of  the 
temper  of  their  observers.  I  pass  to  the  account  of  clouds 
that  are,  and — I  say  it  with  sorrow — of  the  dkbemper  of 
th€ir  observers. 

But  the  general  division  which  I  have  instituted  between 
bad-weather  and  fair-weather  clouds  must  be  more  carefully 
carried  out  in  the  sub-species,  before  we  can  reason  of  it 
farther:  and  before  we  begin  talk  either  of  the  sub-genera 
and  sub-species,  or  super-genera  and  super-species  of  cloud, 
perhaps  we  had  better  define  what  every  cloud  is,  and  must 
be,  to  begin  with. 

Every  doud  that  can  be,  is  thus  primarily  definable: 
''Visible  vapour  of  water  floating  at  a  certain  height  in 
the  air.**  The  second  clause  of  this  definition,  you  see,  at 
once  implies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  visible  vapour  of 
water  which  does  not  float  at  a  certain  height  in  the  air. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  one  extremely  cognizable  variety  of 

»rS6eNota7;S47,  p.46.] 

s  [Compare  the  ^' Notes  on  a  Word  in  Shakespeare,"  below,  p.  635.] 
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that  sort  of  vapour — ^London  Particular;^  but  that  especial 
Uessing  of  metropolitan  society  is  only  a  strongly-devdoped 
and  hi^^y-seasoned  condition  of  a  form  of  watery  vapour 
i^diich  exists  just  as  generally  and  widely  at  the  bottom  of 
the  air,  as  the  clouds  do — on  what,  tor  conv^ence'  sake, 
we  may  call  the  top  of  it;— only  as  yet,  thanks  to  the 
sagacity  of  scientific  men,  we  have  got  no  general  name 
for  the  bottom  cloud,  though  the  whole  question  of  cloud 
nature  b^[ins  in  this  broad  fact,  that  you  have  one  kind  of 
vapour  that  lies  to  a  certain  depth  on  the  ground,  and 
another  that  floats  at  a  certain  height  in  the  sky.'  Perfectly 
definite,  in  both  cases,  the  sur&ce  level  of  the  earthly 
vapour,  and  the  roof  level  of  the  heavenly  vapour,  are  each 
of  them  drawn  within  the  depth  of  a  fathom.  Under  their 
line,  drawn  for  the  day  and  for  the  hour,  the  clouds  will 
not  stoop,  and  above  theirs,  the  mists  will  not  rise.  Each 
in  their  own  region,  high  or  deep,  may  expatiate  at  their 
pleasure;  within  that,  tiiey  dimb,  or  decline, — ^within  that 
they  congeal  or  melt  away ;  but  below  their  assigned  horizon 
the  surges  of  the  doud  sea  may  not  sink,  and  the  floods  of 
the  mist  lagoon  may  not  be  swollen. 

8.  That  is  the  ftrst  idea  you  have  to  get  well  into  your 
minds  concerning  the  abodes  of  this  visible  vi^ur;  next, 
you  have  to  consider  the  manner  of  its  visibility.  Is  it, 
you  have  to  ask,  with  doud  vapour,  as  with  most  other 
things,  that  they  are  seen  when  they  are  there,  and  not 
seen  when  they  are  not  there  ?  or  has  cloud  vapour  so  much 
of  the  ghost  in  it,  that  it  can  be  visible  or  invisible  as  it 
likes,  and  may  perhaps  be  all  unpleasantly  and  malignantly 
there,  just  as  much  when  we  don't  see  it,  as  when  we 
do?  To  which  I  answer,  comfortably  and  generally,  that, 
on  the  whole,  a  doud  is  where  you  see  it,  and  isn't 
where  jrou  don't ;  ^  that,  when  there's  an  evident  and  honest 

1  rOiekeoi'f  phraie  for  London  fog:  coinod  in  Bleak  H<nm  (1852),  ch.  Hi.] 
*  [Oa  Xhm  gMMnl  rabject  of  tho  tdentifie  qneitions  whieh  Rnskin  asks  in  tlieso 
leetOTM  about  tho  elonds^  toe  the  Postscript  to  ch.  i.  part  vii.  of  Modem  Pamtere 
(VoL  Vn.  p,  141),  and  compare  the  eorrei^ondence  of  1885  with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
(VoL  XXXVlL).] 

'  [For  a  reference  by  Ruakin  to  tiiis  paaiage,  aee  §  00  (below,  p.  56).] 
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18  THE  STOttM-CLOUD 

thunder-dotid  m  the  north*east»  you  tieedn't  suppose  thtve't 
a  surreptitious  and  slinking  one  in  the  nwth*west  ;-~wheii 
there's  a  visiUe  fog  at  Bermondsey,  it  doesn't  follow  there';i 
a  spiritual  one,  more  than  usual,  at  the  West  End:  and 
wfatti  you  get  up  to  the  elouds,  and  can  walk  into  them 
or  out  of  ^em,.  as  you  like,  you  find  when  you're  in  them 
they  wet  your  whiskers,  or  take  out  your  curls,  and  when 
ymi're  out  of j. them,  they  don't;  and  therefore  you  may 
with  probability  assume — ^nOt  with  certainty,  observe,  but 
with  probaUlity-^tibat  there's  more  water  in  the  air  where 
it  damps  your  curls  than  where  it  doesn't.  If  it  gets  much 
denser  than  that,  it  will  begin  to  rain;  and  then  you  may 
assert,  certainly  with  safety,  that  there  is  a  shower  in  one 
place,  and  not  in  another;  and  not  allow  the  sdentific 
people  to  tell  you  that  the  rain  is  ever^nirhere;  hut  palpable 
in  Tooley  Street,  and  impalpable  in  Grosvenor  Square. 

9.  That,  I  say,  is  broadly  and  comfortably  so  on  the 
whole, — ^and  yet  with  this  kind  of  qualification  and  forther 
condition  in  the  matter.  If  you  watch  the  steam  coming 
strongly  out  of  an  engine-funnel,^ — at  the  top  of  the  fonnel 
it  is  transparent, — you  can't  see  it,  though  it  is  more  densely 
and  intensely  there  than  anywhere  else.  Six  inches  out  of 
the  funnel  it  becomes  snow-white, — ^you  see  it,  and  you  see 
it,  observe,  exactly  where  it  is, — it  is  then  a  real  and  proper 
doud.  Twenty  yards  ofi^  the  funnel  it  scatters  and  melts 
away;  a  little  of  it  sprinkles  you  with  rain  if  you  are 
underneath  it,  but  the  rest  disappears ;  yet  it  is  still  there ; 
— ^tiie  surrounding  air  does  not  absorb  it  all  into  space  in 
a  moment ;  there  is  a  gnidually  diffusing  current  of  invisible 
moisture-  at  the  end  of  the  visible  stream — an  invisibly,  yet 
quite  .substantial,  vapour ;  but  not,  according  to  our  defini* 
tion,  a  doud,  for  a  doud  is  vapour  visible. 

10.  Then  the  next  bit  of  the  question,  of  course,  is. 
What  makes  the  vapour  visible,  when  it  is  so?  Why  is 
the  compressed  steam  transparent,  the  loose  steam  white, 
the  dissolved  steam  transparent  again? 

^  [See  Note  8 ;  §  48,  p.  4&] 
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The  scientifie  people  tell  you  that  the  vapcHir  becomes 
visible,  and  diilled,  as  it  expands.  Many  thwks  to  them; 
but  can  they  show  us  any  reason  why  particles  of  water 
should  be  more  opaque  when  they  are  separated  than  when 
they  are  close  together,  or  give  us  any  idea  of  the  diffbrence 
of  the  state  of  a  particle  of  water,  which  won't  sink  in  the 
air,  finom  that  of  one  that  won't  rise  in  it  ?  ^ 

11.  And  here  I  must  parenthetically  give  you  a  little 
word  of,  I  will  venture  to  say,  extremdy  useful,  advice 
about  scientific  people  in  general  Their  first  business  is, 
of  course,  to  tell  you  things  that  are  so,  and  do  happen, — 
as  that,  if  you  warm  water,  it  will  boil ;  if  you  cool  it,  it 
will  freeze;  and  if  you  put  a  candle  to  a  cask  of  gun^ 
powder^  it  will  blow  you  up.  Their  seccmd,  and  far  more 
important  business,  is  to  tell  you  what  you  had  best  do 
under  the  circumstances, — ^put  the  kettle  on  in  time  for 
tea ;  powder  your  ice  and  salt,  if  you  have  a  mind  for  ices ; 
and  obviate  the  chance  of  explosion  by  not  making  the 
gunpowder.  But  ii^  beyond  this  safe  and  beneficial  business^ 
they  ever  try  to  eocplain  anything  to  you,  you  may  be 
coiidBdent  of  one  of  two  things, — either  that  they  know 
nothing  (to  speak  of)  about  it,  or  that  they  have  only 
seen  one  side  of  it — and  not  only  haven't  seen,  but  usually 
have  no  mind  to  see,  the  other.  When,  for  instance, 
Professor  Tyndall  explains  the  twisted  beds  of  the  Jim^ 
frau  to  you  by  intimating  that  the  Matterhom  is  growing 
flat ; '  or  the  clouds  on  the  lee  side  of  the  Matterhom  by 
the  wind's  rubbing  against  the  windward  side  of  it,' — ^you 
may  be  pretty  sure  the  scientific  people  don't  know  much 
(to  speak  of)  yet,  either  about  rock-beds,  or  cloud-beds. 
And  even  i£  the  explanation,  so  to  call  it,  be  sound  on  one 
side,  windward  or  1m,  you  may,  as  I  said,  be  nearly  certain 
it  w<m't  do  on  the  other.  Take  the  very  top  and  centre 
of  scientific  interpretation  by  the  greatest  of  its  masters : 

1  rSee  Note  9 ;  §  50,  p.  48.] 
MSmNcU  la;  S  61,  p.  48.1 
*  [Se#  Note  11 ;  §  6S#  P*  ^i 
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18  THE  STORM-CLOUD 

Newton  explained  to  you — or  at  least  was  once  supposed  to 
have  explained — why  an  apple  fell;  but  he  never  thought 
of  explaining  the  exactly  correlative,  but  infinitely  more 
difficult  question,  how  the  apple  got  up  there  1 

You  will  not,  therefore,  so  please  you,  expect  me  to 
explain  anything  to  you, — I  have  come  solely  and  simply 
to  put  before  you  a  few  facts,  idiich  you  can't  see  by 
candlelight,  or  in  railroad  tunnels,  but  which  are  making 
themselves  now  so  very  distinctly  felt  as  well  as  seen,  that 
you  may  perhaps  have  to  roof,  if  not  wall,  half  London 
afresh  before  we  are  many  years  older. 

12.  I  go  back  to  my  point — ^the  way  in  which  clouds, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  visible.  I  have  defined  the 
floating  or  sky  cloud,  and  defined  the  fsUing  or  earth  cloud. 
But  there's  a  sort  of  thing  between  the  two,  which  needs 
a  third  definition :  namely,  Mist.  In  the  22nd  page  of  his 
Ghders  of  the  Alps^^  Professor  Tyndall  says  that  "  the 
marvellous  blueness  of  the  sky  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day  indicated  that  the  air  was  charged,  almost  to  saturation, 
with  transparent  aqueous  vapour."  Well,  in  certain  weather 
that  is  true.  You  all  know  the  peculiar  clearness  which 
precedes  rain, — when  the  distant  hUls  are  looking  nigh.  I 
take  it  on  trust  from  the  scientific  people  that  there  is 
then  a  quantity — almost  to  saturation — of  aqueous  vapour 
in  the  air,  but  it  is  aqueous  vapoiur  in  a  state  which  makes 
the  air  more  transparent  than  it  would  be  without  it. 
What  state  of  aqueous  molecule  is  that,  absolutely  unre* 
flective*  of  light — perfectly  transmissive  of  light,  and  show- 
ing at  once  the  colour  of  blue  water  and  blue  air  on  the 
distant  hills? 

18.  I  put  the  question — and  pass  round  to  the  other 
side.  Such  a  clearness,  though  a  certain  forerunner  of  run, 
is  not  always  its  forerunner.  Far  the  contrary.  Thick  air 
is  a  much  more  frequent  forerunner  of  rain  than  clear 
air.     In  cool  weather,  you  will  often  get  the  transparent 

1  [The  rafereDcefl  are  to  the  first  edition  (1860)  of  Tk$  Glacien  qf  the  A^n.] 
*  [See  Note  12;  §  54,  p.  51.    Also  Note  14,  §  57,  p.  53.] 
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prophecy:  but  in  hot  weather,  or  in  certain  not  hitherto 
defibied  states  of  atmosphere,  the  forerunner  of  rain  is  mist. 
In  a  general  way,  after  you  have  had  two  or  three  days 
of  rain,  the  air  and  sky  are  healthily  clear,  and  the  sun 
bright.  If  it  is  hot  also,  the  next  day  is  a  little  mistier — 
the  next  misty  and  sultry, — and  the  next  and  the  next, 
getting  thicker  and  thicker,  end  in  another  storm,  or  period 
of  rain. 

14.  I  suppose  the  thick  air,  as  well  as  the  transparent, 
is  in  both  cases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour; — but  also 
in  both,  observe,  vapour  that  floats  everywhere,  as  if  you 
mixed  mud  with  the  sea ;  and  it  takes  no  shape  anywhere : 
you  may  have  it  with  calm,  or  with  wind,  it  makes  no 
differ^ice  to  it.  You  have  a  nasty  haze  with  a  bitter  east 
wind,  or  a  nasty  haze  with  not  a  leaf  stirring,  and  you 
may  have  the  clear  blue  vapour  with  a  fresh  rainy  breeze, 
or  the  clear  blue  vapour  as  still  as  the  sky  above.  What 
difference  is  there  between  these  aqueous  molecules  that  are 
dear,  and  those  that  are  muddy,  these  that  must  sink  or 
rise,  and  those  that  must  stay  where  they  are,  these  that 
have  form  and  stature,  that  are  bellied  like  whales  and 
badced  like  weasels,^  and  those  that  have  neither  backs 
nor  fronts,  nor  feet  nor  faces,  but  are  a  mist — ^and  no 
more — over  two  or  three  thousand  square  miles? 

I  again  leave  the  questions  with  you,  and  pass  on. 

15.  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  all  aqueous  vapour  as  if 
it  were  either  transparent  or  white — ^visible  by  becoming 
opaque  like  snow,  but  not  by  any  accession  of  colour. 
But  even  those  of  us  who  are  least  observant  of  skies, 
know  that,  irrespective  of  all  supervening  colours  from  the 
sun»  there  are  white  clouds,  brown  clouds,  grey  clouds, 
and  black  douds.  Are  these  indeed — ^what  they  appear  to 
be — entirdy  distinct  monastic  disciplines  of  doud:  Black 
Friars,  and  White  Friars,  and  Friars  of  Orders  Grey?  Or 
is  it  only  their  various  nearness  to  us,  their  denseness,  and 

1  [Compare  AH  ^  England,  §  185 :  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  989.] 
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20  THE  STORM-CLOUD 

the  failing  of  the  light  upon  them,  that  makes  some  clouds 
look  black ^  and  others  snowy? 

I  can  only  give  you  qualified  and  cautious  answer. 
There  are,  by  differences  in  their  own  character,  Domini^ 
can  clouds,  and  there  are  Franciscan; — there  are  the  Black 
Hussars  of  the  Bandiera  della  Morte,^  and  there  are  the 
Scots  Greys  whose  horses  can  run  upon  the  rock/  But 
if  you  ask  me,  as  I  would  have  you  ask  me,  why  argent 
and  why  sable,  how  baptized  in  white  like  a  bride  or  a 
novice  and  how  hooded  with  blackness  like  a  Judge  of  the 
Vdimgericht  Tribunal,* — I  leave  these  questions  with  you, 
and  pass  on. 

16.  Admitting  degrees  of  darkness,  we  have  next  to 
ask  what  colour  from  sunshine  can  the  white  cloud  receive, 
and  what  the  black? 

You  won't  expect  me  to  tell  you  all  that,  or  evai  the 
little  that  is  accurately  known  about  that,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  yet  note  these  main  facts  on  the  matter. 

On  any  pure  white,  and  practically  opaque,  doud,  or 
thing  like  a  cloud,  as  an  Alp,  or  Milan  Cathedral,  you  can 
have  cast*  by  rising  or  setting  sunlight,  any  tints  of  amber, 
orange,  or  moderately  deep  rose — ^you  can't  have  lemcm 
yellows,  or  any  kind  of  green  except  in  negative  hue  by 
opposition ;  and  though  by  storm-li^t  you  may  sometimes 
get  the  reds  cast  very  deep,  beyond  a  certain  limit  you 
cannot  go, — ^the  Alps  are  never  vermilion  colour,  nor  flamkigo 
colour,  nor  canary  colour;  nor  did  you  ever  see  a  full 
scarlet  cumulus  of  thunder-cloud. 

On  opaque  white  vapour,  then,  remember,  you  can  get 
a  glow  or  a  blush  of  colour,  never  a  flame  of  it. 

17.  But  when  the  cloud  is  transparent  as  well  as  pure. 


See  Note  13 ;  §  56,  p.  52.] 


>  ,For  the  reference  here^  see  Fidinn,  /Wr  wad  fbui,  §  89  (below,  p.  350).] 

*  [''Shall  horses  run  upon  the  rock?"  (Amos  vi.  12).  To  the  "terrible  Scote 
Grefs/'  RuBkin  often  refers:  see  VoL  X:?UUI1.  p.  475^  and  the  other  passages 
there  noted.! 

*  rrhe  MS.  h^B,  in  place  of  'Mike  a  Judge/'  etc.,  "like  a  sister  of  mercy  as 
they  dress  nowadays,  or  a  carrion  crow  as  they  dress  on  all  days."  For  "the 
Vehmgericht,"  see  Anne  qf  GeterHein,  eh.  xx.} 

*  ffhe  word  "cast"  is  to  be  distinguished  from  "reflected":  see  Note  U, 
§  M^  p.  5a]  ^ 
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and  can  be  filled  with  light  through  all  the  body  of  it, 
you  then  can  have  by  the  light  reflected^  from  its  atoms 
any  force  conceivable  by  hiunan  mind  of  the  entire  group 
of  the  golden  and  ruby  colo\u:s,  from  intensely  burnished 
gold  colour,  through  a  scarlet  for  whose  brightness  there 
are  no  words,  into  any  depth  and  any  hue  of  Tyrian  crim- 
son and  Byzantine  purple.  These  with  full  blue  breathed 
between  them  at  the  zenith,  and  green  blue  nearer  the 
horizon,  form  the  scales  and  chords  of  colour  possible  to 
the  morning  and  evening  sky  in  pure  and  fine  weather; 
the  keynote  of  the  opposition  being  vermilion  against  green 
blue,  both  of  equal  tone,  and  at  such  a  height  and  acme 
of  brilliancy  that  you  cannot  see  the  line  where  their  edges 
pass  into  each  other. 

18.  No  colours  that  can  be  fixed  in  earth  can  ever 
represent  to  you  the  lustre  of  these  cloudy  ones.  But  the 
actual  tints  may  be  shown  you  in  a  lower  key,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  their  power  and  relation  to  each  other. 

I  have  painted  the  diagram  here  shown  you^  with 
colours  prepared  for  me  lately  by  Messrs.  Newman,  which 
I  find  brilliant  to  the  height  that  pigments  can  be;'  and 
the  ready  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett*  enables  me  to 
show  you  their  effect  by  a  white  light  as  pure  as  that  of 
the  day.  The  diagram  is  enlarged  from  my  careful  sketch 
of  the  sunset  of  1st  October,  1868,  at  Abbeville,  which 
was  a  beautiful  exam^e  of  what,  in  fine  weather  about  to 
pass  into  storm,  a  simset  could  then  be,  in  the  districts  of 
Kent  and  Picardy  unaffected  by  smoke.^  In  reality,  the 
ruby  and  vermilion  clouds  were,  by  myriads,  more  numerous 
than  I  have  had  time  to  paint :  but  the  general  character  of 
their  grouping  is  well  enough  expressed.     All  the  illumined 

^  ^ee  Note  14;  §  56,  p.  63.] 

>  rPi^.  1  on  Plate  I.l 

'  [Compure  Raskin's  letter  to  Mr.  Collingwood  given  in  the  Introdnction,  above, 
p,  zxvii.] 

^  jrPor  a  letter  from  Raskin  to  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  then  the  actor-manager  of 
the  Princess'  Theatre,  on  his  production  of  Claudian,  see  a  later  volame  of  this 
edition.] 

'  [See  the  farther  description  of  this  sky  below^  §  60^  p.  56,  In  his  dialry  at 
Abbeville  (October  1,  1868}  Rctskin  notes :  ''The  most  lovely  sunset  I  ever  saw  in 
heaven,  beating  the  Boulogne  one  of  1861,  not  in  richnesSi  but  in  exquisiteness."] 
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clouds  are  hig^  in  the  air,  and  nearly  motionless;  beneath 
them,  electric  stonn-doud  rises  in  a  threatening  cumulus 
on  the  right,  and  drifts  in  dark  flakes  across  the  hcnrizoQ, 
casting  from  its  brok^i  masses  radiating  shadows  oa  the 
upper  clouds.  These  shadows  are  traced,  in  the  first  place 
by  making  the  misty  blue  of  the  open  sky  more  trans- 
parent, and  therefore  darker;  and  seccmdly,  hy  entirely 
intercepting  the  sunbeams  on  the  bars  of  cloud,  whidb, 
within  the  shadowed  spaces,  show  dark  cm  the  blue  instead 
of  light 

But,  mind,  all  that  is  d<Hie  by  reflected  light — and  in 
that  light  you  never  get  a  green  ray  from  the  reflecting 
doud ;  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  green  lighted 
cloud  relieved  from  a  red  sky, — ^the  doud  is  alwajrs  red, 
and  the  sky  green,  and  green,  observe,  by  tiransmitted,  not 
reflected  light' 

19.  But  now  note,  there  is  another  kind  of  cloud,  pure 
white,  and  exquisitdy  delicate ;  which  acts  not  by  reflecting, 
nor  by  refracting,  but,  as  it  is  now  called,'  ifi^fracting,  the 
sun's  rays.  The  particles  of  this  cloud  are  said — ^with  what 
truth  I  know  not* — ^to  send  the  sunbeams  round  them 
instead  of  through  them;  somehow  or  other,  at  any  rate, 
they  resolve  them  into  their  prismatic  element;  and  then 
you  have  literally  a  kalddoscope  in  the  sky,  wiUi  every 
colour  of  the  prism  in  absolute  purity;  but  above  all  in 
force,  now,  the  ruby  red  and  the  greeny — ^with  purple,  and 
violet^blue,  in  a  virtual  equality,  more  definite  than  that  of 
the  rainbow.^  The  red  in  the  rainbow  is  mostly  brick  red, 
the  violet,  though  beautiful,  often  lost  at  the  edge;  but  in 
the  prismatic  doud  the  violet,  the  green,  and  the  ruby  are 
all  more  lovely  than  in  any  predous  stones,  and  they  are 
varied  as  m  a  bird's  breast,  changing  their  fdaces,  depths, 
and  extent  at  every  instant ; — ^the  main  cause  of  this  change 

»  [Bee,  again,  Note  14 :  §  67,  p.  63.1 

'  mie  proof  has,  ''as  Professor  Tyndall  calls  it" :  see  OlaeUrt  i^  the  Alp;  1860, 
p.  237.] 

»  rSee  Note  15;  §  68,  p.  64.] 

^  [For  a  reference  to  this  passage,  see  VoL  VII.  p.  148  n.] 
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A  Sunset  at  Abbeville,  1868 


^.2 

An  August  Sky  at  Brantwood,  1880 
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LECTURE  I  28 

being,  that  the  {Hismatic  cloud  itself  is  always  in  rapid, 
and  generally  in  fluctuating  motion. 

''  A  light  TeU  of  clouds  had  drawn  itself,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  in 
descrilring  his  solitary  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa,^  ''between  me  and  the  sun, 
and  this  was  flooded  with  the  most  brilliant  dyes.  Orange,  red,  green, 
bine — all  the  hues  produced  by  diffiraction — ^were  exhibited  in  the  utmost 
splendour. 

''Three  times  during  my  ascent  (the  short  ascent  of  the  last  peak) 
similar  veils  drew  themidves  across  the  sun,  and  at  each  passage  the 
splendid  phenomena  were  renewed.  There  seemed  a  tendency  to  form 
circular  sones  of  colour  round  the  sun ;  but  the  clouds  were  not  sufficiently 
onMbnn  to  permit  of  this,  and  they  were  consequently  broken  into  spaces, 
each  steep^  with  the  colour  due  to  the  condition  of  the  cloud  at  the 
place." 

Three  times,  you  observe,  the  veil  passed,  and  three 
times  another  came,  or  the  first  faded  and  another  formed ; 
and  so  it  is  always,  as  far  as  I  have  registered  prismatic 
cloud:  and  the  most  beautiful  colours  I  ever  saw  were  on 
those  that  flew  &stest. 

20.  This  second  diagram'  is  enlarged  admirably  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Severn  from  my  sketch  of  the  sky  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  6th  of  August,  1880,  at  Brantwood,  two  hours 
before  sunset.*  You  are  looking  west  by  north,  straight 
towards   the   sun,   and   nearly  straight   towards   the  wind. 

1  [Gkieier9  of  the  Ahi,  p.  154.] 

>  mg.  2  on  Plate  LI 

'  [For  further  remarks  on  H.  see  below,  §  60,  p.  M.  In  his  diary  (Brantwood, 
August  6)  Ruskin  made  the  following  entry: — 

'*  In  the  afternoon  ihe  most  orerwhelming,  wonderful  hours  of  increas- 
ing prismatic  light,  like  a  painted  window  in  heaven,  pale  hut  intent; 
and  in  one  or  two  cases,  even  deep  rose  colour,  passing  into  orange, 
barred  or  interstained  with  pale  emerald  green,  paning  here  and  there 
into  olive  but  not  violet  except  in  some  £urk  grey  clouds  which  became 
riolet  by  being  touched  with  the  ruby :  these  very  rare  and  small,  like 
Tomer's  lightest  spray  of  dark  touches  in  Flint  Ciastle.  All  this  on  the 
edges  above  the  sun,  at  about  12-15^  above  him;  he,  some  20^  above 
horizon  ;  and  all  sky  interwoven  with  muslin  and  netting  of  divinest  cirri 
cloud,  over  infinite  shoals  and  sands  of  mackerel  cloud;  but  all  flying, 
^siling,  melting—re-appearing— twisting  and  intertwisting — faster  than  eye 
could  follow;  and,  after  some  three  hours  of  this  play  (6  to  8),  ending 
in  two  great  ranks  of  storm-cloud — slower,  pale  against  higher,  dark  (or 
backing  of  dark) :  the  latter  with  long  locks  and  tresses,  as  of  hair  at  its 
edge ;  and  both  overlying  the  range  of  hills,  exactly  like  the  Hesperides 
drsgon — ending  northward  in  a  clear  sky  against  a  black  monster  cloud — 
half  dolphin,  half  tiger  (which?)  rolled  and  rose,  and  finally  toppled 
and  tnmoled — the  hoe  of  it,  or  where,  bad  it  been  a  beast,  the  face  would 
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From  the  west  the  wmd  blows  fiercely  towards  you  out  of 
the  blue  sky.  Under  the  blue  space  is  a  flattened  dome 
of  earth-cloud  clinging  to,  and  altogether  masquing  the 
form  of,  the  mountain,  known  as  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston, 

The  top  of  that  dome  of  cloud  is  two  thousand  ei^t 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mountain  two  thousand  six 
hundred,  the  cloud  l3dng  two  hundred  feet  deep  on  it 
Behind  it,  westward  uid  seaward,  all's  clear;  but  when  the 
wind  out  of  that  blue  clearness  comes  over  the  ridge  of 
the  earth-cloud,  at  that  moment  and  that  line,  its  own 
moisture  congeals  into  these  white — I  believe,  tc^-clouds; 
threads,  and  meshes,  and  tresses,  and  tapestries,  flying,  fail- 
ings melting,  reappearing;  spinning  and  unspinning  them- 
selves, coiling  and  uncoihng,  winding  and  unwinding,  faster 
than  eye  or  thought  can  follow:  and  through  all  their 
dazzling  maze  of  frosty  filaments  shines  a  painted  window 
in  palpitation;  its  pulses  of  colour  interwoven  in  motion, 
intermittent  in  fire,— emerald  and  ruby  and  pale  purple  and 
violet  melting  into  a  blue  that  is  not  of  the  sky,  but  of 
the  sunbeam; — ^purer  than  the  crystal,  softer  than  the  rain<^ 
bow,  and  brighter  than  the  snow. 

But  you  must  please  here  observe  that  while  my  first 
diagram  did  with  some  adequateness  represent  to  you  the 
colour  facts  there  spoken  of,  the  present  diagram  can  only 
eajplaith  not  reproduce  them.  The  bright  r^ected  colours 
of  clouds  ca7i  be  represented  in  painting,  because  they  are 
reUeved  against  darker  colours,  or,  in  many  cases,  are  dark 
colours,  the  vermilion  and  ruby  clouds  being  often  much 
darker  than  the  green  or  blue  sky  beyond  them.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  phenomena  now  under  your  attention,  the 
colours  are  all  brighter  than  pure  whitey — ^the  entire  body 

have  been,  fidling  forwmrd  like  a  p^loomy  and  ilow  avalanche  and  melting, 

as  it  was  torn  down  or  dragged,  into  nothingness. 

**  I  believe  ^ese  swift  and  mocking  clouds  and  oolonrs  are  onl^  between 

storms.    They  are  assuredly  new  in  Heaven,  so  fiur  as  my  life  reaches. 

I  never  saw  a  single  example  of  them  till  after  1870." 
For  a  coloured  reproduction  of  Tomer's  "^  Flint  Castle/'  see  Plate  XL  in  VoL  XXII. 
(p.  62).     F6r  the  dragon  in  his  ''Garden  of  the  Hesperides,"  see  Plate  78  in 
Modern  PoMm'9,  voL  v.  (VoL  VU.  p.  402).] 
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of  the  cloud  in  whidbi  they  show  thennelves  being  white 
by  transmitted  light,  so  that  I  can  only  show  you  what 
the  ctdours  are,  and  where  they  are,— 4)ut  leaving  them 
dark  on  the  white  gromid.  Only  artificial,  and  very  high 
illumination  would  give  the  real  effect  of  them, — ^painting 
cannot. 

21.  Enough,  however,  is  here  done  to  fix  in  your  minds 
the  distinction  betweien  those  two  species  of  cloud,-'-one, 
either  stationary^  or  slow  in  motion,  reflecting  unresolved 
light  ;^  the  other,  fisst-flyii]g,.and  iranemitUng  resolved  light. 
What  difference  is  there  in  the  nature  of  the  atoms,  be* 
tween  those  two  kinds  of  clouds?  I  leave  tiie  question 
with  you  for  to-day,  merely  hinting  to  you  my  suspicion 
tiiat  itie  prismatic  cloud  is  oi  finely^oommimited  water,  or 
ice,'  instead  of  aqueous  vapour ;  but  the  only  due  I  have 
to  this  idea  is  in  the  purity  of  the  rainbow  formed  in  host 
mist,  lying  close  to  water  surfaces.  Such  mist,  however, 
<mly  becomes  prisnuUic  as  common  rain  does,  when  the 
sun  is  behind  titd  spectator,  while  prismatic  clouds  are,  on 
the  contrary,  always  between  the  spectator  and  the  sun. 

22.  The  main  reason,  however,  why  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  yet  about  these  colours  of  diffbtction  or  interfer^ 
ence,  is  that^  whenever  I  try  to  find  anything  firm  for  you 
to  dq>end  cm,  I  am  stopped  by  the  quite  fiightful  inac«- 
euraoy  of  the  scientific  people's  temis,  which  is  the  conse^ 
quenoe  of  their  always  trying  to  write  mixed  Latin  and 
En^^h,^  so  losing  the  grace  of  the  erne  and  the  sense  of 
the  other.  And,  in  this  point  of  the  difiraction  of  light  I 
am  stopped  dead  by  their  confusion  of  idea  also,  in  using 
the  WMds  undulation  and  vibration  as  sjmonjrms.  *'  When," 
says  Professor  Tyndall,^  '^you  are  told  that  the  atoms  of 
the  sun  vibrate  at  different  rates,  and  produce  waves  of 
different  sizes,— your  experience  of  yrater-waves  will  enable 
you  to  form  a  tolerably  clear  notion  of  what  is  meant." 

I  [See  Note  16;  §  60,  p.  55.1 

>  See  Note  17 ;  g  61,  p.  56.] 

»    Compare  DeucaHon,  li.  ch.  L  §  36  n.  (Vol  XXVI.  p.  317).] 

<  [Ibrms  qf  Water,  §  29  (p.  11)0     . 
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"Tolerably  clear 'M — ^your  toleraticMi  must  be  eoiuwler* 
able,  then.  Do  you  suppose  a  water-wave  is  like  a  harp- 
string  ?  Vibration  is  the  movement  of  a  body  in  a  state  of 
tension, — undulation,  that  of  a  body  absolutely  lax.  In 
vibration,  not  an  atom  of  the  body  changes  its  place  in 
relation  to  another, — ^in  undulation,  not  an  atom  of  the 
body  remains  in  the  same  place  with  regard  to  anoth^. 
In  vibration,  every  particle  of  the  body  ignores  gravitation, 
or  defies  it, — in  imdulation,  every  particle  erf  the  body  is 
slavishly  sulnnitted  to  it.  In  undulation,  not  one  wave 
is  like  another;  in  vibration,  every  pulse  is  alike.  And  of 
undulation  itself,  there  are  all  manner  <rf  visible  conditions, 
which  are  not  true  conditions.  A  flag  ripples  in  the  wind, 
but  it  does  not  undulate  as  the  sea  does, — £or  in  the  sea^ 
the  water  is  taken  from  the  trough  to  put  on  to  the  ridge, 
but  in  the  flag,  though  the  motion  is  progressive,  the  bits 
of  bunting  keep  their  place.  You  see  a  field  of  com  undu<- 
lating  as  if  it  was  water, — ^it  is  different  from  the  flag,  for 
the  ears  of  com  bow  out  of  their  places  and  return  to 
them, — and  yet,  it  is  no  more  like  the  undulation  of  the 
sea,  ^an  the  shaking  of  an  aq)en  leaf  in  a  storm,  or  the 
lowering  of  the  lances  in  a  battle. 

And  the  best  of  the  jest  is,  that  after  mixing  up  these 
two  notions  in  thdr  heads  inextricably,  the  scient^  people 
apply  both  when  neither  will  fit;  and  when  all  undulation 
Imown  to  us  pr^umes  weight,  and  all  vibration,  impact, — 
the  undulating  theory  of  light  is  proposed  to  you  concern- 
ing a  medium  which  you  can  neither  weigh  nor  touch  1 

All  camntunicable  vibration — of  course  I  mean — imd  in 
dead  matter:  You  may  fall  a-shivering  on  your  own  ac- 
count, if  you  like,  but  you  can't  get  a  billiard-ball  to  fall 
a-shivering  on  its  own  account.^ 

28.  Yet  observe  that  in  thus  signalizing  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  terms  in  which  they  are  taught,  I  neither  accept, 
nor  assail,  the  conclusions  respecting  the  oscillatory  states 
of  light,  heat,  and  sound,   which   have  resulted   from  the 

1  [See  Note  18;  §  95,  p.  69.] 
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postulate  of  an  elastic,  though  impalpable  and  imponder- 
able ether,  possessing  the  elasticity  of  air.  This  only  I 
desire  you  to  mark  with  attention, — ^that  both  light  and 
sound  are  sensoHons  of  the  animal  frame,  which  remain,  and 
must  remain,  wholly  inexplicable,  whatever  manner  of  force, 
pulse,  or  palpitation  may  be  instrumental  in  producing 
them:  nor  does  any  such  force  become  light  or  sounds 
except  in  its  rencontre  with  an  animaL  The  leaf  hears 
no  murmur  in  the  wind  to  which  it  wavers  on  the  branches, 
nor  can  the  clay  discern  the  vibration  by  which  it  is 
thrilled  into  a  ruby.  The  Eye  and  the  Ear  are  the 
creators  alike  of  the  ray  and  the  tone;  and  the  conclusion 
follows  logically  from  the  right  conception  of  their  living 
power, — ''He  that  planted  the  Ear,  shall  He  not  hear? 
He  that  formed  the  Eye,  shall  not  He  see  ? "  ^ 

24.  For  security,  therefore,  and  simplicity  of  definition 
of  light,  you  will  find  no  possibility  Of  advancing  beyond 
Plato's  "  the  power  that  through  the  eye  manifests  colour,"  • 
but  on  that  definition,  you  will  find,  alike  by  Plato  and 
all  great  subsequent  thinkers,  a  moral  Science  of  Light 
founded,  for  and  away  more  important  to  you  than  all  the 
physical  laws  ever  learned  by  vitreous  revelation.  Concern- 
ing which  1  will  refer  you  to  the  sixth  lecture  which  I 
gave  at  Oxford  in  1872,  on  the  relation  of  Art  to  the 
Science  of  Light  (Eagles  Nest^  §  97*),  reading  now  only 
the  sentence  introducing  its  subject: — 

"The  'Fiat  lax'  of  creatioii  is  therefore,  in  the  deep  tense,  'fiat  anima,* 
and  is  as  mach,  when  you  understand  it,  the  ordering  of  Intelligence  as  the 
ordering  of  Vi^on.  It  is  the  appointment  of  change  of  what  had  been 
else  only  a  mechanical  effluence  from  things  unseen  to  things  unseeing, — 
from  Stars,  that  did  not  shinCi  to  Earth,  that  did  not  perceive, — ^the 
change,  I  say,  of  that  blind  vibration  into  the  glory  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
for  human  eyes:  so  making  possible  the  communication  out  of  the  un- 
&tliomable  truth  of  that  portion  of  truth  which  is  good  for  us,  and 
mwAww%mfHw%g  to  US|  and  is  set  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night  of 
oar  joy  and  our  sorrow." 

1  rhmhoB  mr.  a] 

s  IMktM,  314  A:  see  VoL  XX.  p.  223,  and  oompare  VoL  XXII.  pu  IM.] 

»  [VoL  XXIL  p.  IM.] 
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25.  Returning  now  to  our  subject  at  the  point  from 
which  I  permitted  myself,  I  trust  not  without  your  pardon, 
to  diverge;  you  may  incidentally,  but  carefully,  observe, 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  sky  as  that  represented  in  the 
second  diagram,  so  far  as  it  can  be  abstracted  or  conveyed 
by  painting  at  all,  implies  the  total  absence  of  any  pervad- 
ing warmth  of  tint,  such  as  artists  usually  call  ^'tone/' 
Every  tint  must  be  the  purest  possible,  and  above  all  the 
white.  Partly,  lest  you  should  think,  from  my  treatment 
of  these  two  phases  of  effect,  that  I  am  insensible  to  the 


Fig,  8 

Twilight  between  Verona  and  Brescia^  1845 

quality  of  tone, — and  partly  to  complete  the  representation 
of  states  of  weather  unde^ed  by  plague-cloud,  yet  capable 
of  the  most  solemn  dignity  in  saddening  colour,  I  show 
you.  Diagram  8,  the  record  of  an  autumn  twilight  of  the 
year  1845, — ^sketched  while  I  was  changing  horses  between 
Verona  and  Brescia.  The  distant  sky  in  this  drawing  is 
in  the  glowing  calm  which  is  always  taken  by  the  great 
Italian  painters  for  the  background  of  their  sacred  pictures ; 
a  broad  field  of  cloud  is  advancing  upon  it  overhead,  and 
meeting  others  enlarging  in  the  distance;  these  are  rain- 
clouds,  which  wiU  certainly  close  over  the  clear  sky,  and 
bring  on  rain  before  midnight:  but  there  is  no  power  in 
them  to  pollute  the  sky  beyond  and  above  them:  they  do 
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not  daricen  the  air,  nor  defile  it,  nor  in  any  way  mingle 
with  it;  their  edges  are  burnished  by  the  sun  like  the 
edges  of  golden  shields,  and  their  advancing  march  is  as 
deliberate  and  majestic  as  the  fading  of  the  twilight  itself 
into  a  darkness  full  of  stars. 

26.  These  three  instances  are  all  I  have  time  to  give  of 
the  former  conditions  of  serene  weather,  and  of  non-electric 
rain-cloud.  But  I  must  yet,  to  complete  the  sequence  of 
my  subject,  show  you  one  example  of  a  good,  old^-fashioned, 
h^thy,  and  mighty,  storm. 

In  Diagram  V  Mr.  Severn  has  beautifidly  enlarged  my 
sketch  of  a  July  thunder-cloud  of  the  year  1858,  on  the 
Alps  of  the  Val  d'Aosta,  seen  from  Turin,  that  is  to  say, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant.  You  see  that  no 
mistake  is  possible  here  about  what  is  good  weather  and 
what  bad,  or  which  is  cloud  and  which  is  sky;  but  I  show 
you  this  sketch  especially  to  give  you  the  scale  of  heights 
for  such  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  These  thunder  cumuli 
entirely  hide  the  higher  Alps.'  It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  they  have  buried  them,  for  most  of  their  own  aspect 
of  height  is  owing  to  the  approach  of  their  nearer  masses; 
but  at  all  events,  you  have  cumulus  there  rising  from  its 
base,  at  about  three  thousand  feet  above  tiie  plain,  to  a 
good  ten  thousand  in  the  air. 

White  cirri,  in  reality  parallel,  but  by  perspective  radiat- 
ing, catch  the  sunshine  above,  at  a  height  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  thousand  feet;  but  the  storm  on  the  mountains 
gathers  itself  into  ja  full  mile's  depth  of  massy  cloud, — 
every  fold  of  it  involved  with  thimder,  but  every  form 
of  it,  ev«y  action,  every  colour,  magnificent :— doing  its 
mighty  work  in  its  own  hour  and  its  own  dominion,  nor 
snatclung  frt)m  you  for  an  instant,  nor  defiling  with  a 
stain,  the  abiding  blue  of  the  transcendent  sky,  or  the 
fretted  silver  of  its  passionless  clouds. 

27.  We  so  rarely  now  see  cumulus  cloud  of  this  grand 

>  [Fig.  4  on  Plate  11.  (p.  40).l 

•  [In  the  MS.,  ''Monts  Comlnn  and  Velan."] 
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kind,  that  I  will  yet  delay  you  by  reading  the  description 
of  its  nearer  aspect,  in  the  180th  page  of  Eaglets  Nest:^ — 

''The  rain  which  flooded  our  fields  the  Sundaj  before  last,  was  followed, 
as  you  will  remember^  by  bright  days,  of  which  Tuesday  the  20th  (February, 
1872)  was,  in  London,  notable  for  the  splendour,  towards  the  afternoon, 
of  its  white  cumulus  clouds.  There  has  been  so  mueh  bkek  east  wind 
lately,  and  so  much  fog  and  artificial  gloom,  besides,  that  I  find  it  is 
actually  ^ome  two  years  since  I  last  saw  a  noble  cumulus  cloud  under  full 
Hght.  I  ohanded  to  be  standing  under  the  Victoria  Tower  at  West- 
mipster,  when  the  largest  mass  of  them  floated  past,  that  day,  from  the 
north-west;  and  I  was  more  impressed  than  ever  yet  by  the  awfulness  of 
the  cloud-form,  and  its  unaccountableness,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  Victoria  Tower,  seen  against  it,  had  no  magnitude:  it  was 
^ke  looking  at  Mont  Blanc  over  a  lamp-post.  The  domes  of  cloud-snow 
were  heaped  as.  definitely:  their  broken  flanks  were  as  grey  and  firm 
as'  rocks,  and  the  whole  mountain,  of  a  compass  and  height  in  heaven 
wfaidi  only  became  more  and  more  inconceivable  as  the  eye  strove  to 
aspjend  it,  was  passing  behind  the  tower  with  a  steady  march,  whoae 
swiftness  must  in  realRv  have  been  that  of  a  tempest:  yet,  along  all  the 
ravines  of  vapour,  precipice  kept  pace  with  precipice,  and  not  one  thrust 
another. 

"  What  is  it  that  hews  them  out  ?  Why  is  the  blue  sky  pure  ther^ — 
the  cloud  solid  here ;  and  edged  like  marble :  and  why  does  the  state  of 
the  blue  sky  pass  into  the  state  of  cloud,  in  that  calm  advance  ? 

/'It  is  true  that  you  can  more  or  leu  imitate  the  forms  of  doud  with 
explosive  vapour  or  steam;  but  the  steam  melts  instantly,  and  the  ex- 
plosive vapour  dissipates  itself.  The  cloud,  of  perfect  form,  proceeds  un- 
changed. It  is  not  an  explosion,  but  an  enduring  and  advancmg  presence. 
Th^  more  you  think  of  it,  the  less  explicable  it  will  become  to  you." 

28.  Thus  fSeur  then  oi  clouds  that  were  once  familiar; 
now  at  last,  entering  on  my  immediate  subject,  I  shall  best 
introduce  it  to  you  by  reading  an  entry  in  my  diary  which 
gives  progressive  description  of  the  most  gentle  aspect  of 
the  modem  plague-cloud. 

''Bolton  Abbey,  4M  Jufy,  1875. 

''  Half-past  eight,  morning ;  the  first  bright  morning  for 
the  last  fortnight. 

'^At  half-past  five  it  was  entirely  clear,  and  entirely 
calm;   the  moorlands  glowing,  and  tiie   Wharfe  glittering 


213> 


^  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition;   §§  130,  131   (VoL  XXJI.  pp.  212- 
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in  sacred  lights  and  even  the  thinHrtemroed  field-flowers 
quiet  as  stars,  in  the  peace  in  which-** 

*''A1I  trees  and  simples,  gfCAt  and  small. 
That  balmj  leaf  do  bear. 
Than  they  ifere  painted  on  a  wall. 
No  more  do  move,  nor  steir/  ^ 

But,  lui  hour  ago,  the  leaves  at  my  window  first  shook 
sUghtly.  They  are  now  trembling  continuously ^  as  those  of 
all  the  trees,  under  a  gradually  rising  wind,  of  which  the 
tremulous  action  scarcely  permits  the  direction  to  be  defined, 
— but  which  falls  and  returns  in  fits  of  varying  force,  like 
those  which  precede  a  thxmderstorm — never  wholly  ceasing: 
the  direction  of  its  upper  current  is  shown  by  a  few  ragged 
white  clouds,  moving  fast  from  the  north,  which  rose,  at 
the  time  of  the  first  leaf-shaking,  behind  the  edge  of  the 
moors  in  the  east. 

"This  wind  is  the  plague- wind  of  the  eighth  decade 
of  years  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  a  period  which  will 
assuredly  be  recognized  in  future  meteorological  history 
as  one  of  phenomena  hitherto  unrecorded  in  the  courses 
of  nature,  and  characterized  pre-aninently  by  the  almost 
ceaseless  action  of  this  calamitous  wind.  While  I  have 
been  writing  these  sentences,  the  white  clouds  above  speci- 
fied have  increased  to  twice  the  size  they  had  when  I 
began  to  write;  and  in  about  two  hours  from  this  time — 
say  by  eleven  o'clock,  if  the  wind  continue, — ^the  whole 
sky  will  be  dark  with  them,  as  it  was  yesterday,  and  has 
been  through  prolonged  periods  during  the  last  five  years. 
I  first  noticed  the  definite  character  of  this  wind,  and  of 
the  clouds  it  brings  with  it,  in  the  year  1871,  describing 

^  [ffffinne*,  or  Saer$d  Songf,  wherein  the  right  use  of  Poeeie  may  be  «fpM.  By 
Alexander  Home,  Edinburffh,  1599.  The  author  (156(^-1609)  was  mmister  of 
Logie ;  the  ro^e  (which  is  from  his  best  poem,  A  Description  of  the  Day  Eetivallf 
Pb  16)  i«  in  tiM  original  :-- 

''All  trees  and  sim^ee,  great  and  small. 
That  balmie  leile  do  Mir, 
Nor  thay  were  painted  on  a  wall, 
Nae  msir  they  move  or  stair/'] 
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it  tiien  in  the  July  number^  ci  Fort  CImngera;  but  Uttle, 
at  that  time,  apprehending  either  its  universality,  ot  any 
probability  of  its  annual  continuance.  I  am  able  now  to 
state  positively  that  its  range  of  power  extends  from  the 
North  of  England  to  Sicily;  and  that  it  blows  more  or 
less  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  except  the  early  autumn. 
This  autumnal  abdication  is,  I  hope,  beginning:  it  blew 
but  feebly  yesterday,  though  without  intermission^  &om 
the  north,  making  every  shady  place  cold,  while  the  sun  was 
burning;  its  effect  on  the  sky  being  only  to  dim  the  blue 
of  it  between  masses  of  ragged  cumulus.  To-day  it  has 
entirely  fallen ;  and  there  seems  hope  of  bright  weather, 
the  first  for  me  since  the  end  of  May,  when  I  had  two  fine 
days  at  Aylesbury;  the  third,  May  28th,  being  bladk  again 
from  morning  to  evening.  There  seems  to  be  some  reference 
to  the  blackness  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  this  wind  in 
the  old  French  name  of  Bise,  ^ g^^ey  wind';  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  darkest  and  bitterest  days  of  it  I  ever  saw  was 
at  Vevay  in  1872."* 

29.  The  first  time  I  recognized  the  clouds  brought  by 
the  plague-wind  as  distinct  in  character  was  in  walking 
back  from  Oxford,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  to  Abingdon,' 
in  the  early  spring  of  1871 :  it  would  take  too  long  to  give 
you  any  account  this  evening  of  the  particulars  which  drew 
my  attention  to  them;  but  during  the  following  months  I 
had  too  frequent  opportunities  of  verifying  my  first  thoughts 
of  them,  and  on  the  first  of  July  in  that  year  wrote  the 
description  of  them  which  be^s  the  Fors  Clavigera  of 
August,  thus: — 

''It  is  the  first  of  July,  and  I  sit  down  to  write  bj  the  dismallest  light 
that  ever  jet  I  wrote  by ;  namely,  the  light  of  this  midsummer  morning, 
in  mid-England  (Matlock,  Derbyshire),  in  the  year  1871. 

"For  the  sky  is  covered  with  grey  cloud; — not  rain-doud,  but  a  dry 
black  veil,  which  no  ray  of  sunshine  can  pierce ;  partly  diffused  in  mist, 

^  rrhst  is,  the  August  number,  written  in  July :  see  below,  §  29.] 
^  [An  error  for  1870;  his  diijry  of  that  year  notes  on  May  6  at  Vevav  the 
"bitter  black  east  wind."] 

'  [Where  Ruskm  was  Uviag  at  tiia  time :  see  V<^.  XX.  p.  xxzuc.] 
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fiBd>le  mist,  enough  to  make  distant  objects  nnlntdligible,  yet  without  any 
sobstance,  or  wreathing,  or  colour  of  its  own.  And  everywhere  the  leaves 
of  tbe  trees  are  shaking  fitfuUv,  as  they  do  before  a  thunderstorm;  only 
not  violently,  but  enough  to  show  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  a  strange, 
bitter,  blighting  wind.  Dismal  enough,  had  it  been  the  first  morning  of 
its  kind  uiat  summer  had  sent.  But  during  all  this  spring,  in  London, 
and  at  Oxford,  through  meagre  March,  through  changelessly  isuUen  April, 
thnnigh  despondent  May,  and  darkened  Jane,  morning  after  morning  has 
eome  grey-^rouded  thus. 

''And  it  is  a  new  thing  to  me,  and  a  very  dreadful  one.  I  am  fifty 
years  old,  and  more;  and  since  I  was  five,  have  gleaned  the  best  hours  of 
my  life  in  the  sun  of  spring  and  summer  mornings ;  an4 1  never  saw  such 
as  these,  till  now. 

''And  the  scientific  men  are  busy  as  ants,  examining  the  sun  and  the 
mooD,  and  the  seven  stars,  and  can  tell  me  all  about  tikem,  I  believe,  by 
this  time;  and  how  they  move,  and  what  they  are  made  of. 

''And  I  do  not  care,  for  my  part,  two  copper  spangles  how  they  move, 
nor  what  they  are  made  of.  I  can't  move  them  any  other  way  than  Uiey 
go,  nor  make  them  of  anything  eke,  better  than  Uiey  are  made.  Bat  I 
would  care  much  and  give  much,  if  I  could  be  told  where  this  bitter 
wind  oomes  from,  and  what  it  is  made  of. 

'*  For,  perhaps,  with  forethought,  and  fine  laboratory  science,  one  might 
make  it  <x  something  else. 

**  It  lodes  partly  as  if  it  were  made  of  poisonous  smoke ;  very  possibly  it 
may  be :  there  are  at  least  two  hundred  furnace  chimneys  in  a  square  of  two 
miles  on  every  side  of  me.  But  mere  smoke  would  not  blow  to  and  fro  in 
that  wild  way.  It  looks  more  to  me  as  if  it  were  made  of  dead  men's  souls 
—each  of  them  as  are  not  gone  yet  where  they  have  to  go,  and  may  be 
flitting  hither  and  thither,  doubting,  themselves,  of  the  fittest  place  for  them. 

''Yon  know,  if  there  are  such  things  as  souls,  and  if  ever  any  of  them 
hannt  places  where  they  have  been  hurt,  there  must  be  many  above  us, 
just  now,  displeased  enough  ! "  ^ 

The  last  sentence  refers  of  course  to  the  battles  of  the 
Franco-Gtennan  campaign,  which  was  especially  horrible  to 
me,  in  its  digging,  as  the  Germans  should  have  known,  a 
moat  flooded  with  waters  of  death  between  the  two  nations 
for  a  century  to  come. 

80.  Since  that  Midsummer  day,  my  attrition,  however 
otherwise  occupied,  has  never  relaxed  in  its  record  of  the 
[dienomena  characteristic  of  the  plague- wind;  and  I  now 
define  for  you,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  essential  signs  of  it. 

(1.)  It  is  a  wind  of  darkness, — all  the  former  conditions 
of  tormenting  winds,  whether  from  the  north  or  east,  were 
more  or  less  capable  of  coexisting  with  sunlight,  and  often 

>  {VoL  XXVII,  j^  132,  13a] 
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with  steady  and  bright  sunlight;  but  whenever,  and  wher- 
ever the  plague-wind  blows,  be  it  but  for  ten  minutes,  the 
sky  is  darkened  instantly. 

81.  (2.)  It  is  a  malignant  qnality  of  wind,  unconnected 
with  any  one  quarter  of  the  compass ;  it  blows  indifferently 
from  all,  atteching  its  own  bitterness  and  malice  to  the 
worst  characters  of  the  proper  winds  of  each  quarter.  It  will 
blow  either  with  drenching  rain,  or  dry  rage,  from  the  south, 
— ^with  ruinous  blasts  from  the  west, — with  bitterest  chills 
from  the  north, — and  with  venomous  blight  from  the  east. 

Its  own  favourite  quarter,  however,  is  the  south-west, 
so  that  it  is  distinguished  in  its  malignity  equally  from 
the  Bise  of  Provence,  which  is  a  north  wind  always,  and 
from  our  own  old  friend,  the  east. 

82.  (8.)  It  always  blows  tremuhyusly,  making  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  shudder  as  if  they  were  all  aspens,  Imt  with 
a  peculiar  fitfulness  which  gives  them — and  I  watdi  them 
this  moment  as  I  write — an  expression  of  anger  as  well  as 
of  fear  and  distress.  You  may  see  the  kind  of  quivering, 
and  hear  the  ominous  whimpering,  in  the  gusts  that  precede 
a  great  thunderstorm ;  but  plague-wind  is  more  panic-struck, 
and  feverish ;  and  its  sound  is  a  hiss  instead  of  a  wail. 

When  I  was  last  at  Avallon,^  in  South  France,  I  went 
to  see  Fatcst  played  at  the  little  country  theatre :  it  was 
done  with  scarcely  any  means  of  pictorial  effect,  except  a 
few  old  curtains,  and  a  blue  light  or  two.  But  the  night 
on  the  Brocken  was  nevertheless  extremely  appalling  to 
me, — a  strange  ghastliness  being  obtained  in  some  of  the 
witch  scenes  merely  by  fine  management  of  gesture  and 
drapery;  and  in  the  phantom  scenes,  by  the  half-palsied, 
half-furious,  faltering  or  fluttering  past  of  phantoms  stum- 
bling as  into  graves ;  as  if  of  not  only  soulless,  but  senseless. 
Dead,  moving  with  the  very  action,  the  rage,  the  decrepi- 
tude, and  the  trembling  of  the  plague- wind. 

88.  (4.)  Not  only  tremiilous  at  every  moment,  it  is  also 
intermittent  with  a   rapidity  quite  unexampled   in   former 

1  [In  Angott  1882 :  see  the  IntrodactiMt  to  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxxv.] 
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weather.  There  are,  indeed*  dajrs — and  weeks,  on  which 
it  blows  without  cessation,  and  is  as  inevitable  as  the  Gulf 
Stream ;  but  also  there  are  days  when  it  is  contending  with 
healthy  weather,  and  on  such  days  it  will  remit  for  half 
an  hour,  and  the  sun  will  begin  to  show  itself,  and  then 
the  wind  will  come  back  and  cover  the  whole  sky  with 
clouds  in  ten  minutes;  and  so  on,  every  half-hour,  through 
the  whole  day ;  so  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  go  on  with 
any  kind  of  drawing  in  colour,  the  light  being  never  for 
two  seconds  the  same  from  morning  till  evening. 

84.  (5.)  It  d^frades,  while  it  intensifies,  ordinary  storm; 
but  before  I  read  you  any  description  of  its  efforts  in  this 
kind,  I  must  correct  an  impression  which  has  got  abroad 
through  the  papers,^  that  I  speak  as  if  the  plague-wind 
blew  now  always,  and  there  were  no  more  any  natural 
weather.  On  the  contrary,  the  winter  of  1878-9  was  one 
of  the  most  healthy  and  lovely  I  ever  saw  ice  in ; — Coniston 
lake  shone  under  the  calm  dear  frost  in  one  marble  field, 
as  strong  as  the  floor  of  Milan  Cathedral,  half  a  mile  across 
and  four  miles  down;  and  the  first  entries  in  my  diary 
which  I  read  you  shall  be  from  the  22nd  to  26th  June, 
1876,  of  perfectly  lovely  and  natural  weather : — 

*'Sundaif,  95tk  June,  1876. 

'^Yesterday,  an  entirely  glorious  sunset,  unmatched  in 
beauty  since  that  at  Abbeville,* — deep  scarlet,  and  purest 
rose,  on  purple  grey,  in  bars ;  and  stationary,  plumy,  sweep- 
ing filaments  above  in  upper  sky,  like  *imng  up  the  brushy' 
said  Joanie ;  remaining  in  glory,  every  moment  best,  chang- 
ing from  one  good  into  another,  (but  only  in  colour  or 
hght—form  steadjff)  for  half  an  hour  full,  and  the  clouds 
afterwards  fading  into  the  grey  against  amber  twilight, 
riationary  in  the  same  form  for  about  txvo  hours^  at  least. 

*  [Thifl  jMMaa^,  it  will  be  Dfitad,  wat  added  in  reritiiig  the  spoken  leeture  for 
AepuMf.] 

*  [See  ai>ove,  p.  21-] 
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The  darkening  rose   tint   remained   till  half-past  ten,  the 
grand  time  bdng  at  nine. 

**  The  day  had  been  fine, — exquisite  green  light  on  after- 
noon hills.'* 

''Mmd^,  86M  Jun€,  1876. 

"Yesterday  an  entirely  perfect  summer  light  on  the  Old 
Man;  Lancaster  Bay  all  clear;  Ingleborough  and  the  great 
Pennine  fkult  as  on  a  map.  Divine  beauty  of  western 
colour  on  thyme  and  rose, — then  twilight  of  clearest  warm 
amber  far  into  night,  of  pale  amber  all  night  long;  hills 
dark-clear  against  it. 

"  And  so  it  continued,  only  growing  more  intense  in  blue 
and  sunlight,  all  day.  After  breakfast,  I  came  in  from  the 
well  under  strawberry  bed,  to  say  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  so  pure  or  intense,  in  Italy ;  and  so  it  went 
glowing  on,  cloudless,  with  soft  north  wind,  all  day." 

''  \6tk  Jufy. 

''The  sunset  almost  too  bright  through  the  hUnds  for 
me  to  read  Humboldt  at  tea  by, — finally,  new  moon  like 
a  lime-light,  reflected  on  breeze-struck  water;  traces,  across 
dark  calm,  of  reflected  hills.'' 

85.  These  extracts  are,  I  hope,  enough  to  guard  you 
against  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  it  all  only  means 
that  I  am  myself  soured,  or  doting,  in  my  old  age,  and 
always  in  an  ill  humour.  Depend  upon  it,  when  old  men 
are  worth  anything,  they  are  better-humoured  than  young 
ernes;  and  have  learned  to  see  what  good  there  is,  and 
jriteasantness,  in  the  world  they  are  likely  so  soon  to  have 
orders  to  quit. 

Now  then — ^take  the  following  sequences  of  accurate 
description  of  thunderstorm,  with  plague-wind. 

''SSaJ  Jwne,  1S76. 

''Thunderstorm;  pitch  dark,  with  no  blackne^^ — but 
deep,    high,  Jilthiness   of   lurid,    yet    not    sublimely   lurid. 
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smoke-doud ;  dense  manufacturing  mist;  fearful  squalls  of 
shivery  wind,  making  Mr.  Severn's  sail^  quiver  like  a  man 
in  a  fever  fit — all  about  four,  afternoon*— but  only  two 
or  three  claps  of  thunder,  and  feeble,  though  near,  flashes. 
I  never  saw  such  a  dirty,  weak,  foul  storm.  It  cleared 
suddenly  after  raining  all  afternoon,  at  half-past  eight  to 
nine,  into  pure,  natural  weather,— low  rain-clouds  on  quite 
dear,  green,  wet  hills.** 

**Brantwood,  IStk  AuguH,  1879. 

"  The  most  terrific  and  horrible  thunderstorm,  this  morn- 
ing, I  ever  remember.  It  waked  me  at  six,  or  a  little 
before — ^then  roUing  incessantly,  like  railway  luggage  trains, 
quite  ghastly  in  its  mockery  of  them — ^the  air  one  loath- 
some mass  of  sultry  and  foul  fog,  like  smoke;  scarcdy 
nunmg  at  all,  but  increasing  to  heavier  rollings,  with  flashes 
quivering  vaguely  through  all  the  air,  and  at  last  terrific 
(krnble  streams  of  reddiab-violet  fire,  not  forked  or  zigzag, 
but  rippled  rivulets — ^two  at  the  some  instant  some  twenty 
to  thirty  degrees  apart,  and  lasting  oh  tiie  eye  at  least  half 
a  secx>nd,  wkh  grand  artillery^peals  following;  not  rattling 
crashes,  or  irregular  cracklings,  but  deliveied  volleys.  It 
lasted  an  hour,  then  passed  off,  clearing  a  little,  without 
rain  to  speak  of,--^4iot  a  glimpse  of  blue, — and  now,  half- 
past  seven,  seems  settling  down  again  into  Manchester 
devil's  darkness. 

"Quarter  to  eight,  morning. — Thunder  returned,  all  the 
air  collapsed  into  one  black  fog,  the  hills  invisible,  and 
scarcely  visible  the  opposite  shore;  heavy  rain  in  short  fits, 
and  frequent,  though  less  formidable,  flashes,  and  shorter 
thimder.  \^Tiile  I  have  written  this  sentence  the  cloud  has 
again  dissolved  itself,  like  a  nasty  solution  in  a  bottle,  with 
miraculous  and  unnatural  rapidity,  and  the  hills  are  in 
sight  again;  a  double-forked  flash — ^rippled,  I  iriean,  like 
the  others — starts  into  its  frightful  ladder:  q{  light  between 
me  and  Wetherlam^  as  I  raise  my  eyes.*  .AU  black  ^bove, 

1  [That  m,  tht  tail  •f  Mt.  Sevmi'i  bott  on  ConiMod  IM^,  «MOr  from  ^«skifli'« 
•tody-wiadow.] 
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a  rugged  spray  cloud  on  the  Eaglet.  (The  ^Elaglet'  is  my 
own  name  for  the  bold  and  elevated  crag  to  the  west  of 
the  little  lake  above  Coniston  mines.  It  had  no  name 
among  the  country  people,  and  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  mountain  cham,  as  seen  from 
Brant  wood.) 

'^Half-past  eight. — Three  times  light  and  three  times 
dark  since  last  I  wrote,  and  the  darkness  seeming  each  time 
as  it  settles  more  loathsome,  at  last  stopping  my  reading 
in  mere  blindness.  One  lurid  gleam  of  white  cumulus  in 
upper  lead-blue  sky,  seen  for  half  a  minute  through  the  sul- 
phurous chimney-pot  vomit  of  blackguardly  cloud  beneath, 
where  its  rags  were  thinnest.** 

'*.  TkurtdMf,  ft^nd  Feb.  1883. 

^*  Yesterday  a  fearfully  dark  mist  all  afternoon,  with 
steady,  south  plague-wind  of  the  bitterest,  nastiest,  poisonous 
blight,  and  freti^  flutter.  I  could  scarcely  stay  in  the 
wood  for  the  horror  of  it.  To-day,  really  rather  bri^t 
blue,  and  bright  semi-cumuli,  with  the  fiantic  Old  Man 
blowing  sheaves  of  lancets  and  chisels  across  the  lake — 
not  in  strength  enough,  or  whirl  enough,  to  raise  it  in 
spray,  but  tracing  every  squall's  outline  in  black  on  the 
silver  grey  waves,  and  whistling  meanly,  and  as  if  on  a 
flute  made  of  a  file." 

"Sundt^,  nth  August,  1879. 

^^ Raining  in  foul  drizzle,  slow  and  steady;  sky  pitch- 
dark,  and  I  just  get  a  little  light  by  sitting  in  the  bow- 
window  ;  diabolic  clouds  over  everything :  and  looking  over 
my  kitchen  garden  yesterday,  I  found  it  one  miserable 
mass  of  weeds  gone  to  seed,  the  roses  in  the  higher  garden 
putrefied  into  brown  sponges,  feeling  like  dead  snails;  and 
the  half-ripe  strawberries  all  rotten  at  the  stalks.** 

86.  (6.)  And  now  I  come  to  the  most  important  sign 
of  the  plague-wind  and  the  plague-cloud :  that  in  bringing 
an  their  peculiar  darkness,  they  blanch  the  sun  instead  of 
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reddening  it.  And  here  I  must  note  briefly  to  you  the 
usdessness  of  observation  by  instruments,  or  machines, 
instead  of  eyes.  In  the  first  year  when  I  had  b^run  to 
notice  the  specialty  of  the  plague-wind,  I  went  of  course 
to  the  Oxford  observatory  to  consult  its  r^istrars.  They 
have  their  anemometer  always  on  the  twirl,  and  can  tell 
you  the  force,  or  at  least  the  pace,  of  a  gale,^  by  day  or 
ni^t.  But  the  anemometer  can  only  record  for  you  how 
often  it  has  been  driven  round,  not  at  all  whether  it  went 
round  steadily^  or  went  round  trembling.  And  on  that 
point  depends  the  entire  question  whether  it  is  a  plague 
breeze  or  a  healthy  one :  and  what's  the  use  of  telling  you 
whether  the  wind's  strong  or  not,  when  it  can't  tell  you 
whether  it's  a  strong  medicine,  or  a  strong  poison  ? 

But  again — ^you  have  your  ^^^7^-measure,  and  can  tell 
exactly  at  any  moment  how  strong,  or  how  weak,  or  how 
wanting,  the  sun  is.  But  the  sun-measurer  can't  tell  you 
whether  the  rays  are  stopped  by  a  dense  shallow  cloud,  or 
a  liiin  deep  one.  In  healthy  weather,  the  sun  is  hidden 
behind  a  cloud,  as  it  is  behind  a  tree ;  and,  when  the  cloud 
is  past,  it  comes  out  again,  as  bright  as  before.  But  in 
plague-wind,  the  sun  is  choked  out  of  the  whole  heaven, 
all  day  long,  by  a  cloud  which  may  be  a  thousand  miles 
square  and  five  miles  deep. 

And  yet  observe:  that  thin,  scraggy,  filthy,  mangy, 
miserable  cloud,  for  all  the  depth  of  it,  can't  turn  the  sun 
red,  as  a  good,  business-like  fog  does  with  a  hundred  feet 
or  so  of  itself.  By  the  plague-wind  every  breath  of  air 
you  draw  is  polluted,  half  round  the  world;  in  a  Liondon 
fog  the  air  itself  is  pure,  though  you  choose  to  mix  up  dirt 
with  it,  and  choke  yourself  with  your  own  nastiness. 

87.  Now  I'm  going  to  show  you  a  diagram  of  a  sunset 
in  entirely  pure  weather,  above  London  smoke.  I  saw  it 
and  sketched  it  from  my  old  post  of  observation — ^the  top 
garret  of  my  father's  house  at  Heme  Hill.    There,  when 

»  [See  Note  19 ;  §  70,  p.  62.] 
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the  wind  is  south,  we  are  outside  of  the  smoke  and  above 
it;  and  this  diagram,^  admirably  enlarged  ^om  my  own 
drawing  by  my,  now  in  all  things  best  aide-de-camp,  Mr. 
CoUingwood,  shows  you  an  old-&shioned  sunset-*-4iie  sort 
of  thing  Turner  and  I  used  to  have  to  look  at, — (nobody 
else  ever  would)  constantly.  Every  sunset  and  every  dawn, 
in  fine  weather,  had  something  of  the  sort  to  show  us. 
This  is  one  of  the  last  pure  sunsets  I  ever  saw,  about  the 
year  1876, — and  the  point  I  want  you  to  note  in  it  is,  that 
the  air  being  pure,  the  smoke  on  the  horizon,  though  at 
last  it  hides  the  sun,  yet  hides  it  through  gold  and  ver- 
milion. Now,  don't  go  away  fancying  there's  any  exaggera- 
tion in  that  study.  The  prismatic  colours,  I  told  you,  were 
simply  impossible  to  paint;  these,  which  are  transmitted 
colours,  can  ind^  be  suggested,  but  no  more.  The 
brightest  pigment  we  have  would  look  dim  beside  the 
truth. 

88.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  bk>tted  down  for  you 
a  bit  of  plague-cloud  to  put  beside  this ;  but  Heaven  knows, 
you  can  see  enough  of  it  nowadays  without  any  trouble  of 
mine;  and  if  you  want,  in  a  hurry,  to  see  what  the  sun 
looks  like  through  it,  you've  only  to  throw  a  bad  half-crown 
into  a  basiq  of  soap  and  water. 

Blanched  Sun, — blighted  grass, — blinded  man**<--If,  in 
conclusion,  you  ask  me  for  any  conceivable  cause  or  mean- 
ing of  these  things — ^I  can  tell  you  none,  according  to  your 
modem  beliefs ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  meaning  it  would 
have  borne  to  the  men  of  old  time^  Remember,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  England,  and  all  foreign  nations,  either 
tempting  her,  or  following  her,  have  blasphemed^  the  name 
of  God  deliberately  and  openly ;  and  have  done  iniquity  by 
proclamation,  every  man  doing  as  much  injustice  to  his 
brother  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do.  Of  states  in  such 
moral  gloom  every  seer  of  old  predicted  the  physical  gloomt 
wying,  ''  The  li^t  shall  be  darkened  in  the  heavens  thereof. 


'P 
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Fig.  5  on  Plate  II.] 

;8m  Note  20;  §  80,  p.  72.] 
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A  July  Thunder-cloud  in  the  Val  d'Aosta,  1858 


Fig.  6 

An  Old-fashioned  Sunset,  1876 
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LECTURE  I  41 

and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining/'  ^  All  Greek,  all 
Christian,  all  Jewish  prophecy  insists  on  the  same  truth 
through  a  thousand  mjrths ;  but  of  all  the  chief,  to  former 
thought,  was  the  fable  of  the  Jewish  warrior  and  prophet, 
for  whom  the  sun  hasted  not  to  go  down,  with  which  I 
leave  you  to  compare  at  leisure  the  physical  result  of  your 
own  wars  and  prophecies,  as  declared  by  your  own  elect 
journal  not  fourteen  days  ago, — thdt  the  Empire  of  England, 
on  which  formerly  the  sun  never  set,  has  become  one  on 
which  he  never  rises.* 

89.  What  is  best  to  be  done,  do  you  ask  me?  The 
answer  is  plain.  Whether  you  can  affect  the  signs  of  the 
sky  or  not,  you  can  the  signs  of  the  times.*  Whether  you 
can  bring  the  mn  back  or  not,  you  can  assuredly  bring 
back  your  own  cheerfulness,  and  your  own  honesty.  You 
may  not  be  able  to  say  to  the  winds,  ** Peace;  be  still," 
but  you  can  cease  from  the  insolence  of  your  own  lips, 
and  the  troubling  of  your  own  passions.  And  all  that 
it  would  be  extremely  well  to  do,  even  though  the  day 
voere  coming  when  the  sun  should  be  as  darkness,  and  the 
moon  as  blood.  But,  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  piety  cmce 
regained,  who  shall  say  that  the  f^omise  of  old  time  would 
not  be  found  to  hold  for  us  also  V^^'  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes 
into  my  stOTehouse,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven, 
and  pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it." 

*  [Joel  ii.  10 :  for  the  next  Bible  reference,  see  Joelma  x.  13 ;  for  other  refer- 
eneee  to  the  ran  standing  still  for  Joshos,  see  below,  pp.  117,  327.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  PaU  Mail  Gazette.  On  Janoary  2  it  had  published 
the  report  of  "  registered  sunshine "  for  the  week  endine  Diecember  29 ;  namely. 
''niL''  The  sunless  weather  eontinned,  and  on  Jannwy  23  the  Oaatette  published 
''the  following  simple  ditty: — 

Old  England  is  afraid  of  none,  H«  who  r«taili  thii  axiom  io 

She  foars  no  foemen'i  threat*,  Hit  generatioD  wise  ii ; 

For  on  her  mighty  empire  The  rao  it  neTer  sets  beoaoM 

The  son  it  nerer  teta.  The  ran  it  nerer  rites."] 

*  [Matthew  xtL  3 ;  for  the  following  Bible  reforenoes,  see  Mark  W.  39 ;  Job 
liL  17 ;  Joel  iL  31 ;  Malachi  iii.  10.] 
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LECTURE  II 

(Delivered  <m  February  11^  1884) 

March  Uih,  1884. 

40.  It  was  impossible  for  me,  this  spring,  to  prepare,  as  I 
wished  to  have  done,  two  lectures  for  the  London  Institu- 
tion: but  finding  its  members  more  interested  in  the  sub* 
ject  chosen  than  I  had  anticipated,  I  enlarged  my  lecture 
at  its  second  reading  by  some  explanations  and  parentheses, 
partly  represented,  and  partly  farther  developed,  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes;  which  1^  me  on,  however,  as  I  arranged 
them,  into  branches  of  the  subject  untouched  in  the  former 
lecture,  and  it  seems  to  me  of  no  inferior  interest. 

41.  {Note  1 ;  §  2,  p.  9 :  "  Dante  has  no  word  of  the 
storm-clouds.'')  The  vapour  over  the  pool  of  Anger  in  the 
Inferno^  the  clogging  stench  which  rises  from  Caina,  and 
the  fog  of  the  circle  of  Anger  in  the  Purgatorio  resemble/ 
indeed,  the  cloud  of  the  Plague-wind  very  closely, — but  are 
conceived  only  as  supernatural  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
observe,  throughout  the  following  lecture,  my  own  habit 
of  speaking  of  beautiful  things  as  '^  natural,^'  and  of  ugly  ones 
as  "unnaturaL'*  In  the  conception  of  recent  philosophy, 
the  world  is  one  Kosmos  in  which  diphtheria  is  held  to  be 
as  natural  as  song,  and  cholera  as  digestion.  To  my  own 
mind — and  the  more  distinctly  the  more  I  see,  know,  and 
feel — ^the  Earth,  as  prepared  for  the  abode  of  man,  appears 
distinctly  ruled  by  agencies  of  health  and  disease,  of  which 
the  first  may  be  aided  by  his  industry,  prudence,  and  piety ; 
while  the  d^roying  laws  are  allowed  to  prevail  against  him, 
in  the  degree  in  which  he  allows  himself  in  idleness,  folly, 

1  [PurgoUnriOy  xv.  142.  For  tlie  ''pool  of  Anger/'  see  Inferno,  yii.  123.  Th^ 
''clogging  stench"  rises,  not  from  Caina,  but  mm  the  qnarters  assigned  to  the 
Flatterers  in  the  second  Bolgia  of  Circle  viii.  of  Hell :  see  li^femo,  xnH.  106  te^.] 
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LECTURE  II  48 

and  vice.  Had  the  point  be^i  distinctly  indicated  where  the 
d^rees  of  adversity  necessary  for  his  discipline  pass  into 
those  intended  for  his  punishment,  the  world  would  have 
been  put  under  a  manifest  theocracy;  but  the  declaration 
of  the  principle  is  at  least  distinct  enough  to  have  con- 
vinced M,  sensitive  and  earnest  persons,  from  the  beginning 
of  speculation  in  the  eyes  and  mind  of  Man:  and  it  has 
been  put  in  my  power  by  one  of  the  singular  chances 
which  have  always  helped  me  in  my  work  when  it  was 
in  the  right  direction,  to  present  to  the  University  of 
Oxford  the  most  distinct  expression  of  this  first  principle 
of  mediaeval  Theology  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists  in 
fifteenth-century  art.  It  is  one  of  the  drawings  of  the 
Florentine  book  which  I  bought  for  a  thousand  pounds^ 
against  the  British  Museum,^  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
since ;  being  a  compendium  of  classic  and  mediaeval  religious 
symbolism.  In  the  two  pages  of  it,  forming  one  picture, 
given  to  Oxford,  the  delivery  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  is 
represented  on  the  left  hand,  (contrary  to  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  but  in  deeper  expression  of  the  benediction  of 
the  Sacred  Law  to  all  nations,)  as  in  the  midst  of  bright 
and  calm  light,  the  figure  of  the  Deity  being  supported  by 
luminous  and  level  clouds,  and  attended  by  happy  angels: 
while  opposite,  on  the  right  hand,  the  worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf  is  s}rmbolized  by  a  single  decorated  pillar, 
with  the  calf  on  its  sununit,  surrounded  by  the  clouds  and 
darkness  of  a  furious  storm,  issuing  from  the  mouths  of 
fiends; — ^uprooting  the  trees,  and  throwing  down  the  rocks» 
above  the  broken  tables  of  the  Law,  of  which  the  frag- 
ments lie  in  the  foreground. 

42.  (Note  2;  see  I  8,  p.  10 :  "  The  bcfieficent  rain-cloud 
.  .  .  capable  of  the  most  ewquisite  colouring  under  certain  con- 
ditions.^)   These  conditions  are  mainly  in  the  arrangement 

'  ruittmately,  however^  Ruskin  sold  the  lK>ok  to  the  Mufeum  for  the  same  sum, 
and  the  drawing,  taken  from  it  for  presentation  to  Oxford,  was  rephiced;  for 
nrtieohirg,  see  Vol.  XV,  p.  380,  VoL  XX.  p.  835  ».,  and  Vol.  XXn.  p.  420. 
The  two  pagee  here  described  are  reproduced  on  Plates  20  and  21  in  A  Florentine 
Pktwr^Oknniide  .  .  .  by  M<uo  FMguerra,  with  erUieal  and  de9eriptive  test  by  Sidney 
CWbta  (1806).] 
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44  THE  STORM-CLOUD 

of  the  lower  rain-clouds  in  flakes  thin  and  detached  enou^ 
to  be  illuminated  by  early  or  late  sunbeams:  their  textures 
are  then  more  softly  blended  than  those  of  the  upper  cirri, 
and  have  the  qualities  of  painted,  instead  oi  burnished  or 
inflamed,  colour. 

They  were  thus  described  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  7th 
part  of  Modern  Painters:^ — 

''Often  in  our  English  mornings,  the  rain-clouds  in  the  dawn  form  soft 
level  fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  blue ;  or  when  of  less  extent, 
gather  into  apparent  bars,  crossing  the  sheets  of  broader  cloud  above ;  and 
all  these  bathed  throughout  in  an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose-colour, 
and  purple,  and  amber,  and  blue,  not  shining,  but  misty-soft,  the  barred 
masses,  when  seen  nearer,  found  to  be  woven  in  tresses  of  cknid,  like  floss 
silk,  looking  as  if  each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf  of  lighted  rain. 

"No  clouds  form  such  skies,  none  are  so  tender,  various,  inimitable; 
Turner  himself  never  caught  them.  Correggio,  putting  out  his  whole  strength, 
could  have  painted  them, — no  other  man. ' 

48.  {Note  8;  see  ^  6,  p.  12 :  "  Byrwi  .  .  .  the  last  Enff- 
Ushman  who  loved  Greece.^')  I  did  not,  in  writing  this  sen- 
tence, forget  Mr.  Gladstone's  finely  scholastic  enthusiasm 
for  Homer  ;^  nor  Mr.  Newton's  for  Athenian — (I  wish  it 
had  not  been  also  for  Halicamassian)  sculpture*  But  Byron 
loved  Greece  herself— through  her  death — and  to  his  own; 
while  the  subsequent  refusal  of  England  to  give  Greece 
one  of  our  own  princes  for  a  king,^  has  always  been  held 
by  me  the  most  ignoble,  cowardly,  and  lamentable,  of  all 
our  base  commercial  mpolicies. 

44.  {Note  4;  §  6,  p.  18.)  •* Deepening"  clouds. — Byron 
never  uses  an  epithet  vainly, — he  is  the  most  accurate,  and 
therefore  the  most  powerful,  of  all  modem  describers.  The 
deepening  of  the  cloud  is  essentially  necessary  to  the  redness 
of  the  orb.  Ordinary  observers  are  continually  unaware  of 
this  fact,  and  imagine  that  a  red  sun  can  be  darker  than 


»  [Vol.  VII.  p.  179.] 
«  [For 


another  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Homeric  Studies,  see  Vol.  XXXI. 
p.  16:  and  for  C.  T.  Newton's  discoveries  at  Halicamassus.  Praterita,  ii.  §  155 
[VoL  XXXV.).] 

'  [For  other  references  to  this  episode,  see  Time  and  Tide,  §  161  (VoL  XVII. 
p.  449),  and  Vol,  XVIII.  p.  551.] 
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tiie  dky  round  it  J  Thus  Mr«  Grould,  though  a  prcrfegsed 
naturalist,  and  passing  most  of  his  life  in  the  op^i  air,  ovor 
and  over  i^^ain,  in  his  British  Birds,  draws,  the  setting  sun 
dark  cm  the  sky! 

45.  {Note  5 ;  §  6,  p-  18.)  "  Like  the  blood  he  predicts." 
— The  astrological  power  of  the  planet  Mars  was  of  course 
ascribed  to  it  in  the  same  connection  with  its  red  colour. 
The  reader  may  be  interested  to  see  the  notice,  in  Modern 
FainierSf^  of  Turner's  constant  use  of  the  same  symbol; 
partly  an  expression  of  his  own  personal  feeling,  partly,  the 
employment  of  a  symbolic  language  known  to  all  careful 
readers  of  solar  and  stellar  tradition :  — 

"He  was  rerj  definitely  in  the  habit  of  indicating  the  association  of 
any  subject  with  ciremnaianeei  of  death,  eapedally  the  death  of  multitudes, 
by  plachif  it  under  one  of  his  most  deeply  cwiuoned  sunset  skies. 

"The  colour  of  blood  is  thus  plainly  taken  for  the  leading  tone  in  the 
stoim-douds  above  the  'Slave-ship.'  It  occurs  with  similar  distinctness  in 
the  much  earlier  picture  of  *  Ulysses  and  Polypheme/  in  that  of  '  Napoleon 
at  St  Helena/  and,  subdued  by  softer  hues,  in  the  *  Old  Tto^raire.' 

"The  sky  of  this  Goldau  is,  in  its  scarlet  and  crimson,  the  deepest  in 
tone  of  all  that  I  know  in  Turner's  drawings. 

"  Another  feeling,  traceable  in  several  of  his  former  works,  is  an  acute 
sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  careless  interests  and  idle  pleasures  of 
daOy  life,  and  the  state  of  those  whose  time  for  labour,  or  knowledge,  or 
delight,  is  passed  for  ever.  There  is  evidence  of  this  feeling  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  boys  at  play  in  the  churchyard  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
the  boy  climbing  for  his  kite  amcmg  the  thidcets  above  the  little  mountain 
churchyard  of  ^gnal-banks ;  it  is  in  the  same  tone  of  thought  that  he  has 
{daced  here  the  two  figures  fishing,  leaning  against  these  shattered  flanks  of 
rode, — ^the  sepulchral  stones  of  the  great  mountain  Field  of  Death." 

46.  (Note  6;  S  6,  p.  la)  "Thy  lore  unto  calamity."— 
It  is,  I  believe,  reeognised  by  all  who  have  in  any  degree  be* 
ccHne  interested  in  the  traditions  of  Chaldean  astrology,  that 
its  warnings  were  distinct, — its  promises  deceitfuL  Horace 
thus  warns  Leuconoe  against  riding  the  Babylonian  num- 
bers to  learn  the  time  of  her  death,* — he  does  not  imply 
their  promise  of  previous  hi^piness;  and  the  continuidly 
deceptive   character  of  the   Delphic   oracle  itself  tempted 

1  [In  vol.  iv.  ch.  xviii.  §  24  (Vol.  VI.  p.  381).] 
<  [OrfM,  i.  11 :  ''Ta  ne  ^uMena.'*] 
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always  rather  to  fiatal  than  to  fortunate  ccmduct,  unless  the 
inquirer  were  more  than  wise  in  his  reading.  Byron  gathers 
into  the  bitter  question  all  the  sorrow  of  former  superstition, 
while  in  the  lines  italicized,  just  above,  he  sums  in  the 
briefest  and  plainest  English,  all  that  we  yet  know,  or  may 
wisely  think,  about  the  Sun,  It  is  the  ^^Buniing  oracle** 
(other  oracles  there  are  by  sound,  or  feeling,  but  this  by 
fire)  of  all  that  live ;  the  only  means  of  our  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  things  round  us,  and  that  affect  our  lives :  it 
is  \kit  jountain  of  all  life, — Byron  does  not  say  the  origin; 
— ^the  origin  of  life  would  be  the  origin  of  the  sun  itself; 
but  it  is  the  visible  source  of  vital  energy,  as  the  spring  is 
of  a  stream,  though  the  origin  is  the  sea.  "And  symbol 
of  Him  who  bestows  it." — ^This  the  sun  has  always  been,  to 
every  one  who  believes  there  is  a  bestower;  and  a  symbol 
so  perfect  and  beautifiil  that  it  may  also  be  thought  of  as 
partly  an  apocalypse. 

47.  {Note  7;  §  6,  p.  14.)  "More  beautiful  in  that 
variety." — This  Une,  with  the  one  italicized  beneath,  ex- 
presses in  Myrrha's  mind,  the  feeling  which  I  said,  in  the 
outset,^  every  thoughtful  watcher  of  heaven  necessarily  had 
in  those  old  days ;  whereas  now,  the  variety  is  for  the  most 
part,  only  in  modes  of  disagreeableness ;  and  the  vapour, 
instead  of  adding  light  to  the  unclouded  sky,  takes  away 
the  aspect  and  destroys  the  functions  of  sky  altogether. 

48.  {Note  8;  §  9,  p.  16.)  "Steam  out  of  an  engine 
fiinneL" — Compare  the  sixth  paragraph  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  Forms  of  Water^  and  the  following  sev^ith  one, 
in  which  the  phenomenon  of  transparent  steam  becoming 
opaque  is  thus  explained: — 

''Every  bit  of  steam  shrinks,  when  chilled,  to  a  much  more  minute 
particle  of  water.  The  liquid  particles  thus  produced  form  a  kind  of  water 
dust  of  exceeding  fineness,  wldch  floats  in  the  air,  and  is  called  a  cloud." 

But  the  author  does  not  tell  us,  in  the  first  place,  what 

^  [See  abore,  pp.  10-14.] 
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IS  the  shape  or  nature  (^  a  ''bit  of  steam,"  nor,  in  the 
second  place,  how  the  contraction  of  the  individual  bits  of 
steam  is  e£fected  without  any  diminution  of  the  whole  mass 
of  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  during  its  steady  expansion; 
in  the  third  place  he  assumes  that  the  particles  of  water 
dust  are  solid,  not  vesicular,  which  is  not  yet  ascertained; 
in  the  fourth  place,  he  does  not  tell  us  how  their  number 
and  size  are  related  to  the  quantity  of  invisible  moisture  in 
the  air;  in  the  fifth  place,  he  does  not  tell  us  how  cool 
invisible  moisture  differs  from  hot  invisible  moi^ure;  and 
in  the  sixth,  he  does  not  tell  us  why  the  cool  visible  mois- 
ture stays  while  the  hot  visible  moisture  melts  away.  So 
much  for  the  present  state  of  ''scientific"  information,  or 
at  least  communicativeness,  on  the  first  land  simplest  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  before  us  I 

49.  In  its  wider  range  that  problem  embraces  the  total 
mystery  of  vcdatile  power  in  substance ;  and  of  the  visible 
states  consequent  on  sudden — and  presumably,  therefore, 
imperfect — vi^rization;  as  the  smoke  of  frankincense^  or 
the  sacred  fiime  of  modem  devotion  which  now  fills  the 
inhabited  world,  as  that  of  the  rose  and  violet  its  deserts. 
What, — ^it  would  be  useful  to  know,  is  the  actual  bulk 
of  an  atom  of  orange  perfume? — ^what  of  one  of  vapo- 
rized tobacco,  or  gunpowder? — and  where  do  these  artificial 
vapours  fall  back  in  beneficent  rain?  or  through  what 
areas  of  atmosphere  exist,  as  invisible,  though  perhaps  not 
innocuous,  cloud? 

All  these  questions  were  put,  closely  and  precisely,  four- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  in  the  1st  chapter  of  the  7th  part  of 
Modem  Painters^  paragraphs  4  to  9,^  of  which  I  can  here 
allow  space  only  for  the  last,  which  expresses  the  final 
difficulties  of  the  matter  better  than  anjrthing  said  in  this 
lecture: — 

''  But  farther :  these  questions  of  volatility,  and  visibility,  and  hue,  are 
all  complieated  with  those  of  shape.  How  is  a  cloud  outlined  ?  Granted 
whatever  you   choose    to   ask,  concerning  its  material,  or   its    aspect,  its 

1  [Se^  VoL  VIL  ppw  136-141.] 
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loftiness  and  lumiiioiisnet8,-^ow  of  its  limitation?  What  kemt  it  into  m 
heap,  or  siuns  it  into  a  web  ?  Cold  is  usually  shapeless,  I  suppose,  extend- 
ing over  large  spaces  equally,  or  with  gradual  diminution.  You  cannot 
have  in  the  open  air,  angles,  and  wedges,  and  coils,  and  cliffs,  of  cold. 
Yet  the  vapour  stops  suddenly,  sharp  and  steep  as  a  rock,  or  thrusts 
itself  across  the  gates  of  heaven  in  likeness  of  «  brasen  bar;  or  braida 
itself  in  and  out,  and  across  and  across,  like  a  tissue  of  tapestry;  or 
falls  into  ripples,  like  sand ;  or  into  waving  shreds  and  tongues,  as  fire. 
On' what  anvils  and  wheels  is  the  vapour  pointed,  twisted,  hammered, 
whirled,  as  the  potters  clay?  Bv  what  luutds  is  the  incense  of  the  sea 
built  up  into  domes  of  marble  ? ' 

50.  {Note  9;  §  10,  p,  17.)  The  opposed  conditions  of 
the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  cloud,  with  the  balanced 
ihtermediate  btie,  are  beautifully  seen  on  mountain  summits 
of  rock  or  earth.  On  snowy  ones  they  are  far  more  com- 
plex: but  on  rock  summits  there  are  three  distinct  forms 
of  attached  cloud  in  serene  weather ;  the  first  that  of  cloud 
veil  laid  over  them,  and  falling  in  folds  through  their 
ravines,  (the  obliquely  descending  clouds  of  the  entering 
chorus  in  Aristophanes^);  secondly,  the  ascending  cloud, 
which  develops  itself  loosely  and  independently  as  it  rises, 
mA  does  not  attach  itself  to  the  hillside,  while  the  falling 
veil  doud  cKngs  to  it  close  all  the  Way  down ; — and  lastly 
the  throned  cloud,  which  rests  indeed  on  the  moimtain 
summit,  with  its  base,  but  rises  high  above  into  the  sky, 
continually  changing  its  outlines,  but  holding  its  seat  per- 
haps all  day  long. 

These  thi-ee  forms  of  cloud  belong  exclusively  to  calm 
weather;  attached  drift  cloud,  (see  Note  11)  can  only  be 
formed  in  the  wind. 

61.  {Note  10;  §  11,  p.  17:  "  TyndaU  eocplaim  the  twisted 
beds  of  the  Jungfrau  by  irUimating  that  the  Matterhom  is 
grawimg  Jlat.^)    GlaJders  of  the  Alps,  page  10: — 

'^  Let  a  pound  weight  be  placed  upon  a  cube  of  granite  "  (size  of  sup- 
posed cube  not  mentioned), ''  the  cube  is  flattened,  though  in  au  infinitesimal 
degree.     Let  the  weight  be    removed,  the  cube  remains  a  little  flattened. 

1  [Clauds,  325:  see  Modem  FaMen,  rol.  L  (Vol.  m.  p.  26  n.).] 
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Let  us  call  tlie  cnbe  thus  flattened  No.  1.  Starting  with  No.  1  as  a 
aew  ma08,  let  the  pound  weight  be  laid  upon  it.  We  have  a  move 
flattened  mass.  No.  2.  .  .  •  Apply  this  to  squeezed  rocks,  to  those,  for 
example,  which  form  the  base  of  an  obelisk  like  the  Matterhom, — ^the 
condnaion  seems  inevitable  tluU  ike  moumtam  it  sMmg  by  ii$  anm  weight/* 
ete.,  etc 

Similarly  the  Nelson  statue  must  be  gradually  flattening 
the  Nelson  column, — and  in  time  Cleopatra's  needle  will 
be  as  flat  as  her  pincushion  ? 

52.  {Note  11;  §  11,  p.  17:  "...  or  the  clouds  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  Matterhom  by  the  tciruFs  rubbing  against  the 
windward  side.'y    Glaeiers  of  the  Alps^  page  146: — 

''The  sun  was  near  the  western  horizon,  and  I  remained  alone  upon 
the  Grat  to  see  his  last  beams  illaminate  the  mountains,  which,  with  one 
ezcepUon,  were  without  a  trace  of  cloud. 

"This  exception  was  the  Matterhom,  the  appearance  of  which  was 
extremely  instructiye.  The  obelisk  appeared  to  be  divided  in  two  halves 
bj  a  veitical  line,  drawn  from  its  summit  half-way  down,  to  the  windward 
of  whieh  we  had  the  bare  cliffs  of  the  mountain ;  and  to  the  left  of  it  a 
dond  which  appeared  to  ding  tenaciously  to  the  rocks. 

''In  reality,  however,  there  was  no  clinging;  the  condensed  vapour 
incessantly  got  away,  but  it  was  ever  renewi^,  and  thus  a  river  of  cloud 
had  been  sent  from  the  mountain  over  the  valley  of  Aosta.  The  wind,  in 
iact,  blew  lightly  up  the  valley  of  St  Nicholas,  charged  with  moisture, 
and  when  the  air  that  held  it  rubbed  against  the  cold  cone  of  the  Matter- 
hom, the  vapoor  was  chilled  and  precipitated  in  his  lee." 

It  is  not  explained,  why  the  wind  was  not  chilled  by 
rubbing  against  any  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  nor 
why  the  cone  of  the  Matterhom,  mostly  of  rock,  should 
be  colder  than  cones  of  snow.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
described  by  De  Saussure,  who  gives  the  same  explana- 
tion as  T3mdall;  and  from  whom,  in  the  first  volume  of 
Modem  Painters^  I  adopted  it  without  sufficient  examina- 
tion.^ Afterwards  I  re-examined  it,  and  showed  its  fallacy, 
with  respect  to  the  cap  or  helmet  cloud,  in  the  fifth  volume 
of  Modem  Painters^  page  128,'  in  the  terms  given  in  the 

*  [See  VoL  JU.  pp.  371-372.] 

'  frhe  r^renoe  is  to  the  firrt  edition :  sea  now  VoL  VII.  p.  164.] 
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subjoined  note,*  but  I  still  retained  the  explanation  of 
Saussure  for  the  lee-side  cloud,  engraving  in  Plate  69  the 
modes  of  its  occurrence  on  the  Aiguille  Dm,  of  which  the 
most  ordinary  one  was  afterwards  represented  by  Tyndall  in 
his  Glaciers  of  the  AlpSj^  under  the  title  of  **  Banner-cloud." 
Its  less  imaginative  title,  in  Modem  Painters,^  of  "  Lee-side 
cloud,"  is  more  comprehensive,  for  this  cloud  forms  often 
under  the  brows  of  far-terraced  precipices,  where  it  has  no 
resemblance  to  a  banner.  No  true  explanation  of  it  has 
ever  yet  been  given ;  for  the  first  condition  of  the  problem 
has  hitherto  been  unobserved, — namely,  that  such  cloud 
is  constant  in  certain  states  of  weather,  under  precipitous 
rocks; — but  never  developed  with  distinctness  by  domes 
of  snow. 

58.  But  my  former  expansion  of  Saussure's  theory  is  at 
least  closer  to  the  facts  than  Professor  TyndalFs  <' rubbing 

*  ''But  both  Saussure  and  I  ought  to  have  known^ — ^we  did  know,  but 
did  not  think  of  it, — ^that  the  covering  or  cap-cloud  forms  on  hot  summits 
as  well  as  cold  ones; — that  the  red  and  bare  rocks  of  Mont  Pilate,  hotter, 
certainly,  after  a  day's  sunshine  than  the  cold  storm-wind  which  sweeps 
to  them  from  the  Alps,  nevertheless  have  been  renowned  for  their  helmet 
of  cloud,  ever  since  the  Romans  watched  the  cloven  summit^  grey  against 
the  south,  from  the  ramparts  of  Vindonissa,  giving  it  the  name  from  which 
the  good  Catholics  of  Lucerne  have  warped  out  their  favourite  piece  of 
terrific  sacred  biography.  And  both  my  master  and  I  should  also  have 
reflected  that  if  our  theory  about  its  formation  had  been  generally  true, 
the  helmet  cloud  ought  to  form  on  every  cold  summit,  at  the  approach  of 
rain,  in  approximating  proportions  to  the  bulk  of  the  glaciers ;  which  is  so 
fiir  from  being  the  case  that  not  only  (a)  the  capHsloud  may  often  be  seen 
on  lower  summits  of  grass  or  rock,  while  the  higher  ones  are  splendidly 
clear  (which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  wind  containing  the 
moisture  not  to  have  risen  so  high);  but  (b)  the  cap-cloud  always  shows 
a  preference  for  hilb  of  a  conical  form,  such  as  the  Mole  or  Niesen,  which 
can  have  very  little  power  in  chilling  the  air,  even  supposing  they  were 
cold  themselves;  while  it  will  entirely  refuse  to  form  huge  masses  of 
mountain,  which,  supposing  them  of  chilly  temperament,  must  have  dis- 
comforted the  atmosphere  in  their  neighbourhood  for  leagues." 


1  [Not  in  Glaciers  qf  the  Alp$,  but  at  frontispiece  to  The  Forme  ^  Water  in 
Chude  and  Bivere,  lee  and   Glaciers,   1872  (''Cloud   Banner  of  the  Aiguille  du 


Dru").] 
«  [Vol.  V. 


pert  vii.  ch.  iii.  §  5  (Vol.  VH.  pp.  105-166).] 
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against  the  rocks,'"  and  I  therefore  allow  room  for  it  here, 
with  its  illustrative  woodcut: — 

''When  a  moist  wind  blows  in  clear  weather  over  a  cold  summit^  it 
has  not  time  to  get  chilled  as  it  approaches  the  rock,  and  therefore  the 
air  remains  dear,  and  the  sky  bright  on  the  windwanl  side;  but  under 
the  lee  of  the  peak^  there  is  partly  a  back  eddy,  and  partly  still  air ;  and 
in  that  loll  and  eddy  the  wind  gets 
time  to  be  chiUed  1^  the  rock,  and 
the  dead  appears,  as  a  boiling  mass 
of  white  vapour,  rising  continually  with 
the  return  current  to  the  upper  edge 
of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  caught 
by  the  straight  wind  and  partly  torn, 
partly    melt^   away  in  broken   firag- 
ments. 

"In  the  aeoompanying  figure,  the 
dark  mass  represents  the  mountain  peak,  the  arrow  the  main  direction  lof 
the   wind,  the   curved   lines  show   the  directions  of  such  current  and  its 
concentration,  and  the  dotted  line  encloses  the  space  in  which  cloud  forms 
densely,  floa^ng  away  beyond  and  above  in  irregular  tongues  and  flakes." 

54.  {Note  12;  §  12,  p.  18.)  See  below,  on  the  different 
uses  of  the  word  "reflection,'*  Note  14,  and  note  that 
throughout  this  lecture  I  use  the  words  "aqueous  mole- 
cules," alike  of  water  liquid  or  vaporized,  not  knowing 
under  what  conditions  or  at  what  temperatures  water-dust 
becomes  water-gas;  and  still  less,  supposing  pure  water-gas 
blue,  and  pure  air  blue,  what  are  the  changes  in  either 
which  make  them  what  sailors  call  "dirty'*;  but  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  omissions  of  the  previous  lecture,  that  I 
have  not  stated  among  the  characters  of  the  plague-cloud 
that  it  is  always  dirty,*  and  never  blue  under  any  co7i- 
diHonSf  neither  when  deep  in  the  distance,  nor  when  in  the 
electric  states  which  produce  sulphurous  blues  in  natural 
cloud.    But  see  the  next  note. 

*  In  my  final  eoUation  of  the  lectures  given  at  Oxford  last  year  on 
the  Art  of  England,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  effect  of 
this  character  of  plague-dond  on  our  younger  painters,  who  have  perhaps 
never  in  their  Uvea  seen  a  deam  sky  i  ^ 

'  [Ths  relereneo  l»  to  the  Appendix  to  the  delivered  lectures  which  Raskin 

when  pablishing  them :  see  |S  106  seq.  (VoL  XXXIII.  pp.  396-402).] 
XXXIV.  » 
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55.  {Note  18;  §  15,  p.  20.)  Black  clouds.— For  the 
sudden  and  extreme  local  blackness  of  thundercloud,  see 
Turner's  drawing  of  Winchelsea,^  (England  series,)  and 
compare  Homer,  of  the  Ajaces,  in  the  4th  book  of  the 
/&uf,— (I  came  on  the  passage  in  verifying  Mr.  Hill's 
quotation'  from  the  5th): — 

"a/tia  Sk  vc^os  cfircTO  irc(a>v. 
'Os  3"  6r'  awh  <r«coiri^$  eZScv  yc^os  cUirdXos  av^p 
'£pv<Sucvov  Kara  ird^rov  virb  Ze^v/M>io  md^s, 
T<^  Of  r',  clvcv^cv  fovri,  lukdvrtpov^  i^vrc  wiaxra 
#a/v€r',  {bv  #caTcl  irdvrov,  4yct  6c  rt  XaiXava  woXXiJv 
'Piyi^v  Tf  iWv,  vir<{  T€  <nrm  iJAocri  ft^Aa* 
ToSat  Oft'  AiavrccrcTiv  apfi)X$6mv  ai(rfiv 
A^ibv  U  voXa/aov  wvKival  kIwvto  ^Xayyes 
KvaKcaft."  • 

I  give  Chapman's  version — noting  only  that  his  breath 
of  Zephyrus,  ought  to  have  been  "cry"  or  "roar"  of 
Zephyrus,  the  blackness  of  the  cloud  being  as  much  con- 
nected with  the  wildness  of  the  wind  as,  in  the  formerly 
quoted  passage,  its  brightness  with  calm  of  air. 

^'Behind  them  hid  the  ground 
A  cloud  of  foot,  thmt  seemed  to  smoke.     And  as  a  Goatherd  spies 
On  some  hill  top^  out  of  the  sea  a  rainy  vapour  rise> 
Driven  by  the  breath  of  Zephyrus^  whidi  though  far  off  he  rest, 
Comes  on  as  black  as  f^tch,  and  brings  a  tempest  in  his  breast 
Whereat  he,  frighted,  drives  his  herds  apace  into  a  den; 
So,  darkening  earth,  with  swords  and  shields,  showed  these  with 
all  their  men." 

I  add  here  Chapman's  version  of  the  other  passage, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful  and  close  to  the  text,  while 
Pope's  is  hopelessly  erroneous.* 

^' Their  ground  they  still  made  good. 
And  in  their  silence  and  set  powers,  like  fair  still  clouds  they  stood. 
With  M'hich  Jove  crowns  the  tops  of  hills  in  any  quiet  day 
When  Boreas,  and  the  ruder  winds  that  use  to  drive  away 
Air's  dmsktf  vapours^  being  looie,  in  many  a  whistling  gale, 
Are  pleasingly  bound  up  and  calm,  and  not  a  breath  exhale." 

^  [In  Ruskin's  collection :  see  his  notes  upon  it  in  VoL  XUL  p.  437.] 

*  'See  above,  p.  12.1 

*  'iHad,  iv.  274-282.] 

*  [For  a  similar  coinpartson  between  Chapman's  version  of  Horner^  and  Pope's^ 
mee  Proserpina  (VoL  XxV.  p.  275).] 
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56.  {Note  14;  §  17,  p.  21.)  « ReflecteA^-^The  reader 
must  be  warned  in  this  place  of  the  difference  implied  by 
my  use  of  the  word  ^*  cast "  in  §  16,  and  "  reflected "  here : 
that  is  to  say,  between  light  or  colour  which  an  object 
possesses,  whatever  the  angle  it  is  seen  at,  and  the  light 
which  it  reverberates  at  one  angle  only.  The  Alps,  under 
the  rose  *  of  sunset,  are  exactly  of  the  same  colour  whether 
you  see  them  from  Berne  or  Schaffhausen.  But  the  gilding 
to  our  eyes  of  a  burnished  cloud  depends,  I  believe,  at 
least  for  a  measure  of  its  lustre,  upon  the  angle  at  which 
tlie  ra3rs  incident  upon  it  are  reflected  to  the  eye,  just  as 
much  as  the  glittering  of  the  sea  beneath  it — or  the  spark- 
ling of  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  shore. 

57.  Previously,  at  page  18,  in  calling  the  molecules  of 
transparent  atmosphere  "absolutely"  unreflective  of  light, 
I  mean,  in  like  manner,  unreflective  from  their  surfaces. 
Their  blue  colour  seen  against  a  dark  ground  is  indeed 
a  kind  of  reflection,  but  one  of  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature.  It  is  seen  most  simply  in  wood  smoke, 
blue  against  trees,  brown  against  clear  light;  but  in  both 

*  In  gpeakingf  at  p.  20  ot  the  first  lecture,  of  the  limits  of  depth  in 
the  Tose*colour  cast  on  snow,  I  ought  to  have  noted  the  ffreater  strength 
of  the  tint  possible  under  the  light  of  the  tropics.  The  following  passage, 
in  Mr.  Cunningham's  Natural  History  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,'^  is  to  me 
of  the  greatest  interest,  because  of  the  beautiful  effect  described  as  seen 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  ''the  small  town  of  Santa  Rosa"  (near 
Valparaiso).  ''The  day,  though  clear,  had  not  been  sunnj,  so  that, 
aRhoagh  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Andes  had  been  distinctly  visible 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  they  had  not  been  illuminated 

Sthe  rays  of  the  sun.  But  now,  as  we  turned  the  comer  of  a  street, 
e  chain  of  the  Cordillera  suddenly  burst  on  our  gaze  in  such  a  blaze  of 
splendour  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  had  been 
opened  for  a  moment,  permitting  a  flood  of  crimmm  light  to  stream  forth 
upon  the  snow.  The  sight  was  so  unexpected,  and  so  transcendently 
magnificent,  that  a  breathless  silence  fell  upon  us  for  a  few  moments, 
whSe  even  the  driver  stopped  his  horses.  This  deep  red  glow  lasted  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  rapidly  ftded  into  that  lovely  rosy  hue 
90  eharacteritftic  of  snow  at  sunset  among  the  Alps." 

^  [For  another  referenca  to  this  book,  see  Det^caUw,  Vol.  XXVI.  pi  344.] 
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cases  the  colour  is  communicated  to  (or  left  in)  the  trans- 
mitted rays. 

So  ako  the  green  of  the  sky  (p.  26)  is  said  to  be 
given  by  transmitted  light,  yellow  rays  passing  through  blue 
air:  much  yet  remains  to  be  known  respecting  translucent 
colours  of  this  kind;  only  let  them  alwajrs  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  our  minds  from  the  firmly  possessed  colour 
of  opaque  substances,  like  grass  or  malachite. 

58.  {Note  15;  §  19,  p.  22.)  Diffraction.— Since  these 
passages  were  written,  I  have  been  led,  in  conversation  with 
a  scientific  friend,  to  doubt  my  statement  that  the  coloured 
portions  of  the  lighted  clouds  were  brighter  than  the  white 
ones.  He  was  convinced  that  the  resolution  of  the  rays 
would  diminish  their  power,  and  in  thinking  over  the  matter, 
I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  although  my  impres- 
sion at  the  time  has  been  always  that  the  diffracted  colours 
rose  out  of  the  white,  as  a  rainbow  does  out  of  the  grey. 
But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  in  this  respect  the  statement 
in  the  text  of  the  impossibility  of  representing  diffracted 
colour  in  painting  is  equally  true.  It  may  be  that  the 
resolved  hues  are  darker  than  the  white,  as  coloured  panes 
in  a  window  are  darker  than  the  colourless  glass,  but  all 
are  alike  in  a  key  which  no  artifice  of  painting  can 
approach. 

59.  For  the  rest,  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  are  not 
yet  arranged  systematically  enough  to  be  usefully  discussed : 
some  of  them  involving  the  resolution  of  the  light,  and 
others  merely  its  intensification.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  them  near  St.  Laurent,  on  the  Jura  mountains, 
by  the  vivid  reflection,  (so  it  seemed,)  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  from  a  particular  point  of  a  cloud  in  the  west,  after 
the  sun  itself  was  beneath  the  horizon:  but  in  this  image 
there  were  no  prismatic  colours,  neither  is  the  constantly 
seen  metamorphosis  of  pine  forests  into  silver  filigree  on 
ridges  behind  which  the  sun  is  rising  or  setting,  accom- 
panied with  any  prismatic  hue ;  the  trees  become  luminous. 
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but  not  iridescent :  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  great  account 
of  his  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  with  Mr.  Huxley,  Professor 
TyndaU  thus  describes  the  sun's  remarkable  behaviour  on 
that  occasion: — 

''As  we  attained  the  brow  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  Grand 
Plateau,  he  k$mg  hit  disk  upon  a  ipike  of  rock  to  our  left,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  glory  of  interference  spectra  of  the  most  gorgeous  colours,  biased  down 
npon  OS."     (Gladen  of  ike  Alps,  p.  76.) 

Nothing  irritates  me  more,  myself,  than  having  the 
colour  of  my  own  descriptions  of  phenomena  in  anjrwise 
attributed  by  the  reader  to  accidental  states  either  of  my 
mind  or  body ; — ^but  I  cannot,  for  once,  forbear  at  least  the 
innocent  question  to  Professor  T3mdall,  whether  the  extreme 
beauty  of  these  "interference  spectra**  may  not  have  been 
partly  owing  to  the  extreme  sobriety  of  the  observer?  no 
refreshment,  it  appears,  having  been  attainable  the  night 
before  at  the  Grands  Mulcts,  except  the  beverage  diluted 
with  dirty  snow,  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  quoted  the 
Professor^s  pensive  report, — **  my  memory  of  that  tea  is  not 
pleasant."^ 

60.  (Note  16;  §  21,  p.  25.)  ''Either  stationary  or  slow 
in  motion,  reflecting  unresolved  light.  ** 

The  rate  of  motion  is  of  course  not  essentially  connected 
with  the  method  of  illumination;  their  connection,  in  this 
instance,  needs  explanation  of  some  points  which  could  not 
be  dealt  with  in  tlie  time  of  a  single  lecture. 

It  is  before  said,*  with  reserve  only,  that  ''a  cloud  is 
where  it  is  seen,  and  is  not  where  it  is  not  seen."  But 
thirty  years  ago,  in  Modern  Painters,  I  pointed  out  (see 
the  paragraph  quoted  in  note  8th*)  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  arriving  at  the  cause  of  cloud  outline,  or  explaining 
bow,  if  we  admitted  at  any  given  moment  the  atmospheric 
moisture  to   be  generally  diffused,  it  could  be  chilled  by 

*  [See  DweaHm,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  144.] 

*  [See  abore.  n.  15.] 

*  [Abore,  p.  47.] 
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formal  cMUg  into  formal  clouds.  How,  i<x  instance,  in  the 
upper  cirri,  a  thousand  little  chills,  alternating  with  a 
thousand  little  warmths,  could  stand  still  as  a  thousand 
little  feathers. 

But  the  first  step  to  any  elucidation  of  the  matter  is  in 
the  firmly  fixing  in  our  minds  the  difference  between  wind- 
less clouds,  unaffected  by  any  conceivable  local  accident, 
and  windy  clouds,  affected  by  some  change  in  their  circum- 
stances as  they  move. 

In  the  sunset  at  Abbeville,  represented  in  my  first 
diagram,^  the  air  is  absolutely  calm  at  the  groimd  sur- 
face, and  the  motion  of  its  upper  currents  extremely  slow. 
There  is  no  local  reason  assignable  for  the  presence  of 
the  cirri  above,  or  of  the  thundercloud  below.  There  is 
no  conceivable  cause  either  in  the  geology,  or  the  moral 
character,  of  the  two  sides  of  the  town  of  Abbeville,  to 
explain  why  there  should  be  decorative  fresco  on  the  sky 
over  the  southern  suburb,  and  a  muttering  heap  of  gloom 
and  danger  over  the  northern.  The  electric  cloud  is  as 
calm  in  motion  as  the  harmless  one:  it  changes  its  form, 
indeed,  but  imperceptibly;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discerned, 
only  at  its  own  will  is  exalted,  and  with  its  own  consent 
abased. 

But  in  my  second  diagram  are  sho¥m  forms  of  vapour 
sustaining  at  every  instant  all  kinds  of  varjring  local  in- 
fluences; beneath,  fastened  down  by  mountain  attraction, 
above,  flung  afar  by  distracting  winds;  heret  spread  abroad 
into  blanched  sheets  beneath  the  sunshine,  and  presently 
gathered  into  strands  of  coiled  cordage  in  the  shade.  Their 
total  existence  is  in  metamorphosis,  and  their  every  aspect 
a  surprise,  or  a  deceit. 

61.  {Note  17 ;  §  21,  p.  26*)  **  Finely  comminuted  water 
or  fCf."-^My  impression  that  these  clouds  were  glacial  was 
at  once  confirmed  by  a  member  of  my  audience.  Dr.  John 

1  [See  §  18 ;  and  Fig.  1  on  Plate  L  (p.  22).] 
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Rae,  in  conversation  aftn  the  lecture,  in  which  he  com- 
municated to  me  the  pofectiy  definite  observations  which 
he  has  had  the  kindness  to  set  down  with  their  dates  for 
me,  in  the  following  letter: — 

'^4,  Addmon  Gabdsns^  Kbnsutoton^  4ik  Feb.,  1884. 

"Dear  Sir, — ^I  hmve  looked  upr  my  old  journal  of  thirty  years  affo, 
written  in  pencil  because  it  was  impossible  to  keep  ink  unfrozen  in  uie 
snow-hut  in  which  I  passed  the  winter  of  1853-4,  at  Repulse  Bay,  on  the 
Arctie  Circle.* 

''On  the  1st  of  February,  1854,  I  find  the  following:— 

"'A  beautiful  appearance  of  some  drrus  clouds  near  the  sun,  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  clottd  being  of  a  fine  pink  or  red,  then  green,  and  pink 
fringe.  This  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.  The  same  was 
observed  on  the  27th  of  the  month,  but  not  so  bright.  Distance  of  clouds 
tram  snn,  from  S^  to  6^.' 

**  On  the  Ist  Febmary  the  temperature  was  88^  bek>w  sero,  and  on  the 
27th  February  26°  bek>w. 

"'On  the  23rd  and  30th  (of  March)  the  same  splendid  appearance  of 
clouds  as  mentioned  in  last  month's  journal  was  observed.  On  the  first  of 
these  days,  about  10.80  a.m.,  it  was  extremely  beautiful.  The  clouds  were 
about  8°  or  10°  from  the  sun,  below  him  and  slightly  to  the  eastward, — 
bavinff  a  green  fringe  all  round,  then  pink;  the  centre  part  at  first  green, 
and  then  pink  or  r^.' 

"The  temperature  was  21°  below  sero,  Fahrenheit 

"  There  may  have  been  other  colours — ^blue,  perhaps — ^but  I  merely  noted 
the  most  prominent;  and  what  I  call  green  may  have  been  bluish,  although 
I  do  not  mention  this  last  colour  in  my  notes. 

"  From  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  at  the  time,  the  clouds  mtut  have 
been  frozen  moisture. 

"The  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  common,  even  in  the  Arctic  lone. 

"The  second  beautiful  cloud-picture  shown  this  afternoon^  brought  so 
visibly  to  my  memory  the  appearance  seen  by  me  as  above  described,  that 


I  could  not  avoid  remarking  upon  it — Believe  me  very  truly  yours, 

"John  Rae.*^    (M.D.,  F.R.S. 


) 


*  1  trust  that  Dr.  Rae  >vill  forgive  my  making  the  reader  better  aware  of 
the  real  value  of  this  communication  by  allowing  him  to  see  also  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  kind  private  letter  by  which  it  was  supplemented : — 

"Many  years  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service,  I  and  my  men 
became  educated  for  Arctic  work,  in  which  I  was  five  different  times  em- 
ployed, in  two  of  which  expeditions  we  lived  wholly  by  our  own  hunting 
and  fishing  for  twelve  months,  one  in  a  stone  house  (very  disagreeable), 
and  another  winter  in  a  snow  hut  (better),  wUhoui  Jirt  of  an^  kind  to  warm 
itf.  On  the  first  of  these  expeditions,  1846-7,  my  little  party,  there  being 
00  ofBeer  bat  myself,  surveyed  seven  hundred  miles  of  coast  of  Arctic 
America  by  «   sledge  journey,  which   Parry,   Ross,    Bach,  and   Lyon  had 

1  fnmt  is,  the  '^  August  Sky  at  Brantwood,"  Fig.  2  on  Plate  I.  (p.  22).] 
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62.  Now  this  letter  enables  me  to  leave  the  elements  of 
your  problem  for  you  in  very  clear  terms. 

Your  sky — altogether — may  be  composed  of  one  or  more 
of  four  things : — 

Molecules  of  water  in  warm  weather. 

Molecules  of  ice  in  cold  weather. 

Molecules  of  water-vapour  in  warm  weather. 

Molecules  of  ice-vapour  in  cold  weather. 

But  of  the  size,  distances,  or  modes  of  attraction  between 
these  different  kinds  of  particles,  I  find  no  definite  infor- 
mation an3nvhere,  except  the  somewhat  vague  statement  by 
Sir  William  Thomson,  that  "  if  a  drop  of  water  could  be 
ma^rnified  so  as  to  be  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  have  a 
diameter  of  eight  thousand  miles,  then  a  molecule  of  this 
water  in  it  would  appear  somewhat  larger  than  a  $hot^ 
(What  kind  of  shot  ? )  ''  and  somewhat  smaller  than  a  cricket- 
baU''/' 

68.  And  as  I  finally  review  the  common  accounts  given 
of  cloud  formation,  I  find  it  quite  hopeless  for  the  general 
reader  to  deal  witii  the  quantity  of  points  which  have  to 
be  kept  in  mind  and  severally  valued,  before  he  can  account 
for  any  given  phenomena.  I  have  myself,  in  many  of  the 
passages  of  Modem  Painters  before  referred  to,  conceived 
of  cloud  too  narrowly  as  always  produced  by  cold^  whereas 
the  temperature  of  a  cloud  must  continually,  like  that  of 
our  visible  breath  in  frosty  weather,  or  of  the  visible  current 
of  steam,  or  the  smoking  of  a  warm  lake  surface  under 
sudden  frost,  be  above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ; 
and  yet  I  never  remember  entering  a  cloud  without  being 

fiuled  to  accomplish,  costing  the  country  about  X70,000  or  X80,000  at  the 
lowest  computation.  The  total  expense  of  mj  little  party,  including  my 
own  paj,  was  under  fourteen  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

''My  Arctic  work  has  been  recognized  by  the  award  of  the  founder's 
gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (before  the  completion  of 
the  whole  of  it)." 

I  [This  statement  by  Sir  William  Thomson  (Lord  Kelrin)  is  quoted  by  Raskin 
from  §  8  (p.  6)  of  Balfour  Stewart's  CknuertjatUm  qf  Energy  (for  which  book,  see 
below,  p.  61).] 
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diilled  hy  it^  and  the  darkness  of  the  pbgue-wind,  unless 
in  electric  states  of  the  air,  is  always  accompanied  by 
deadly  chilL 

64.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  can  read,  has  any  proper  account 
yet  been  given  of  the  balance,  in  serene  air,  of  the  warm 
air  under  the  cold,  in  which  the  warm  air  is  at  once  com- 
pressed by  weight,  and  expanded  by  heat,  and  the  c<^ 
air  is  thinned  by  its  elevation,  yet  contracted  by  its  cold. 
There  is  indeed  no  possibility  of  embracing  the  conditions 
in  a  single  sentence,  any  more  than  in  a  single  thought. 
But  the  practical  balance  is  effected  in  calm  air,  so  that  its 
lower  strata  have  no  temiency  to  rise,  like  the  air  in  a  fire 
baUoon,  nor  its  higher  strata  to  fall,  unless  they  congeal 
into  rain  or  snow. 

I  believe  it  will  be  an  extreme  benefit  to  my  younger 
readers  if  I  write  for  them  a  little  Grrammar  of  Ice  and 
Air^  collecting  the  known  facts  on  all  these  matters,  and 
I  am  much  minded  to  put  by  my  ecclesiastical  history'  for 
a  while,  in  order  to  relate  what  is  legible  of  the  history  of 
the  visible  Heaven. 

65.  {NoU  18;  §  22,  p.  26.)  ''You  can't  get  a  billiard 
ball  to  fall  a-shivering  on  its  own  account.'' — I  am  under 
correcticm  in  this  statement  by  the  Lucasian  professor  of 
Cambridge,  with  respect  to  the  molecules  of  bodies  capable 
of  "  epipolizing  "  light : — 

^^  Nothing  seems  more  natund  than  to  suppose  that  the  incident  vibra- 
tioitt  of  the  laminiferoos  ether  produce  vibratory  movements  among  the 
nltiiiuite  molecnles  of  sensitive  substances,  and  that  the  molecules  in  return, 
nmngmg  on  their  own,  aocomU,  produce  vibrations  in  the  luminous  ether,  and 
thus  cause  the  sensation  of  light.  The  periodic  times  of  these  vibrations 
depend  upon  the  periods  in  which  the  molecules  are  duposed  to  swing," 
(''On  the  Change  of  Refrangibility  of  Light,"  p.  549.*) 

1  [On  tins  intended  book,  see  the  Introdaction  to  Vol.  XX VL  p.  IxiL] 

>  Wur  Fathers  have  Told  Ue  (Vol.  XXXm.).] 

*  rRnskin  quotes  from  the  paper,  that  entitled,  li^  Sir  Geory^e  Gabriel  Stokes, 
F.Ra  (Locasifin  Professor  of  Mathematios  in  the  University  of  Cambridge),  in  tiie 
Phiheephhai  Traneaetime  qf  the  Royal  Sodety  for  1862,  pp.  463-562.  The  paper  is 
reprinted  in  vol.  iiL  (see  p^  388)  of  Stokes's  IkOhemaUcal  and  Physical  Papers 
(ifcl). 
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It  seems  to  me  a  pleasant  conclusion,  this,  of  recent 
science,  and  suggestive  of  a  perfectly  regenerate  theology* 
The  **Let  there  be  light  "^  of  the  former  Creation  is  first 
expanded  into  ''Let  theite  be  a  disposition  of  the  mole- 
eules  to  swing,"  and  the  destinies  of  mankind,  no  less  than 
the  vitality  of  the  universe,  depend  thereafter  upon  this 
amiable,  but  perhaps  capricious,  and  at  all  events  not  easily 
influenced  or  anticipated,  disposition! 

Is  it  not  also  strange  that  in  a  treatise  entering  into  so 
high  mathematical  analysis  as  that  from  which  I  quote,  the 
false  word  ''  swing,"  expressing  the  action  of  a  body  liable 
to  continuous  arrest  by  gravitation,  should  be  employed  to 
signify  the  oscillation,  wholly  unaffected  by  gravity,  of  sub- 
stance in  which  the  motion  once  originated,  may  cease  only 
with  the  essence  of  the  body  ? 

66.  It  is  true  that  in  men  of  high  scientific  calibre,  such 
as  the  writer  in  this  instance,  carelessness  in  expression  does 
not  affect  the  security  of  their  oondusions.  But  in  men 
of  lower  rank,  mental  defects  in  language  indicate  &tal 
flaws  in  thought^  And  although  the  constant  habit  to 
which  I  owe  my  (often  foolishly  praised*)  ''command  of 
language" — of  never  allowing  a  sentence  to  pass  proof  in 
which  I  have  not  considered  whether,  for  the  vital  word 
in  it,  a  better  could  be  found  in  the  dictionary — makes  me 
somewhat  morbidly  intolerant  of  careless  diction,  it  may  be 
taken  for  an  extremely  useful  and  practical  rule,  that  if  a 
man  can  think  clearly  he  will  write  well,  and  that  no  good 
science  was  ever  written  in  bad  English.  So  that,  before 
you  consider  whether  a  scientific  author  says  a  true  or  a 
false  thing,  you  had  better  first  look  if  he  is  able  properly 
to  say  anything — and  secondly,  whether  his  conceit  permits 
him  to  say  anjrthing  properly. 

67.  Thus,  when  Professor  Tyndall,  endeavouring  to 
write  poetically  of  the  sun,  tells  you  that  ''The  lilies  of 

^  [Genesit  i.  3.] 


Comiwre  DeueaiwH,  Vol.  XXVL  p.  138.1 
See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  14.] 
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the  fidd  are  his  workmanship/'^  you  may  observe,  first, 
that  since  the  sun  is  not  a  man,  nothing  that  he  does  is 
workmanship;  while  even  the  figurative  statement  that  he 
rejoices  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course,'  is  one  which 
Professor  Tyndall  has  no  intention  whatever  of  admitting. 
And  you  may  then  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that,  if 
even  in  that  figurative  sense,  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  the 
sun's  workmanship,  in  the  same  sense  the  lilies  of  the  hot- 
house are  the  stove's  workmanship, — and  in  perfectly  logical 
parallel,  you,  who  are  alive  here  to  listen  to  me,  because 
you  have  been  warmed  and  fed  through  the  winter,  are 
the  workmanship  of  your  own  coal-scuttles. 

68.  Again,  when  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  begins  a  treatise 
cm  The  Conservation  of  Energy^ — which  is  to  conclude,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,*  with  the  prophecy  of  its  total  ex- 
tinction as  far  as  the  present  world  is  concerned, — by  cloth- 
ing in  a  '*  properly  scientific  garb"^  our  innocent  impression 
that  there  is  some  difference  between  the  blow  of  a  rifle 
stock  and  a  rifle  ball,  he  prepares  for  the  scientific  toilette 
by  telling  us  in  italics  that  ''the  something  which  the  rifle 
ball  possesses  in  contradistinction  to  the  rifle  stock  is  clearly 
the  power  of  overcoming  resistance,"  since  "it  can  pene- 
trate through  oak-wood  or  through  water — or  (alas  I  that  it 
should  be  so  often  tried)  through  the  human  body;  and 
this  power  of  penetratiwi "  (italics  now  mine)  "  is  the  dis^ 
Hnguishing  characteristic  of  a  substance  movinff  with  very 
great  velocity.  Let  us  define  by  the  term  'Energy,'  this 
power  which  the  rifle  ball  possesses  of  overcoming  obstacles, 
or  of  doing  work." 

Now,  had  Mr.  Stewart  been  a  better  scholar,  he  would 
have  felt,  even  if  he  had  not  known,  that  the  Greek  word 
**  energy'*  could  only  be  applied  to  the  living — and  of  living, 
with  pCTfect  propriety  only  to  the  mental,  action  of  animals, 

<  [ffeai  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,  1863,  p.  432 :  the  passage  it  quoted  in  Vol  XXII. 
p.  I9ij 

«  [PaahnM  xlx.  5.1 
»  [See  below,  p.  76. J 

*  [See  §  18  (P*  ^^)  ^^  ^^  Ootuenfoiiem  qf  Energy,  being  an  Eiementarg  TreaHee 
M  Energy  and  iU  Lawe,  1874] 
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and  that  it  could  no  more  be  applied  as  a  ''  scientific  garb/* 
to  the  flight  of  a  rifle  ball,  than  to  the  fall  of  a  dead  body. 
And,  if  he  had  attained  thus  much,  even  of  the  science  of 
language,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  small  fmrte  and  faculty 
of  thought  he  himself  possesses  might  have  been  energized 
so  far  as  to  perceive  that  the  force  of  all  inertly  moving 
bodies,  whether  rifle  stock,  rifle  ball,  or  rolling  world,  is 
under  precisely  one  and  the  same  relation  to  their  weights 
and  vdiocities;  that  the  effect  of  their  impact  depends — 
not  merely  on  their  pace,  but  their  constitution;  and  on 
the  relative  forms  and  stability  of  the  substances  they 
encounter,  and  that  there  is  no  more  quality  of  Energy, 
though  much  less  quality  of  Art,  in  the  swiftly  penetrating 
shot,  or  crushing  ball,  than  in  the  deliberately  contempla- 
tive and  administrative  puncture  by  a  gnat's  proboscis,  or 
a  sempstress'  needle. 

69.  Mistakes  of  this  kind,  beginning  with  affectations 
of  diction,  do  not  always  invalidate  general  statements  or 
conclusions, — ^for  a  bad  writer  often  equivocates  out  of  a 
blunder  as  he  equivocates  into  one, — ^but  I  have  been  strict 
in  pointing  out  the  confusions  of  idea  admitted  in  scientific 
books  between  the  movement  of  a  swing,  that  of  a  sounding 
violin  chord,  and  that  of  an  agitated  liquid,  because  these 
confusions  have  actually  enabled  Professor  Tjmdall  to  keep 
the  scientific  world  in  darkness  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
glacier  motion  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;^  and  to  induce  a 
resultant  quantity  of  aberration  in  the  scientific  mind  con- 
cerning glacial  erosion,  of  which  another  twenty  years  will 
scarcely  undo  the  damage. 

70.  {Note  19;  §  86,  p.  89.)  "Force  and  pace." — Among 
the  nearer  questions  which  the  careless  terminology  on 
which  I  have  dwelt  in  the  above  note  has  left  unsettled, 
I  believe  the  reader  will  be  surprised,  as  much  as  I  am 
myself,  to  find  that  of  the  mode  of  impulse  in  a  common 
gust  of  wind!    Whence  is  its  strength  communicated  to 

1  [See  on  thb  subject^  VoL  XXVI.  pp.  xxxiil-xL] 
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it,  and  how  gathered  in  it?  and  what  is  the  difference  of 
manner  in  the  impulse  between  compressible  gas  and  incom- 
pressible fluid?  For  instance:  The  water  at  the  head  of 
a  weir  is  passing  every  instant  from  slower  into  quicker 
motion ;  but  (until  broken  in  the  air)  the  fast  flowing  water 
is  just  as  dense  as  the  slowly  flowing  water.  But  a  fan 
alternately  compresses  and  rarifies  the  air  between  it  and 
the  cheek,  and  the  violence  of  a  destructive  gust  in  a  gale  of 
wind  means  a  momentaiy  increase  in  velocity  and  density 
of  which  I  cannot  myself  in  the  least  explain, — and  find  in 
no  book  on  dynamics  explained, — ^the  mechanical  causation. 
71.  The  following  letter,  from  a  friend  whose  observa- 
tions on  natural  history  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
have  been  consistently  valuable  and  instructive  to  me,*  will 
be  found,  with  that  subjoined  in  the  note,  in  various  ways 
interesting;  but  especially  in  its  notice  of  the  inefficioicy 
of  ordinary  instrumental  registry  in  such  matters: — 

'^6^  MoniA  PuLCK,  Southampton,  Feb.  Bth,  1884. 

"Dear  Mr.  Ruskin, — Some  time  since  I  troubled  yon  with  a  note  or 
two  about  sea-birds,  etc.  .  .  .  but  perhaps  I  should  never  have  ventured  to 
trouble  jou  again,  had  not  your  lecture  on  the  'Storm  Clouds'  touched 
a  subject  which  has  deeply  interested  me  for  years  past.  I  had,  of  course, 
no  idea  that  yon  had  noticed  this  thing,  though  I  might  have  known 
that,  living  the  life  you  do,  yon  must  have  done  so.  As  for  me,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  perplexity  for  years :  so  much  so,  that  I  began  to  wonder 
at  times  whether  I  was  not  under  some  mental  delusion  about  it,  until 
the  strange  theatrical  displays  of  the  last  few  months,  for  which  I  was 
more  or  less  prepared,  led  so  many  to  use  their  eyes,  unmuasled  by  brass 
or  ^ass,  for  a  Ume.  I  know  yon  do  not  bother,  or  care  much  to  read 
newspapers,  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  cutting  out  and  sending  a 
letter  of  mine,  sent  on  the  1st  January  to  an  evening  paper,*  upon  this 

♦  ''THE  LOOK  OF  THE  SKY 

"To  the  Editor  iff  the  '8t.  Janm'e  OoMeiU* 

"Sir, — I  have  been  a  very  constant  though  not  a  scientific  observer  of 
the  skv  for  a  period  of  forty  vears;  and  I  confess  to  a  certain  feeling  of 
astonishment  at  the  way  in  which  the  'recent  celestial  phenomena'  seem 
to  have  taken  the   whole   body   cd  scientific  observers  by   surprise.     It 

*  [For  other  letters  from  R.  C.  Leslie,  tee  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  liv.,  58,  177-179, 188 ; 
Vol.  TYXm.  p.  217 ;  and  DUeetm  (Vol.  XXXV.).  For  the  sunsets  in  the  autumn 
of  1883,  see  below,  p.  7a] 
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subjecti  thinking  you  might  like  to  know  that  one  person,  at  any  rate,  has 
seen  that  strange,  bleared  look  about  the  sun,  shining  so  seldom  except 
through  a  ghastly  glare  of  pale,  persistent  haze.  May  it  be  that  the  sin- 
gular colouring  of  the  sunsets  marks  an  end  of  this  long  period  of  plague- 
cloud,  and  that  in  them  we  have  promise  of  steadier  weather  ?  (No :  those 
sunsets  were  entirely  distinct  phenomena,  and  promised,  if  anything,  only 
evil.— R.) 

''  I  was  glad  to  see  that  in  your  lecture  you  gave  the  dependants  upon 
the  instrument-makers  a  warning.^  On  the  26th  I  had  a  heavy  sailing-boat 
lifted  and  blown,  from  where  she  lay  hauled  up,  a  distance  of  four  feet, 
which,  as  the  boat  has  four  hundred-weight  of  iron  upon  her  keel,  gives  a 
wind-gust,  or  force^  taot  easily  measured  by  instruments. — ^Believe  me,  dear 
Mr.  Ruskin,  yours  sincerely, 

*'RoBT.  C.  Leslie." 

72.    I   am   especially   delighted,   in   this   letter,   by   my 
friend's  vigorously  accurate  expression,  eyes  "unmuzzled  by 

would  even  appear  that  something  like  these  extraordinary  sunsets  was 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  such  observers  to  what  lias  long  been  a 
source  of  perplexity  to  a  variety  of  common  folk,  like  sailors,  farmers,  and 
fishermen.  But  to  such  people  the  look  of  the  weather,  and  what  comes 
of  that  look,  is  of  &r  more  consequence  than  the  exact  amount  of  oaone 
or  the  depth  or  width  of  a  band  of  the  spectrum. 

''Now,  to  all  such  observers,  including  myself,  it  has  been  plain  that 
of  late  neither  the  look  of  the  sky  nor  tiie  character  of  the  weather  has 
been,  at  we  should  say,  what  it  used  to  be ;  and  those  whose  eyes  were 
strong  enough  to  look  now  and  then  toward  the  sun  have  noticed  a  yerr 
marked  increase  of  what  some  would  call  a  watery  look  about  him,  which 
might  |)erhap8  be  better  expressed  as  a  white  sheen  or  glare,  at  times 
developing  into  solar  halo  or  mock  suns,  as  noted  in  your  paper  of  the 
2nd  of  October  last  year.  A  fisherman  would  describe  it  as  'white  and 
davery-like.'  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  this  appearance  was  only 
absent  here  for  a  limited  period  during  the  present  summer,  when  we 
had  a  week  or  two  of  nearly  normal  weather;  the  summer  before  it  was 
seldom  absent 

"Again,  those  whose  business  or  pleasure  has  depended  on  the  use  of 
wind-power  have  all  remarked  the  strange  persistence  of  hard  westerly 
and  easterly  winds,  the  westerly  ones  at  times  partaking  of  an  almost 
trade-wind-like  force  and  character.  The  summer  of  1882  was  especiallj 
remarkable  for  these  winds,  while  each  stormy  November  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  about  mid-winter  of  mild  cahn  weather  with  dense  fog. 
During  these  strong  winds  in  summer  and  early  autumn  the  weather  would 
remain  bright  and  sunny,  and  to  a  landsman  would  be  not  remarkable 
in  any  way,  while  the  barometer  has  been  little  affected  by  them ;  but  it 
has  been  often  observed  by  those  employed  on  the  water  that  when  it 
ceased  blowing  half  a  gale  the  sky  at  once  became  overcast,  with  damp 
weather  or  rain.     This  may  all  seem  common  enough  to  most  people ;  but 

»  [See  above,  p.  39.] 
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brass  or  glass.''  I  have  had  occasion  ccmtinually,  m  my 
art-lectures,^  to  dwell  on  the  great  law  of  human  perception 
and  power,  that  the  beauty  which  is  good  for  us  is  pre- 
pared  for  the  natural  focus  of  the  sight,  and  the  sounds 
which  are  deli^tfiil  to  us  for  the  natural  power  of  the 
nerves  of  the  ear ;  and  the  art  which  is  admirable  in  us,  is 
the  exercise  of  our  own  bodily  powers,  and  not  carving 
by  sand-blast,  nor  oratorizing  through  a  speaking  trumpet, 
nor  dancing  with  spring  heels.     But  more  recently,  I  have 

to  those  accustomed  to  gauge  the  wind  bj  the  number  of  reefs  wanted 
in  a  nudnsail  or  foresail  it  was  not  so ;  and  the  number  of  consecutive  days 
when  two  or  more  reefs  have  been  kept  tied  down  during  the  hist  few 
summers  has  been  remarkable — alternating  at  times  with  equally  persistent 
spells  of  calm  and  fog  such  as  we  are  now  passing  through.  Again,  we 
have  had  an  unusually  early  appearance  of  ice  in  the  Atlantic,  and  most 
abnormal  weather  over  Central  Europe;  while  in  a  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived from  an  old  hand  on  board  a  large  Australian  clipper,  he  speaks 
of  heavy  gales  and  big  seas  off  that  coast  in  almost  the  height  of  their 
summer. 

''Now,  upon  all  this,  in  our  season  of  long  twilights,  we  have  bursting 
upon  us  some  clear  weather;  with  a  display  of  cloud-forms  or  vapour  at 
such  an  elevation  that,  looking  at  them  one  day  through  an  opening  in 
the  nearer  clouds,  they  seemed  so  distant  as  to  resemble  nothing  but  the 
delicate  grain  oi  ivory  upon  a  billiard-ball.  And  yet  with  the  fact  that 
two-thirds .  of  this  earth  is  oovered  with  water,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
effect  which  a  very  small  increase  of  sun-power  would  have  in  producing 
cloud  and  lifting  it  above  its  normal  level  for  a  time,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  this  sheen  is  all  dust  of  some  kind  or  other,  in  order  to 
explain  what  are  now  known  as  the  'recent  sunsets':  though  I  venture 
to  think  that  we  shall  see  more  of  them  yet  when  the  sun  comes  our 
way  again. 

"  At  first  sight,  increased  sun-power  would  seem  to  mean  more  sunshine ; 
bat  a  little  refcction  would  show  us  that  this  would  not  be  for  long,  while 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  sun's  power  would  be  followed  by  such  a 
vast  iaerease  of  vapour  that  we  should  onlj  see  him,  in  our  latitudes, 
at  rery  skart  intervals.  I  am  aware  that  all  this  is  most  unscientific;  but 
I  have  read  column  after  column  of  explanation  written  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  know  all  about  such  things,  and  find  myself  not  a  jot  the 
wtoer  fyr  it.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  is? — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"An  Unscientific  Ob8ervii.r.    (R.  Lesub.) 

*' January  1." 

*  [See,  on  thate  Poii|ts,  in  oounazloii  witk  (1)  ajnes  v,  ^lieroseopss,  Vol.  XXXIII. 
p.  346  (and  the  other  places  there  noted);  (2)  the  natural  nerves  of  the  ear, 
VoL  XKIL  p.  510;  (8)  art  and  bodily  powers,  ib.  p.  347.] 
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become  conyinced  that  even  in  matters  of  science,  although 
every  added  mechanical  power  has  its  proper  use  and  sphere, 
yet  the  things  which  are  vital  to  our  happiness  and  pros- 
perity can  only  be  known  by  the  rational  use  and  subtle 
skill  of  our  natural  powers.  We  may  trust  the  instrum^it 
with  the  prophecy  of  storm,  or  regis^  of  rain&ll ;  but  the 
conditions  of  atmospheric  change,  on  which  depend  the 
health  of  animals  and  fruitfiilness  of  seeds,  can  only  be 
discerned  by  the  eye  and  the  bodily  sense. 

78.  Take,  for  simplest  and  nearest  example,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  stress  of  wind.  It  is  not  the  actual  power  that 
is  immeasurable,  if  only  it  would  stand  to  be  measured  I 
Instruments  could  easily  now  be  invented  which  would 
register  not  only  a  blast  that  could  lift  a  sailing  boat,  but 
one  that  would  sink  a  ship  of  the  line.  But,  lucklessly — 
the  blast  won't  pose  to  the  instrument  I  nor  can  the  instru- 
ment be  adjusted  to  the  blast.  In  the  gale  of  which  my 
Mend  speaks  in  his  next  letter,  26th  January,  a  gust  came 
down  the  hill  above  Coniston  village  upon  two  old  oaks, 
which  were  well  rooted  in  the  slate  rock,  and  some  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  hig^ — the  one,  some  twenty  yards  below  the 
other.  The  blast  tore  the  highest  out  of  the  ground,  peel- 
ing its  roots  from  the  rock  as  one  peels  an  orange — swept 
the  head  of  the  lower  tree  away  with  it  in  cme  ruin, 
and  snapped  the  two  leader  branches  of  the  upper  one 
over  the  other's  stump,  as  one  would  break  one's  cane 
over  some  people's  heads,  if  one  got  the  chance.  In 
wind  action  of  this  kind  the  amount  of  actual  force  used 
is  the  least  part  of  the  business; — it  is  the  suddenness  of 
its  concentration,  and  the  lifting  and  twisting  strength,  as 
of  a  wrestler,  which  make  the  blast  fatal;  none  of  which 
elements  of  storm-power  can  be  recognized  by  mechanical 
tests. 

74.  In  my  friend's  next  letter,  however,  he  gives  us 
some  evidence  of  the  conmtent  strength  of  this  same  gale, 
and  of  the  electric  conditicms  which  attended  it: — the 
prefatory  notice  of  his  pet  bird   I  had  meant  for   Lovers 
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Mdme^  but    it  will  help  us  through  the  grimness  of  our 
studies  here. 

**Mareh  9rd,  1884. 

"Mj  small  bUdcheaded  gnll  Jack  is  still  flourishing,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  I  look  for  that  singularly  sadden  change  in  the  plamage  of  his 
bead  which  took  place  last  March.  I  have  asked  all  my  ocean-going  friends 
to  note  whether  these  little  birds  are  not  the  gulls  par  excdUnce  of  the 
sea;  and  so  iar  all  I  have  heard  from  them  confirms  this.  It  seems  almost 
incredible;  but  my  son,  a  sailor,  who  met  that  hurricane  of  the  26th  of 
Janoaiy,  writes  to  me  to  say  that  out  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  morning 
after  the  gale,  'though  it  was  blowing  like  biases,  I  observed  some  little 
gulls  of  Jacky's  species,  and  they  followed  us  half  way  across  the  Bay, 
seeming  to  find  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  ship.  Some  alighted  now 
and  then,  and  rested  upon  the  water  as  if  tired.'  When  one  considers 
that  these  birds  must  have  been  at  sea  all  that  night  somewhere,  it  gives 
one  a  great  idea  of  their  strength  and  endurance.  My  son's  ship,  though 
a  powerful  ocean  steamer,  was  for  two  whole  hours  battling  h^u)  to  sea 
off  the  Eddystone  that  night,  and  for  that  time  the  lead  gave  no  increase 
of  soundings,  so  that  she  could  have  made  no  headway  during  those  two 
boon;  while  all  the  time  her  yards  had  the  St.  Elmo's  fire  at  their  ends, 
looking  as  though  a  blue  light  was  burning  at  each  yard-arm,  and  this  was 
abont  all  they  could  see. — Yours  sincerely, 

"RoBT.  C.  Leslik." 

75.  The  next  letter,  from  a  correspondent  with  whom  I 
have  the  most  complete  sympathy  in  some  expressions  of 
his  postscript  which  are  yet,  I  consider,  more  for  my  own 
private  ear  than  for  the  public  eye,  describes  one  of  the 
more  malignant  phases  of  the  plague-wind,  which  I  forgot 
to  notice  in  my  lecture: — 

^'BvBNHAM,  SoMEBSBT,  February  7th,  1884. 

"Dear  Sir,-^I  read  with  great  interest  your  first  lecture  at  Oxford ^ 
on  cloud  and  wind  (very  indifferently  reported  in  the  TYmet).  You  have 
given  a  name  to  a  wind  I've  known  for  years.  You  call  it  the  plague — 
I  call  it  the  devil- wind:  e^.,  on  April  29th,  1882,  morning  warmer,  then 
rdn  storms  from  east ;  afternoon,  rain  squalls ;  wind,  west  l^  south,  rough ; 
harometer  fiUling  awfully;  4.30  p.m.,  tremendous  wind. — April  80th,  all  the 
kaves  of  the  trees,  all  plants  black  and  dead,  as  if  a  fiery  blast  had  swept 
over  them.     jiU  ^  ked^  on  windward  side  black  as  black  tea. 

"Another  dcYil-wind  came  towards  the  end  cfi  last  summer.  The  next 
dsy,  all  the  learcB  were  &lling  sere  and  yellow,  as  if  it  were  late  autumn. — 
I  am,  dear  tit,  yours  faithfully, 

'  ''A.  H.  Bmxirrr." 

'  [A  mistake  for  Loudon.] 
xxxiv.  * 
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76.  I  remember  both  these  bli^ts  well;  they  were  en* 
tirdy  terrific;  but  only  sudden  maxima  of  the  constant 
morbific  power  of  this  wind; — ^which,  if  Mr.  Birkett  saw 
my  personal  notices  of»  intercalated  among  the  scientific 
ones,  he  would  find  alluded  to  in  terms  quite  as  vigorously 
damning  as  he  could  desire :  and  the  actual  effect  of  it 
upon  my  thoughts  and  work  has  been  precisely  that  which 
would  have  r^ulted  from  the  visible  phantom  of  an  evil 
spirit,  the  absolute  opponent  of  the  Queen  of  the  Air, — 
Typhon  against  Athena, — ^in  a  sense  of  which  I  had  neither 
the  experience  nor  the  concepticm  when  I  wrote  the  illus- 
trations of  the  myth  of  Perseus  in  Modem  Painters}  Not 
a  word  of  all  those  explanations  of  Homer  and  Pindar 
could  have  been  written  in  weather  like  that  of  the  last 
twelve  years;  and  I  am  most  thankful  to  have  got  them 
writtai  before  the  shadow  came,  and  I  could  still  see  what 
Homer  and  Pindar  saw.  I  quote  one  passage  <mly — VoL  v. 
p.  145' — ^for  the  sake  of  a  similitude  which  reminds  me 
of  one  more  thing  I  have  to  say  here — and  a  bit  of  its 
note — ^which  I  think  is  a  precious  little  piece,  not  of  word- 
painting,  but  of  simply  told  feeling — {that^  if  people  knew 
it,  is  my  real  power): — 

''On  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  hills,  when  the  rmin-cloud  is  low 
and  much  broken,  and  the  steady  west  wind  fills  all  space  with  its 
strength,*  the  sun-gleams  fij  like  golden  rultores;  they  are  flashes  rather 
than  shinings;  the  daik  spaces  and  the  dasiling  race  and  skim  along  the 
acclivities,  and  dart  and  dtp  from  crag  to  dell,  swallom  like," 

*  '*l  have  been  often  at  great  heights  on  the  Alps  in  rough  weather, 
and  have  seen  strong  gusts  of  storm  in  the  plains  of  the  south.  But,  to 
get  full  expression  of  the  very  heart  and  meaning  of  wind,  there  is  no 
place  like  a  Yorkshire  moor.  I  think  Scottish  breeses  are  thinner,  verv 
bleak  and  piercing,  but  not  substantial,  if  you  lean  on  them  they  will 
let  you  £dl,  but  one  may  rest  against  a  York^ire  breese  as  one  would  on 
a  quickset  hedge.  I  shall  not  soon  forget, — having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  a  vigorous  <me  on  an  April  morning,  between  Hawes  and  Settle, 
just  on  the  &t  under  Whamside,— the  vague  sense  of  wonder  mik  wkick 
I  waicked  Ingleborough  lUmd  wkktmi  rocking,*' 

1  [See  voL  r.  part  vil.  ch.  iv.  (VoL  VII.  pp.  181  fe^.),  where  it  will  be  seen 
that  Rutkin's  references  are  not  to  Homer  and  Pindar,  but  mainly  to  Hesiod.1 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  original  edition ;  part  vii.  ch.  iv.  %  14  (VoL  Vll. 
pp.  186-187).] 
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77.  The  dij^iiDg  of  the  diadows  here  described  of  course 
is  caused  only  by  that  of  the  dingles  they  cross;  but  I 
have  not  in  any  of  my  books  yet  dwelt  enough  on  the 
diflfer^ice  <^  character  between  the  dipping  and  the  mount- 
ing winds.  Our  wildest  phase  of  the  west  wind  here  at 
Coniston  is  '^  swallow-like "  with  a  vengeance,  coming  down 
on  the  lake  in  swirls  which  spurn  the  spray  under  them  as 
a  fiery  horse  does  the  dust  On  the  other  hand,  the  softly 
ascending  winds  express  themselves  in  the  grace  of  their 
cloud  motion,  as  if  set  to  the  continuous  music  of  a  dis- 
tant song.* 

78.  The  reader  will  please  note  also  that  whenever,  either 
in  Modem  Painters  or  elsewhere,  I  speak  of  rate  of  flight 


*  ComiMire  Wordsworth's 
And  again — 


**  Oh  beauteous  birds,  metbinks  ye  meesare 
Your  moTements  to  some  beaTenly  tiine."^ 


And  again — 


''WhUe  the  mists, 
Flying  and  rainy  Tapoars,  call  out  diapeSi 
And  phantoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earthy 
As  fiut  as  a  musician  scatters  sounds 
Out  of  an  instrument"  * 


'  The  Knight  had  ridden  down  from  Wenalar  moor, 
With  the  slow  motion  of  a  summer's  cloud. '  * 


1  (The  lines  are  quoted  also  in  F&n  datfiffera,  Letter  57,  §  6  (VoL  XXVIII. 
pw  460).  They  are,  howerer,  not  Wordsworth's,  bat  Coleridge's;  see  his  '^Lewti, 
or  the  Circaasian  Love-Chaunt"  :— 

''The  rivM^-swans  hare  heard  mv  tread. 
And  startle  from  their  reedy  bed. 
O  beauteous  birds !  methinks  ye  measure 

Your  movements  to  some  heavenly  tune ! 
O  beauteous  birds  !  'tis  such  a  pleasure 

To  see  you  move  beneath  the  mocm.'' 

The  pieoe  was  to  have  been  included  in  LpriaU  BaikuU  (1796),  and  a  copy  of  the 
book  in  the  Biitidi  Museum,  which  belonged  to  Southev,  contains  it  But  it  was 
cancelled  before  publication ;  for  tho  poem,  having  alreaay  appeared  in  the  Morning 
Poti  (April  13,  1708),  and  being  known  to  be  Ck>leridffe'8,  would  have  given  a 
doe  to  the  authorship  of  Lyrioal  BaUadt,  which  was  published  anonymously.] 

'  [Wordsworth  :  SxcurHon,  Book  iv. ;  quoted  also  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  243.] 

*  [The  first  two  lines  of  Hmrt-Lmp  Wek] 
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in  clouds,  I  am  thinking  of  it  as  measured  by  the  horizontal 
distance  overpast  in  given  time,  and  not  as  apparent  only, 
owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  spectator.  All  low  clouds 
appear  to  move  &ster  than  high  ones,  the  pace  being  sup- 
posed equal  in  both:  but  when  I  speak  of  quick  or  slow 
cloud,  it  is  always  with  respect  to  a  given  altitude.  In  a 
fine  summer  morning,  a  cloud  will  wait  for  you  among  the 
pines,  folded  to  and  fro  among  then*  stems,  with  a  branch 
or  two  coming  out  here,  and  a  spire  or  two  there:  you 
walk  through  it,  and  look  back  to  it.  At  another  time  on 
the  same  spot,  the  fury  of  cloud-flood  drifts  past  you  like 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen. 

79.  The  space  even  of  the  doubled  lecture  does  not 
admit  of  my  entering  into  any  general  statement  of  the 
action  of  the  plague-cloud  in  Switzerland  and  Italy ;  but  I 
must  not  omit  tiie  following  notes  of  its  aspect  in  the 
high  Alps. 

''Sallbnchm,  llik  September,  1882. 

''  This  morning,  at  half-past  five,  the  Mont  Blanc  summit 
was  clear,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aiguilles  du  Plan 
and  Midi  clear  dark — all,  against  pure  cirri,  lighted  beneath 
by  sunrise;  the  sun  of  course  not  visible  yet  from  the 
valley. 

''By  seven  o'clock,  the  plague-clouds  had  formed  in 
brown  fiakes,  down  to  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  de  Bionassay, 
entirely  covering  the  snowy  ranges;  the  sun,  as  it  rose  to 
us  here,  shone  only  for  about  ten  minutes — ^gilding  in  its 
old  glory  the  range  of  the  Dorons; — before  one  had  time 
to  look  from  peak  to  peak  of  it,  the  plague-cloud  formed 
from  the  west,  hid  Mont  Joli,  and  steadily  choked  the 
valley  with  advancing  streaks  of  dun-coloured  mist.  Now — 
twenty  minutes  to  nine — ^there  is  not  one  ray  of  sunshine 
on  the  whole  valley,  or  on  its  mountains,  from  the  Forclaz 
down  to  Cluse. 

''These  phenomena  are  only  the  sequel  of  a  series  of 
still  more  strange  and  sad  conditions  of  the  air,  which  have 
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continued  among  the  Savoy  Alps  for  the  last  eight  days, 
(themselyes  the  sequel  of  others  yet  more  general,  pro- 
kmged,  and  harmful).  But  the  weather  was  perfectly  fine 
at  Dijon,  and  I  doubt  not  at  Chamouni,  on  the  1st  of 
this  month.  On  the  2nd,  in  the  evening,  I  saw,  from  the 
Jura,  heavy  thimderclouds  in  the  west;  on  the  8rd,  the 
weather  broke  at  Morez,  in  hot  thunder-showers,  with  in- 
tervals of  scorching  sun^  on  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  there 
was  nearly  continuous  rain  at  St.  Cergues,  the  Alps  being 
totally  invisible  all  the  time.  The  sky  cleared  on  the  night 
of  the  6th,  and  on  the  7th  I  saw  from  the  top  of  the 
Dole  all  the  western  plateaux  of  Jura  quite  clearly;  but 
the  entire  range  of  the  Alps^  from  the  Moleson  to  the 
Sal^ve,  and  all  beyond, — snow,  crag,  and  hill-side, — were 
wraf^ied  and  buried  in  one  unbroken  grey-brown  winding- 
sheet,  of  such  cloud  as  I  had  never  seen  till  that  day  t<mch 
an  Alpine  summit, 

'*The  wind,  from  the  east,  (so  that  it  blew  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  Dole  diff,  and  admitted  of  perfect  shelter  on 
the  slope  to  the  west,)  was  bitter  cold,  and  extremely 
violent:  the  sun  overhead,  bright  enough,  and  remained  so 
during  the  afternoon;  the  plague-cloud  reaching  from  the 
Alps  only  about  as  far  as  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake 
of  Gteneva ;  but  we  could  not  see  the  Sal^ve ;  nor  even  the 
north  shore,  farther  than  to  MorgesI  I  reached  the  Col 
de  la  FauciUe  at  sunset,  when,  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
Mont  Blanc  and  Aiguille  Verte  showed  themselves  in  dull 
red  light,  but  were  buried  again,  before  the  sun  was  quite 
down,  in  the  rising  deluge  of  cloud-poison.  I  saw  no 
farther  than  the  Voirons  and  Brezon — and  scarcely  those, 
during  the  electric  heat  of  the  9th  at  Geneva;  and  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday  have  been  mere  whirls  and  drifts  of 
indecisive,  but  always  sullen,  storm.  This  morning  I  saw 
the  snows  dear  for  the  first  time,  having  been,  during 
the  whole  past  week,  on  steady  watch  for  them. 

"I  have  written  that  the  clouds  of  the  7th  were  such 
as  I  never  before  saw  on  the  Alps.     Often,  during  the  past 
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ten  years,  I  have  seen  them  on  my  own  hills,  and  m  Italy 
in  1874;  but  it  has  always  ehanced  to  be  fine  weather, 
or  common  rain  and  cold,  when  I  have  been  among  the 
snowy  chains ;  and  now  from  the  Dole  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  the  plague-cloud  on  them'' 

80.  {Note  20;  §  88,  p.  40.)  « Bksphemy.''— If  the 
reader  can  refer  to  my  papers  on  Fiction  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century^  he  will  find  this  word  carefully  defined  in  its 
Scriptural,  and  evermore  necessary,  meaning, — "Harmful 
speaking*' — not  against  God  only,  but  against  man,  and 
against  all  the  good  works  and  purposes  of  Nature.  The 
word  is  accurately  opposed  to  "  Euphemy,"  the  right  or  well- 
speaking  of  God  and  His  world;  and  the  two  modes  of 
speech  are  those  which,  going  out  of  the  mouth,  sanctify  or 
defile  the  man.' 

Going  out  of  the  mouth,  that  is  to  say,  deliberately  and 
of  purpose.  A  French  postillion's  "  Sacr-r-r^ " — ^loud,  with 
the  low  "  Nom  de  Dieu  "  following  between  his  teeth,  is  not 
blasphemy,  unless  against  his  horse; — but  Mr.  Thackeray's 
close  of  his  Waterloo  chapter  in  Vanity  Fair,  "And  all 
the  night  long  Amelia  was  praying  for  George,  who  was 
lying  on  his  face,  dead,  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart,"  is 
blasphemy  of  the  most  fatal  and  subtle  kind.' 

And  the  universal  instinct  of  blasphemy  in  the  modem 
vulgar  scientific  mind  is  above  all  manifested  in  its  love  of 
what  is  ugly,  and  natural  enthralment  by  the  abominable; 
— so  that  it  is  ten  to  one  if,  in  the  description  of  a  new 
bird,  you  learn  much  more  qf  it  than  the  enumerated 
species  of  vermin  that  stick  to  its  feathers;  and  in  the 
natural   history   museum    of   Oxford,    humanity   has    been 


1  [FMkn,  FMr  tmd  Fmd,  U  93  jm.    (below,   pp.    362^367).     See   eleo  Fm 

mfigem.  Letter  tO,  §17,  8  (VoJ.  ^  "  "   ~"'"      ' 

(Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  140)!] 


Omfigem,  Letter  20,  §17,  8  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  338);  sod  Bibh  qf  AmimM,  iv.  §  25 
-"ol.  XXXIIL  p.  140)!] 
*  [See  Matthew  xt.  11.] 


*  [Cb.  zndi.  Rnskin  qaotes  from  memorj,  the  aetual  worde  being.  ^'The  dark- 
neat  came  down  over  the  ileld  and  city,  and  Amelia  .  .  ."  For  another  relerraice 
to  thii  pamge.  Bee  Vol.  V.  p.  213  n.] 
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hitherto  taught,  not  by  portraits  of  great  men,  but  by  the 
skulls  of  cretins.^ 

81.  But  the  deliberate  blasphemy  of  science,  the  assertion 
of  its  own  virtue  and  dignity  against  the  always  im^ed, 
ind  often  asserted,  vileness  of  all  men  and — Grods, — hereto- 
fore, is  the  most  wonderful  phemmienon,  so  fiir  as  I  can 
read  or  perceive,  that  hitherto  has  arisen  in  the  always 
marvellous  course  of  the  world's  mental  history. 

Take,  for  brief  general  type,  the  following  92nd  para- 
gnfh  of  the  Forms  of  Water: — 

''Bat  while  we  thus  acknowledge  our  limits^  there  is  also  reason  for 
wonder  at  the  extent  to  which  Science  has  mastered  the  S3r8tem  of  nature. 
From  age  to  age  and  from  generation  to  genemtion,  &ct  has  beeo  added 
to  fact  and  law  to  law,  the  tme  method  and  order  of  the  Universe  heinff 
thereby  more  and  more  revealed.  In  doing  this,  Science  has  encountered 
and  overthrown  various  forms  of  supentitkm  and  deceit,  of  credulity  and 
imposture.  But  the  world  continually  produces  weak  persons  and  wicked 
persons,  and  as  long  as  they  continue  to  exist  side  by  side,  as  they  do  in 
this  our  day,  very  debasing  beliefs  will  also  continue  to  infest  the  world." 

The  debasing  beliefs  meant  being  simply  those  of 
Homer,  David,  and  St.  John  * — as  against  a  modem  French 
gamines.  And  what  the  results  of  the  intended  education 
of  English  gamins  of  every  degree  in  that  new  higher 
theology  will  be,  England  is  I  suppose  by  this  time  b^[in- 
ning  to  discern. 

82.  In  the  last  Fors^  which  I  have  written,  on  educa- 
tion of  a  safer  kind,  still  possible,  one  practical  point  is 
insisted  on  chiefly, — ^that  learning  by  heart,  and  repetition 
with  perfect  accent  and  cultivated  voice,  should  be  made 
quite  principal  branches  of  school  discipline  up  to  the  time 
(rf  going  to  the  university.' 

*  With  all  who  died  in  Faith,  not  having  received  the  Promises/  nor 
— according  to  your  modem  teachers— ever  to  receive. 

t  Hence  to  the  end  the  text  is  that  read  in  termination  of  the  lecture 
on  its  second  delivery,  only  with  an  added  word  or  two  of  comment  on 
Pkoverbs  xvli« 

1  rCompare  FMumy  Fovr  and  Fnd,  §  79  (below,  p.  849).] 
s  [Latter  94:  see  Vd.  XXIX.  p.  489.] 
•  [Hebrews  xL  18.] 
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And  of  writings  to  be  learned  by  heart,  among  other 
passages  of  indisputable  philosophy  and  perfect  poetry, 
I  include  certain  chapters  of  the — now  for  the  most  part 
forgotten — wisdom  of  Solomon;  and  of  these,  there  is  one 
selected  portion  which  I  should  recommend  not  only  school- 
boys and  girls,  but  persons  of  every  age,  if  they  don't  know 
it,  to  learn  forthwith,  as  the  shortest  summary  of  Salomon's 
wisdom; — ^namely,  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Proverbs, 
which  being  only  twenty-eight  verses  long,  may  be  fastened 
in  the  dullest  memory  at  the  rate  of  a  verse  a  day  in  the 
shortest  month  of  the  year.  Out  of  the  twenty-eight 
verses,  I  will  read  you  seven,  for  example  of  their  tenor, — 
the  last  of  the  seven  I  will  with  your  good  leave  dwell 
somewhat  upon.  You  have  heard  the  verses  often  before, 
but  probably  without  remembering  that  they  are  all  in  this 
concentrated  chapter. 

1.  Verse    1. — Better    is    a    dry    morsel,    and    quietness 

therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  good  eating,  with 
strife. 

(Remember,  in  reading  this  verse,  that  though 
England  has  chosen  the  strife,  and  set  every  man's 
hand  against  his  neighbour,  her  house  is  not  yet  so 
full  of  good  eating  as  she  expected,  even  though 
she  gets  half  of  her  victuals  from  America.) 

2.  Verse  8. — ^The  fining  pot  is  for  silver,  the  iumace 

for  gold,  but  the  Lord  tries  the  heart.^ 

(Notice  the  increasing  strength  of  trial  for  the 

more  precious  thing:  only  the  melting-pot  for  the 

silver — ^the  fierce    furnace  for    the  gold — ^but  the 

Fire  of  the  Lord  for  the  heart.) 
8.  Verse  4. — A  wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to  false  lips. 

(That  means,  for  you,  that,  intending  to  live 

by    usury    and    swindling,    you    read    Mr.    Adam 

Smith    and    Mr.    Stuart    Mill,    and    other    such 

political  economists.) 

1  [Quoted  mora  exiictly  in  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  194.] 
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4.  Verse  5. — Whoso  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  his 

Maker. 

(Mocketh,-~by  saying  that  his  poverty  is  his 
fault,  no  less  than  his  misfortune, — England's 
favourite  theory  now-a-days.) 

5.  Verse  12. — Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a 

man,  rather  than  a  fool  in  his  foUy. 

(Carlyle  is  often  now  accused  of  fidse  scorn 
in  his  calling  the  passengers  over  Londcm  Bridge, 
"  mostly  fools,"  ^— on  the  ground  that  men  are  only 
to  be  justly  held  foolish  if  their  intellect  is  under, 
as  only  wise  when  it  is  above,  the  average.  But 
the  reader  will  please  observe  that  the  essential 
function  of  modem  education  is  to  develop  what 
capacity  of  mistake  a  nuui  has.  Leave  him  at  his 
forge  and  plough, — and  those  tutors  teach  him  his 
true  value,  indulge  him  in  no  error,  and  provoke 
him  to  no  vice.  But  take  him  up  to  London, — 
give  him  her  papers  to  read,  and  her  talk  to  hear, 
— and  it  is  fiffy  to  one  you  send  him  presently  on 
a  fooFs  errand  over  London  Bridge.) 

6.  Now  listen,  for  this  verse  is  the  question  you  have 

mainly  to  ask  yourselves  about  your  beautiful  all- 
over-England  system  of  competitive  examination : — 
Verse  16.  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of 
a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  ? 
(You  know  perfectly  well  it  isn't  the  wisdom 
you  want,  but  the  ^'station  in  life,"* — and  the 
money  I) 

7.  Lastly,  Verse  7. — Wisdom  is  before  him  that  hath 

understanding,  but  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

**  And  in  the  beginnings  of  it  ** !  Solomon  would 
have  written,  had  he  lived  in  our  day ;  but  we  will 

>  [For  the  f^mmge  in  qaeBtion  (from  LaUer-day  PamphkU),  toe  Vol.  XII.  p.  342.1 

*  [For  Rnsldn's  eondemnation  of  desire  for  '^  station  in  life,"  see  8e9ame  and 

UBe$,  SS  2, 135 ;  and  i^brt  Ciavigem,  Letter  30  (Vol  XVIL  pp.  H  181 ;  Vol.  XXVU. 
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be  content  with  the  ends  at  present.  No  scientific 
people,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  have  taken  any  notice 
of  the  more  or  less  temporary  phencNnena  of  which 
I  have  to-night  given  you  register.  But,  from  the 
constant  arrangements  of  the  universe,  the  same 
respecting  which  the  thinkers  of  former  time  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  essentially  good, 
and  to  end  in  good,  the  modem  speculator  arrives 
at  the  quite  opposite  and  extremely  uncomfortable 
conclusion  that  they  are  essentially  evil,  and  to  end 
-^in  nothing. 

88.  And  I  have  here  a  volume,*,  before  quoted,^  by  a 
very  foolish  and  very  lugubrious  author,  who  in  his  con- 
cluding chapter  gives  us, — ^founded,  you  will  observe,  on  a 
series  of  ^'ifs,'' — ^the  latest  scientific  views  concerning  the 
order  of  creation.  ''We  have  spoken  already  about  a 
medium  pervading  space '^ — ^this  is  the  Scientific  Grod,  you 
observe,  difiering  from  the  unscientific  one,  in  that  the 
purest  in  heart  cannot  see' — ^nor  the  softest  in  heart  feel — 
this  spacious  Deity — a  Medivm^  pervading  space — 

''the  office  of  which"  (italics  all  mine)  ''appears  to  be  to  degrade  and  alU- 
mately  exHngidih,  all  differential  motion.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  by 
Thomson,  tnat,  looked  at  tn  this  light,  the  universe  is  a  system  that  had 
a  beginning  and  most  have  an  end,  tor  a  process  of  degradation  cannot 
be  eternal  If  we  could  view  the  Universe  as  a  candle  not  lit,  then  it  is 
perhaps  conceivable  to  regard  it  as  having  been  always  in  existence;  but  if 
we  regard  it  rather  as  a  candle  that  has  been  lit,  we  become  absolutely 
certain  that  it  cannot  have  been  bujming  from  eternity,  and  that  a  time 
will  come  when  it  will  cease  to  bum.  We  are  led  to  look  to  a  beginning 
in  which  the  particles  of  matter  were  in  a  diffuse  chaotic  state,  but  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  gravitation ;  and  we  are  led  to  look  to  an  end  in 
which  the  whole  Universe  will  be  one  equally  heated  inert  mass^  mtd  from 
which  everything  like  life,  or  motion,  or  beaity^  will  have  utterfy  gone  amajf." 

Do  you  wish  me  to  congratulate  you  on  this  extremely 
cheerful  result  of  telescojac  and  microscopic  observation,  and 

^  The  Conservation  of  Energy.     King  and  Co.,  1873. 

1  [Above,  p.  61.    The  paassge  here  cited  is  in  §§  200^  210  (pp.  152,  153)  of 
BaUbor  Stewart's  book.] 
*  [Matthew  r.  a] 
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so  at  once  close  my  lecture?  or  may  I  ventme  yet  to  tres- 
pass on  your  time  by  stating  to  you  any  of  the  more  com- 
fortable views  held  by  persons  who  did  not  regard  the 
universe  in  what  my  author  humorously  calls  ''this  Ught''l 

84.  In  the  peculiarly  characteristic  notice  with  which 
the  Zhily  News  honoured  my  last  week's  lecture,  that 
courteous  journal  charged  me,  in  the  metaphorical  term 
now  classical  on  Exchange,  with  ''hedging,"  to  conceal 
my  own  ojnnions.^  The  charge  was  not  prudently  chosen, 
since,  of  all  men  now  obtaining  any  portion  of  popular 
regard,  I  am  pretty  well  known  to  be  precisely  tiie  (me 
who  cares  least  either  for  hedge  or  ditch,  when  he  chooses 
to  go  across  country.  It  is  certainly  true  that  I  have 
not  the  least  mind  to  pin  my  heart  cm  my  sleeve,  for  the 
daily  daw,  or  nightly  owl,  to  peck  at;'  but  the  essential 
reason  for  my  not  telling  you  my  own  opinions  on  this 
matter  is — that  I  do  not  consider  them  of  material  conse- 
quence to  you. 

It  ndght  possibly  be  of  some  advantage  for  you  to  know 
what,  were  he  now  living,  Orpheus  would  have  thought, 
or  ^schylus,  or  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,*  or  John  the 
Baptist,  or  John  the  Son  of  Thunder ;  but  what  either  you, 
or  I,  or  any  other  Jack  or  Tom  of  us  all,  think,^-even  if 
we  knew  what  to  think, — ^is  of  extremely  small  moment 
either  to  the  Gods,  the  clouds,  or  ourselves. 

85.  Of  myself,  however,  if  you  care  to  hear  it,  I  will 
tell  you  thus  much:  that  had  the  weather  when   I  was 

1  [The  article  referred  to  {Daiijf  New$,  Febmanr  6^  1884)  wid:  ''If  Mr. 
Rmkm'e  theories  are  not  invariably  such  as  coromena  themselves  to  sober  reason, 
at  least  he  always  announces  them  in  very  picturesque  language.  We  may  not 
all  ame  with  him  that  storm-clouds  are  defHraved  characters,  and  have  been  in- 
fected bjr  the  various  vices  of  the  age.  It  seems^  on  the  whole^  a  more  olauaible 
hypoUieeis  that  Mr.  Ruskin,  as  he  gets  on  in  years,  is  more  sensitive  to  aisagree- 
aole  weather,  •  .  .  Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  think  that  the  most  plausible  theory 
of  the  wind  regards  it  as  composed  of  dead  men's  souls.  By  a  skilful  'hed^^' 
Mr.  Roskin  did  not  so  much  avow  that  the  wind  was  a  punidiment  of  our  iniquities, 
as  say  that  people  would  have  thought  so  of  old.  This  is  quite  true;  everything 
disagreeable  was  looked  on  as  a  divine  visitation  by  the  medi»val  chroniclers. 
Probably  Mr.  Roskin  would  like  to  be  able  to  believe  this  aboi|t  the  plague-wind. 


But  his' reason  appears  to  be  too  strong  for  his  tastes."] 
*  UMtih,  Aet  1.  9C  \r 


'  XMevvhiad  tf  Vet^l  Act  iv.  se.  1.] 
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78  THE  STORM-CLOUD 

young  been  such  as  it  is  now,  no  book  such  as  Modem 
Painters  ever  would  or  couM  have  been  written;  for  every 
argument,  and  every  sentiment  in  that  book,  was  founded 
on  the  personal  experience  of  the  beauty  and  blessing  of 
nature,  all  spring  and  summer  long;  and  on  the  then 
demonstrable  fact  that  over  a  great  portion  of  the  world's 
surface  the  air  and  the  earth  were  fitted  to  the  education  of 
the  spirit  of  man  as  closely  as  a  schoolboy's  primer  is  to  his 
labour,  and  as  gloriously  as  a  lover's  mistress  is  to  his  eyes. 

That  harmony  is  now  broken,  and  broken  the  world 
round:  fragments,  indeed,  of  what  existed  still  exist,  and 
hours  of  what  is  past  still  return;  but  month  by  month 
the  darkness  gains  upon  the  day,  and  the  ashes  of  the 
Antipodes  glare  through  the  night.*" 

^  Written  under  the  impression  that  the  lurid  and  prolonged  sunsets 
of  last  autumn  had  been  proved  to  be  connected  with  the  flight  of 
yolcanic  ashes.^  This  has  been  since,  I  hear,  disproved  again.  Whatever 
their  cause,  those  sunsets  were,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  myself  use  the 
word,  altogether  ''unnatural"  and  terrific:  but  they  have  no  connection 
with  the  far  more  fearful,  because  protracted  and  increasing,  power  of  the 
Plague-wind.  The  letter  ftaoL  White's  History  of  SeUwme,  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Andrews  in  his  letter  to  the  Ttmef,  (dated  January  8th)  seems 
to  describe  aspects  of  the  sky  like  these  of  1883,  just  a  hundred  years 
before,  in  1783:  and  also  some  of  the  circumstances  noted,  especially  the 
variation  of  the  wind  to  all  quarters  without  alteration  in  the  air,  corre- 
spond with  the  character  of  the  plague-wind;  but  the  fog  of  1783  made 
the  sun  dark,  with  iron-coloured  rays — not  pale,  with  blanching  rays. 
I  suHoin  Mr.  Andrews'  letter,  extremely  valuable  in  its  collation  of  the 
records  of  simultaneous  volcanic  phenomena;  praying  the  reader  also  to 
observe  the  instantaneous  acknowledgment,  by  the  true  ''Naturalist,"  of 
horror  in  the  violation  of  beneficent  natural  law. 

"The  Recent  Sunsets  and  Volcanic  Eruptions 

"Sir, — It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  late  brilliant  sunsets  and  sunrises, 
to  be  reminded  that  almost  identically  the  same  appearances  were  observed 
just  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"Gilbert  White  writes  in  the  year  1783,  in  his  109th  letter,  published 
in  his  Natural  Hittory  of  Selbome  : — 

'"The    summer   of   the   year    1783   was    an    amaxing  and   portentous 

^  [The  tonsets  of  ^e  autumu  of  1883  were  tiie  subject  of  a  long  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Times  of  December  8  (see  also  a  leading 
article  in  the  same  issue),  in  which  they  were  connected  with  volcanic  eruptions 
in  the  Isle  of  Krakatoa.  The  theory  was  adversely  eriticised  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  Society :  sec  the  Times  of  December  17.] 
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86.  What  consolation,  or  what  courage,  through  plague, 
clanger,  or  darkness,  you  can  find  in  the  conviction  that 
you  are  nothing  more  than  brute  beasts  driven  by  brute 
fcHTces,  your  other  tutors  can  tell  you — not  I:  but  this  I 
can  tell  you — and  with  the  authority  of  all  the  masters  of 
thought  since  time  was  time, — ^that,  while  by  no  manner 
of  vivisection   you  can  learn   what  a  Beast   is,   by   only 

one>  and  fbU  of  horrible  phenomenA;  for  besides  the  alarming  meteors 
and  tremendous  thunderstcms  that  aflrighted  and  distressed  the  different 
eoonties  €^  this  kingdom,  the  peculiar  hase  or  smoky  fog  that  prevailed 
for  many  weeks  in  this  island  and  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  ereii 
beyond  its  limits,  was  a  most  extraordinary  appearance,  unlike  anytiiing 
known  within  the  memory  of  man.  By  my  journal  I  find  that  I  had 
noticed  this  strange  occurrence  from  June  S3rd  to  July  20th  inclusire, 
during  which  perk>d  the  wind  varied  to  every  quarter  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  air.  The  sun  at  noon  looked  as  black  as  a  clouded 
moon,  and  shed  a  ferruginous  light  on  the  ground  and  floors  of  rooms, 
but  was  particularly  lurid  and  blood-coloured  at  rising  and  setting.  The 
country  people  began  to  look  with  a  superstitious  awe  at  the  red  lowering 
aspect  of  the  sun ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  reason  for  the  most  enlightened 
person  to  be  apprehensive,  for  all  the  while  Calabria  and  part  of  the 
Isle  of  Sicily  were  torn  and  convulsed  with  earthquakes,  and  about  that 
juncture  a  volcano  sprang  out  of  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Norway.' 

''Otheir  writers  also  mention  volcanic  disturbances  in  this  same  year, 
1788.  We  are  told  by  Lyell  and  Geikie,  that  there  were  great  volcanic 
eruptions  in  and  near  Iceland.  A  submarine  volcano  burst  forth  in  the 
sea,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Iceland,  which  ejected  so  much  pumice 
that  the  ocean  was  covered  with  this  substance,  to  the  distance  of  150 
miles,  and  ships  were  considerably  impeded  in  their  course;  and  a  new 
island  was  formed,  from  which  fire  and  smoke  and  pumice  were  emitted. 

''Besides  this  submarine  eruption,  the  volcano  Skaptar-JdkuU,  on  the 
mainland,  on  June  11th,  1783,  threw  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  so  immense  as 
to  surpass  in  magnitude  the  bulk  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  ejected  so  vast  an 
amount  of  fine  dust,  that  the  atmosphere  over  Iceland  continued  loaded 
with  it  for  months  afterwards.  It  fell  in  such  ouantities  over  parts  of 
Caithness— a  distance  of  600  mUes — as  to  destroy  the  crops,  and  that  year 
is  still  spoken  of  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  year  of  '  the  ashie.' 

''These  particulars  are  gathered  from  the  text-books  of  Lyell  and 
Geikie. 

"I  am  not  aware  whether  the  coincidence  in  time  of  the  Icelandic 
eruptions,  and  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  sun  described  by  Gilbert 
White,  lias  yet  been  noticed ;  but  this  coincidence  may  very  well  be  taken 
ss  some  Uttle  evidence  towards  explaining  the  connexion  between  the 
recent  beautiful  sunsets  and  the  tremendous  volcanic  explosion  of  the  Isle 
of  Krskatoa  in  August  last 

"W.  R.  Andrews,  F.G.S. 
"Tkrfoirr  Ewyas  Rmtort, 

^'Sausbubt,  January  ^tk" 
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looldng  into  your  own  hearts  you  may  know  what  a  Man 
is, — ^and  know  that  his  only  true  hapfmiess  is  to  live  in 
Hope  of  something  to  be  won  by  lum,  in  Reverence  of 
something  to  be  worshipped  by  him,  and  in  Love  of  some* 
thing  to  be  cherished  by  him,^  and  cherished — for  ever. 

87.  Having  these  instincts,  his  only  rational  conclusion 
is  that  the  objects  which  can  fulfil  them  may  be  by  his 
effort  gained,  and  by  his  faith  discerned;  and  his  only 
earthly  wisdom  is  to  accept  the  united  testimony  of  the 
men  who  have  sought  these  things  in  the  way  they  were 
commanded.  Of  whom  no  single  one  has  ever  said  that 
his  obedience  or  his  faith  had  been  vain,  or  found  himself 
cast  out  from  the  choir  of  the  living  souls,  whether  here, 
or  departed,  for  whom  the  song  was  written: — 

''  God  be  merdful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  fiice  to  shine 

upon  us; 
That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth.  Thy  saving  health  among 

all  nations. 
Oh  let  the  nations  rejoice  and  sing  for  joy,  for  lliou  shalt  judge 

the  people  righteously  and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth. 
Then  shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase,   and  God,  even  our  own 

God,  shall  bless  us. 
God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him."  ^ 

>  [Compare  Wordsworth's  line,  so  often  quoted  by  Ilutkin — see,  e.^.,  AH  of 
England,  §38  (Vol  XXXIII.  p.  292)— ''We  Uve  by  admiration,  hope,  and  love."] 
<  [Psalm  Ixvii.] 
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[BibUographical  Note.—The  title  of  the  following  collection  is  that  which 
WM  given  by  Ruskin  to  volames  first  published  in  1885^  and  re-issaed  in  a 
•omewhat  different  form  in  1899.  The  following  pages  include  such  contents 
of  tfaoee  volumes  as  have  not  already  been  printed  in  the  present  edition 
of  the  Works.  In  this  note^  the  usual  particulars  of  On  the  Old  Road,  in  its 
original  forms,  are  first  given ;  and  then  a  synopsis  is  added,  showing  the 
original  arrangement  of  the  Miscellanies  and  the  places  in  this  edition 
where  they  are  severally  printed. 

FORMER  EDITIONS  OF  "ON  THE  OLD  ROAD" 

Fint  Edition  (1886).— In  this  edition,  the  book  was  divided  into  two 
volumes,  dealing  respectively  with  (1)  Art  and  (2)  other  topics;  but 
Volume  L,  though  paged  and  sectioned  consecutively  throughout,  was 
divided  into  two  Parts  of  about  equal  size,  the  second  Part  being  provided 
with  a  separate  title-page,  and  usually  being  bound  up  separately. 

VOLUME  I.    PART  I 

The  title-page  of  this  (being  that  applicable  to  the  whole  volume)  is  as 
follows: — 

On  the  Old  Road.  |  A  Collection  |  of  |  Miscellaneous  Essays,  Pamphlets, 
etc,  etc..  Published  1834-1881^  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  | 
Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  |  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford  |  Volume  I.— Art  |  [Base]  \  George  Allen,  | 
Sunnydde,  Orpington,  Kent,  |  1886.  |  [Ail  righU  reeerved.] 

Octavo,  pp.  zii.+400.  Half-title,  pp.  i.-iL ;  Htle-page  (with  imprint  at 
foot  of  the  reverse — *' Printed  by  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Ld.,  London 
and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iiL-iv. ;  Contents  (of  both  Parts),  pp.  v.-vii. ;  Editor's 
Note,  p.  ix. ;  Contents  of  Part  I.,  p.  zi. ;  Miscellanies,  pp.  1-400  (for 
details  of  these,  see  the  synopsis  below,  p.  88). 

The  whole  book  was  issued  in  May  1886  (although  dated  1885),  in 
mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with  white  paper  label  which  reads :  "  Ruddn  | 
On  the  Old  Road.  |  Vol.  I.  |  Part  I.  (Part  II.)."  1000  copies.  30s.  the  two 
(or  in  reality  three)  volumes.  The  price  was  reduced  to  188.  in  July  1900. 
This  edition  is  still  current. 

fifty-five  copies  were  printed  on  large  paper  (quarto),  price  OOs.  Also 
one  example  (in  Mr.  Wedderburn's  collection)  on  hand-made  paper. 

The  coUection  was  edited  by  Mr.  Wedderbum.  The  following  is  the 
"Editor's  Note":— 

"  The  present  Tolumes  need  little  preface.  Upon  the  pnblioation  in  1880  of 
Atrowi  of  the  Chace,  the  Editor  of  that  book  received  many  letters  reqoeiting 
the  edition,  there  suggested,  of  a  Tolume  or  Tolnmee  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  Mr.  Buskin's  nno^ected  articles  and  essays  which  that  work  did  to  his  till 
then  scattered  letters  to  the  public  press.    To  that  request,  widely  made,  tiiese 
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TolmnM  are  the  reply,  and  the  Editor  has  only  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
arrangement  and  contente  of  the  work. 

"The  book  haa  been  edited  without  reference  to  Mr.  Rutldn,  who  is  responable 
for  nothing  but  bis  sanction  to  its  issue  and  the  title  it  bears.  The  artiolee  hare 
been  reprinted  without  any  change  of  text,  and  with  the  addition  of  but  very  few 
editorial  notes.  In  the  case  of  Artvw$  of  the  Ohace  numerous  notes  were  necessary, 
but  the  present  Tolnmee  are  of  a  different  character,  and  most  of  the  allusions 
in  them  stand  no  more  in  need  of  explanation  now  than  when  the  artioles  contain- 
ing them  were  originally  published. 

**  The  first  rolume,  which  for  the  sake  of  lightness  in  the  hand  is  published  in 
two  parts,!  consists  mainly  of  artioles  on  Art ;  the  seoood,  of  those  on  other 
subjects.  In  riew  of  this  each  volume  has  been  separately  indexed;  the  first 
containing  an  index  dealing  almost  exdusiyely  with  Art ;  the  second,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  in  which  that  subject  finds  scarcely  any  mention.  This  plan  may,  it 
is  hoped,  be  found  oonTenient  to  those  readers  who  desire  to  study  either  Tolnme 
without  reference  to  the  other. 

"  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  contains,  with  few  exceptions,  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  Mr.  Ruskin's  minor  writings.  The  papers  on  the  '  Poetry 
of  Architecture,'  published  (1837-38)  in  Loudon's  ArckiteeHiral  Moffonne,  and 
some  contributions  (1867-70)  to  the  Oeologioal  Mcigatine,  are  omitted ;  the 
former  as  fitted  to  form  of  themselTee  a  separate  Tolume  ;^  the  latter  as  possibly 
finding  a  place  in  the  presently  issuing  Deucalion.*  The  three  papers  some  time 
since  reprinted  at  the  end  of  A  Joy  for  Ever  are  also  not  included ;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  and  those  of  one  or  two  brief  contributions  to  rery  recent  works,^ 
the  collection  is,  it  is  beliered,  complete,  and  it  only  remains  to  acknowledge  the 
read^  grace  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  NineUenth  CefUwy  and  others  in  whose 

gublications  the  articles  first  appeared  have  consented   to  their  reproduction 
ere. — Ed. 

**Dee§mber,  1886." 

VOLUME  I.     PART  II 

The  title-page  of  this  is  the  same  as  shown  above,  except  for  the  additioo 
of  ''Part  11."  below  " Volume  I.— Art." 

Octavo,  pp.  vi. -1-412  (401-812).  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  Title-page,  p.  iii.; 
Contents  of  Part  II.,  pp.  v.-vi.  A  briefer  list  of  the  Contents,  p.  401.  For 
the  Miscellanies,  see  the  S3mop6i8  below,  p.  88.  Index,  pp.  743-812.  The 
imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 

VOLUME  II 

The  title-page  is  the  same  as  in  Volume  I.,  except  for  the  words, 
"  Volume  II.  I  Literature,  Economy,  Theology,  etc" 

Octavo,  pp.  vi.+435.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the 
reverse  as  before),  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contents,  p.  v.  For  the  Miscellanies,  see 
the  synopsis  below,  p.  89.  Index,  pp.  393-435.  The  imprint  is  repeated 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 

Smxmd  Edition  (1890).— This  edition  was  rearranged ;  Volume  I.  P^rt  II. 
becoming  Volume  II.  This  Vol.  II.  was  separately  paged  and  sectioned, 
and  it  and  Vol.  I.  had  each  a  separate  Index.  The  text  was  unchanged, 
except  for  the  correction  of  a  few  misprints  (see  below,  p.  90). 

1  In  the  second  edition  these  words  were  altered  to:  "The  first  two  volumes 
consist  ...  the  seoond  .  .  .**    "...  an  index." 

*  Issued  separately  as  a  Tolume,  in  1898.    See  now  Vol.  I. 

s  They  were  not  so  included ;  but  see  now  Vol.  XXVI. 

«  Namely,  the  Prefooe  to  the  iUustrations  of  The  Shepherd: $  Tower  (Vol  XXIV.). 
the  Preface  to  Chesneau's  Enfflith  School  cf  Painting  (below,  p.  487).  the  Prefaee  to 
CkOlingwood's  Limuione  Alpe  ef  Snvoy  (Vol  XXVL;,  the  Preface  to  Tha  Storg  <rf  Ida 
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VOLUME  I 

The  title-page  of  the  first  volame  in  thiB  edition  is : — 

On  the  (Md  Road  |  A  Collection  of  |  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Articles 
I  On  Art  and  literature  |  Published  1834-1885  |  By  \  John  Rnskin^ 
LLJ).,  D.C.L.  I  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Churchy  and  Honcnrary 
Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford  |  Volume  I  |  Art  |  [Part  I]  | 
George  Allen,  Sunu3rside,  Orpington  |  and  |  156,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
London  |  1899  |  [AU  righU  reserved]. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  z.  +  4ia  Half-title,  p.  L;  Title-page  (with  imprint  at 
foot  of  the  reverse — "  Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the 
Ballantjme  Press  ")^  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contents,  p.  v. ;  Editor's  Note,  pp.  yiL-TiiL 
(for  alterations  in  it,  see  abore,  p.  86) ;  short  list  of  Contents  of  Part  I., 
p.  iz.  Miscellanies,  pp.  1-407-448.  The  imprint  is  repeated  on  the  last 
page. 

Issued  (toIs.  i.  and  ii.,  December  28,  1899 ;  vol  iiL,  January  12,  1900) 
in  green  cloth  boards,  uniform  with  other  volumes  in  the  **  Small  Edition  *' 
of  Ruskdn's  books,  lettered  on  the  back,  "  Ruskin  |  On  the  |  Old  Road  | 
VoL  L"  2000  copies.  5s.  each  volume  (reduced  to  4a  in  January  1904, 
and  to  3s.  6d.  in  July  1907). 

VOLUME  II 

The  title-page  is  the  same  as  in  Vol.  I.,  except  for  the  substitution  of 
''[Part  ILy*  The  contents  are  the  same  as  in  the  Vol.  I.  P^rt  IL  of  the 
First  Edition ;  but  the  sections  are  now  §§  1-905,  instead  of  §§  292-596; 
and  there  is  a  separate  index. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  vi.4'422.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  title-page  (with  imprint  as 
before),  pp.  UL-iv. ;  Contents,  pp.  v.-vi. ;  shorter  list  of  them,  p.  viL 
Miscellanies,  pp.  1-374.  Chronological  List  of  Contents  of  Vols.  I.  and  IL, 
pp.  375-382 ;  Index,  pp.  383-422.  The  imprint  is  repeated  at  foot  of  the 
last  page. 

VOLUME  III 

The  title-page  is  again  the  same,  except  for  the  substitution  of  "  Volume 
IIL  I  literature,  Economy,  |  Theology,  etc." 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  vl+452.  Half-title,  p.  L ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  as 
beforeX  pp.  iii.-iv.;  Contents,  p.  v.  Miscellanies,  pp.  1-402.  Chrono- 
logical list  of  Contents  of  Vol.  UI.,  pp.  401-404.  Index,  pp.  405-452. 
The  imprint  is  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the  last  page. 

Pocket  SdUion  (1905).— This  is  a  reprint  from  electrotype  plates  of  the 
Second  BdUkm,  The  fbrm  and  binding  are  the  same  as  in  other  volumes 
of  the  Pocket  Edition  (see  Vol.  XV.  p.  6). 

Volume  I.  was  issued  in  September  1905;  Volume  II.  in  October; 
Volume  III.  in  November.    Of  each  volume  3000  copies ;  price  28.  6d. 

The  titl»-page  is,  ''On  the  Old  Road  |  VoL  I.— Art  |  By  |  John  Ruskin  | 
London:  Geoi^  Allen."  On  the  reverse,  ^'aeptember  1905  \  AU  rigkte 
reemtedr  ^  VoL  IL— Art "  (on  the  reverse,  "  October;'  eta).  ''  VoL  HL— 
Literature"  (''November,"  etc.). 
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CONTENTS  OF  "ON  THE  OLD  ROAD"  (1885  and  1899) 

The  following  synopsis  shows  the  Contents  of  the  book,  and  the  places 
in  the  present  edition  of  the  Works  where  thej  are  sererallj  printed : — 


VOLUME  I 

1886  1800         PreMDt  Xdltioo 

PAoa        PAoa 
Editob*s  Notb iz       .     Tii       Abore,  p.  85 

PART  I 

INTBODUOTOBT. 

Mt  FnsT  Editob.    1878 3       .       S       Below,  p.  98 

Abt. 

I.  HlSTOBT  AND  CbITIOUII. 

Lord  LindMT*!  Chrittian  ^rt  1847  .  31  .21  Vol  XXL  p.  169 
EasUake's    Mittorp    of    Oil    PaitUing, 

1848 188  .    186  „  p.  151 

Samuel  Plwui.    1840        ....    906  .    SIO  „  p.  805 

Sir  Joshoa  and  Holbein.    1860  .221  .226  Vol  XIX.  p.      3 

II.  Pbb-IUphaslitism. 

Ite  Priodplee.  and  Tnmer.  1851  .  .289  .248  YoL  XIL  p.  339 
Iti  Three  ColonrB.    1878  .310       .814       Below,        p.  147 

III.  Abohitiotubb. 

The    Opening    of   the    Crystal    Pidaoe. 

1854 349       .355       VoL  Xn.    p.  417 

The  Study  of  Architecture  in  our  Schools. 
1866 871       .    876       VoL  XIX.  p.    19 

Ibdbx —        .    409       General  Index 

VOLUME  L  PART  II.  (1885).    VOLUME  IL  (1899) 

IV.  Inaugural  Addbiss,  Caiibbidob  Sohool 

OF  Abt.    1858 405       .       5       VoL  XVI.  p.  177 

V.  TBI  Cbstus  OF  AoLAiA.    1865-1866. 

Prefatory 439       .      41       VoL  XIX.  p.    49 

Chapter  L 458       .      54  ..  p.    59 

..it 467  n.  .      70  n.  ..  p.    72 

M     iii 468       .      71  .,  p.    82 

..     iT 488       .      86  ..  p.    95 

M     ▼ 498       .  101  .,  p!  107 

..     Ti 518  n.  .  116  n.  „  p.  120 

»    vii. 514       .  117  .,  p.  185 

M  viii 523       .  126  ..  p!  141 

,.     iz 584       .  138  ..  p.  160 

APPENDICES 

I.  PlOTUBB  GaLLBBOS. 

Parliamentary  Ehridenoe  :— 

National  GaUery  Site  Commission.  1857  549  .  163  VoL  XUI.  p.  589 
Select  Committee  on  Public  Institutions. 

I860 574  .  188  VoL  XVL   p.  472 

The  Royal  Academy  Commission.  1868  602  .  215  VoL  XTV.  p.  476 
Letters  on  a  Museum  or  Picture  Gallery. 

1880 625  .  248  Below.        p.  247 
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IL  UNOB  WHITINGS  UPON  ABT 

18M  law          PrwentBditiott 

FAOB  FAOB 

The  C»Tftm  MomuiMQti,  Ymootu    1878.    643     .  966       Vol  XXIV.  p.  1S7 

Ywmm  tad  Its  BItm.    1670                .    664      .  879       Vol.  XIX.    p.  486 

CatologvA.  1870    666     .  898                          p.  449 

Cau-btian  Art  and  Symbolism.  1872  .  674  .  80S  Vol  XXIL  p.  109 
Alt  Sohooli  of  Medisyal  Chriiiandom. 

1876 677      .  807       Below,           p.  189 

The  ExtMMkm  of  Bailimyt.    1876        .    683     .  318                          p.  187 

The  Study  of  BoMity.    1888         .       .    689     .  831                           p.  489 

III.  NOTBS  ON  NATUBAL  SCIENOB 

The  Colour  of  the  Bhine.    1884    .       .    699      .  338       Vol.  I.          p.  191 

The  Strata  of  Mont  Blano.    1834 .        .    701      .  886                           p.  194 

The  Indmratioii  of  Saadstone.  1886  .  706  .  887  p.  197 
The  Temperature  of  Spring  and  Birer 

Water.    1886 707      .  348                           p.  801 

Meteorology.    1889         ....    718      .  848                           p.  806 

Tree  Twlg^    1861 717      .  864       ToL  VIL     p.  467 

Stratified  Alps  of  SaToy.  1868  .  .  781  .  869  Vol.  XXVL  p.  8 
Intelleotiial   Conception  and  Animated 

life.    18n 788      .  867       Below.          p.  107 

GHBOiroLooiGAL  Ldt  OP  CoMTiim  OP  Vols. 

L  AiiD  n 787  875* 

IHDBX 746     .  888       General  Index 

VOLUME  U  (1886).    VOLUME  UI  (1889) 

I.  LiTIBATUBX. 

Fiction— Pair  and  FooL    1880-1881      .        8      .  8       Below.          p.  866 

Fairy  Stories.    1868       ....    107     .  170       Vol  XIX.    p.  388 

n.  BOONOMT. 

Home,  and  its  Economies.  1873  .  .  179  .  183  Vol  XVIL  p.  666 
Usory.     A   Beply    and    a    Bejoinder. 

1880 308     .  806       Below.          p.  401 

Usury.    A  Prefaoe.    1886      .               .    889      .  846       Below,          p.  448 

m.  Thboloot. 

Notes  on  the  Oaostraotion  of  Sheep- 
folds.    1861 849      .  866       Vol  XIL      p.  617 

The   Lord's   Prayer   and   the   Chnroh, 

1879-1881.    (Letters  and  Bpnogne.)  .    808     .  310       Below.          p.  191 

The  Nature  and  Authority  of  ifirade. 

1878 868     .  868       Below,          p.  116 

IV.  Av  QiFOBD  LWTDBB.    1878    .        .       .    869     .  879       VoL  XXn.   p.  689 

Crbosolooical  Lm  op  Cohthits  op  Vol. 

in. _      .  4051 

laraz —      .  407       General  Index 

Of  the  Miscellanies  thus  enumerated^  it  will  be  seen  that  twelve  are 
indnded  in  the  present  volame.  For  the  two  other  pieces  here  included, 
and  (ot  farther  detaib  respecting  the  twelve,  see  the  perticolar  Biblio- 
graphical Notes  prefixed  to  each  piece.] 

1  The  Qironological  Lists  are  not  here  repeated,  as  they  will  be  embodied  In  the 
Geneial  BibUogn^Aioal  list  at  the  end  of  the  edition. 
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Varim  Xeefjonet.— There  are  a  few  variatioiis  in  the  text  between  the 
two  editions  ci  On  ike  Old  Road;  and  in  the  present  edition^  a  few  mie- 
printt^  which  escaped  notice  in  On  the  Old  Road,  have  been  corrected. 

For  misprints  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  ''My  First  Editor/'  see 
below,  p.  92. 

In  ''  Lord  Lindsa/s  Christian  Art,"  at  the  end  of  §  8  (as  now  sectioned, 
VoL  Xn.  p.  178),  ''Progression  by  Antagonism"  was  in  ed.  1  misprinted 
"Progression  of  Antagonism."  The  present  §  83  began  in  ed.  1  at  "A 
noble  passage  this"  instead  of  (in  ed.  2)  "None  of  Orcagna's  papils" 
(VoL  XII.  p.  233). 

In  "Eastlake's  History  of  Oil-Painting,"  in  §  37  (as  now  sectioned, 
Vol.  xn.  p.  300),  "mena"  in  the  quotation  from  Dante  was  misprinted 
"meno"  in  ed.  1. 

In  "  Pre-Raphaelitism,"  ed.  1  gave  a  note  at  the  end  of  §  60  (as  now 
sectioned,  VoL  XXL  p.  383),  "Vide  Modem  Fainten,  Ptot  11.  Sect  IIL 
Chap.  IV.  §  14."  The  reference  was  corrected  to  §  13  in  ed.  2.  In  this 
edition,  it  is  incorporated  in  an  earlier  note  (p.  382).  For  other  variations, 
see  the  Bibliographical  Note  (ibid.,  p.  338). 

For  a  correction  in  "The  Three  Colours,"  see  below,  p.  148. 

In  "The  Crystal  Palace,"  §  1  (as  now  sectioned,  VoL  XH.  p.  417)> 
line  3,  "Vevay"  was  misprinted  "Veway"  in  ed.  1.  See  also  the  Biblio- 
graphical Note  {iM.,  p.  418). 

In  "Hie  Study  of  Architecture,"  §  7  (as  now  sectioned,  VoL  XIX. 
p.  28),  line  7,  "or"  was  misprinted  "on"  in  ed.  1 ;  and  in  §  11,  line  18 
libid.y  p.  31),  "granite"  was  misprinted  "granhe"  in  ed.  1.  See  also  the 
Bibliographical  Note  (ibid.,  p.  18). 

In  The  Ceehu  qf  Aglaia,  at  the  beginning,  the  reference  to  the  lines  of 
Homer  was  not  given  in  ed.  1 ;  in  §  11  (as  now  sectioned,  Vol.  XIX. 
p.  83),  line  10,  "Titian"  was  misprinted  "Titan"  in  ed.  1 ;  in  the  note 
to  ch.  iiL  (ibid.,  p.  82),  ed.  1  had  "This  chapter  was  read,"  ed.  2  "A 
small  portion  of  this  ...";§  81  (ibid.,  p.  100),  ed.  1  gave  the  reference 
to  Proverbs  as  "six."  instead  of  "xx." 

For  a  misprint  in  ed.  1  at  the  beginning  of  "A  Museum  or  Picture 
GaUery,"  see  below,  p.  248. 

For  misprints,  etc.,  in  "The  Cavalli  Monuments,"  see  VoL  XXIV. 
p.  128. 

In  "The  Science  of  Meteorology,"  §  57  (now  VoL  I.  §  2,  line  8, 
p.  208),  ed.  1  misprinted  "science"  for  "silence." 

For  "varisB^^  in  FieHon,  Fair  and  Foul,  see  below,  p.  284. 

In  "Fairy  Stories,"  §  130  (now  VoL  XIX.  p.  238,  §  7,  line  3X  ed.  1 
misprinted  "striking"  for  "sterling." 

For  "vari»"  in  "The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,"  see  below, 
P.18&] 
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MY  FIRST  EDITOR 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCENCE 
(1878) 
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[BibMograpkieai  Note. — ^This  paper  wm  written  as  a  preface  to  a  Mriee  of 
^ Notes  and  Reminiscences"  fitmi  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison^ 
commenced  in  the  Dubiin  UtUwriUy  Magazine  of  May  1878. 

William  Henry  Harrison's  ''Notes  and  Reminiscences"  appeared  in 
the  numbers  of  the  Magazine  for  May  to  December  (S.S,,  voL  i.  pp.  537- 
547,  608-712;  vol  li.  pp.  6^-457,  221-234,  309-^23,  433-451,  613-618, 
705-736).  They  contain  occasional  mention  of  Raskin^  and  include  (p.  223) 
one  of  his  poems — namely,  "  Christ  Church,  Oxford  " — without  the  second 
stansa  in  the  text,  which,  however,  is  added  in  a  footnote  as  having  been 
written  ''at  a  later  date" :  see  Vol.  II.  p.  25  n. 

Ruskin's  Prefitce  was  separately  printed  in  that  magadne  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  (N.S.,  vol.  i.  pp.  385-391),  but  owing  to  Ruskin's  illness 
at  the  time,  he  was  unable  to  see  it  through  the  press. 

The  paper  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  §§  1-15;  1885,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3-18;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  vol.  i. 
pp.  3-18. 

In  On  the  Old  Road,  in  §  3,  line  45,  "those"  was  misprinted  "their" ; 
in  §  4,  line  4,  "  discovered  "  was  not  italicised  (as  it  is  in  Ruskin's  copy) ; 
in  §  10,  third  line  from  the  end,  "passage"  was  misprinted  "powers;" 
in  §  13  (line  3  of  p.  102)  "Tobias"  has  hitherto  been  '•Tobit"  These 
conections,  and  some  of  punctuation,  are  now  made  for  the  first  time.] 
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MY    FIRST   EDITOR 

AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  REMINISCENCE 

Id  Fehruofy,  1878. 

1.  In  seven  dajrs  more  I  shall  be  fifty-nine; — ^which  (practi- 
cally) is  all  the  same  as  sixty;  but,  being  asked  by  the 
wife  of  my  dear  old  friend,  W.  H.  Harrison,^  to  say  a  few 
words  of  our  old  relations  together,  I  find  myself,  in  spite 
of  all  these  years,  a  boy  again, — ^partly  in  the  mere  thought 
of,  and  renewed  sjrmpathy  with,  the  cheerful  heart  of  my 
old  literary  master,  and  partly  in  instinctive  terror  lest,  wher- 
ever he  is  in  celestial  circles,  he  should  catch  me  writing 
bad  grammar,  or  putting  wrong  stops,  and  should  set  the 
table  turning,  or  the  like.  For  he  was  inexorable  in  such 
matters,  and  many  a  sentence  in  Modem  Painters^  which 
I  had  thought  quite  beautifully  turned  out  after  a  forenoon's 
work  on  it,  had  to  be  turned  outside-in,  after  all,  and  cut 
into  the  smallest  pieces  and  sewn  up  again,  because  he  had 
found  out  there  wasn't  a  nominative  in  it,  or  a  genitive, 
or  a  conjunction,  or  something  else  indispensable  to  a  sen- 
tence's decent  existence  and  position  in  life.  Not  a  book 
of  mine,  for  good  thirty  years,  but  went,  every  word  of  it, 
imder  his  careful  eyes  twice  over— often  also  the  last  revises 
left  to  his  tender  mercy  altogether  on  condition  he  wouldn't 
bother  me  any  more. 

2.   **For  good  thirty  years":  that  is  to  say,  from  my 
first  verse-writing   in   Friendship's   Offering  at   fifteen,*   to 

'  [Fot  reliBrencet  to  W.  H.  Harrbon,  see  the  Introduction^  np.  xzvii.-xzviii.] 
*  [Friend9hip'9  Offmng  of  1835  incladed  two  poems,  si^nied  "  J*  R.>"  and  entitled 

''Saltsbuiv"  and  ^'  Fragment!  from  a  Metrieal  Jonmal ;  Andemacht  and  St.  Gear"  : 

sea  Vol.  n.  pp.  353,  359.] 
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my  last  orthodox  and  cxmservative  compositions  at  forty- 
five.^  But  when  I  began  to  utter  radical  sentiments,  and 
say  things  derogatory  to  the  clergy,  my  old  friend  got 
quite  restive — ^absolutely  refused  sometimes  to  pass  even  my 
most  grammatical  and  punctuated  paragraphs,  if  their  con- 
tents savoured  of  heresy  or  revolution;  and  at  last  I  was 
obliged  to  print  all  my  philanthropy  and  political  econonay 
on  the  sly. 

8.  The  heaven  of  the  literary  world  through  which  Mr. 
Harrison  moved  in  a  widely  cometary  fashion,  circling  now 
round  one  luminary  and  now  submitting  to  the  attraction 
of  another,  not  without  a  serenely  erubescent  lustre  of  his 
own,  differed  toto  ccelo  from  the  celestial  state  of  author- 
ship by'  whose  courses  we  have  now  the  felicity  of  beings 
damled  and  directed.  Then,  the  publications  of  the  months 
being  very  nearly  concluded  in  the  modest  browns  of  Black- 
wood and  Fraser^  and  the  majesty  of  the  quarterlies  beings 
above  the  range  of  the  properly  so-called  "public**  mind» 
the  simple  £Eumly  circle  looked  forward  with  chief  compla- 
cency to  their  New  Year's  gift  of  the  Annual ; — a  delicately 
printed,  lustrously  bound,  and  elaborately  illustrated  small 
octavo  volume,  representing,  after  its  manner,  the  poetical  and 
artistic  inspiration  of  the  age.  It  is  not  a  little  wonderful  to 
me,  looking  back  to  those  pleasant  years  and  their  bestow- 
ings,  to  measure  the  difficultly  imaginable  distance  between 
the  periodical  literature  of  that  day  and  ours.  In  a  few 
words,  it  may  be  summed  by  saying  that  the  ancient 
Annual  was  written  by  meekly-minded  persons,  who  felt 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  anything,  and  did  not  want 
to  know  more.  Faith  in  the  usually  accepted  principles  of 
propriety,  and  confidence  in  the  Funds,  the  Queen,  the 
English  Church,  the  British  Army,  and  the  perennial  con- 
tinuance of  England,  of  her  Annuals,  and  of  the  creation  in 
general,  were  necessary  then  for  the  eligibility,  and  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  success,  of  the  winter-blowing  author. 

^  [And  later,  for  Hmnrison  revised  the  Leohtret  m  AH  (1870):  tee  Vol.  XX. 
p.  xlviiL] 
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Wh^neas  I  suppose  that  the  popularity  of  our  present  can- 
didates for  praise,  at  the  successire  changes  of  the  moon, 
may  be  considered  as  almost  proportionate  to  their  confi- 
daEiee  in  the  abstract  principles  of  dissolution,  the  immediate 
necessity  of  change,  and  the  inconvenience,  no  less  than 
the  iniquity,  of  attributing  any  authority  to  the  Church, 
the  Queen,  the  Almighty,  or  an3rthing  else  but  the  British 
Press.  Such  constitutional  differences  in  the  tone  of  the 
literary  contents  imply  still  greater  contrasts  in  the  lives  of 
the  edit(»*s  of  these  several  periodicals.  It  was  enough  for 
the  editor  of  the  Friendship's  Offering  if  he  could  gather 
for  his  Christmas  bouquet  a  little  pastoral  story,  suppose,  by 
Miss  Mitford,^  a  dramatic  sketch  l^  the  Rev.  George  Croly,' 
a  few  sonnets  or  impromptu  stanzas  to  music  by  the  gentlest 
lovers  and  maidens  of  his  acquaintance,  and  a  legend  of 
the  Apennines  or  romance  of  the  Pyrenees  by  scnne  adven- 
turous traveller  who  had  penetrat^  into  the  recesses  of 
those  mountains,  and  would  modify  the  traditions  of  the 
country  to  introduce  a  plate  by  Clarkson  Stanfield  or  J.  D. 
Harding.  Whereas,  now-a-days,  the  editor  of  a  leading 
monthly  is  responsible  to  his  readers  for  exhaustive  views 
of  the  politics  of  Europe  during  the  last  fortnight;  and 
would  think  himself  distanced  in  the  race  with  his  lunarian 
rivals,  if  his  numbers  did  not  contain  three  distinct  and 
entirely  new  theories  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  and 
at  least  one  hitherto  unobserved  piece  of  evidence  of  the 
nonentity  of  God. 

4.  In  one  respect,  however,  the  humilities  of  that 
departed  time  were  loftier  than  the  prides  of  to-day — ^that 
even  the  most  retiring  of  its  authors  expected  to  be  admired, 
not  for  what  he  had  discovered^  but  for  what  he  was.  It 
did  not  matter  in  our  djrnasties  of  determined  noblesse  how 

^  rSea  below,  §  15 ;  and  Raskin's  Letters  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.! 

'  rAathor  of  Saiathiel  and  other  works.  For  other  mention  of  him,  see  Vol.  I. 
pp.  409,  445,  and  VoL  III.  pp.  xxs^ii.,  698.  Harrison's  Recollections  of  him  are 
m  the  Umvenity  Ma^aaim,  N.S.,  voL  i.  pp.  645,  704-710.] 

^  [For  Ruskm's  views  on  the  pride  of  discovery,  see  Vol.  XVI.  p.  374,  and 
General  Index  (#.  ^'Discovery").]     . 
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many  things  an  industrious  blockhead  knew»  or  how  curious 
things  a  lucky  booby  had  discovered.  We  claimed,  and 
gave,  no  honour,  but  for  real  rank  of  human  sense  and 
wit;  and  although  this  manner  of  estimate  led  to  many 
various  collateral  mischiefs — ^to  much  toleration  of  miscon- 
duct in  persons  who  were  amusing,  and  of  usdessness  in 
those  of  proved  ability,  there  was  yet  the  essential  and 
constant  good  in  it,  that  no  one  hoped  to  snap  up  for 
himself  a  reputation  which  his  friend  was  on  the  point  of 
achieving,  and  that  even  the  meanest  envy  of  merit  was 
not  embittered  by  a  gambler's  grudge  at  his  neighbour's 
fortime. 

5.  Into  this  incorruptiUe  court  of  literature  I  was  early 
brought,  whether  by  good  or  evil  hap,  I  know  not ;  certainly 
by  no  very  deliberate  wisdom  in  my  friends  or  myselt  A 
certain  capacity  for  rhythmic  cadence  (visible  enough  in  all 
my  later  writings)  and  the  cheerfiilness  of  a  much  pro- 
tected, but  not  foolishly  indulged  childhood,  made  me  early 
a  rhymester;  and  a  shelf  of  the  little  cabinet  by  which  I 
am  now  writing  is  loaded  with  poetical  efi\isions  which 
were  the  delist  of  my  father  and  mother  and  I  have  not 
yet  the  heart  to  bum«^  A  worthy  Scottish  fnend  of  my 
father's,  Thomas  Pringle,  preceded  Mr.  Harrison  in  the 
editorship  of  Friendship's  Offerings  and  doubtfully,  but  with 
benignant  sympathy,  admitted  the  dazzling  hope  that  one 
day  rhymes  of  mine  might  be  seen  in  real  print,  on  those 
amiable  and  shining  pages. 

6.  My  introduction  by  Mr.  Pringle  to  the  poet  Roga*s, 
on  the  ground  of  my  admiration  of  the  recently  published 
Italy^  proved,  as  far  as  I  remember,  slightly  disappointing 
to  the  poet,  because  it  appeared  on  Mr.  Pringle's  unadvised 
cross-examination  of  me  in  the  presence  that  I  knew  more 
of  the  vignettes  than  the  verses;  and  also  slightly  dis- 
couraging to  me  because,  this  contretemps  necessitating  an 
immediate  change  of  subject,  I  thenceforward  understood 
none  of  the  conversation,  and  when  we  came  away  was 

*  [Sea  now  VoU  IL] 
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rebuked  by  Mr.  Pringle  for  not  attending  to  it  Had 
his  grave  authority  been  maintained  over  me,  my  literary 
Uoom  would  probably  have  been  early  nipped;  but  he 
passed  away  into  the  African  deserts;^  and  the  Favonian 
breezes'  of  Mr.  Harrison's  praise  revived  my  drooping 
ambition. 

7*  I  know  not  whether  most  in  that  ambition,  or  to 
please  my  father,  I  now  began  seriously  to  cultivate  my 
skill  in  expression.  I  had  always  an  instinct  of  possessing 
considerable  word-power;  and  the  series  of  essays  written 
about  this  time  for  the  Architectural  Magasdne^  under 
the  signature  of  Kata  Phusin,  contain  sentences  nearly  as 
well  put  together  as  any  I  have  done  since.  But  vrith- 
out  Mr.  Harrison's  ready  praise,  and  severe  punctuation, 
I  should  have  either  tired  of  my  labour,  or  lost  it;  as  it 
was,  though  I  shall  always  think  those  early  years  might 
have  been  better  spent,  they  had  their  reward.  .  As  soon 
as  I  had  anything  really  to  say,  I  was  able  sufficiently 
to  say  it;  and  under  Mr.  Harrison's  cheerful  auspices, 
and  bahny  consolations  of  my  fetther  under  adverse  criti- 
cism, the  first  volume  of  Modem  PairUers  established 
itself  in  public  opinion,  and  determined  the  tenor  of  my 
future  life. 

8.  Thus  b^fan  a  friendship,  and  in  no  unreal  sense, 
even  a  family  relationship,  between  Mr.  Harrison,  my  £iriJ)er 
and  mother,  and  me,  in  which  there  was  no  alloy  what- 
soever of  distrust  or  displeasure  oa  either  side,  but  which 
remained  faithful  and  loving,  more  and  more  conducive  to 
every  sort  of  happiness  among  us,  to  the  day  of  my  father's 
death. 

But  the  joyfullest  days  of  it  for  i^,  and  chiefly  for  me, 

1  [Thamas  Pringle  (1789-1834),  Scottish  poet ;  obtained  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
influence  a  grant  of  land  in  South  Africa  (1820) ;  returned  to  London  (1826),  and 
became  secretary  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  (1827)-  Pringle's  actual  aojoam  in 
South  Africa  preceded  his  introduction  of  Ruskiu  to  Rogers;  by  "passed  away 
into  the  African  deserts"  Ruskin  means  (as  in  Praterita,  ii.  §  6)  ''gone  to  Africa, 
or  let  JM  hope,  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  other  world."] 

«  [Horace,  Odes,  iii.  7,  2.] 

>  [Tile  Pokry  qf  ArckUecture :  see  Vol.  I.] 
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cheered  with  concurrent  sympathy  from  other  friends — of 
whom  only  one  now  is  left^ — ^were  in  the  triumphal  Olym- 
piad of  years  which  followed  the  publicaticm  of  the  second 
volume  of  Modem  Painters^  when  Turner  himself  had 
given  to  me  his  thanks,  to  my  father  and  mother  his  true 
friendship,  and  came  always  for  their  honour,  to  keep  my 
birthday  with  them;  the  constant  dinner  party  of  the  day 
remaining  in  its  perfect  chaplet  from  1844  to  1850, — 
Turner,  Mr.  Thomas  Richmond,  Mr.  G^rge  Richmond, 
Samuel  Prout,  and  Mr.  Harrison. 

9.  Mr.  Harrison,  as  my  literary  godfather,  who  had 
held  me  at  the  Font  of  the  Muses,  and  was  answerable 
to  the  company  for  my  moral  principles  and  my  syntax, 
always  made  '^  the  speech " ;  my  father  used  most  often  to 
answer  for  me  in  few  words,  but  with  wet  eyes:  (there 
was  a  general  understanding  that  any  good  or  sorrow  that 
might  come  to  me  in  literary  life  were  infinitely  more  his) 
and  the  two  Mr.  Richmonds  held  themselves  responsible 
to  him  for  my  at  least  moderately  decent  orthodoxy  in 
art,  taking  in  that  matter  a  tenderly  inquisitorial  frmction, 
and  warning  my  father  solemnly  of  two  dangerous  heresies 
in  the  bud,  and  of  things  really  passing  the  possibilities 
of  the  indulgence  of  the  Church,  said  against  Claude  or 
Michael  Angelo.  The  death  of  Turner  imd  other  things, 
far  more  sad  than  death,  clouded  those  early  days,  but  the 
memory  of  them  returned  again  after  I  had  well  won  my 
second  victory  with  The  Stones  of  Venice;  and  the  two 
Mr.  Richmonds,  and  Mr.  Harrison,  and  my  &ther,  were 
again  happy  on  my  birthday,  and  so  to  the  end. 

10.  In  a  far  deeper  sense  than  he  himself  knew,  Mr. 
Harrison  was  all  this  time  influencing  my  thoughts  and 
opinions,  by  the  entire  consistency,  contentment,  and  prac- 
tical sense  of  his  modest  life.  My  father  and  he  were  both 
flawless  types  of  the  true  I^ondon  citizen  of  old^i  days: 

^  [George  Richmond,  who  died  in  1896.     For  Thomas  Richmond,  eee  VoL  XIV. 
p.  xxviL,  and  Praterita,  ii.  §§  37-39.] 
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mcovruptibley  IMt>ud  with  sacred  and  simple  {nride,  happy  in 
their  fimction  and  position ;  putting  daily  their  total  energy 
into  the  detail  of  their  business  duties,  and  finding  daily  a 
refined  and  perfect  pleasure  in  the  hearth-side  poetry  of 
domestic  life.  Both  of  them,  in  their  hearts,  as  romantic 
as  girls;  both  of  them  inflexible  as  soldier  recruits  in  any 
matter  of  probity  and  honour,  in  business  or  out  of  it; 
both  of  them  utterly  hating  radical  newspapers,  and  devoted 
to  the  House  of  Lords ;  my  father  only,  it  seemed  to  me, 
slightly  £uling  in  his  loyalty  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor 
and  Corporaticm  of  London.  This  disrespect  for  civic  dig- 
nity was  connected  in  my  father  with  some  little  gnawing 
of  discomfort— deep  down  in  his  heart — in  his  own  position 
as  a  merchant,  and  with  timidly  indulged  hope  that  his 
son  might  one  day  move  in  higher  spheres;  whereas  Mr. 
Harris<m  was  entirely  placid  and  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Providence  idiich  had  appointed  him  his  desk  in  the  Crown 
Life  Office,  never  in  his  most  romantic  visions  projected  a 
marriage  for  any  of  his  daughters  with  a  British  baronet  or 
a  German  count,  and  pinned  his  little  vanities  prettily  and 
openly  on  his  breast,  like  a  nosegay,  when  he  went  out  to 
dinner.  Most  especially  he  shone  at  the  Literary  Fund, 
where  he  was  Registrar  and  had  proper  official  relations, 
therefore,  always  with  the  Chairman,  Lord  Mahon,^  or 
Lord  Houghton,  or  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  or  some 
other  magnificent  person  of  that  sort,  ¥rith  whom  it  was 
Mr.  Harrison's  supremest  felicity  to  exchange  a  not  un- 
firequent  little  joke — ^like  a  pinch  of  snuff— and  to  indicate 
for  them  the  shoals  to  be  avoided  and  the  channels  to  be 
followed  with  flowing  sail  in  the  speech  of  the  year ;  after 
which,  if  perchance  there  were  any  malignant  in  the  com- 
pany who  took  objection,  suppose,  to  tibe  claims  of  the 
author  last  relieved,  to  the  dbarity  of  the  Society,  or  to 
any  cJaim  founded  on  the  producti<m  of  a  tale  for  Black- 
woo(fs  Magazine^  and  of  two  sonnets  for  FriendMp's 
Offering;  ot  if  perdiance  there  were  any  festering  sharp 

I  [Afkmnnat^  Mi  Barl  Stenhope ;  the  hittorian  (18(M^1876).] 
xxxvf.  ® 
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thorn  in  Mr.  Harrison's  side  in  the  shape  of  some  distin- 
guished radical,  Sir  Charies  Dilke,^  or  Mr.  Diekens,  or 
anybody  who  had  ever  said  an3rthing  against  taxation,  or 
the  Post  Office,  or  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  the  Bemch 
of  Bishops, — ^then  would  Mr.  Harrison,  if  he  had  full  faith 
in  his  Chairman,  cunningly  arrange  with  him  some  delicate 
little  extinctive  operation  to  be  performed  on  that  malig- 
nant or  that  radical  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and 
would  relate  to  us  exultingly  the  next  day  all  the  incidents 
of  the  passage  of  arms,  and  vindictively  (for  him)  dwell  on 
the  barbed  points  and  double  edge  of  the  beautiful  episoo- 
paUan  repartee  with  which  it  was  terminated. 

11.  Very  seriously,  in  aU  such  public  duties,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  a  person  of  rarest  quality  and  worth;  absolutely  dis* 
interested  in  his  zeal,  unwearied  in  exertion,  always  ready, 
never  tirescmie,  never  absurd ;  bringing  practical  sense,  kindly 
discretion,  and  a  most  wholesome  element  of  good-humoured, 
but  incorruptible  honesty,  into  everything  his  hand  found 
to  do.  Everybody  respected,  and  tlie  b^  men  sincerely 
regarded  him;  and  I  think  those  who  knew  most  of  the 
worid  were  always  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  fine  faculty 
of  doing  exactly  the  right  thing  to  exactly  the  right  point 
— and  so  pleasantly.  In  private  life,  he  was  to  me  an 
object  of  quite  special  admiration,  in  the  quMitity  of  (rfea* 
sure  he  could  take  in  little  things;  and  he  very  materially 
modified  many  of  my  gravest  conclusicms,  as  to  the  advan- 
tages or  mischiefs  of  modem  suburban  life.  To  myself 
scarcely  any  dwelling-place  and  duty  in  this  world  would 
have  appeared  (until,  perhaps,  I  had  tried  them)  less  eligible 
for  a  man  of  sensitive  and  fianciful  mind  than  the  New 
Road,  Camberwell  Green,  and  the  monotonous  office  worik 
in  Bridge  Street.  And  to  a  certain  extent,  I  am  still  of 
the  same  mind  as  to  these  matters,  and  do  altogether,  and 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  repudiate  the  existence  of 
New  Road  and  Camberwell  Green  in  general,  no  less  than 
the  condemnation  of  intelligent   persons   to  a   routine   of 

>  [The  fint  baronet  (1810-1809).] 
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derk's  wcnrk  broken  only  by  a  three  weeks*  holiday  in  the 
decline  of  the  year.  On  less  lively,  fanciful,  and  amiable 
persons  than  my  old  Mend,  the  New  Road  and  the  daily 
desk  do  varify  exercise  a  degrading  and  much  to  be 
regretted  influence.  But  Mr.  Harrison  brought  the  fresh<^ 
ness  of  pastoral  simplicity  into  the  most  faded  comers  of 
the  Green,  lightened  with  his  cheerful  heart  the  most 
leaden  hours  of  the  office,  and  gathered  during  his  three 
wedcs'  holiday  in  the  neighbourhood,  suppose,  of  Guildford, 
Gravesend,  Broadstairs,  or  RustingtcuQ,  more  vital  recreation 
and  speculative  philosophy  than  another  man  would  have 
got  <m  the  grand  tour. 

12.  On  the  other  hand,  I,  who  had  nothing  to  do  aU 
day  but  what  I  liked,  and  could  wander  at  will  amcNig 
all  the  best  beauties  of  the  globe — nor  that  without  suffi* 
dent  power  to  see  and  to  feel  them — ^was  habitually  a 
discontented  person,  and  frequently  a  weary  one;  and  the 
vqnx)achful  thou^t  which  always  rose  in  my  mind  when  in 
that  unconquerable  Ustlessness  of  surfeit  from  excitement  1 
found  myself  unable  to  win  even  a  momentary  pleasure 
from  the  fairest  scene,  was  always:  *'If  but  Mr.  Harrison 
were  here  instead  of  me  I " 

18.  Many  and  many  a  time  I  planned  very  seriously 
the  beguiling  of  him  ova:  the  water.  But  there  was  always 
something  to  be  done  in  a  hurry — something  to  be  worked 
out — something  to  be  seen,  as  I  thought,  only  in  my  own 
quiet  way.  I  believe  if  I  had  but  had  the  sense  to  take 
my  old  friend  with  me,  he  would  have  shown  me  ever  so 
much  mwe  than  I  found  out  by  myself.  But  it  was  not 
to  be;  and  year  after  year  I  went  to  grumble  and  mope 
at  Vemce,  or  Lago  Maggiore;  and  Mr.  Harrison  to  enjoy 
himself  from  morning  to  night  at  Broadstairs  or  Box  HilL 
Let  me  not  speak  with  disdain  of  either.  No  blue  languor 
of  tideless  wave  is  worth  the  spray  and  sparkle  of  a  South- 
Eastem  English  beach,  and  no  one  will  ever  rightly  enjoy 
the  pines  of  the  Wengem  Alp  who  despises  the  boxes  of 
Box  HiU. 
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Nay,  I  remember  me  of  a  little  rapture  of  George 
Richmond  hunself  on  those  fair  slopes  of  smmy  sward, 
ending  in  a  vision  of  Tobias  and  his  dog — ^no  less — ^led  up 
there  by  the  helpful  angeL  (I  have  always  wondered,  by 
the  way,  whether  that  blessed  dog  minded  what  the  angel 
said  to  him.^) 

14.  But  Mr.  Harrison  was  independent  of  these  mere 
aethereal  visions,  and  surrounded  himself  only  with  a  halo 
of  sublunary  beatitude.  Welcome  always  he,  as  on  his  side 
frankly  coming  to  be  well,  with  the  farmer,  the  squire,  the 
rector,  the — I  had  like  to  have  said,  dissenting  minister,  but 
I  think  Mr.  Harrison  usually  evaded  villages  for  summer 
domicile  which  were  in  any  wise  open  to  suspicion  of 
Dissent  in  the  air, — ^but  ¥rith  hunting  rector,  and  the  High 
Church  curate,  and  the  rector's  daughters,  and  the  curate's 
mother— and  the  landlord  of  the  Red  Lion,  and  the  hostler 
of  the  Red  Lion  stables,  and  the  tapster  of  the  Pig  and 
Whistle,  and  all  the  pigs  in  the  backyard,  and  all  the 
whistlers  in  the  street — ^whether  for  want  of  thought*  or 
for  gaiety  of  it,  and  all  the  geese  on  the  common,  ducks 
in  the  horse-pond,  and  daws  in  the  steeple,  Mr.  Harrison 
was  known  and  beloved  by  every  bird  and  body  of  them 
before  half  his  holiday  was  over,  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
mere  exuberance  of  festivity  about  him,  and  applauding 
coronation  of  his  head  and  heart.  Above  all,  he  delighted 
in  the  ways  of  animals  and  children.  He  wrote  a  birthday 
ode — or  at  least  a  tumble-out-of-the-nest-day  ode — ^to  our 
pet  rook.  Grip,  which  encouraged  that  bird  in  taking  such 
liberties  with  the  cook,  and  in  addressing  so  many  imperti- 
nences to  the  other  servants,  that  he  became  the  mere 
plague,  or  as  the  French  would  express  it,  the  ''Black- 
beast,"  of  the  kitchen  at  Denmark  Hill  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.    There   was   almost  always   a  diary  kept,    usually,    I 

«  [Thmt  is,  to  Tobiai ;  whose  nAine,  abovo,  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  ''Tobit." 
See  F»r9  Chvigera,  Letter  74  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  96),  where,  in  referring  to  the  same 
Book  ^TMt  in  the  Apoerypha,  Raskin  is  oaraftil  to  remind  ns  that  the  dog  bekmged 
to  Tobias.] 

*  [See  bryden,  O^mon  and  Ipkipmhi,  84:  quoted  also  hi  VoL  XXVIL  p.  80.] 
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Uunk,  in  riiynie,  of  those  summer  hours  of  indolence; 
and  when  at  last  it  was  recognized,  in  due  and  reverent 
way,  at  the  Crown  Life  Office,  that  indeed  the  time  had 
drawn  near  when  its  ccMistant  and  faithful  servant  should 
be  allowed  to  rest,  it  was  perhaps  not  the  least  of  my 
Mend's  praiseworthy  and  gentle  gifts  to  be  truly  capable  of 
rest;  withdrawing  himself  into  the  memcmes  of  his  useful 
and  benevolent  life,  ind  making  it  truly  a  holiday  in  its 
honoured  evening.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him  (and 
it  was  now  my  turn  to  press  with  hearty  sympathy  the 
sometimes  intermitted  task)  of  writing  these  Reminiscences : 
valuable — ^valuable  to  whom,  and  for  what,  I  begin  to 
wonder. 

15.  For  indeed  these  memories  are  of  people  who  are 
passed  away  like  the  snow  in  harvest;  and  now,  with  the 
sharp-sickle  reapers  of  fiill  shocks  of  the  fattening  wheat  of 
metaphysics,  and  fair  novelists  Ruth-like  in  the  fields  of 
barley,  or  more  mischievously  coming  through  the  rye,^ — 
what  will  the  public,  so  vigorously  sustained  by  these,  care 
to  hear  of  the  lovely  writers  of  old  days,  quaint  creatures 
that  they  were? — Merry  Miss  Mitford,  actually  living  in 
the  country,  actuaUy  walking  in  it,  loving  it,'  and  finding 
history  enou^  in  the  life  of  the  butcher's  boy,  and  romance 
enou^  in  the  story  of  the  miller's  daughter,  to  occupy  all 
her  mind  with,  innocent  of  troubles  concerning  the  Turkish 
question;  steady-going  old  Barham,  confessing  nobody  but 
the  Jackdaw  of  Rheims,'  and  fearless  alike  of  Ritualism,  Dar- 
winism, or  disestablishment;  iridescent  clearness  of  Thomas 
Hood — ^the  wildest,  deepest  infinity  of  marvellously  jestful 
men ;  manly  and  rational  Sydney,  inevitable,  infiallible,  in- 
offensively wise  of  wit;* — they   are  gone  their   way,    and 

>  [Alliisioiis  to  Mn.  GMkelTs  Buth  (1868)  and  Miit  Helen  Mathen's  Comin' 
iM  the  By  (1875).] 

*  [Ccmipftn  AH  if  England,  g  109  (Vol  XXXTTT.  p.  339).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  ''The  Jackdaw  of  Rheimt"  in  Barham's  IngoUUbjf 
Lmndf,  aee  below^  p.  545.  For  Hood,  tee  Vol.  XVllL  p.  487,  and  many  other 
pbeet  (General  Index).    For  Sydney  Smith,  see  PrmUrita,  IL  §  195.] 

*  [Here  ia  On  the  Old  Road  wai  appended,  in  a  note,  the  letter  on  Sydney 
Smith,  now  given  below,  p.  564.] 
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ours  is  far  diverse ;  and  they  and  all  the  less-known,  yet 
pleasantly  and  brightly  endowed  spirits  of  that  time,  are 
suddenly  as  unintelligible  to  us  as  the  Etruscans — ^not  a 
feeling  they  had  that  we  can  share  in;  and  these  pictures 
of  them  wUl  be  to  us  valuable  only  as  the  sculpture  under 
the  niches  far  in  the  shade  there  of  the  old  parish  church, 
dimly  vital  images  of  inconceivable  creatures  whom  we  shall 
never  see  the  like  of  more. 
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[BibHograpkiaU  Noie.—ThiB  p«per  wst  read  before  the  Metaphysical  Soeiety 
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It  was  privately  printed  for  the  members^  as  an  octavo  pamphlet^  pp.  5 ; 
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THE  RANGE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  CONCEP- 
TION PROPORTIONED  TO  THE  RANK 
IN   ANIMATED   LIFE 

A  THEOREM 

1.  I  SUPPOSE  this  theorem  to  be  a  truism;  but  I  venture 
to  state  it,  because  it  is  surely  desirable  that  it  should  be 
recognized  as  an  axiom  by  metaphysicians,  and  practically 
does  not  seem  to  me  yet  to  have  been  so.  I  say  ''  animated 
life''  because  the  word  ''life"  by  itself  might  have  been 
taken  to  include  that  of  vegetables ;  and  I  say  ''  animated  " 
instead  of  ''s{»ritual"  life  because  the  Latin  ''anima,*'  and 
pretty  Italian  corruption  of  it,  ''alma,"  involving  the  new 
idea  of  noimshment  of  the  body  as  by  the  Aliment  or 
Alms  of  God,  seems  to  me  to  convey  a  better  idea  of 
the  existence  of  conscious  creatures  than  any  derivative 
of  "spiritus,"  "pneuma,"  or  "psyche." 

I  attach,  however,  a  somewhat  lower  sense  to  the  word 
"  ccmception "  than  is,  I  believe,  usual  with  metaphysicians, 
for,  as  a  painter,  I  belong  to  a  lower  rank  of  animated 
being  than  theirs,  and  can  only  mean  by  conception  what 
I  know  of  it.  A  painter  never  conceives  anything  abso- 
lutely, and  is  indeed  incapable  <^  conceiving  anything  at  all, 
except  as  a  phenomemm  or  sensation,  or  as  the  mode  or 
locus  of  a  phenomenon  or  sensaticm.  That  which  is  not  an 
appearance,  or  a  feeling,  or  a  mode  of  one  or  the  other,  is 
to  him  nothing. 

2.  For  instance,  he  would  deny  the  definition  of  the 
phenomenon  which  he  is  himself  first  concerned  in  produe* 
log— a  line — as  "length  without  breadth."    He  wotdd  say. 
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*'  That  which  has  no  breadth  is  nothing,  and  nothing  cannot 
be  long."  He  would  define  a  line  as  a  narrow  and  long 
phenomenon,  and  a  mathematician's  idea  of  it  as  an  idea 
of  the  direction  of  such  a  phenomenon. 

The  act  of  conception  or  imagination  with  him,  there- 
fore, is  merely  the  memory,  simple  or  combined,  of  things 
that  he  has  seen  or  felt.  He  has  no  ray,  no  incipience  of 
faculty  beyond  this.  No  quantity  of  the  sternest  training 
in  the  school  of  Hegel,  would  ever  enable  him  to  think 
the  Absolute.  He  would  persist  in  an  obstinate  refusal  to 
use  the  word  "  think "  at  all  in  a  transitive  sense.  He 
would  never,  for  instance,  say,  **  I  think  the  table,"  but  "  I 
thmk  the  table  is  turning,"  or  is  not,  as  the  case  might  be. 
And  if  he  were  to  be  taught  in  any  sd[KX>l  whatever  to 
conceive  a  table,  his  first  demand  would  be  that  he  should 
be  shown  one,  or  referred  to  other  things  that  had  the 
qualities  of  one  in  illustrative  degree. 

8.  And  even  respecting  the  constant  methods  or  laws 
of  phenomena,  he  cannot  raise  the  statement  of  them  into 
an  act  of  conception.  The  statement  that  two  right  lines 
can  never  enclose  a  space  merely  appears  to  him  another 
form  of  verbal  definition,  or,  at  the  grandest^  a  definitioii 
in  prophetic  extent,  saying  in  other  words  that  a  line  whidi 
encloses,  or  ever  may  enclose,  a  space,  is  not,  and  never 
will  be,  a  ri§^t  one.  He  would  admit  that  what  he  now 
conceives  as  two  things,  doubled,  would  always  be  what  he 
tiow  conceives  as  four  things.  But  assuming  the  existence 
of  a  world  in  which,  whenever  two  things  were  actually 
set  in  juxtaposition  with  other  two  things,  they  became 
actually  three  times,  or  actually  five,  he  supposes  tiiat  the 
practice  of  arithmetic,  and  laws  of  it,  would  change  in 
relation  to  this  new  condition  in  matter;  and  he  accepts, 
therefore,  the  statement  that  twice  two  are  four  only  as  an 
accident  of  the  existing  phenomena  of  matter. 

4.  A  painter  therefore  may,  I  think,  be  looked  upon 
as  only  reprennting  a  high  order  of  sensational  creatures^ 
incapable  of  any  but  physical  ideas  and  impressi<ms;  and 
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I  continue  my  paper,  therefore,  only  in  the  name  of  the 
docile,  and  therefore  improvable,  part  of  the  Brute  Creation. 

And  in  their  name  I  would  suggest  that  we  should  be 
much  more  docile  than  we  are  if  we  were  never  occupied 
in  eflForts  to  conceive  things  above  our  natures.  To  take 
an  instance,  in  a  creature  somewhat  lower  tiian  myself.  I 
came  by  surprise  the  other  day  on  a  cuttle-fish  in  a  pool 
at  low  tide.  On  being  touched  with  the  point  of  my 
umbrdla,  he  first  filled  the  pool  with  ink,  and  then  finding 
himself  still  touched  in  the  darkness,  lost  his  temper,  and 
attacked  the  umbrella  with  much  psyche  or  anima,  hug- 
ging it  tightly  with  all  his  eight  arms,  and  making  efforts, 
like  an  impcrtuous  baby  with  a  coral,  to  get  it  into  his 
mouth.  On  my  offering  him  a  finger  instead,  he  sucked 
that  with  two  or  three  of  his  arms  with  an  apparently 
malignant  satisfaction,  and  on  being  shaken  off,  retired  witii 
an  air  of  frantic  misanthropy  into  the  cloud  of  his  ink« 

5.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  not  a  little  instructive  to  refiect 
how  entirely  useless  such  a  manifestation  of  a  superior 
being  was  to  his  cuttle-fish  mind,  and  how  fortunate  it 
was  for  his  fellow-octopods  that  he  had  no  command  ai 
pens  as  well  as  ink,  nor  any  disposition  to  write  on  the 
nature  of  umbrellas  or  of  men. 

It  may  be  observed,  further,  that  whatever  ideas  he 
was  able  to  form  respecting  either  were  positively  false — 
so  contrary  to  truth  as  to  be  worse  than  none,  and  simply 
dangerous  to  himself,  so  far  as  he  might  be  induced  to 
act  upOTL  them — ^that,  namely,  an  umbrdla  was  an  eatable 
thing,  or  a  man  a  conquerable  one,  that  the  individual 
man  who  looked  at  him  was  hostile  to  him  or  that  his 
purposes  could  be  interfered  with  by  ejection  of  ink.  Every 
effort  made  by  the  fish  tmder  these  convictions  was  harmful 
to  himself;  his  only  wisdom  would  have  been  to  lie  quietly 
and  unreflectively  in  his  pool 

And  with  us  paintars  also,  the  only  result  of  any  efforts 
we  make  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  subjects  of  meta- 
physical inquiry  has  been  an  increased  sense  of  the  prudence 
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of  lying  placidly  and  unreflectively  in  our  pools,  or  at  least 
limiting  ourselves  to  such  gentle  efforts  of  imagination  as 
may  be  consistent  with  the  as  yet  imperfectly  developed 
powers,  I  do  not  say  even  of  cephalopodic,  but  of  Ascidian 
nervous  centres.^ 

6.  But  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  pleasantly^  to 
persons  thus  subdued  in  self-estimation,  the  hope  presents 
itself  which  is  involved  in  the  Darwinian  theory,  that  their 
pools  themselves  may  be  capable  oi  indefinite  extension, 
and  their  natures  of  indefinite  development^-the  hope  that 
our  descendants  may  one  day  be  adiamed  of  us,  and  debate 
the  question  of  their  parentage  with  astonishment  and 
disgust. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  aim  of  elementary  meta- 
physical study  might  henceforth  become  more  practical  than 
that  of  any  other  science.  For  in  hitherto  taking  little 
cognizance  of  the  limitation  of  thought  by  the  structure 
of  the  body,  we  have  surely  also  lost  sight  of  the  power 
of  certain  modes  of  thought  over  the  processes  of  that 
structure.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  emotion  of  anger,  of 
which  the  cephalopoda  are  indeed  as  capable  as  we  are, 
but  inferior  to  us  in  being  unable  to  decide  whether  they 
do  well  to  be  angry  or  not,  I  do  not  think  the  chemical 
effect  of  that  emotion  on  the  particles  of  the  blood,  in 
decomposing  and  otherwise  paralyzing  or  debilitating  them, 
has  been  sufficiently  examined,  nor  the  actual  quantity  of 
nervous  energy  which  a  fit  of  anger  of  given  violence 
vrithdraws  from  the  body  and  restores  to  space,  neither  the 
correlative  power  of  voUtion  in  restraining  the  passion,  or 
in  directing  the  choice  of  salutary  thought,  as  of  salutary 
harbs  mi  streams.  And  even  we  painters,  who  dare  not 
call  ourselves  capable  of  thought,  are  capable  of  choice  in 
more  or  less  salutary  vision.  In  the  d^^ree  in  which  we 
lose  such  power  of  choice  in  vision,  so  that  the  spectral 
(riienomaia  which  are  the  materials  of  our  industry  present 

1  [CompMre  Love'*  Meinie,  §  172  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  164).] 
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thaotiselyes  under  fonns  beyond  our  control,  we  become 
insane ;  and  although  for  all  our  best  work  a  certain  d^free 
of  this  insanity  is  necessary,  and  the  first  occurring  concep- 
tions are  uncommanded,  as  in  dreams,  we  have,  when  in 
health,  always  instantaneous  power  of  accepting  some,  re- 
fusing others,  perfecting  the  outlines  and  colours  of  those 
we  wish  to  keep,  and  arranging  them  in  such  relations  as 
we  choose. 

7.  And  unquestionably  the  forms  of  the  body  which 
painters  instinctively  recognize  as  best,  and  call  '^  beautiful," 
are  so  far  under  the  command  of  the  plastic  force  of 
voluntary  thought,  that  the  original  and  ftiture  authority 
of  such  a  plastic  force  over  the  whole  of  creation  cannot 
but  seem  to  painters  a  direct,  though  not  a  certain  influ- 
ence; and  they  would  at  once  give  their  adherence  to  the 
statement  made  many  years  since  in  his  opening  lectures  in 
Oxford  by  the  present  R^us  Professor  of  Medicine^  (as 
far  as  I  can  recollect  approximately,  in  these  terms) — ^that 
''it  is  quite  as  logical,  and  far  more  easy,  to  conceive  of 
original  anima  as  adapting  itself  to  forms  of  substance,  than 
of  original  substance  as  adapting  to  itself  modes  of  mind.** 

8.  It  is  surely,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  expect  of 
future  schools  of  metaphysicians  that  they  will  direct  man- 
kind into  methods  of  thought  which  will  be  at  once  happy, 
unerring,  and  medicinal,  and  therefore  entirely  wise;  that 
they  will  mai^  the  limits  beyond  which  uniformity  must 
be  dangerous,  and  speculation  vain;  and  that  they  will  at 
no  distant  period  terminate  the  acrimony  of  theologians, 
and  the  insolences,  as  well  as  the  sorrows,  of  groundless 
fSuth,  by  showing  that  it  is  appointed  for  us,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  an  universe  the  nature  of  which  is  as  much  better  than 
we  can  beUeve,  as  it  is  greater  than  we  can  understand. 

>  [Sir  Hmxry  Acland.     Hi«  ioaufiml  lecture  at  Oxford  (m  Lee's  Reader  in 
Anatony)  was  given  on  October  22,  1845 :  see  J.  B.  Atlay's  MemHr,  p.  123.] 
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THE  NATURE   AND   AUTHORITY 
OF   MIRACLE 

(1873) 

1.  Every  age  of  the  world  has  its  own  special  sins,  and 
special  simplicities;  and  among  our  own  most  particular 
humours  in  both  lands  must  be  reckoned  the  tendency  to 
parade  our  disooveries  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  if  nobody 
had  ever  heard  of  a  law  of  Nature  befc^re. 

The  most  curious  result  of  this  extremely  absurd  con« 
dition  of  mind  is  perhaps  the  alarm  of  religious  persons 
on  subjects  of  which  one  would  have  fancied  most  of 
the  palpable  difficulties  had  been  settled  before  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  theory  of  prayer,  for  instance,  and  of 
Miracles.  I  noticed  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  newspapers 
a  month  or  two  ago,  on  the  propriety  of  praying  for,  or 
against  rain.^  It  had  suddaily,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the 
public  mind,  and  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  who  write  the 
theology  of  the  breakfast-table,  that  rain  was  owiog  to 
natural  causes;  and  that  it  must  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
God  to  supply  on  our  immediate  demand  what  could  not 
be  provided  but  by  previous  evaporation.  I  noticed  fSeuther 
that  this  alarming  difficulty  was  at  least  softened  to  some 
of  our  Metropolitan  congregations  by  the  assurances  of  their 
ministers,  that,  although,  since  the  last  lecture  by  Professor 

^  [Owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  rainy  and  stormy  weather,  the  Archbishop 
wi  Guiterhwy  exhoFM  the  elergy  te  use  tlM  Prayer  '^  For  Fair  Wester "  (Timer, 
December  26)jt  an4  Archhiahop  Maiming  issued  a  pastoral  to  like  eieet  (ibid., 
December  28).  In  the  early  part  of  January  there  was  an  almost  daily  discussion 
el  the  subject  in  th»  correspoadence  columns  ef  the  Thner.] 

XXXIV.  115  H 
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Tjmdall  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  had  become  impossible 
to  think  of  asking  God  for  any  temporal  blessing,  they 
might  still  hope  their  applications  for  spiritual  advantages 
would  occasionally  be  successful ; — ^thus  implying  that  though 
material  processes  were  necessarily  slow,  and  the  laws  of 
Heaven  respecting  matter,  inviolable,  mental  processes  might 
be  instantaneous,  and  mental  laws  at  any  moment  dis- 
regarded by  their  Institutor:  so  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
might  be  brought  to  maturity  in  a  moment,  though  the 
resources  of  Omnipotence  would  be  overtaxed,  or  its  con- 
sistency abandoned,  in  the  endeavour  to  produce  the  same 
result  on  a  greengage. 

More  logically,  though  not  more  wisely,  other  divines 
have  asserted  that  prayer  is  ihedicinally  beneficial  to  our- 
selves, whether  we  obtain  what  we  ask  for  or  not;  and 
that  our  moral  state  is  gradually  elevated  by  the  habit  of 
prajring  daily  that  the  Kingdom  of  GUxl  may  come, — ^though 
nothing  would  more  astonish  us  than  its  coming. 

2.  With  these  doubts  respecting  the  possibility  or  pro- 
priety of  miracle,  a  more  imraiediate  difficulty  occurs  as  to 
its  actual  nature  or  definition.  What  is  the  quality  of  any 
event  which  may  be  properly  called  "miraculous"?  What 
are  the  degrees  of  wonderfiilness  ?  —  what  the  surpassing 
degree  of  it,  which  changes  the  wonder  into  the  sign,  or 
may  be  positively  recogn^ed  by  human  intelligence  as  an 
interruption,  instead  of  a  new  operation,  of  those  laws  of 
Nature  with  which,  of  late,  we  have  become  so  exhaustively 
acquainted?  For  my  own  part,^I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
so  haunted  by  doubt  of  the  security  of  our  best  knowledge, 
and  by  discontent  in  the  range  of  it,  that  it  seems  to  me 
contrary  to  modesty,  whether  in  a  religious  or  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  regard  anything  as  miraculous.  I  know 
so  little,  and  this  little  I  know  is  so  inexplicable,  that  I 
dare  not  say  an3rthing  is  wonderful  because  it  is  strange  to 
me,  or  not  wonderful  because  it  is  familiar.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  how  I  compel  my  hand  to  write  these 
words,  or  my  lips  to  read  them:  and  the  question  which 
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was  the  thesis  of  Mr.  Ward's  very  mteresting  paper,  "  Can 
Experience  prove  the  Uniformity  of  Nature?"*  is,  in  my 
mii^,  so  assuredly  answerable  with  the  negative  which  the 
writer  appeared  to  desire,  that,  precisely  on  that  ground, 
the  performance  of  any  so-called  miracle  whatever  would 
be  morally  unimpressive  to  me.  If  a  second  Joshua  to- 
morrow commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,^  and  it  obeyed 
him ;  and  he  ther^ore  claimed  deference  as  a  miracle- worker, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  answer,  **  What !  a  miracle  that  the 
sun  stands  still? — ^not  at  alL  I  was  always  expecting  it 
would.    The  only  wonder,  to  me,  was  its  going  on/" 

8.  But  even  assuming  the  demonstrable  uniformity  of 
the  laws  or  customs  of  Nature  which  are  known  to  us,  it 
remains  a  difficult  question  what  manner  of  interference 
with  such  law  or  custom  we  might  logically  hold  miraculous, 
and  what,  on  the  contrary,  we  should  treat  only  as  proof 
of  the  existence  of  some  other  law,  hitherto  undiscovered. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  case  authenticated  by  the  sig- 
natures of  several  leading  physicists  in  Paris,  in  which  a 
peasant  girl,  under  certain  conditions  of  morbid  excitement, 
was  able  to  move  objects  at  some  distance  from  her  with- 
out touching  them.  Taking  the  evidence  for  what  it  may 
be  worth,  the  discovery  of  such  a  faculty  would  only,  I 
suppose,  justify  us  in  concluding  that  some  new  vital  energy 
was  developing  itself  under  the  conditions  of  modem  bodily 
health;  and  not  that  any  interference  with  the  laws  of 
Nature  had  taken  place.  Yet  the  generally  obstinate  refrisal 
of  men  of  science  to  receive  any  verbal  witness  of  such 
&cts  is  a  proof  that  they  believe  them  contrary  to  a  code 
of  law  which  is  more  or  less  complete  in  their  experience, 
and  altogether  complete  in  their  conception;  and  I  think 
it  is  therefore  their  province  to  lay  down  for  us  the  true 

*  Read  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Metaphysical  Society. 

^  [Joshua  x. :  see  below,  p.  327.1 

>  [Compare  Ariadne  Fhrmtina,  §  202  (VoL  XXII.  p.  438),  and  Ft9  Clanigera, 
Letter  m  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  613).] 
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principle  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the  miraculous  viola* 
tion  of  a  known  law  ftom  the  sudden  manifestation  of  an 
unknown  one. 

4.  In  the  meantime,  supposing  ourselves  ever  so  incap-* 
able  of  defining  law»  or  discerning  its  interruption,  we  need 
not  therefore  lose  our  conception  of  the  one,  nor  our  fiuth 
in  the  other.  Some  of  us  may  no  more  be  able  to  know 
a  g^iuine  miracle,  when  we  see  it,  than  others  to  know  a 
genuine  picture;  but  the  ordinary  impulse  to  regard,  there- 
fore, all  claim  to  miraculous  power  as  imposture,  or  self- 
deception,  reminds  me  always  of  the  speech  of  a  French 
lady  to  me,  whose  husband's  collection  of  old  pictures  had 
brought  unexpectedly  low  prices  in  the  auction*room, — 
**  How  can  you  he  so  senseless,"  she  said,  "  as  to  attach 
yourself  to  the  study  of  an  art  in  which  you  see  that  all 
excellence  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ? "  Some  of  us  have 
thus  come  to  imagine  that  the  laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as 
those  of  Art,  may  be  matters  of  ojnnion ;  and  I  recollect 
an  ingenious  paper  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  some  two 
years  ago,  on  the  ••Subjective  Synthesis,'*^ — which,  after 
proving,  what  does  not  seem  to  stand  in  need  of  so  elaborate 
proof,  that  we  can  only  know,  of  the  universe,  what  we 
can  see  and  understand,  went  on  to  state  that  the  laws  of 
Nature  "were  not  objective  realities,  any  more  than  they 
were  absolute  truths."*  Which  decision,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  as  if  some  modest  and  raticmal  gnat,  who  had  submitted 
to  the  humiliating  conviction  that  it  could  know  no  more 
of  the  world  than  might  be  traversed  by  flight,  or  tasted 
by  puncture,  yet,  in  the  course  of  an  experiment  on  a 
philosopher  with  its  proboscis,  hearing  him  speak  ai  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  should  observe,  on  its  return  to  the 
society  of  gnats,  that  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  were  not 

*  I  quote  firoin   memory  but  mm  sure  of  the  purport  of  the  ientence, 
though  not  of  its  ezpresdon. 

1  [PrinUd  in  the  IMnigh^  Beviewj  August  1870,  vol.  14,  pt^  184-197.    Ruskin's 
memory  was  textoally  accurate :  see  p.  185  of  the  Review*^ 
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objective  realities,  mny  more  than  they  were  absolute  truths. 
And,  indeed,  the  careless  use  of  the  word  ''Truth"  itself, 
oft^i  misleads  even  the  most  accurate  thinkers.  A  law 
cannot  be  spok^i  of  as  a  trutii,  either  absolute  or  concrete. 
It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  is  to  say,  of  my  own  particular 
nature,  that  I  fall  asleep  after  dinner,  and  my  confession 
of  this  &ct  is  a  truth;  but  the  bad  habit  is  no  more  a 
truth  than  tlie  statement  of  it  is  a  bad  habit. 

5.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  treachery  of  our  concep- 
tions and  language,  and  in  just  conclusion  even  from  our 
narrow  experience,  the  conviction  is  fastened  in  our  hearts 
that  the  habits  or  laws  oi  Nature  are  more  constant  than 
our  own  and  sustuned  by  a  firmer  Intelligence:  so  that, 
without  in  the  least  claiming  tiie  faculty*  of  recognition  of 
miracle,  we  may  securely  define  its  essence.  The  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are 
assumed  to  be,  under  g^ieral  conditions,  constant,  but  to  be 
mauitained  in  that  constancy  by  a  supreme  personal  Mind; 
and  it  is  fartiier  supposed  that,  under  particular  conditions, 
this  ruling  Person  interrupts  the  constancy  of  these  pheno- 
mena, in  order  to  establish  a  particular  relation  with  inferior 
creatures. 

6.  It  is,  indeed,  singular  how  ready  the  inferior  creatures 
are  to  imagine  snch  a  relation,  without  any  v^y  dedsive 
evidence  of  its  establishment.  The  entire  question  of  miracle 
is  involved  with  that  of  the  special  providences  which  are 
supposed,  in  some  theori^  of  rehgion,  sometimes  to  con- 
found the  enemies,  and  always  to  protect  the  darlings  of 
God :  and  in  the  minds  of  amiable  persons,  the  natural  and 
very  justifiable  sense  of  their  own  importance  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  world  may  often  encourage  the  pleasant  sup* 
position  that  the  Deity,  howevw  improvident  for  others, 
will  be  provident  for  them.  I  recollect  a  paper  on  this 
subject  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  published  not  long  ago  in  some 
religious  periodical,  in  which  the  writer  mentioned,  as  a 
strikingly  Providential  circumstance,  the  catching  of  his  foot 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  which  averted  what  might  otherwise 
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have  been  a  fSatal  fall.^  Under  the  sense  of  the  loss  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  the  society  of  Edinburgh,  which 
might  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  accident,  it  is 
natural  that  Dr.  Guthrie  should  refer  to  it  with  strc»igly 
excited  devotional  feelings :  yet,  perhaps,  with  better  reason, 
a  junior  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  less  secure  of  the 
value  of  his  life,  would  have  been  likely  on  the  same 
occasion  rather  to  be  provoked  by  his  own  awkwardness, 
than  impressed  by  the  providential  structure  of  the  rock. 
At  the  root  of  every  error  on  these  subjects  we  may  trace 
either  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  universality  of  Deity, 
or  an  exaggerated  sense  of  individual  importance :  and  yet  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  every  train  of  thought  likely  to  lead 
us  in  a  right  direction  must  be  founded  on  the  adcnow- 
ledgment  that  the  personality  of  a  Deity  who  has  com- 
manded the  doing  of  Justice  and  the  showing  of  Mercy* 
can  be  no  otherwise  manifested  than  in  the  signal  support 
of  causes  which  are  just,  and  favour  of  persons  who  are 
kind.  The  beautiful  tradition  of  the  deaths  of  Cleobis  and 
Bito,"  indeed,  expresses  the  sense  proper  to  the  wisest  men, 
that  we  are  unable  either  to  discern  or  decide  for  ourselves 
in  what  the  favour  of  God  consists:  but  the  promises  of 
the  Christian  religion  imply  that  its  true  disciples  will  be 
enabled  to  ask  with  prudence  what  is  to  be  infallibly 
granted. 

7.  And,  indeed,  the  relations  between  God  and  His 
creatures  which  it  is  the  function  of  miracle  to  establish, 
depend  far  more  on  the  correspondence  of  events  with 
human  volition  than  on  the  marvellous  character  of  the 
events  themselves.  These  relations  are,  in  the  main,  two- 
fold. Miracles  are  either  to  convince,  or  to  assist  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  them  as  meant  only  to  establish  faith, 
but  many  are  for  mere  convenience  of  life.    Elisha's  making 

^  [For  other  references  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  see  Vol.  VLp.  483;  Vol.  XIL  p. 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  xxviiL ;  Vol.  XXII.  p.  445 ;  and  Vol.  XXVL  p.  xxvi.] 
^  [Zechanah  vii.  9 ;  compare  Vol.  XVI.  p.  96.] 
»  [See  VoL  VH.  p.  277,  wid  VoL  XVUL  p.  364.] 
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the  axe-head  swun,  and  the  poisoned  soup  wholesome,^  were 
not  to  convmee  anybody,  but  merely  to  give  help  in  the 
quickest  way.  Conviction  is,  indeed,  in  many  of  the  most 
interesting  miracles,  quite  a  secondary  end,  and  often  an 
unattained  one.  The  hungry  multitude  are  fed,  the  ship  in 
danger  relieved  by  sudden  calm.'  The  disciples  disregard 
the  multiplyii^  of  the  loaves,  yet  are  strongly  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  weather. 

But  whether  for  conviction,  aid  (or  aid  in  the  terrific 
form  of  punishment),  the  essence  of  miracle  is  as  the  mani- 
festation of  a  Power  which  can  direct  or  modify  the  other- 
wise constant  phenomena  of  Nature;  and  it  is,  I  think,  by 
attaching  too  great  importance  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  missicmary  work  of  miracle,  instead  of  what  may  in 
distinction  be  called  its  pastoral  work,  that  many  pious 
persons,  no  less  than  infidels,  are  apt  to  despise,  and  tiiere- 
foie  to  deny,  miraculous  power  altogether. 

8.  "We  do  not  need  to  be  convinced,**  they  say,  "of 
the  existence  of  God  by  the  capricious  exertion  of  His 
power.  We  are  satisfied  in  the  normal  exertion  of  it;  and 
it  is  ccmtrary  to  the  idea  of  His  Excellent  Majesty  that 
there  should  be  any  other.*' 

But  all  arguments  and  feelings  must  be  distrusted  which 
are  founded  on  our  own  ideas  of  what  it  is  proper  for 
Deity  to  do.  Nor  can  I,  even  according  to  our  human 
modes  of  jinigment,  find  any  impropriety  in  the  thought 
that  an  energy  may  be  natural  without  being  normal, 
and  Divine  without  being  constant.  The  wise  missionary 
may  indeed  reqidre  no  miracle  to  confirm  his  authority; 
but  the  despised  pastor  may  need  miracle  to  enforce 
it,  or  the  compassionate  governor  to  make  it  beneficial. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  Pastoral  Miracle 
as  resulting  from  a  power  as  natural  as  any  other,  though 
not  as  peipetual.    The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  and 

1  [2  Kings  vL  6 ;  iv.  40,  41.1 

s  [Matthew  id?.  17 ;  Mark  ir.  39.1 

s  [John  iii.  a] 
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some  of  the  eneigies  granted  to  men  bom  of  the  Spiiit 
may  be  manifested  only  on  certain  conditions  and  on  rare 
occasions ;  and  therefore  be  always  wonderful  or  miimculoua^ 
though  neither  disordeiiy  nor  unnatural 

Thus  St,  Paul's  argument  to  Agrippa,  **  Why  should  it 
be  thought  with  you  a  thing  impossible  that  Grod  should 
raise  the  dead  ? "  ^  would  be  suicidal,  if  he  meant  to  appeal 
to  the  miracle  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  (tf  his  mission. 
But,  claiming  no  authority,  he  announces  as  a  probable 
and  accepti^ble  fact  the  opening  of  a  dispensatioD  in  which 
it  was  as  natural  for  the  dead  to  be  raised  as  for  the 
Grospd  to  be  preached  to  the  poor,  though  both  the  one 
and  the  other  were  miraculous  signs  that  the  Master  oi 
Nature  had  come  down  to  be  Emmanuel  among  men,  and 
that  no  prophet  was  in  future  to  look  for  another.' 

We  have  indeed  fallen  into  a  careless  halnt  of  using  the 
words  supernatural  and  supertiuman,  as  if  equivalent.  A 
human  act  may  be  super-di^gish,  and  a  Divine  act  super- 
human^  yet  all  three  acts  absolutely  NaturaL  It  is,  perhaps^ 
as  much  the  virtue  of  a  Spirit  to  be  inconstant  as  of  a 
poison  to  be  sure,  and  therefore  always  impossible  to  weigh 
the  elements  of  moral  force  in  the  balance  of  an  apothecary. 

9.  It  is  true  that,  in  any  abstract  reflection  on  these 
tilings,  one  is  instantly  brought  to  pause  by  questions  of 
tiie  reasonableness,  the  necessity,  or  the  expedient  degree 
of  miracle.  Christ  walks  on  the  water,'  overcoming  gravity 
to  that  extent.  Why  not  have  flown,  and  overcome  it 
altogether?  He  feeds  the  multitude  by  breaking  existent 
loaves;  why  not  have  commanded  the  stones  into  bread ?^ 
Or,  instead  of  miraculously  feeding  either  an  assembly  or 
a  nation,  why  not  enable  than,  like  Himself^  miraculously 
to  fast,^  for  the  needfid  time?    And  in  generally  admitting 

1  [Acts  zxvi.  8,    Riukm,  quctiiiir  from  maaorj,  gives  ''i»mNMil4e"  §or  ^*m^ 
credible."] 

«  [Matthew  i.  23 ;  xi.  3-5.] 
»    Matthew  xiv.  25.] 
*  'Matthew  iv.  3.] 
»  [Matthew  iv.  2.J 
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the  theories  of  pastoral  minde  the  instant  question  sub* 
mits  itsdf,****Suppaung  a  natkm  wisely  obedient  to  divinely 
appointed  ministers  of  a  sensible  Theocracy,  how  much 
would  its  goyemment  be  miraculously  assisted,  and  how 
many  of  its  affairs  brought  to  miraculous  prosperity  of 
issue?  Would  its  enemies  be  destroyed  by  angds,  and 
its  food  poured  down  upon  it  from  the  skies,  or  would  the 
siqpernatural  aid  be  limited  to  diminishing  the  numb^« 
of  its  slain  in  battle,*  or  to  conducting  its  merchant 
ships  safely,  or  instantaneously,  to  the  land  whithar  they 
WIHlld  go?^ 

But  no  progress  can  be  made,  and  much  may  be  pre- 
Tented,  in  the  examination  of  any  really  difficult  human 
problem,  by  thus  a^roaching  it  on  the  hypothetical  side. 
Such  apfnxNu^h  is  easy  to  the  foolish,  pleasant  to  the  prood, 
and  c(mTenient  to  the  malicious,  but  absolutely  fruitless  of 
practical  result  Our  modesty  and  wisdom  consist  alike  in 
the  simple  r^^ry  of  the  facts  cognizable  by  us,  and  our 
duly,  in  making  active  use  of  them  for  the  present,  with** 
out  conceming  ourselves  as  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future* 
And  the  two  main  facts  we  have  to  deal  with  are  that 
the  historical  record  of  miracle  is  always  of  inconstant 
power,  and  that  our  own  actual  energies  are  inconstant 
almost  in  exact  proportion  to  their  worthiness. 

10.  First,  I  say,  the  history  of  miracle  is  of  inconstant 
power.  St.  Paul  raises  Eutychus  from  deatii,  and  his 
garments  eflfect  miraculous  cure;  yet  he  leaves  Trophimus 
sick  at  Mifetum,  recognizes  only  the  m^cy  of  God  in  the 
recovery  of  Epaphroditus,  and,  like  any  uninspired  physi* 
dan,  recommends  Timotliy  wine  for  his  infirmities/  And 
in  the  second  place,  our  own  energies  are  inconstant  almost 

*  ''And  be  it  daath  prodaimid  throngh  our  host  to  boast  of  thig.''~ 
Hemy  F.  [Act  iv.  sc.  S.] 

^  [Ptalms  eWL  dO  (Prayer-book).] 

*  [Acts  XX.  9,  10;  xix.  12;  2  Timothy  iv.  20;  Philippiani  il  27;  1  Timothy 

V.  2a] 
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in  proportion  to  their  nobleness.  We  In-eathe  with  r^^- 
larity,  and  can  calculate  upon  the  str^igth  necessary  for 
common  tasks.  But  the  r^ord  of  our  best  work,  and  of 
our  happiest  moments,  is  always  one  of  success  which  we 
did  not  expect,  and  of  enthusiasm  which  we  could  not 
prolong. 

11.  And  therefore  we  can  only  look  for  an  imperfect 
and  interrupted,  but  may  surely  insist  on  an  occasional, 
manifestation  of  miraculous  credentials  by  every  minister  of 
religion.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  discernment 
of  marvel  properly  to  be  held  superiuunan.  It  is  indeed 
frequently  all^fed  by  the  admirers  of  scientific  discovery 
that  many  things,  which  were  wcmderful  fifty  years  ago, 
have  ceased  to  be  so  now;^  and  I  am  perfectly  ready  to 
concede  to  them  that  what  tliey  now  themselves  imagine 
to  be  admirable,  will  not  in  the  future  be  admired.  But 
the  petty  sign,  said  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  augur 
Attus  before  Tarquin,'  would  be  as  impressive  at  this 
instant  as  it  was  then;  while  the  utmost  achievements  of 
recent  scientific  miracle  have  scarcely  yet  achieved  the 
feeding  of  Lazarus  their  beggar,  still  less  the  resurrecticHi 
of  Lazarus  their  friend.'  Our  Christian  faith,  at  all  events, 
stands  or  falls  by  this  test.  **  These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe,''^  are  words  which  admit  ndither  of  qualifica- 
tion nor  misunderstanding;  and  it  is  far  less  arrogant  in 
any  man  to  look  for  such  Divine  attestation  of  his  autho- 
rity as  a  teacher,  than  to  claim,  without  it,  any  authority 
to  teach.  And  assuredly  it  is  no  proof  of  any  unfitness  or 
unwisdom  in  such  expectations,  that,  for  the  last  thousand 
years,  miraculous  powers  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from,  or  at  least  indemcmstrably  possessed,  by  a  Church 
which,  having  beai  again  and  again  warned  by  its  Master 
that  Riches  were  deadly  to  ReUgicm,  and  Love  essential  to 
it,  has  nevertheless  made  wealth  the  reward  of  Theological 


€oinp«re  VoL  XVI.  pp.  164-155  n.] 

yhe  cQttiiig  of  a  whetstone  by  a  raaor :  see  Lirj,  L  98.] 

See  Luke  zrL  20;  John  xi  14.1 

:Blark  xrL  17.] 
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learning,  and  controversy  its  occupation.  There  are  states 
of  moral  death  no  less  amazing  than  physical  resurrection; 
and  a  Church  which  permits  its  clergy  to  preach  what  they 
have  ceased  to  believe,  and  its  people  to  trust  what  they 
refuse  to  obey,  is  perhaps  more  truly  miraculous  in  impo- 
tence, than  it  would  be  miraculous  in  power,  if  it  could 
move  the  fatal  rocks  of  California^  to  the  Pole,  and  plant 
the  sycamore  and  the  vine  between  the  ridges  of  the  sea. 

^  [For  another  r^renoe  to  the  diaeovery  of  gold  in  California,  tee  VoL  XXVIIL 
p.  113.] 
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[BibHogfxiphical  Note. — ^The  pApers  on  Medieval  Schools  of  Art^  for  which 
Rotkiu  subseqaently  wrote  this  Prefietce^  had  first  appeared  ia  The  Monthly 
Packet,  1873^  vols.  16  and  17,  and  Ruskin  refers  to  them  in  Pleasures  qf 
England,  §  09  n.  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  401  n.). 

They  were  collected  in  1876  in  a  book  with  the  following  title-page: — 

The  Art  Schools  |  of  |  Mediaeval  Christendom.  |  By  A.  C.  Owen.  |  Edited 
by  J.  Ruskin^  Ch.  Ch.^  Oxford,  |  Slade  Professor.  |  London :  Mozley 
&  Smith,  6  Paternoster  Row.  |  1876. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  X.+502.  Ruskin's  Prefieu^  occupies  pp.  v.-viii.  The  Notes 
which  Ru^dn  added  to  the  text  are  given  below  (pp.  130-132). 

The  PrefiM^  with  these  Notes  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Boad,  19S5, 
vol.  i.  pp.  667-681  (§§  549-551) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that 
book^  1899,  voL  ii.  pp.  307-311  (§§  258-260). 

In  the  case  of  Note  6^  the  quotation  has  here  been  extended  ;  it  having 
been  erroneously  stated  in  On  the  Old  Road  that  Ruskin's  note  occurred 
at  the  word  *^  people."] 
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ART   SCHOOLS   OF   MEDIEVAL 
CHRISTENDOM 

A  PREFACE 

The  number  of  British  and  American  travellers  who  take 
unaffected  interest  in  the  early  art  of  Europe  is  already 
large,  and  is  daily  increasing;  daily,  also,  as  I  thankfully 
perceive,  feeling  themselves  more  and  more  in  need  of  a 
guide-book  containing  as  much  trustworthy  indication  as 
they  can  use  of  what  they  may  most  rationally  spend  their 
time  hi  examining.  The  hocks  of  reference  published  by 
Mr.  Murray,  though  of  extreme  value  to  travellers,  who 
make  it  their  object  to  see  (in  his,  and  their,  sense  of  the 
word)  whatever  is  to  be  seen,  are  of  none  whatever,  or 
may  perhaps  be  considered,  justly,  as  even  of  quite  the 
reverse  of  value,  to  travellers  who  wish  to  see  only  what 
they  may  in  simplicity  understand,  and  with  pleasure  re- 
member ;  while  the  histories  of  art,  and  biographies  of  artists, 
to  which  the  more  earnest  student  in  his  novitiate  must 
have  recourse,  are  at  once  so  voluminous,  so  vague,  and 
so  contradictory,  that  I  cannot  myself  conceive  his  deriving 
any  otiber  benefit  from  their  study  than  a  deep  conviction 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  incertitude  of 
human  opinions. 

It  seemed  to  me,  on  reading  the  essays  collected  in 
this  volume,  as  they  appeared  in  the  periodical  for  which 
they  were  written,  tiiat  the  author  not  only  possessed  her- 
self a  very  true  discernment  of  the  qualities  in  mediaeval 
art  which  were  justly  deserving  of  praise,  but  had  unusually 
clear  understanding  of  the  degree  in  which  she  might  expect 
to  cultivate  such  discernment  in  the  general  mind  of  polite 
travellers;  nor  have  I  less  admired  her  aptitude  in  collation 
of  essentially  illustrative  fEtcts,  so  as  to  bring  the  history  of 
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a  very  widely  contemplative  range  of  art  into  tenable  com- 
pass and  very  graceful  and  serviceable  form.  Her  reading, 
indeed,  has  been,  with  respect  to  many  very  interesting 
periods  of  religious  workmanship,  much  more  extensive  than 
my  own ;  and  when  I  consented  to  edit  the  volume  of  col- 
lected papers,  it  was  not  without  the  assiutmce  of  consider- 
able advantage  to  myself  during  the  labour  of  revising  them. 
The  revision,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
interrupted  and  imperfect;  very  ne<!es$idily  the  last  firom 
the  ignorance  I  have  just  confessed  of  more  than  one  aeg^ 
ment  of  the  great  illuminated  field  of  early  reli^ous  art^  to 
which  the  writer  most  wisely  has  directed  equal  and  s^^n-^ 
metrical  attention, — and  interrupted  partly  under  extreme 
pressure  of  other  occupation,  and  partly  in  vwy  fear  of 
being  tempted  to  oppress  the  serenity  of  the  general  pros* 
pect,  which  I  think  these  essays  are  eminently  calculated  to 
open  before  an  ingenious  reader,  with  the  stormy  chiaroscuro 
of  my  own  preference  and  reprobation.  I  leave  the  work* 
therefore,  absolutely  Miss  Owen's,  with  occasional  note  of 
remonstrance,  but  without  retouch,  though  it  must  be  dis** 
tinctly  understood  that  when  I  allow  my  name  to  stand  as 
the  editor  of  a  book,  it  is  in  no  mere  compliment  (if  my 
editorship  could  indeed  be  held  as  such)  to  the  genius  or 
merit  of  the  author ;  but  it  means  that  I  hold  myself  en- 
tirely responsible,  in  main  points,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
views  advanced,  and  that  1  wish  the  work  to  be  received, 
by  those  who  have  confidence  in  my  former  teaching,  as 
an  extension  and  application  of  the  parts  of  it  wh^ek  I 
have  felt  to  be  incomplete. 

Oxford,  AWtftier  27,   1875. 


[The  ''notes  of  remonstrance"  or  approbation  scattered  through  the 
volume  are  gjiven  below,  preceded  in  each  case  by  the  (italicised)  statement 
or  ttxpvessioii  gshriog  rise  to  themt«*] 

(1)  P.  7a.  "Thg  peculiar  ckaraehriiik  of  ike  ^zMime  ehufches  i$  tke 
dome^"    '*  Form  derived  first  from  the  Catacoinbs^    See  Lord  Lkubay,"  ^ 

1  lSkei6k§9  ^  th»  HUiorr  ^f  CkriftUm  Art,  roL  L  p.  7.] 
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(S)  P.  B9.  ''The  odagom  hapHdery  at  Fiarence,  ascribed  to  Lombard 
Huge  .  .  ."     ''No;  it  is  Etruscmn  work  of  pure  descent"^ 

(3)  Id.  "S.  liGcheie,  of  Pama,  pure  Lombard  of  seventh  cemtmy^  rebmli 
m  tenik,"  "Cfaurcfaes  were  often  rebuilt  with  their  original  sculptures.  I 
believe  many  in  this  church  to  be  Lombard.     See  next  page."' 

(4)  P.  95.  "  The  revolutum  begun  by  Rafaelle  has  ended  m  the  vulgar  patnt- 
mg,  the  sentimental  mints,  and  the  coloured  statuettes,  which  have  made  the  reugious 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  by^wordfor  its  feebleness  on  the  one  side,  its  supers 
stOUm  on  the  other."  "Excellent;  but  my  good  scholar  has  not  distinguished 
▼ulgar  from  non-vulgar  naturalism.     Perhaps  she  will  as  I  read  on.'  ^ 

(5)  P.  108.  "It  may  be  ...  U  is  scarcely  credibU."  What  does  it 
matter  what  may  be  or  what  is  scarcely  credible?  I  hope  the  reader  will 
consider  what  a  waste  of  time  the  thinking  of  things  is  when  we  can 
never  rightly  know  them." 

(6^  P.  109.  On  the  statements  that  "no  vital  school  of  art  has  ever 
existed  save  as  the  expression  of  the  vital  and  unquestioned  faith  of  a  people,*' 
and  that  Catholicism  (which  embodied  such  a  fiiith)  was  succeeded  by  a 
theology  ''which  proclaimed  every  man  his  own  teacher  and  his  own  priest 
with  an  inalienable  right  to  believe  the  wrong/'  followed  by  some  remarks 
on  external  helps  to  devotion,  there  is  a  note  at  the  word  "wrong." 
"Down  to  this  line  this  page  is  unquestionably  and  entirely  true.  I  do 
not  answer  for  the  rest  of  the  clause,  but  do  not  dispute  it" 

(7)  P.  lis.  S.  Michele  at  Lucca.  "The  church  is  now  only  a  modem 
architect's  copy."* 

(8)  P.  129.  ''There  is  a  good  model  of  this  pulpU"  (Niccola's  in  the 
Pisan  Baptistery)  "in  the  Kensington  Museum,  through  which  we  may  learn  much 
of  the  rise  of  Gothic  sculpture."  "You  cannot  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Pisan  sculpture  can  only  be  studied  in  the  original  marble ;  half  its  virtue 
is  in  the  chiselling."^ 

(9)  P.  136.  "S.  Donatos  shrine"  (by  Giovanni  Pisano)  "in  Arezzo  Cathe- 
dral is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Pisan  school."  "  No.  He  tried  to  be 
too  fine,  and  overdid  it.     The  work  is  merely  accumulated  commonplace." 

(10)  P.  170.  On  Giotto  drawing  without  compasses  a  circle  with  a 
crayon,  "not  a  brush,  with  which,  as  Professor  Ruslan  explained,  the  feat  would 
have  been  impossible.  See  '  Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua.' "  "  Don't ;  but 
practise  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  till  you  can  do  it  I  knew  nothing 
of  brush-work  proper  when  I  wrote  that  essay  on  Padua."  • 


»  [See  VoL  XXm.  p.  241.] 
*  [That  is,  of  Miss  Owen's 


book,  where  she  mentions  the  rebuilding  of  S. 
Ambrogio  at  Milan  in  that  way.  For  references  to  S.  Michele,  Pavia,  see  voL  IX. 
pp.  40,  263,  298,  336 ;  Vol.  X.  p.  61.] 

*  [Compare  the  last  note  in  the  book,  pp.  487-488,  where  Miss  Owen's  state- 
ment that  "the  cause  af  Rafaelle* s  popularity  .  .  .  has  been  that  predominance  of 
exagjferated  dramatie  representation,  which  in  his  pictures  is  visible  above  all  moral  and 
spiritual  qualities,"  is  noted  to  be  "Intensely  and  accurately  true."] 

^  [The  facade  was  rebuilt  m  1862.     Compare  Vol.  XXI.  p.  123  and  n.] 
»  [For  the  pulpit,  see  Plate  VI.  in  Val  d'Amo,  Vol,  XXm.  p.  23.] 

•  [Miss  Owen's  reference  is  to  §  6  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  20) ;  but  Raskin,  in  making^ 
his  deprecatory  comment,  did  not  look  back  to  his  essay,  and  Miss  Owen's  version 
of  his  words  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  he  really  said.  Giotto^s  feat,  he  said^ 
iras  in  drawing  the  circle  with  the  brush,  not  with  a  crayon.] 
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(11)  P.  179.  In  the  first  of  the  bas-reliefr  of  Giotto's  tower  at  Florence, 
'*  Nook  Uei  asleep,  or,  as  Professor  Rmskm  mamtaiu,  dnmk."  *^l  don't 
'maintain'  anything  of  the  sort;  I  know  it.  He  is  as  drunk  as  a  man 
can  be>  and  the  expression  of  drunkenness  given  with  deliberate  and 
intense  skill,  as  on  the  angle  of  the  Ducal  Pali^  at  Venice."  ^ 

(12)  P.  179.  On  Giotto's  *' astrommy,  Jlg^ured  hg  am  old  man"  on  the 
same  tower,  *'  Above  which  are  seen,  by  the  astronomy  of  his  heart,  the 
heavenly  host  represented  above  the  stars."  ^ 

(13)  P.  190.  '*The  Loggia  dei  Lanti"  (at  Florence)  .  .  .  ''ike  rotmd 
arches,  new  to  those  times.  .  .  .  See  FasarL"  **  Vasari  is  an  ass  with  precious 
things  in  his  panniers;*  but  you  must  not  ask  his  opinion  on  any  matter. 
The  round  arches  new  to  those  times  had  been  the  universal  structure  form 
in  all  Italy,  Roman  or  Lombard,  feebly  and  reluctantly  pointed  in  the 
tliirteenth  century,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  and 
Orcagna's  own  Or  San  Michele,  standing  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  £oggia  arches  *  new  to  those  times,'  filled  with  tracery,  itself  composed 
of  intersecting  round  arches.  Now,  it  does  not  matter  two  soldi  to  the 
history  of  art  who  huiU,  but  who  designed  and  carved  the  Loggia.  It  is 
out  and  out  the  grandest  in  Italy,  and  its  archaic  virtues  themselves  are 
impracticable  and  inconceivable.  I  don't  vouch  for  it  being  Orcagna's,  nor 
do  I  vouch  for  the  Campo  Santo  frescoes  being  his.  I  have  never  specially 
studied  him ;  nor  do  I  know  what  men  of  might  there  were  to  woric  with 
or  after  him.  But  I  know  the  Loggia  to  be  mighty  architecture  of 
Orcagna's  style  and  time,  and  the  Last  Judgment  and  Triumph  of  Death 
in  the  Campo  Santo  to  be  the  sternest  lessons  written  on  the  walls  of 
Tuscany,^  and  worth  more  study  alone  than  English  travellers  usually  g^ve 
to  Pisa,  Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  Florence  altogether." 

(U)  P.  4i6%,  *'  The  Gothic  stple  for  churches  never  took  root  in  Vemce." 
*'  Not  quite  correct.  The  Ducal  Palace  traceries  are  shown  in  the  Stones 
of  Venice  (ii.  p.  234^)  to  have  been  founded  on  those  of  the  Frari." 

(15)  P.  471.  Mantegna.  '*  No  feeling  had  he  for  vOal  beavfy  of  human 
face,  or  the  lower  creatures  of  the  earth,"  To  this  Miss  Owen  adds  in  a  note, 
'^Professor  Ruskin  reminds  me  to  notice  here,  in  qualification,  Mantegna's 

Smer  of  painting  inanimate  forms,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  trees  and  leaves  of  his 
adonna  of  the  National  Gallery.     '  He  is,'  says   Professor  Ruskin,^  '  the 
most  wonderful  leaf-painter  of  Lombardy.' " 

^  [See,  for  the  Noah  on  the  Campanile,  Vol  XXIII.  Plate  44,  and  Mornings  in 
Florencey  §  125  (ibid,,  p.  418):  see  also  Schoo/s  qf  AH  in  Fhrenee,  §  88  (ibid,,  p.  247). 
In  referring  to  the  sculpture  of  ''  The  Drunkenness  of  Noah  "  on  the  Ducal  Palace, 
Ruskin's  recollection  here  fitiled,  as,  iu  what  he  wrote  of  it  when  at  Venice  in  1851 
and  1876-1877,  he  was  careful  to  note  that  the  expression  of  drunkenness  was  not 
dearly  indicated :  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  359  seg.,  and  Vol  XXIV.  pp.  442-443.] 

s  [See  Vol  XXIII.  Plate  45  and  p  419.] 

*  rComparc  Vol.  XII.  p.  258;  Ariadne  Florentina,  §  194  (VoL  XXII.  p.  433); 
and  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  305  n.] 

*  [For  Raskin's  descriptious  of  these  frescoes,  see  VoL  XII.  pp.  146,  147;  and 
see  the  numerous  references  in  the  General  Index.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  Vol.  X.  p.  272.] 

*  [That  is,  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Owen:  compare  Notes  on  Educational  Series, 
No.  221  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  140) ;  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  (VoL  VII.  p.  118);  and  Art 
of  England,  §  206  (VoL  XXXUl,  p.  403).] 
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[BibiU^grapkieal  Note. — This  piece  was  written  in  connexion  with  the  Protest 
oiganised  hy  Mr.  Robert  Somervell  (a  Companion  of  St  George's  Gnild) 
in  1875-1876  against  the  threatened  extension  of  the  railway  from  Winder- 
mere to  Ambleside  and  Rydal. 

Mr.  Somervell's  Protest  was  first  issued  in  1875  or  early  in  1876^  as  a 
quarto  paper  (pp.  8)  containing  a  form  of  petition  at  the  end.  With  thii 
paper^  a  printed  slip  was  issued  containing  the  following  announcement^ 
written  by  Ruskiu : — 

''The  author  of  Modem  PaMere  earnestly  requests  all  persons  who 
may  have  taken  interest  in  his  writings^  or  who  have  any  personal 
regard  for  him^  to  assist  him  now  in  the  circulation  of  the  enclosed 
paper^  drawn  up  by  his  friend  Mr.  Somervell^  for  the  defence  of  the 
Lake  District  of  England,  and  to  press  the  appeal^  so  justly  and  tem- 
perately made  in  it,  on  the  attention  of  thaur  personal  fricoids." 

This  a]^»eal  by  Ruskin  was  the  subject  of  a  leading  article  in  the  DaUy 
New9y  January  17j  1876 ;  of  a  notice  in  the  Academy,  January  22 ;  and 
of  some  verses^  with  a  picture  by  Unley  Samboume^  in  Ptmeh^  February  5 
(vol  70,  p.  34).  These  latter  were  headed  '^Lady  of  the  Lake  loquitur." 
The  first  and  last  stanas  were  as  follow : — 

*'  List !    Let  my  silver  voioe  at  last  be  heard, 
Echoing  that  eloquence  which  oft  hath  stfarred 

Evan  PbiUstine  feeling  t 
Let  not  the  Trade-Onome  further  still  intrude 
Within  the  sweet  seqneeiered  solitudei 
Where  Nature's  coyest  charms  may  yet  be  wooed 
To  full  revealing. 

Though  Commerce  claim  free  course,  and  subtle  Greed, 
In  mask  of  Promss,  her  convenience  plead, 

Should  Wisdom  not  be  chary 
In  castinff  Nature's  dearest  dowers  awayf 
Leave  lakeland  still  to  elf,  and  fawn,  and  fay, 
For  Art  and  Thought  and  Toil  self's  place  of  play, 

And  sanctuary!" 

In  Fore  Claeigera,  Letter  66  (June  1876)^  Ruskin  requested  his  friends  to 
forward  signed  petitions  to  him  at  Brantwood  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  612  n.). 
In   acknowledgment  of  such  petitions^  he  issued   an   octavo   fly-leaf 
(printed  on  one  side  only  and  undated)^  as  follows : — 

"  I  am  most  grateful  for  the  signed  petitious  against  the  Rydal  rail- 
way which  have  been  hitherto  forwarded  to  me  (one  from  India^  full  of 
names  of  extreme  weight).  I  asked  my  friends  to  send  me  in  these 
petitions  at  once,  that  I  might  judge  of  our  present  strength ;  but  we 
have  still  time  before  us ;  and  I  again  most  earnestly  commend  the 
cause  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  all  who  care  for  the  integrity  of 
English  peasant  life^  or  for  the  peace  and  power  of  her  mountains. 
The  foUowing  names  attached  to  the  last  petition  sent  to  me  from 
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London  are  sorely  thoee  of  men  who  have  no  lesR  elaim  on  paUic 
grmtitude  than  title  to  pablic  respect : 


T.  Armstrong 

F.  BmrwM 

G.  P.  Bojce 

W.  Brodie^  R.S.A. 

Vletit  Cole 

T.  Danby 

E.  Duncan 

B.  Foster 

A.  Fripp 

G.  Fripp 

J.  GUbert,  R.A. 

£.  A.  Goodall 

Walter  GoodaU 

Robert  Herdman^  R.S.A. 

P.  Hewett,  F.R.S. 

A.  W.  Hunt 

Colin  Hunter 


J.  Jenkins 

C.  S.  Keene 

R.  Lehmann 

John  Lewis 

W.  MTaggart^  R.S.A. 

H.  M.  MarshaU 

H.  Moore 

W.  Morris 

P.  Naftel 

W.  Q.  Orchardson^  A.R.A. 

Noel  Paton^  R.S.A. 

W.  A.  Paton,  R.S.A. 

J.  Pettie,  R.A. 

W.  C<aiiiigwoed  Smith 

G.  £.  Street^  R.A. 

W.  Topham 

H.  C.  Whaite" 


This  fly-leaf  (which  is  among  the  rarer  Roskiniana)  was  drcolated  in  some 
copies  of  Jbrf,  and  also  in  some  copies  of  the  pamphlet  next  described  in 
this  Note. 

In  1876  Mr.  Somervell  reissued  his  protest,  in  a  revised  and  extended 
iorm^  as  a  pamphlet    The  title-page  was  as  follows : — 

A  Protest  against  the  |  Extension  of  Railwajrs  |  in  the  |  Lake  District, 
I  By  Robert  Somervell^  |  With  articles  thereon  reprinted  from  the 
'^  Saturday  Review/'  &c.  \  And  a  Prefiice  by  |  John  Ruskin^  LL.D.  | 
Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Churchy  and  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art^ 
&c.  I  Windermere :  J.  Gamett  |  London :  Simpkin^  Marshall  &  Co.  | 
Wholesale  Price>  Ninepence^  25/24 ;  Retail^  One  Shillings  nett 

Octavo,  pp.  vL  +  78.  Issued  in  grey  paper  wrappers^  with  the  following 
title  (in  a  single  ruled  frame)  on  the  front :  "  A  Protest  |  against  the  | 
Extension  of  Railways  |  in  the  |  Lake  District"  The  pamphlet  reprinted^ 
inter  aHa,  the  article  in  the  Daily  Newt  and  the  verses  in  Punchy  mentioned 
above. 

A  review  of  the  pamphlet  appeared  in  the  Spectator^  October  28^  1876. 

Ruskin's  Pre&ce  (here  pp.  137-143)  occupied  pp.  1-9. 

It  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  1886,  vol  i.  pp.  682-688  (§§  562- 
556) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1889^  vol.  ii.  pp.  312- 
820  (§§  261-265). 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.] 
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THE   EXTENSION   OF   RAILWAYS   IN 
THE   LAKE  DISTRICT 

A  PROTEST 
(1876) 

1.  The  evidence  collected  in  the  following  pages,^  in  sup- 
port of  their  pleading,  is  so  complete,  and  the  summary  of 
his  cause  given  with  so  temperate  mastery  by  Mr.  Somer- 
vell, that  I  find  nothing  to  add  in  circumstance,  and  little 
to  reinforce  in  argument.  And  I  have  less  heart  to  the 
writing  even  of  what  brief  preface  so  good  work  might  by 
its  aufiior's  courtesy  be  permitted  to  receive  from  me,  occu- 
pied as  I  so  long  have  been  in  efforts  tending  in  the  same 
direction,  because,  on  that  very  account,  I  am  far  less  in- 
terested than  my  friend  in  this  local  and  limited  resistance 
to  the  elsewhere  fatally  victorious  current  of  modem  folly, 
cruelty,  and  ruin.  When  the  frenzy  of  avarice  is  daily 
drowning  our  sailors,  suffocating  our  miners,  poisoning  oiu: 
children,  and  blasting  the  cultivable  surface  of  England  into 
a  treeless  waste  of  ashes,*  what  does  it  really  matter  whether 
a  flock  of  sheep,  more  or  less,  be  driven  from  the  slopes  of 
Helvellyn,  or  tiie  little  pool  of  Thirlmere  filled  with  shale, 
or  a  few  wild  blossoms   of  St.  John's  vale'   lost  to  the 

*  See — the  illustrmtion  being  coincidentlj  given  ms  I  correct  this  page 
lor  press — the  description  of  the  horrible  service^  and  history  of  the  fatal 
explosion,  of  dynamite,  on  the  once  lovely  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
in  the  HamUUm  Advertiter  of  10th  and  17th  June.* 

^  [Of  Mr.  Somervell's  pamphlet :  see  Bibliographical  Note.] 
'  fCompare  /brr  Clavigera,  Letter  79  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  162)1] 
'  frbe  correct  reference  is  June  24,  on  which  date  the  paper  save  a  long  account 

of  an  ezploaion  of  dynamite,  killing  seven  men  and  injuring  three,  at  Bumbank. 

The  dynamite  was  stored  far  service  of  the  railway  contractors  in  blasting  rocks, 

etc,  in  ooooezion  with  tiie  Bothwell  and  Hamilton  line.] 
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coronal  of  English  spring  ?  Little  to  any  one ;  and — let  me 
say  this,  at  least,  in  the  outset  of  all  sajring — notMng  to 
me.  No  one  need  charge  me  with  selfishness  in  any  word 
or  action  for  defence  of  these  mossy  hills.  I  do  not  move, 
with  such  small  activity  as  I  have  yet  shown  in  the  busi- 
ness, because  I  live  at  Coniston  (where  no  sound  of  the 
iron  wheels  by  Dunmail  Raise  can  reach  me),  nor  because 
I  can  find  no  other  place  to  remember  Wordsworth  by 
than  the  dafibdil  margin  of  his  little  Rydal  marsh.^  What 
thoughts  and  work  are  yet  before  me,  such  as  he  taught, 
must  be  independent  of  any  narrow  associations.  All  my 
own  dear  mountam  grounds  and  treasure-cities,  Chamouni, 
Interlachen,  Lucerne,  Geneva,  Venice,  are  long  ago  destroyed 
by  the  European  populace;  and  now,  for  my  own  [Murt» 
I  don't  care  what  more  they  do;  they  may  drain  Loch 
Katrine,  drink  Loch  Lomond,  and  blow  all  Wales  and 
Cumberland  into  a  heap  of  slate  shingle;  the  world  is  wide 
enough  yet  to  find  me  some  refuge  during  the  days  ap- 
pointed for  me  to  stay  in  it.  But  it  is  no  less  my  duty,  in 
the  cause  of  those  to  whom  the  sweet  landscapes  of  Eng- 
land are  yet  precious,  and  to  whom  they  may  yet  teach 
what  they  taught  me,  in  early  boyhood,  and  would  still  if 
1  had  it  now  to  learn, — ^it  is  my  duty  to  plead  with  what 
earnestness  1  may,  that  these  sacred  sibylline  books  may  be 
redeemed  firom  perishmg. 

2.  But  again,  I  am  checked,  because  I  don't  know  how 
to  speak  to  the  persons  who  need  to  be  spoken  to  in  this 
matter. 

Suppose  I  were  sitting,  where  still,  in  much-changed 
Oxford,  1  am  happy  to  find  myself,  in  one  of  the  little 
latticed  cells  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  my  kind  and 
much-loved  friend,  Mr.  Coxe,*  were  to  come  to  me  with 
news  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  nine  hundred  excur- 
sionists through  the  library  every  day,  in  three  parties  of 

^  [See  .Fbrt  Oaioigwa,  Letter  76  (Vol  XXIX.  p.  84  and  n.}.] 
'  [At  that  time  Bodley's  Librarian :  aee  Vol  XX.  p.  xxz. ;  V  oL  XXL  p.  xxiiL  ; 
VoL  XXn.  p.  230.] 
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three  hundred  each;  that  it  was  mtended  th^  should 
elevate  their  minds  by  reading  all  the  books  they  could  lay 
hold  of  while  they  stayed; — and  that  practically  scientific 
persons  accompanying  them  were  to  look  out  for  and  bum 
all  Uie  manuscripts  that  had  any  gold  in  their  illumina- 
tions, that  the  said  gold  might  be  made  of  practical  service ; 
but  that  he,  Mr.  Coxe>  could  not,  for  his  part,  sympathize 
with  the  movement,  and  hoped  I  would  write  something  in 
deprecation  of  it!  As  I  should  then  fed,  I  feel  now,  at 
Mr.  Somervell's  request  timt  I  would  write  him  a  preface 
in  defence  of  Helvelljm.  What  could  I  say  for  Mr.  Coxe  ? 
Of  course,  that  nine  hundred  people  should  see  the  lilnrary 
daily,  instead  of  one,  is  only  fair  to  the  nine  hundred, 
and  if  there  is  gold  in  the  books,  is  it  not  public  property  ? 
If  there  is  copper  or  slate  in  Helvell)^,  shall  not  the  public 
bum  or  hammer  it  out — and  they  say  the^  will,  of  course 
— in  spite  of  us?  What  does  it  signify  to  them  how  we 
poor  old  quiet  reMders  in  this  mountain  library  fed  ?  True, 
we  know  well  enough, — what  the  nine  hundred  excursionist 
scholars  don't — ^that  the  hlnrary  can't  be  read  quite  through 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  also,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
real  reading,  quite  different  from  that  of  turning  pages ;  and 
that  gold  in  a  missal,  or  slate  in  a  crag,  may  be  more 
predous  than  in  a  bank  or  a  chinmey-pot.  But  how  are 
these  practical  people  to  credit  us,^ — ihese^  who  cannot  read, 
nor  ever  will;  and  who  have  been  taught  that  nothing  is 
virtuous  but  care  for  their  bellies,  and  nothing  useful  but 
what  goes  into  them? 

8.  Whether  to  be  credited  or  mit,  the  real  fkcts  of  the 
matter,  made  clear  as  they  are  in  the  following  pages, 
can  be  briefly  stated  for  the  consideration  of  any  candid 
person. 

The  arguments  in  fttvour  of  the  new  railway  are  in  the 
main  four,  and  may  be  thus  answered. 

(L)  '^  There  are  mineral  treasures  in  the  district  capable 
of  devdopment.** 

Answer.  It  is  a  wicked  fiction,  got  up  by  whosoever 
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has  got  it  up,  simply  to  dteat  shareholders.  Every  lead  and 
eopper  vein  in  Cumberland  has  been  known  for  centuries ; 
the  copper  of  C<»iiston^  does  not  pay;  and  there  is  none 
so  rich  in  Helvellyn.  And  the  main  ooitral  volcanic  rocks, 
through  which  the  track  lies,  produce  neither  slate  nor 
hasmatite,  while  there  is  enough  of  them  at  Llanberis  and 
Dalton  to  roof  and  iron-grate  all  Elngland  into  one  vast 
Bedlam,  if  it  honestly  perceives  itsdf  in  need  of  that 
acconmiodation. 

(ii.)  ''The  scenery  must  be  made  accessiUe  to  the 
pubUc."» 

Answer.  It  is  more  than  accessible  aheady;  the  public 
are  pitched  into  it  head-foremost,  and  necessarily  miss  two- 
thirds  of  it.  The  Lake  scenery  really  b^^ins,  on  the  south, 
at  Lancaster,  where  the  Cumb»land  lulls  are  seen  over 
Morecambe  Bay ;  on  the  north,  at  Carlisle,  where  the  moors 
of  Skiddaw  are  seen  over  the  rich  plains  between  them 
and  the  Solway.  No  one  who  loves  mountains  would  lose 
a  step  of  the  approach,  from  these  distances,  on  eithw  side. 
But  the  stupid  herds  of  modem  tourists  let  themselves 
be  emptied,  like  coals  from  a  sack,  at  Windermere  and 
Keswick.  Having  got  there,  what  the  new  railway  has  to 
do  is  to  shovel  those  who  have  come  to  Keswick  to  Winder- 
mere, and  to  shovel  those  who  have  come  to  Windermere 
to  Keswick.    And  what  then? 

(iiL)  ''  But  cheap  and  swift  transit  is  necessary  for  the 
working  poputatioa,  who  otherwise  could  not  see  the  scenery 
at  alL" 

Answer.  After  all  your  shrieking  about  what  the  opera- 
tives spend  in  drink,  can't  you  teach  them  to  save  enough 
out  of  their  year's  wages  to  pay  for  a  chaise  and  pony  for 
a  day,  to  drive  Missis  and  the  Baby  that  pleasant  twenty 
miles,  stopping  when  they  like,  to  unpack  the  badcet  on  a 
mossy  bank?    If  they  can't  enjoy  the  scenery  that  way, 

^  [For  a  mention  of  the  copper  mining  there,  see  Fan  Olavigera.  Letter  46 
(VoLlOCVin.  p.  177).] 

*  [Gompsfe  Tk$  AH  <ff  England,  $  206  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  404).] 
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they  can't  any  way;  and  all  that  your  railroad  company 
can  do  for  them  is  only  to  open  tayems  and  skittle  grounds 
round  Grasmere,  which  will  soon,  then,  be  nothing  but  a 
pool  of  drainage,  with  a  beach  of  bn^en  gingerbeer  bottles ; 
and  their  minds  will  be  no  more  improved  by  contemplat- 
ing the  scenery  of  such  a  lake  than  of  Blackpool 

(iv.)  What  else  is  to  be  said?  I  protest  I  can  find 
nothing,  unless  that  engineers  and  contractors  must  live. 
Let  them  live,  but  in  a  more  useful  and  honourable  way 
than  by  keeping  Old  Bartholomew  Fair  under  Helyellyn, 
and  making  a  steam  merry-go-round  of  the  lake  country. 

There  are  roads  to  be  mended,  where  the  parish  will 
not  mend  them,  harbours  of  refuge  needed,  where  our 
deck-loaded  ships  are  in  helpless  danger;  get  your  commis* 
sions  and  dividends  where  you  know  that  work  is  needed, 
not  where  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  persuade  pleasure* 
seekers  into  giddier  idleness. 

4.  The  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  promoters  of 
the  railway  may  thus  be  summarily  answered.  Of  those 
urged  in  the  foUowing  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  country 
as  it  is,  I  care  only  myself  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  one  (see  pp.  27,  28^),  the  certainty,  namely,  of  the 
deterioration  of  moral  character  in  the  inhabitants  of  every 
district  penetrated  by  a  railway.  Where  there  is  little 
moral  character  to  be  lost,  this  argument  has  small  weight. 
But  the  Border  peasantry  of  Scotland  and  England,  painted 
with  absolute  fidelity  by  Scott  and  Wordsworth  (for  lead* 
ing  types  out  of  this  exhaustless  portraiture,  I  may  name 
Dandie  Dinmont  and  MichaeP),  are  hitherto  a  scarcely 
injured  race,  whose  strength  and  virtue  yet  survive  to 
represent  the  body  and  soul  of  England  before  her  days 
of  mechanical  decrepitude  and  commercial  disluxiour.  There 
are  men  working  in  my  own  fields  who  might  have  fought 
with  Henry  the  Fifth  at  Agincourt  without  being  discerned 

^  rOf  Mr.  Somerrell's  pamphlet] 

*  [For  another  roference  to  Dandie  Dinmont  in  this  seoee,  see  Se$awte  and 
lAHet,  §  59  (Vol.  XVIII.  p.  116) ;  and  for  Wordgworth's  Miohaei,  VoL  IV.  p.  393, 
and  below,  p.  341.] 
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from  among  his  knights;  I  can  take  my  tradesmen's  word 
for  a  thousand  pouids;  my  garden  gate  opens  on  the  latch 
to  the  public  road,  by  day  and  night,  without  fear  of  any 
foot  entering  but  my  own,  and  my  girl-guests  may  wander 
by  road,  or  moorland,  or  through  every  bosky  dell  of  this 
\^d  wood,  free  as  the  heather  bees  or  squirrels. 

What  effect,  on  the  character  of  such  a  population, 
will  be  produced  by  the  influx  of  that  of  the  suburbs  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  there  is  evidence  enough,  if  the 
reader  cares  to  ascertain  the  facts,  in  every  newspaper  cm 
his  morning  table. 

5.  And  now  one  final  word  concerning  the  proposed 
beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  you  send  to 
corrupt  us. 

I  have  said  I  take  no  selfish  interest  in  this  resistance 
to  the  railroad.  But  I  do  take  an  unselfish  one.  It  is 
precisely  because  I  passionately  wish  to  improve  the  minds 
of  the  populace,  and  because  I  am  spending  my  own  mind, 
strength,  and  fortune,  wholly  on  that  object,  that  I  don't 
want  to  let  them  see  Helvellyn  while  they  are  drunk.  I 
suppose  few  men  now  living  have  so  earnestly  felt — ^none 
certainly  have  so  earnestly  declared — ^that  the  beauty  of 
nature  is  the  blessedest  and  most  necessary  of  lessons  for 
men;  and  that  all  other  efforts  in  education  are  futile  till 
you  have  taught  your  people  to  love  fields,  birds,  and 
flowers.  Come  then,  my  benevolent  friends,  join  with  me 
in  that  teaching.  I  have  been  at  it  all  my  life,  and  without 
pride  do  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  know  how  it  is  to  be 
managed.  I  cannot  indeed  tell  you,  in  this  short  preface, 
how,  completely,  to  fulfil  so  glorious  a  task.  But  I  can 
tell  you  clearly,  instantly,  and  emphatically,  in  what  temper 
you  must  set  about  it.  Here  are  you,  a  Christian,  a 
gentleman,  and  a  trained  scholar;  there  is  your  subject  of 
education — a  Godless  clown,  in  helpless  ignorance.  You 
can  present  no  more  blessed  offering  to  God  than  that 
human  creature,  raised  into  faith,  gentleness,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  his  Lord.     But  observe    this — you 
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must  not  hope  to  make  so  noble  an  offering  to  Grod  of 
that  which  doth  cost  you  nothing !  ^  You  must  be  resolved 
to  labour,  and  to  lose,  yourself,  before  you  can  rescue  this 
overlaboured  lost  sheep,  and  offer  it  alive  to  its  Master. 
If  then,  my  benevolent  friend,  you  are  prepared  to  take 
OUT  your  two  pence,  and  to  give  them  to  the  hosts  here 
in  Cumberland,  saying — "  Take  care  of  him,  and  whatsoever 
thou  spendest  more,  I  will  repay  thee  when  I  come  to 
Cumberland  myself,'*  on  these  terms — oh  my  benevolent 
firiends,  I  am  with  you,  hand  and  glove,  in  every  effort  you 
wish  to  make  for  the  enlightenment  of  poor  men's  eyes. 
But  if  your  motive  b,  on  the  contrary,  to  put  two  pence 
into  your  own  purse,  stolen  between  the  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho  of  Keswick  and  Ambleside,  out  of  the  poor  drunken 
traveller's  pocket; — ^if  yoiu:  real  object,  in  your  charitable 
offering,  is,  not  even  to  lend  unto  the  Lord  by  giving  to 
the  poor,  but  to  lend  unto  the  Lord  by  making  a  divi- 
dend out  of  the  poor ; — ^then,  my  pious  fHends,  enthusiastic 
Ananias,  pitiful  Judas,  and  sanctified  Korah,  I  will  do  my 
best,  in  Gkxi's  name,  to  stay  your  hands,  and  stop  your 
tongues. 

Brantwood,  SLZnd  Jnne,  1876. 

^  [2  Samuel  zxiv.  24.    For  the  following  Bible  references^  see  Matthew  xviii. 
12,  13;  Luke  x.  35;  and  Proverbs  xix.  17.} 
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[Bibliographi4!al  Nate.— These  two  papers  appeared  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Nineteenth  Century,  November  1878,  vol.  iv.  pp.  925-931.  Ji| 

(2)  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1878,  ibid.,  pp.  1072-1062.  ^ 
They  were  reprinted  \n  On  the  Old  Road^  g§  226-252 ;  voL  L  pp.  310- 

346,  in  ed.  1  (1885) ;  voL  i.  pp.  314-351,  in  ed.  2  (1899).  ^ 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.      In  §  15,  line  4,  ''evil"  was  mis-  ^ 
printed  '^real"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  both  editions  of  On  the  Old 

Boad;  line  5,  the  inverted  commas  have  been  transferred  from   ''sarco-  ^ 

phagus  kind"  to  ''this  kind,"  the  words  in  brackets  being  Rasldn*s  added  3i 

explanation  of  those  quoted  from  Modem  Ptiintere.     In  a  reference  note  . 
at  the  end,  "  Lectures  on  Art "  was  misprinted  "  Lecture  on  Art "  in  On  the 

Old  Road.]  ^ 
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THE   THREE   COLOURS   OF 
PRE-RAPHAELITISM 

(l«78) 

I 

1.  I  WAS  lately  staying  in  a  country  house,^  in  which,  oppo- 
site each  other  at  the  sides  of  the  drawing-room  window, 
were  two  pictures,  belonging  to  what  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury must  be  called  old  times,  namely  Rossetti's  "Annun- 
ciation,'* and  Millais'  "  Blind  Girl " ;  *  while,  at  the  comer  of 
the  chimney-piece  in  the  same  room,  there  was  a  little 
drawing  of  a  Marriage-dance,  by  Edward  Bume-Jones. 
And  in  my  bedroom,  at  one  side  of  my  bed,  there  was  a 
photograph  of  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto  at  Lucca,  and 
on  the  other,  an  engraving,  in  long  since  superannuated 
manner,  from  RaphaeFs  "Transfiguration/"  Also  over  the 
looking-glass  in  my  bedroom,  there  was  this  large  illumi- 
nated text,  fairly  well  written,  but  with  more  vermilion  in 
it  than  was  needful:  ''Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.** 

And  for  many  reasons  I  would  fain  endeavour  to  tell 
my  Oxford  pupils  some  facta  which  seem  to  me  worth 
memory  about  these  six  works  of  art;  which,  if  they  will 
reflect  upon,  being,  in  the  present  state  of  my  health,  the 
best  I  can  do  for  them  in  the  way  of  autumn  lecturing,  it 
will  be  kind  to  me.    And  as  I  cannot  speak  what  I  would 

^  rrbat  of  the  lata  Mr.  Willmm  Graham^  then  ■$  Danira,  Perthabira.  Ruakiu 
was  there  in  September  1878:  see  Vol.  XXXIH.  p.  zzi.  Mr.  Grabam^t  pictures 
were  dispersed  in  1886,  and  Rossetti's  ^' Annnndation "  (''Ecce  Andlla  Domini") 
*-piMtei  1840^1800^  setsuBhed  in  18i8  and  1873— was  Wvglit  Imp  the  National 
Gallery  (No.  1210).1 

«  [hr  •llm  retsienaaa.  to  tUs  pietwe^  eshibitod  at  tile  Royat  Aeademjr  in 


1866^  see  -VoL  XIV.  pp.  114  n*,  329.    A  reproduction  of  the  picture  (now  in  t)i» 
BimuD^iam  Gallery)  is  given  at  roL  i.  p.  306  of  the  I^  ^  MUtms  hf  his  sen.] 
XXXIV.  147  K 
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say,  and  believe  my  pupils  are  more  likely  to  read  it  if 
printed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  than  in  a  separate  pam- 
phlet, I  have  asked,  and  obtained  of  the  editor,  space  in 
columns  which  ought,  nevertheless,  I  think,  usually  to  be 
occupied  with  sterner  subjects,  as  the  Fates  are  now  driving 
the  nineteenth  century  on  its  missionary  path. 

2.  The  first  picture  I  named,  Bossetti's  ''Annunciation,** 
waS;  I  believe,  among  the  earliest  that  drew  some  public 
attention  to  the  so-called  '' Pre-Raphaelite "  schcjoL  The 
one  opposite  to  it, — Millais'  ''Blind  Girl,"'  is  among  those 
chiefly  characteristic  of  that  school  in  its  determined  manner. 
And  the  third,  though  small  and  unimportant,  is  no  less 
characteristic,  in  its  essential  qualities,  of  the  mind  of  the 
greatest  master  whom  that  school  has  yet  produced.^ 

I  believe  most  readers  will  start  at  the  application  of 
the  term  "master"'  to  any  English  painter.  For  the  hope 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  more  and  more  distinctly  every 
day,  to  teach  all  men  how  to  live  without  mastership'  either 
in  art  or  morals  (primarily,  of  course,  substituting  for  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Ye  say  well,  for  so  1  am," ' — ^the  probable 
emendation,  "  Ye  say  ill,  for  so  I  am  not ") ;  and  to  limit 
the  idea  of  magistracy  altogether,  no  less  than  the  functions 
of  the  magistrate,  to  the  suppression  of  disturbance  in  the 
manufacturing  districts. 

Nor  would  I  myself  use  the  word  "Master"  in  any 
but  the  most  qualified  sense,  of  any  "modem  painter"; 
scarcely  even  of  Turner,  and  not  at  all,  except  for  con- 
venience and  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  of  any  workman  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  as  yet.  In  such  courtesy,  only, 
let  the  masterless  reader  permit  it  me. 

8.  I  must  endeavour  first  to  give,  as  well  as  I  can  by 
description,  some  general  notion  of  tiie  subjects  and  treat- 
ment of  the  three  pictures. 

1  [For  a  timilar  ettimste  of  Borne-JonM,  see  Fmr9  CKoo^sm,  Letter  79  (Vol.  XXIX. 
p.  150),  aad  AH  qf  England  (Vol  XXXIU.  pp.  296  $eq.).'] 

>  [GompAro  the  letter  to  the  Derby  School  of  Art,  beW,  p.  611 ;  and  VoL  XIX. 
p.  129.] 

*  [John  xiii.  la] 
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Rossetti's  *^  Annunciation "  differs  from  evary  previous 
c(mcepti<m  of  the  scene  known  to  me,  in  representing  the 
angel  as  waking  the  Virgin  from  sleep  to  give  her  his 
message.  The  Messenger  himself  also  differs  from  angels 
as  they  are  commcmly  represented,  in  not  depending,  for 
recognition  of  his  supernatural  character,  on  tiie  insertion 
of  bird's  wings  at  his  shoulders.  If  we  are  to  know  him 
for  an  angel  at  all,  it  must  be  by  his  face,  which  is  that 
simply  of  youthful,  but  grave,  manhood*  He  is  neither 
transparent  in  body,  luminous  in  presence,  nor  auriferous  in 
apparel; — ^wears  a  jdiain,  long,  white  robe, — casts  a  natural 
and  undiminished  shadow, — and,  although  there  are  flames 
beneath  his  feet,  which  upbear  him,  so  that  he  does  not 
touch  the  earth,  these  are  unseen  by  the  Virgin. 

She  herself  is  an  Englii^,  not  a  Jewish  girl,  of  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  of  such  pale  and  thou^tful  beauty 
as  Rossetti  could  best  imag^  for  her;  concerning  which 
effort,  and  its  degree  of  success,  we  will  inquire  farther 
(Mresently.^ 

She  has  na&i  half  up,  not  started  up,  in  being  awakened ; 
and  is  not  looking  at  the  angel,  but  only  thinking,  it  seems, 
with  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  supposing  herself  in  a  strange 
dream.  The  morning  light  fills  the  room,  and  shows  at 
the  foot  of  her  little  pallet-bed,  her  embroidery  work,  left 
off  the  evening  before, — an  upright  lily. 

Upright,  and  very  accurately  upright,  as  also  the  edges 
of  the  piece  of  cloth  in  its  frame, — ^as  also  the  gliding  form 
of  the  angel, — as  also,  in  severe  fore-shortening,  that  ci  the 
Virgin  herself.  It  has  been  studied,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
studied  at  all,  from  a  very  thin  model;  and  the  disturbed 
coverlid  is  thrown  into  confused  angular  folds,  which  admit 
no  suggestion  whatever  of  ordinary  girlish  grace*  So  that, 
to  any  spectator  little  inclined  towaids  the  praise  of  barren 
<<  uprightnesse,''  and  accustomed  on  the  contrary  to  expect 
radiance  in  archangels,   and  grace   in  Madonnas,  the  first 

«  [See  below,  §§  6,  9.] 
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effect  ctf  the  design  must  be  extfemdy  displeasing,  and  the 
first  ia  perfaapst  with  most  arttamtteurs  of  modem  days, 
likely  to  he  the  last. 

4.  The  baokground  of  the  seeoml  pietuie  (Millais'  "^  Blind 
Girl'^X  is  <^  open  English  eommon,  skiited  by  the  tidy 
houses  of  a  weU*to-do  village  in  the  oodcney  rural  distriets* 
I  have  no  doubt  the  scene  is  a  real  one  within  some  tventy 
miles  from  London,  and  pamted  mostly  on  the  i^ot.  The 
houses  ape  entirely  uninteresting,  but  decent,  trim,  as  human 
dwellings  should  be,  and  on  the  whole  inoffensive^^-Bot 
*' cottages,"  mind  you,  in  any  sense,  but  respeetaUe  brick-* 
walled  and  slated  cmutructions,  okl-fssluoned  in  the  sense 
oi  '"okl"  at,  suppose,  Bromley  or  Sevenoaks,^  and  with  a 
pretty  little  eburch  belonging  to  than,  its  window  traceries 
freshly  whitewashed  by  order  of  the  careful  warden. 

The  common  is  a  fairly  spacious  bit  of  ragged  pasture, 
with  a  couple  of  donkeys  feeding  on  it,  and  a  cow  or  two, 
and  at  the  side  of  the  public  road  passii^  ovw  it,  the  blind 
girl  has  sat  down  to  rest  awhile.  She  is  a  simple  beggar, 
not  a  poetical  w  vicious  one; — being  peripi^tetic  with 
musieal  instrument,  she  will,  I  suppose,  emne  under  the 
general  term  of  tramp;  a  girl  o£  ei^teen  or  twenty, 
extremely  plain-ieatured,  but  healthy,  imd  just  now  resting, 
as  any  one  of  us  would  rest,  not  because  she  is  mueh 
tired,  but  because  the  sun  has  but  this  moment  come  out 
after  a  shower,  and  the  smell  of  the  grass  is  pleasant^ 

The  shower  has  been  heavy,  and  is  so  still  in  the 
distance,  whei«  an  intensely  Inr^ht  double  rainbow  is  re* 
lieved  against  the  departing  thundercloud.  The  freshly 
wet  grass  is  all  radiant  through  and  through  with  the  new 
sunshine;  frill  noon  at  its  purest,  the  very  donkeys  bathed 
in  the  raindew^  Mid  prismatic  with  it  under  tiieir  rough 
bnasts  as  they  graze ;  the  weeds  at  the  girl's  ride  as  bright 
as  ^  Bysantine  enamel,  and  inlaid  with  Uue  veronica;  her 

1  [The  iNctare  was  actually  painted  at  VVincheliea  (see  catalogue  of  tBe  Graham 
•ale,  p.  14,  and  Life  qf  MiUaU,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  The  church  is  the  old  Priory  church 
of  Ickleaham.] 
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upturned  face  all  aglow  with  the  light  that  seeks  its  way 
through  her  wet  ejndashes  (wet  only  with  the  rain).  Very 
quiet  she  is^ — so  quiet  that  a  radiant  butterfly  has  settled 
on  her  sbouldCT,  and  basks  there  in  the  warm  sun.  Agaitist 
her  knee,  on  whieh  her  poor  instrument  ctf  musical  bi^gary 
rests  (harmonium),  leans  another  child,  half  her  age-^her 
guide; — ^indifferent,  this  one,  eithei^  to  sun  or  rain,  only  a 
little  tired  of  waiting.  No  more  than  a  half  profile  ot  her 
&ce  is  seen;  and  that  is  quite  expressionless,  and  not  thfe 
least  pretty. 

5.  Both  of  theto  pictures  are  oil^-pg^ntii^rsw  The  tiiird, 
Mr.  Burne-Jones' ''  Bridal,"  is  a  small  water-colour  drawing, 
scarcely  more  than  a  sketch;  but  ftill  imd  deep  in  such 
cokmr  as  it  admits.  Any  careful  readers  of  my  recent 
lectures  at  Oxford  know  that  t  entirely  ignore  the  difiisrence 
of  material  betweati  oil  and  water  as  diluents  of  eolou^^ 
when  1  am  examining  any  grave  art  quesUon :  not  shaB  I 
hereafter,  throughout  this  paper^  take  notice  ot  it.  Nof  do 
I  think  it  needful  to  Bjsk  the  pardon  of  any  of  the  three 
artists  for  confining  the  reader's  attention  at  present  to  eom« 
paratively  minor  and  elementary  examples  of  their  works. 
If  I  can  succeed  in  explaining  the  principles  involved  in 
them,  their  applicatimi  by  the  reader  will  be  easily  extended 
to  the  enjo3mient  of  better  examples.    - 

This  drawing  of  Mr.  Jmies's,'  however,  is  far  less  repre- 
sentative of  his  scale  of  power  than  either  of  the  two  pieces 
already  described,  which  have  both  cost  their  artists  much 
eare  and  time;  while  this  little  water-colour  has  been  per- 
haps done  in  the  course  of  a  summer  aftemobn.  It  is 
only  about  seven  inches  by  nine :  the  figures  of  the  average 
size  of  Angelico's  on  any  altar  predella;  and  the  heads,  of 

1  pM  im  this  poiat  tlie  Ox£otd  LeduPBi  an  Art,  §  12S  (Vol.  XX.  p.  119).] 
'  rTlM  dbrftiriiif ,  whioh  Raikin  deKiribee  from  memoi^  tnd  not  quite  accurately, 
k  ''The  King"*  Wedding"  (No.  14  in  the  Bume^onee  Ezhihitioii  at  the  New 
OaUety,  1S08).  It  is  in  wftteiMKdoui-  on  rellum  (12{  x  10}  in.)^  and  Ip  thoa  described 
in  the  Catalorne :  ''On  the  tight  King  Ren^  and  his  bride,  seated  under  a  canopy ; 
heUnre  them  dance  sbc  mAidens  dressed  in  blue;  on  the  left,  a  statue  of  Cupid 
noMler  a  canopy;  in  the  background  behind  a  wall  are  girls  flaying  ikUttruments 
of  musie.    Pbuited  in  187^/'] 
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those  on  an  average  Corinthian  or  Syracusan  coin.  The 
bride  and  brid^^room  sit  on  a  slightly  raised  throne  at  the 
side  of  the  picture,  the  bride  nearest  us ;  her  head  seen  in 
profile,  a  little  bowed.  Before  them,  the  three  bridesmaids 
and  their  groomsmen  dance  in  circle,  holding  each  other's 
hands,  barefooted,^  and  dressed  in  long  dark  blue  robes. 
Their  figures  are  scarcely  detached  from  the  dark  back- 
ground, which  is  a  wilful  mingling  of  shadow  and  light,  as 
the  artist  chose  to  put  them,  representing,  as  £Eur  as  I 
remember,  nothing  in  particular.  The  deep  tone  of  the 
picture  leaves  several  of  the  faces  in  obscurity,  and  none 
are  drawn  with  much  care,  not  ev^i  the  brkle's;  but  with 
enough  to  show  that  her  features  are  at  least  as  beautiful 
as  those  of  an  ordinary  Greek  goddess,  while  the  depth 
of  the  distant  background  throws  out  h&c  pale  head  in 
an  almost  lunar,  yet  unexaggerated,  light;  and  the  white 
and  blue  flowers  of  her  narrow  coronal,  though  merely 
white  and  blue,  shine,  one  knows  not  how,  like  gems. 
Her  bridegroom  stoops  forward  a  little  to  look  at  her, 
so  that  we  see  his  finmt  face,  and  can  see  also  that  he 
loves  her. 

6.  Such  being  the  respective  efibrt  and  design  of  the 
three  pictures,  although  I  put  by,  for  the  moment,  any 
question  of  their  mechanical  skill  or  manner,  it  must  yet,  I 
believe,  be  felt  by  the  reader  that,  as  works  of  young  men, 
they  contained,  and  even  nailed  to  the  Academy  gates,  a 
kind  of  Lutheran  challenge  to  the  then  accepted  teachers  in 
all  European  schools  of  Art :  perhaps  a  little  too  shrill  and 
petulant  in  the  tone  of  it,  but  yet  curiously  resolute  and 

^  [This  was  inaocunte^  as  Ruskin  found  when  Mrs.  J.  F.  Homer  (Miss  Frances 
Graham,  the  ^'Francie"  of  Riiskin's  and  Bume-Jones's  familiar  letters)  sent  him 
the  drawing  for  farther  inspection : — 

''  Please  don't  be  vexed/'  wrote  Raskin  (Brantwood,  NoTember  2,  1878), 
''that  I  remembered  that  picture  inaccuratelj,  and  said  the  bridesmaids 
were  barefoot  I  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  Edinbuivh  Canongate  watch- 
ing barefoot  little  dances  ther^,  after  their  manner,  ana  so  confued  mjrself, 
I  suppose.  I'm  not  sure  that  the  ^cture  mightn't  be  as  sweet  if  it  were 
so.  But  I  see,  for  Francie  has  lent  it  me,  that  if s  a  stately  thing  after 
all.  Ill  put  it  right  in  the  next  Fbper." 
The  correction  was  not,  however,  made  in  the  next  Paper.] 
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steady  in  its  triple  Fraternity,  as  of  William  of  Biirglen 
with  his  Melchthal  and  Stauffaeher,  in  the  Grtttli  meadow,^ 
not  wholly  to  be  scorned  by  even  the  knightliest  powers 
of  the  Past 

We  have  indeed,  since  these  pictures  were  first  exhibited, 
beocnne  accustomed  to  many  forms  both  of  pleasing  and 
revolting  innovation :  but  consider,  in  those  early  times,  how 
the  pious  persons  who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  see 
their  Madonnas  dressed  in  scrupulously  folded  and  ex« 
quisitely  falling  robes  of  blue,  with  edges  embroidered  in 
gold, — ^to  find  them  also,  sitting  imder  arcades  of  exquisitest 
architecture  by  Bernini,' — and  reveraitly  to  observe  them 
receive  the  angel's  message  with  their  hands  folded  on  their 
breasts  in  the  most  graceful  positions,  and  the  missals  they 
had  been  previously  studying  laid  open  on  their  knees,  (see 
my  own  outline  from  Angelico  of  the  '^Ancilla  Domini,** 
the  first  plate  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painters  *) ; — 
consida,  I  repeat,  the  shock  to  the  feelings  of  all  these 
delicately  minded  persons,  on  being  naked  to  conceive  a 
Virgin  waking  frcnn  her  sleep  on  a  pallet  bed,  in  a  plain 
room,  startled  by  sudden  words  and  ghostly  presence  which 
she  does  not  comprehend,  and  casting  in  her  mind  what 
manner  of  Salutation  this  should  be.^ 

7.  Again,  ccmsida,  with  respect  to  the  second  picture, 
how  the  learned  possessors  of  works  of  established  reputa- 
ti<m  by  the  ancient  masters,  classically  catalogued  as  '' land- 
scapes with  figures'*;  and  who  held  it  for  eternal,  artistic 
law  that  such  pictures  should  either  consist  of  a  rock,  with 
a  Spanish  chestnut  growing  out  of  the  side  of  it,  and  three 
banditti  in  helmets  and  big  feathers  on  the  top,  or  else 
of  a  Corinthian  temple,  bmlt   beside  an  arm  of  the   sea, 

1  [See  Vol.  L  p.  161;  Vol.  VII.  p.  113;  VoL  XIII.  p.  511.  Rutldn,  however, 
here  wronglv  inelndee  William  Tell,  of  BQrglen,  among  the  three  ConMeratet 
who  swore  the  iuDoaa  oath  on  the  Ratli  ^or  GrQtli) :  they  were  Walter  FQrsty  of 
Atdnghaiiaen  (Uri) ;  Arnold,  of  Melchthal  (Underwalden) ;  and  Werner  StauffMher, 
of  Steinen  (Sehwvi).] 

*  rComjMre  ArUuhu  FhrmUbw,  §  184  (VoL  XXII.  p.  424).] 

•  flo  this  edition,  the  firontispieee  to  Vol.  VII.] 
«  [Luke  i.  29.] 
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with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  beneath,  preparing  for  embaika* 
Hon  ta  visit  Solomon,^ — the  whole  properly  toned  down' 
with  amber  varnish; — imagine  the  first  consternation,  and 
final  wrath,  of  these  cognasce?iti^  at  being  asked  to  con* 
template,  deliberately,  and  to  the  last  rent  of  her  ragged 
gown,  and  for  principal  object  in  a  finished  picture,  a 
vagrant  who  ought  at  once  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
wwkhouse;  and  some  really  green  grass  and  blue  flowers^ 
as  they  actually  may  any  day  be  seen  oa  an  English 
common-side. 

And  finally,  let  us  imagine,  if  imagination  fail  us  not,  the 
far  more  wide  and  we^ty  indignation  of  the  public,  accuse 
tomed  alwa3rs  to  see  its  paintings  of  marriages  elaborated  in 
Christian  propriety  and  splendour;  with  a  bishop  offieiat- 
ing,  assisted  by  a  dean  and  an  ardideacon;  the  modesty 
of  the  bride  expressed  by  a  veil  of  the  most  expensive 
ValencienneSi  and  the  robes  of  the  bridesmaids  designed 
by  the  perfectest  of  Parisian  artists,  and  looped  up  with 
stufied  robins  or  other  such  tender  rarities; — ^think  with 
what  sense  of  hitharto  unheard-of  impropriety,  the  British 
puhtic  must  have  received  a  picture  of  a  marriage^  in  which 
the  bride  was  only  crowned  with  flowers, — at  which  the 
bridesmaids  danced  barefoot,— and  in  which  nothing  was 
known,  or  even  conjecturable,  respecting  the  bride^oom, 
but  his  lovel 

&  Such  being  the  manifestly  oj^nent  and  agcmistic 
temper  of  these  three  pictures  (and  admitting,  which  I  will 
crave  the  reader  to  do  for  the  mmce,  their  real  worth  and 
power  to  be  considerable),  it  surely  becomes  a  matter  of 
no  Uttle  interest  to  see  what  sfnrit  it  is  that  they  have  in 
conmion,  which,  recognized  as  revolutionary  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  artists  themselves,  caused  them,  with  more 
or  less  of  firmness,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  society, 
partly  monastic,  partly  predicatory,  called  "  Pre-Ra^aelite" : 

^  [Compare  Rnskin's  descriptioiu  of  Claude  and  Salvator  Ron,  VoL  IIL  pp.  41, 
113,  185;  and  for  the  ''amber  Tamish,"  ibid.,  p.  45  ».] 
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and  also  recognized  as  such,  with  indignation,  l^  the  pubUe, 
caused  the  youthfully  didactic  society  to  be  r^parded  with 
various  degrees  of  contempt,  passing  into  anger  (as  of 
offimded  personal  dignity),  and  embittoed  farther,  among 
certain  classes  of  persons^  even  into  a  kind  of  instinctive 
aUiorrence. 

9.  I  bdieve  the  reader  will  discover,  cm  reflection,  that 
there  is  really  only  one  quite  common  and  sympathetic 
impulse  shown  in  these  three  works,  otherwise  so  distinct 
in  aim  and  execution.  And  this  fraternal  link  he  will,  if 
carefiil  in  reflection,  discover  to  be  an  effort  to  represent, 
so  in  as  in  these  youths  lay  either  the  choice  or  the 
power^  things  as  they  are  or  were,  or  may  be,  instead  of, 
according  to  the  practice  of  their  instructors  and  the  widies 
of  their  public*  things  as  they  are  not^  nevar  were,  and 
never  can  be:  this  effort  being  founded  deeply  cm  a  oon^ 
victicm  that  it  is  at  first  better,  and  finally  more  pleasing, 
for  human  minds  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are,  thim 
as  they  are  not.\ 

Thus,  Mr.  Rossetti,  in  this  and  subsequent  works  c»f 
the  kind»  thought  it  better  for  himself  and  his  public  to 
make  some  effort  towards  a  real  notion  of  what  actually 
did  happen  in  the  carpenter's  cottage  at  Nazareth,  giving 
rise  to  the  subsequent  traditions  delivered  in  the  Gospels, 
than  merely  to  produce  a  variety  in  the  pattern  of  Virgin, 
pattern  of  Vii^g^'s  gown*  and  pattern  of  Virgin's  house, 
which  had  been  set  by  the  jewellers  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Similarly,  Mr.  MiUais,  in  this  and  other  worics  of  the 
kind,  thought  it  desirable  rather  to  paint  such  grass  and 
foliage  as  he  saw  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  cither  solidly  accessible 
English  counties,  than  to  imitate  even  the  most  Elysian 
fields  enamelled  by  Claude,  or  the  gloomiest  branches  of 
Hades  forest  retit  by  Salvator:  and  yet  more,  to  manifost 

^  [Compare   the  nmilar  definitbns  of  Pk«-Raphaeliti6m   noted   at  p.  290   of 
Vol  YXXTTTQ 
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his  own  strong  perscMial  feeling  that  the  humanity,  no  less 
than  the  habage,  near  us  and  around,  was  that  which 
it  was  the  painter's  duty  first  to  portray;  and  that,  if 
Wordsworth  were  indeed  right  in  feeling  that  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows  can  give, — much  more,  for  any  kindly 
heart  it  should  be  true  that  the  meanest  tramp  that 
walks  can  give — ^'thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 
tears,"^ 

10.  And  if  at  first— or  even  always  to  careless  sight — 
the  third  of  these  [Hctures  seem  opposite  to  the  two  others 
in  the  very  point  of  choice,  between  what  is  and  what  is 
not ;  insomuch  that  while  they  with  all  their  strength  avouch 
realities,  this  with  simplest  confession  dwells  upon  a  dream, 
— ^yet  in  this  very  separation  from  them  it  sums  their  powar 
and  seals  their  brotherhood;  reaching  beyond  them  to  the 
more  perfect  truth  of  things,  not  only  that  once  were, — 
not  oidy  that  now  are, — ^but  which  are  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever;* — ^the  love  by  whose  ordaining  the 
world  itself,  and  all  that  dwell  therein,  live,  and  move,  and 
have  their  being;  by  which  the  Morning  stars  rejoice  in 
their  courses — in  which  the  virgins  of  deathless  Israel  rejoice 
in  the  dance — and  in  whose  constancy  the  Giver  of  light 
to  stars,  and  love  to  men.  Himself  is  glad  in  the  creatures 
of  His  hand, — day  by  new  day  proclaiming  to  His  Church 
of  all  the  ages,  **As  the  bridegroom  rejcHceth  over  the 
bride,  so  shall  thy  Lord  rejoice  owtx  thee/' 

Such,  the  reader  will  find,  if  he  cares  to  learn  it,  is 
indeed  the  purport  and  effort  of  these  three  designs — so 
far  as,  by  youthful  hands  and  in  a  time  of  trouble  and 
rebuke,  such  effort  could  be  brought  to  good  end.  Of  their 
visible  weaknesses,  ¥rith  the  best  justice  I  may,— of  their 
veritable  merits  with  the  best  insight  I  may,  and  of  the 
fEurther  history  of  the  school  which  these  masters  founded, 
I  hope  to  be  permitted  to  speak  more  under  the  branches 


>  [Od9  ma  InHmaiiaiu  ^  ImrnortoHt^,  tUnza  11.] 

*  [For  the  Bible  referenoee  in  J  10,  see  Hebren 

xfH  28;  Job  xxxviil  7;  Jeremiah  zzxL  13;  iMiah  bdi.  5.] 


>  [For  the  Bible  r^erenoee  in  J  10,  see  Hebrews  aiii.  8;  Ptadms  xzir.  1 ;  Acts 
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that  do  not  *' remember  their  green  felicity'*;^  adding  a 
corollary  or  two  respecting  the  other  pieces  of  art  above 
named*  as  having  taken  part  in  the  tenor  of  my  country 
hours  of  idleness. 


II 

11.  The  feeling  which,  in  the  foregoing  notes  on  the 
pictures  that  entertained  my  vacation,  I  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  as  dominant  ovar  early  Pre-Raphaelite  work,  is 
very  far  from  being  new  in  the  world.  Demonstrations  in 
support  of  fact  against  fancy  have  been  periodical  motives 
of  earthquake  and  heartquake,  under  the  two  rigidly  in- 
cumbent burdens  of  drifted  tradition,  which,  throughout 
the  history  of  humanity,  during  phases  of  languid  thought, 
cover  the  vaults  of  searching  fire  that  must  at  last  try 
every  man's  work,  what  it  is.* 

But  the  movement  under  present  question  derived  im- 
usual  force,  and  in  some  directions  a  morbid  and  mischievous 
force,  from  the  vulgarly  called  t  **  scientific  **  modes  of 
investigation  which  had  destroyed  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  it  appealed  to,  all  possibility,  or  even  conception,  of 
reverence  for  anything,  past,  present,  or  future,  invisible  to 
the  eyes  of  a  mob,  and  inexpressible  by  popular  vociferation. 
It  was  indeed,  and  had  long  been,  too  true,  as  the  wisest 

*  May  I  in  the  memntime  recommend  anj  reader  interested  in  these 
matters  to  obtain  for  himself  such  photographic  representation  as  mar  be 
easilj  acquirable  of  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  ?  '  It  is  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Lucca;  and  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  work  existing  by 
the  master  who  wrought  it, — Jaoopo  della  Querda. 

t  ''Vulgarly";  the  use  of  the  word  ''scienUa/'  as  if  it  differed  from 
''  knowledge,"  being  a  modem  barbarism ;  enhanced  usually  bv  the  assump- 
tion that  the  knowledge  of  the  difference  between  acids  and  alkalies  is  a 
more  respectable  one  tlutn  that  of  the  difference  between  vice  and  yirtue. 

'  [For  another  qootatioQ  umn  this  song  by  Keats  (''  In  a  drear-nightad  Decern- 
bar"l  see  JBkmmU$  i^  BngiUk  Pnmdp,  |  29  (VoL  XXXI.  p.  353).] 

'   "      '  Corinthians  iiL  13 :  ''The  ire  shdl  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort 


>rseel 

His.n 

»P#e  P 


Plate  3  in  Vol.  IV.  (p.  122).] 
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of  \m  fdt,  that  the  mystery  of  the  donniii  between  thmgs 
that  are  universally  visible,  and  are  only  oecasicmally  so  to 
some  perscms, — ^no  less  than  the  mjrths  or  words  in  wUxA 
those  who  had  entered  that  kingdom  related  what  they 
had  seen,  had  become,  the  one  miinviting,  and  the  other 
useless,  to  men  dealing  with  the  immediate  business  of  our 
day;  so  that  the  historian  of  the  last  of  European  kings 
might  most  reasonably  moum  that 

''the  Berlin  Galleries,  wbieh  are  made  up^  like  other  galleries,  of  goat- 
footed  Pan,  Europa't  Bull,  Romulus's  She-wolf,  and  the  Careggiositj  of 
Cor^gio,  contain,  for  Instance,  tto  |K>rlr«ft  of  FfiechMi  the  Great;  mo 
likeness  at  all,  or  next  to  noae  at  all,  of  the  noUe  series  of  homao 
realities,  or  of  anj  part  of  them,  who  have  sprung  not  from  the  idle  brains 
of  dreaming  dilettanti,  but  from  the  Head  of  God  Almighty,  to  make  this 
poor  authentic  earth  a  little  memorabte  te  as,  and  to  do  a  little  work 
that  may  be  etenal  there."  ^ 

12.  But  we  must  swely,  in  fairness  to  modertiism,  re- 
member that  although  no  portraits  of  great  Frederick,  of 
a  trustworthy  character,  may  be  found  at  Berlin,  portraits 
of  the  English  squire,  be  he  great  or  small,  may  usually 
be  seen  at  his  country  house.  And  Edinburgh,  as  I  lately 
saw, — if  she  boasts  of  no  Venetian  perfectness  of  art  in 
the  portraiture  of  her  Bruce  or  James,  her  Douglas  or 
Knox,  at  Holyrood,'  has  at  least  a  charming  portrait  of  a 
Scottish  beauty  in  the  Attic  Institutiou,'  whose  majesty, 
together  with  that  of  the  more  extensive  glass  roofs  of  the 
railway  station,  and  the  tall  chimney  of  the  gasworks,  in- 
flates the  Caledonian  mind,  contemplative  around  the  spot 
where  the  last  of  its  minstrels  aj^ears  to  be  awaiting  eternal 
extinction  imder  his  special  extinguisher;^ — and  pronouncing 
of  all  its  works  and  ways  that  tiiey  are  very  good.^ 

^  [Carlyle's  Friedrich,  Book  ir.  ch.  vi. :  quoted  also  in  Leehirm  an  Art,  §  116 
(Vol.  XX.  D.  106),  and  referred  io  \n  AH  tf  En^laHd,  |  195  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  396).] 

*  [The  hittorical  portraits  in  the  Pdace  of  Holyrood  are  in  the  ease  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland  by  a  Fleming,  named  James  de  Witt,  who  was  commissioned  to  paint 
the  pictures  in  1684.  For  the  spnrioas  portrait  of  Knoz  there,  see  CBrlyle's  F^^ftNOti 
ofj0kn  Km&»  (Index  vidame,  p.  120  in  the  cheap  mrilbrm  edition  of  his  Works).] 

*  [The  "charmhig  portrait  of  e  Scottish  beauty"  is,  no  doobt,  Oabsberooi^^ 
"Mrs.  Graham"  hi  the  Scottish  Natienal  Gallery :  see  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  311.] 

*  [On  the  Scott  monument,  compare  VoL  I.  pp.  xxxvii.,  247,  264.] 
»  [Genesis  L  31.]  i-  rr 
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And  are  there  not  also  suffieiently  reiembling  portrmits 
ci  all  the  mouthpieces  of  constituents  in  British  Parliament 
— as  their  vocal  powers  advance  them  into  that  worship* 
IqI  society — ^preaented  to  the  people,  with  due  felicitation 
on  the  new  pipe  it  has  got  to  its  organ,  in  the  Ilhmtrated 
CT  other  graphic  Nemi?  Surdy,  therefore,  it  cMmot  be 
portraiture  of  merely  human  greatness  of  mind  that  we  are 
any  way  short  ot;  but  another  manner  of  greatness  alto* 
gather  ?  And  may  we  not  regret  that  as  great  Frederick 
k  dead,  so  also  great  Fan  is  dead/  and  only  the  goat-footed 
Fan,  or  rather  the  goat's  feet  oi  him  without  the  Fan,  left 
for  portraiture  ? 

18.  I  chanced  to  walk,  to-di^,  9th  of  November,  through 
the  gallery  of  the  Liverpool  Museum,  in  whi(4i  the  good 
seal  and  sense  of  Mr.  Gatty  have  already,  in  beautiful 
order,  arranged  the  Egjrptian  antiquities,  but  have  not  yet 
pravailed  far  enough  to  group,  in  Uke  manner,  the  scattered 
Byaantine  and  ItdUan  ivories  above.  Out  of  which  collec- 
tion, every  way  valuable,  two  primarily  important  pieces, 
it  seems  to  me,  may  be  recommended  for  accurate  juxta- 
position, bringing  then  for  us  into  briefest  compass  an 
extensive  story  ol  the  Arts  of  Mankind.' 

The  first  is  tm  image  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  carved 
in  the  eleventh  century}  being  thm  conceived  by  the 
image*maker  as  decently  covwed  by  his  raim^it  of  camel's 
hair ;  bearing  a  gentle  a^ieot,  because  the  herald  of  a  gentle 
Lwd;  and  pcontiag  to  his  quite  legibly  written  messi^ 
.concerning  the  Lamb  which  is  that  gentle  Lord's  h^:aldic 
sjrmbol. 

The  other  carving  is  also  of  St«  John  the  Baptist, 
Italian  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.    He  is  represwted 

^  [Tke  wor4s  (wUek  are  the  refrein  in  Mn.  BitMrntfi^'i  poem  Th$  DmS  JVm)  we 
given  hy  Plutercli  Uk  Orufiuhrum  Dtf9e^^y  as  aAO^miced  Yaj  a  flying  V4kice  to  a 
tailor  '*  about  the  i»le8  Echiuades.'^ 

<  [See  nov  the  ibliowiiig  Illustrated  Catalogue:  lAwtrpool  Fr9%  Publk  " 


CakUojfue  tf  Medieval  and  Laler  AimquUi09  ctntmned  in  the  Moj/^r  MuminHf  by 
Charles  T.  Gatty,  F.&A.^  Curator:  Liverpool,  1883.  The  first  ivory  is  No.  28  and 
Plate  VL  in  the  Catalogue^  p.  14  (where  Mr.  Gatty  quotes  Ruskin's  description); 
the  seeend  is  No.  70  (p.  25>  For  tlie  Bgyvtian  Mitlquities  in  the  same  collection, 
see  C^UUopte  qf  the  Majfer  CoUeeHm^  Part  L,  by  the  same  author,  187S.] 
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thereby  as  bearing  no  aspect^  for  he  is  ¥rithout  his  head ; — 
wearing  no  earners  hair,  for  he  is  without  his  raiment; — 
and  indicative  of  no  message,  for  he  has  none  to  bring. 

14.  Now  if  these  two  carvings  are  ever  put  in  due 
reUtive  position,  they  will  constitute  a  {nrecise  and  perma- 
nent  art-lecture  to  the  museum- visitants  of  Liverpool-burg; 
exhibiting  to  them  instantly,  and  in  sum,  the  conditicxis 
of  the  change  in  the  aims  of  art  which,  beginning  in 
the  thirteenth  century  under  Niccolo  Pisano,  consummated 
itself  three  hundred  years  afterwards  in  Raphael  and  his 
scholars.  Niccolo,  first  among  Italians,  thought  mainly  in 
carving  the  Crucifixion,  not  how  heavy  Christ's  head  was 
when  He  bowed  it; — ^but  how  heavy  His  body  was  when 
people  came  to  take  it  down.^  And  the  apotheosis  of  flesh, 
or,  in  modem  scientific  terms,  the  molecular  development 
of  flesh,  went  steadily  on,  until  at  last,  as  we  see  in  the 
instance  before  us,  it  became  really  of  small  consequence 
to  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  incarnadine,  whether  a 
man  had  his  head  on  or  not,  so  only  that  his  legs  were 
handsome:  and  the  decapitation,  whether  of  St.  John  or 
St.  Cecilia ;  the  massacre  of  any  quantity  of  Innocents ;  the 
flaying,  whether  of  Marsyas  or  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
deaths,  it  mig^t  be  of  Laocoon  by  his  vipers,  it  might  be 
of  Adonis  by  his  pig,  or  it  might  be  of  Christ  by  His 
people,  became,  one  and  all,  simply  subjects  for  analysis  of 
muscular  mortification ;  and  the  vast  body  of  artists  accu- 
rately, therefore,  little  more  than  a  chirurgically  useless  sect 
of  medical  students. 

Of  course  there  were  many  reactionary  tendencies  among 
the  men  who  had  been  trained  in  the  pure  Tuscan  schools, 
which  partly  concealed,  or  adorned,  the  materialism  of  their 
advance;  and  Raphael  himself,  after  profoundly  studying 
the  arabesques  of  Pompeii  and  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
b^^ed  the  tedium,  and  illustrated  the  spirituality  of  the 
converse  of  Moses  and  Elias  with  Christ  concerning  His 

^  [See  The  SehooU  ^  AH  in  Fhrenoe^  §§  50  9eq.  (VoL  XXIII.  pp.  225  eeq.  and 
Plate  XVm.).] 
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decease  which  He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem/  l^ 
placing  them,  above  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  the 
attitudes  of  two  humming-birds  on  the  top  of  a  honey- 
suckle.' 

15.  But  the  best  of  these  ornamental  arrangements  were 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  vivacity,  while  they  conclusively 
undermined  the  sincerity,  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  '^the 
evil  consequences  of  the  acceptance  of  this  kind"  (Roman 
Bath  and  Sarcophagus  kind)  of  religious  idealism  were 
instant  and  manifold:* — 

''So  far  as  it  was  received  and  trusted  in  by  thoaghtful  nersons,  it 
only  served  to  chill  all  the  conceptions  of  sacred  history  which  tney  might 
otherwise  have  obtained.  Whatever  they  could  have  fancied  for  themselves 
about  the  wild,  strange,  infinitely  stem,  infinitely  tender,  infinitely  varied 
veracities  of  the  life  of  Christ,  was  blotted  out  by  the  vapid  fineries  of 
Raphael ;  the  rough  Galilean  pilot,  the  orderly  custom  receiver,  and  all  the 
questioning  wonder  and  fire  of  uneducated  apostleship,  were  obscured 
under  an  antique  mask  of  philosophical  laces  and  long  robes.  The  feeble, 
subtle,  suffering,  ceaseless  energy  and  humiliation  of  St.  Paul  were  con- 
fused with  an  idea  of  a  meditative  Hercules  leaning  on  a  sweeping  sword ; 
and  the  mighty  presences  of  Moses  and  Elias  were  softened  by  introduc- 
tions of  delicate  grace,  adopted  from  dancing  nymphs  and  rising  Auroras. 

''Now  no  vigorously  minded  religious  person  could  possibly  receive 
pleasure  or  help  firom  such  art  as  this;  and  the  necessary  result  was  the 
instant  rejection  of  it  by  the  healthy  religion  of  the  world.  Raphael 
ministered,  with  applause,  to  the  impious  luxury  of  the  Vatican,  but  was 
trampled  under  foot  at  once  by  every  believing  and  advancing  Christian 
of  his  own  and  subsequent  times;  and  thenceforward  pure  Christianity  and 
'  high  art '  took  separate  roads,  and  fiired  on,  as  best  they  might,  indepen- 
dently of  each  other. 

"  But  although  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  Luther,  and  their  flocks,  ¥rith  all 
the  hardest-headed  and  truest-hearted  fiuthful  left  in  Christendom,  thus 
n>nmed  away  the  spurious  art,  and  all  art  with  it  (not  without  harm  to 
uiemselves,  such  as  a  man  must  needs  sustain  in  cutting  off  a  decayed 
limb),  certain  conditions  of  weaker  Christianity  suffered  the  false  system 

^  Modem  Pamiers,  vol  iii.  p.  55.^  I  proceed  in  my  old  words,  of  which 
I  cannot  better  the  substance,  though — with  all  deference  to  the  taste  of 
those  who  call  that  book  my  best — I  could,  the  expression. 

1  FLuke  ix.  31.] 

*  [Compare  what  Rnskin  says  of  the  ''kicking  gracefulnesses"  of  the  pictare 
in  Vol  V.  pp.  8£-8d  n. ;  see  for  a  more  apprecuitive  account  of  ity  VoL  XXIIL 
p.  254J 

^  fiTie  r^eronce  is  to  the  first  edition  (pt  iv.  eh.  iv.  §  17) :  see  now  VoL  V. 
pp.  82  seq.] 
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to  retain  iaftMooe  over  them;  mi  to  thii  day  tke  ck«r  tmd  Ustthis 
poison  of  the  art  of  lUphaol  infeoU  with  sleep  of  infidelity  tbe  hearts  of 
millions  of  Christians.  It  is  the  first  cause  of  all  that  pre-qninent  dulness 
which  ohamcterises  what  Protestants  call  sacred  art;  a  dulness  not  merely 
baneful  in  making  religion  distasteful  to  the  young,  but  in  sickeniagt  m 
we  have  seeui  all  vital  belief  of  religion  in  the  v^^*  ^  dim  sense  of 
impossibility  attaches  itself  always  to  the  graceful  emptiness  of  the  repre- 
sentation ;  we  feel  instinetiYely  that  the  painted  Christ  and  painted  apeatle 
art  not  beings  that  ever  did  or  oould  exist;  a^d  this  iatal  sease  of  fidr 
fabulousness^  and  well^-composed  impossibilitVi  steals  gradually  frcqpa  the 
picture  into  the  history,  until  we  find  ourselves  reading  St.  Mark  or  St. 
Lnke  with  the  wune  admiring,  but  uninterested,  InorednMty,  with  whieh 
we  contemplate  RaphaeL" 

16.  Without  claiming, — ^nay,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
can  reach,  utteiiy  disclaiming — any  personal  influence  over, 
or  any  originality  of  suggestion  to,  the  men  who  founded 
our  presentiy  realistic  schools,^  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to 
point  out  the  sympathy  which  I  had  as  an  outstanding 
spectator  with  their  effort;  and  the  more  or  less  active 
fellowship  with  it,  which,  unrecognized,  I  had  held  from 
the  beginning.  The  passage  I  have  just  quoted  (with  many 
others  enforcing  similar  truths)  is  in  the  third  volume  of 
Modem  Painters;^  but  if  the  reader  can  refior  to  the  close 
of  the  preface  to  the  second  edition*  of  the  first,  he  will 
find  this  very  principle  of  realism  asserted  for  the  ground^ 
work  of  all  I  had  to  teach  in  that  volume.'  The  lesson 
so  far  pleased  the  public  of  that  day,  that  ever  since,  they 
have  refused  to  listen  to  any  corollaries  or  conclusions 
from  it,  assuring  me,  year  by  year,  continually,  that  the 
older  I  grew,  the  less  I  knew,  and  the  worse  I  wrote. 
Nevertheless,  that  first  vdiume  of  Modem  Painters  did  by 
no  means  contain  all  that  even  then  I  knew;  and  in  the 
third,  nominally  treating  of  "  Many  Things,"  will  be  found 

«  The  third  editk>n  was  published  in  1646,  while  the  Pre-RaphasHte 
School  was  still  in  swaddling  clothes. 

UComvare  Roskin't  Prefiusa  to  a  MiUais  Cbtalogae  hi  1886:  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  4M.    Bee  also  Vol.  Xll.  pp.  zliii.  mq.] 

s  [Which  was  pablished  fu  1866.1 

9  [See  new  VoL  m.  *.  52 ;  the  seeond  edition  is  dated  1M8.  Compare 
Vol.  XXXIL  p.  127.] 
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the  full  expression  of  what  I  knew  best;  namelyt  that  all 
*^  things,''  many  cnr  few,  which  we  ou^t  to  paint,  must  be 
first  distinguished  boldly  from  the  nothings  which  we  ought 
not;  and  that  a  faithfiil  realist,  before  he  could  question 
whether  his  art  was  representing  anything  truly,  had  first 
to  ask  whether  it  meant  seriously  to  represent  anything 
at  aUl' 

17.  And  such  definition  has  in  these  days  become  more 
needful  than  ever  before,  in  this  solid,  or  spectral — ^which- 
tver  the  reader  pleases  to  consider  it — ^world  of  ours.  For 
some  of  us,  who  have  no  perception  but  of  solidity,  are 
agreed  to  consider  all  that  is  not  solid,  or  weighably  liquid, 
nothing.  And  others  of  us,  who  have  also  perception  of 
the  spectral,  are  sometimes  too  much  inclined  to  call  what 
is  no  mcHre  than  solid,  or  weighably  liquid,  nothing.  But 
the  genaal  reader  may  be  at  least  assured  that  it  is  not 
at  all  possible  for  the  student  to  enter  into  useful  discus- 
sion concerning  the  qualities  of  art  which  takes  on  itself  to 
represent  things  as  they  are,  unless  he  include  in  its  sub- 
jects the  spectral,  no  less  than  the  substantial,  reality;  and 
understand  what  differ^ice  must  be  between  the  powers  of 
veritable  representation,  for  the  men  whose  models  are  of 
p<Hiderable  flesh,  as  for  instance,  the  '^Sculptor's  Model," 
lately  under  debate  in  Liverpool,' — and  the  men  whose 
models  pause  perhaps  only  for  an  instant — ^painted  on  the 
immeasurable  air, — ^forms  which  they  themselves  can  but 
discern  darkly,  and  r^nember  uncertainly,  saying:  *'A 
vision  passed  before  me,  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof."  • 

18.  And  the  most  curious,  yet  the  most  ccmimon,  defi- 
ciency in  the  modem  contemf^tive  mind,  is  its  inability  to 
comprehend  that  these  j^enomena  of  true  imagination  are 

>  rSee.  A#.,  Vol.  V.  to.  60,  61.] 

'  [A  UidiSsit  study  of  a  nude  model  hj  Alma-Tftdeaia ;  an  eitinr  by  tho  artitt 
at  a  reconstruction  of  the  Esqniline  Venus  discovered  in  1874.  The  picture  was 
at  the  Academy  in  1878  (No.  256),  and  went  afterwards  to  LiTerpool,  where  it 
was  the  subject  of  discnssi<m  in  the  prets.  on  the  score  of  its  nudity.] 

»  [Job  ir.  15,  16.] 

XXXIT.  L 
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yet  no  less  real,  and  oftoi  more  vivid  than  phenom^ia  of 
matter.  We  continually  hear  artists  blamed  or  praised  for 
having  painted  this  or  that  (either  of  material  or  spectral 
kind)t  without  the  slightest  implied  inquiry  whether  they 
saw  this,  or  that.  Whereas  the  quite  primal  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  order  of  artists,  is  that  the 
first  is  indeed  painting  what  he  has  seen;  and  the  second 
only  what  he  would  like  to  seel  But  as  the  one  that  can 
paint  what  he  would  like,  has  therefore  the  power,  if  he 
chooses,  of  painting  more  or  less  what  also  his  public  likes,  he 
has  a  chance  of  being  received  with  sjrmpathetic  applause^ 
on  all  hands,  while  the  first,  it  may  be,  meets  only  reproach 
for  not  having  painted  something  more  agreeable.  Thus 
Mr.  Millais>  going  out  at  Tunbridge  or  Sevenoaks,  sees  a 
blind  vagrant  led  by  an  ugly  child;  and  paints  tiiat  highly 
objectionable  group,  as  they  appeared  to  him.  But  your 
pliably  minded  painter  gives  you  a  beautiful  young  lady 
guiding  a  sightless  Belisarius^  (see  the  gift  by  one  of  our 
most  tasteful  modistes  to  our  National  Gallery),  and  the 
gratified  public  never  troubles  itself  to  ask  whether  these 
ethereal  mendicants  were  ever  indeed  apparent  in  this  world, 
or  any  other.  Much  more,  if,  in  deeper  vistas  ci  his  imi^- 
nation,  some  presently  graphic  Zechariah  paint — (let  us  say) 
four  carpenters,'  the  public  will  most  likely  declare  that  be 
ought  to  have  painted  persons  in  a  higher  dass  of  life, 
without  ever  inquiring  whether  the  Lord  had  shown  him 
four  carpenters  or  not.  And  the  worst  of  the  business  is 
that  the  public  impatience,  in  such  sort,  is  not  wholly 
unreasonable.  For  truly,  a  painter  who  has  eyes  can,  for 
the  most  part,  see  what  he  ^^ likes"  with  them;  and  is,  by 
divine  law,  answerable  for  his  liking.  And,  even  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  day,  it  is  still  conceivable  that  such  of 
them  as  would  verily  prefer  to  see,  suppose,  instead  of  a 

^  [The  refermee  is  to  No.  000,  bequeathed  in  1869  bj  Misi  Jene  Clarke,  court 
Biilliner  end  dressmaker,  of  170  Regent  Street  The  picture  is  by  John  Laurens 
Djrckmans  (1811-1888X  ^>^^  »  etXL^  merely  '^The  Blind  Beggar."  Rnskin  oonnecti 
with  it  the  leffend  of  the  beggary  of  Belieurius  at  the  end  of  his  liii.] 

'  [Zechariah  i.  20:  '^And  the  Lord  showed  me  four  carpentMrs/*] 
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tramp  with  a  harmomumt  Orpheus  with  his  lute»^  or  Arion 
on  his  dolphin,  pleased  Proteus  rising  beside  him  from  the 
sea^^-^migfat,  standing  on  the  **  pleasant  lea  *"  of  Margate  or 
Brjgfaton,  have  s%ht  of  those  personages* 

Orj^eus  with  his  lute, — Jubal  with  his  harp  and  hom^ — 
Harmonia,  bride  of  the  warrior  seed-sower, — Musica  herself, 
lady  of  bXL  timdy  thought  and  sweetly  ordered  things, — 
Cantatrice  and  Incantatrice  to  all  but  the  museless  adder;* 
these  the  Amphion  of  F^sole  saw,  as  he  shaped  the  marble 
of  his  tower  ;^  these,  Memmi  of  Siena,  fair-fibred  on  the 
shadows  of  his  vault; — ^but  for  us,  here  is  the  only  mani-^ 
festation  granted  to  our  best  practical  painter— a  vagrant 
with  harmonium— 4aid  ycHider  blackbirds  and  iridescent  jack- 
asses, to  be  harmonised  thereby. 

19.  Our  best  painter  (among  the  living)  I  say; — no 
question  has  ever  been  of  that.  Since  Van  Eyck  and 
Diirer  there  has  nothing  been  seen  so  well  done  in  la3ring 
of  clear  oil-eolour  within  definite  Mne.  And  what  he  nrigfat 
have  painted  for  us,  if  tee  had  only  known  what  we  would 
have  of  him!  Heaven  only  knows.  But  we  none  of  us 
knew,— nor  he  neither;  and  on  the  whole  the  perfected  of 
his  works,  and  the  representative  picture  of  that  generation 
— ^was  no  Annunciate  Maria  bowing  herself;  but  only  a 
Newsless  Mariana  stretching  herself:*  i/diidi  is  indeed  the 

*  IBemy  VIII.,  Act  iii.  8c.  1.] 

«  [Wordsworth  ("The  World  is  too  much  with  us"):— 

''Great  God !  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn ; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  leaj 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn."] 

>  [Ptelms  Iriii.  4.1 

«  [See  PktM  XLlV.  (Jubal),  XLIX.  (Harmonr,  and  Orpheus  as  the  symbol  of 
Miiic\  ia  VoL  XXIIL  for  the  bae-reliefr  on  Giottb^s  Tower ;  and  for  the  descriptions 
of  then,  Mamin§9  in  Flormee,  §§  133,  146  (Ond.,  pp.  424,  434-436).  For  the  myths 
of  Orpheus,  see  The  TofM$e  qfjSginm,  Vol.  XX.  p.  389 ;  of  Harmonia  and  Amphion, 
Tks  Afry  0/ Ar&ekne,  ibid.,  p.  379.  For  ^' Music"  in  the  Spanish  Chapel  (Memmi) 
at  Florenee,  see  Vol.  XXIII.  pp.  392-398.  For  Arion  and  his  dolphin^  sculptured 
oo  the  Ducal  Pialaoe,  see  Vol.  X.  p.  39a] 

*  [For  other  referencee  to  Mukis's  ''Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange/'  see 
Vol.  XIV.  pp.  107,  49a] 
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best  symbol  of  the  mud-moated  Nineteenth  c^ituiy ;  in  i^ 
Grange,  Stable — Stye,  or  whatever  name  of  dwelling  may 
best  befit  the  things  it  calls  Houses  and  Cities:  imprisoned 
therein  by  the  unasusailablest  of  walls,  and  blackest  of  ditches 
— by  the  pride  of  Babel,  and  the  filthiness  of  Aholah  and 
Aholibamtdi ; ^  and  their  worse  younger  sister; — craving  for 
any  manner  of  News  from  any  world — and  getting  none 
trustworthy  even  of  its  own. 

20.  I  said  that  in  this  second  paper  I  would  try  to 
give  some  brief  history  of  the  rise,  and  the  issue,  of  that 
Pre-Raphaelite  school:  but,  as  I  look  over  two  of  the 
essays  *  that  were  printed  with  mine  in  that  last  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century — ^the  first — in  laud  of  the  Science 
which  accepts  for  practical  spirits,  inside  of  men,  only 
Avarice  and  Indolence;  and  the  other, — in  laud  of  the 
Science  which  ^* rejects  the  Worker''  outside  of  Men,  I  am 
less  and  less  confident  in  ofiering  to  the  readers  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  any  History  relating  to  such  despised 
things  as  unavaricious  industry,— or  incorporeal  vision.  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

21.  The  central  branch  of  the  school,  represented  by 
the  central  picture  above  described: — "The  ffldnd  GirF — 
was  essentiidly  and  vitally  an  uneducated  one.  It  was 
headed,  in  literary  power,  by  Wordsworth;  but  the  first 
pure  example  of  its  mind  and  manner  of  Art,  as  opposed 

'  [Ruskin,  qaotiiif  from  memorv.  liare  makM  on*  of  hit  rery  ibw  BiUe  tlipt— 
writiog  ''Ahonbamak"  (the  wife  of  Esaa,  Genesis  xxxvi.  2)  for  ''Aholibph,  the 
sister  of  Aholah  (Eiekiel  zxiii.).  See  especially  verse  4,  '^llias  were  their  names, 
Samaria  is  Aholah,  and  Jerusalem  Aholibah,"  to  which  Ruskin  adds  London  as  **  their 
worse  younger  sister."  In  one  of  his  Bibles,  RujeJcin  noted  against  Isaiah  zidr.  : 
''The  burden  of  London"  (see  W.  6.  CoUingwood,  MuMn  BeHa,  p.  210>] 

*  rrhese  essays  were  ''Recent  Attacks  on  Political  Economy,"  by  Robwt  Lowe, 
and  ''Virchow  and  Evolution,"  by  Ptof.  IVndalL  Lowe's  article  was  a  reply  to 
Dr.  Inmm's  attack  (at  the  British  Associatioo  in  1878)  upon  the  old  abstraet 
political  economy.  In  the  course  of  it  Lowe  says:  "There  is  nothing  sarfHrising 
in  the  evidence  which  political  economy  affords  of  the  absolute  suprema^  of  the 
desire  of  wealth  and  avefsien  from  labour  on  which  the  whole  science  m  baeed« 
Experience  shows  that,  in  order  to  solve  the  question  on  which  the  science  turns, 
all  that  was  wanted  was  the  Imowledge  that  toe  ruling  pasnons  of  mankind  were 
wcahh  and  ease"  (p.  864).  For  Ruslnn's  particular  antipathy  to  Lowers  views,  see 
VoL  XXII.  p.  867,  and  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  SOtT  T^ndaU.  in  the  course  of  his  artiele, 
says :  "Sdenee  rejects  the  outside  builder"  (p.  817).] 
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to  the  erudite  and  artificial  schools,  will  be  found,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  Moli^'s  song:  faime  mietuc  ma  mie} 

Its  mental  power  consisted  in  discerning  what  was  lovely 
in  present  nature,  and  in  pure  moral  emotion  concerning  it* 

Its  phjrsical  power,  in  an  intense  veracity  of  direct 
realization  to  the  eye. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Millais  saw  what  was  beautiful  in  vagrants, 
or  conunons,  or  crows,  or  donkeys,^  or  the  straw  under 
children's  feet  in  the  Ark  (Noah's  or  anybody  else's  does 
not  matter), — ^in  the  Huguenot  and  his  mistress,  or  the  ivy 
behind  them, — ^in  the  fetce  of  Ophelia,  or  in  the  flowers  float* 
ing  over  it  as  it  sank; — ^much  more,  so  far  as  he  saw  what 
instantly  comprehensible  nobleness  of  passion  might  be  in 
the  binding  of  a  handkerchief, — ^in  the  utterance  of  two  words, 
"  Trust  me  "  or  the  like :  he  prevaOed,  and  rightly  prevailed, 
ovCT  all  prejudice  and  opposition;  to  that  extent  he  will  in 
what  he  has  done,  or  may  yet  do,  take,  as  a  standard-bearer, 
an  honourable  place  among  the  reformers  of  our  day. 

So  jGar  as  he  could  not  see  what  was  beautiful,  but  what 
was  essentially  and  for  ever  common  (in  that  God  had  not 
cleansed  it'),  and  so  jGar  as  he  did  not  see  truly  what  he 
thouj^t  he  saw;  (as  for  instance,  in  this  picture,  under 
immediate  consideration,  when  he  paints  the  spark  of  light 
in  a  crow's  eye  a  hundred  yards  off,  as  if  he  wa:e  only 
painting  a  miniature  of  a  crow  close  by,) — he  failed  of  his 
purpose  and  hope ;  but  how  far,  I  have  neither  the  power 
ncnr  the  disposition  to  consider.^ 

22.  The  school  represented  by  Mr.  Rossetti's  picture 
and  adopted  for  his  own  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  professed, 
necessarily,  to  be  a  learned  one;  and  to  represent  things 
which  had  happened  long  ago,  in  a  manner  oedible  to  any 

^  [See  Modern  Painters,  voL  iii.,  where  aIbo  RuskiD  insUncet  this  tong  from 
Le  Misanthrope  (VoL  V.  p.  375).] 

'  [The  refiNrenees  here  are,  fint,  to  ''The  Blind  Girl/'  already  descrihed ;  then 
to  ''The  Dove  returning  to  the  Ark"  (compare  VoL  XIV.  p.  166) ;  the  "  Huguenot" 
(1862)^  VoL  XIV.  p.  2B1 ;  "(^elia'^  (1852),  ibid.,  pp.  107,  214;  and  "Trust  me" 
(1862).] 

'  [See  Aeto  x.  15.] 

*  [This  paasage  was  quoted  in  a  catalogue  of  MiUais's  pictures  in  1886,  and  Ruskin 
then  appended  a  note  in  praise  of  the  artist's  animal-painting :  see  VoL  XIV.  p.  406.] 
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modems  who  were  interested  in  them.  The  value  to  us  of 
such  a  school  necessarily  depends  on  the  things  it  chooses 
to  represent,  out  of  the  infinite  history  of  mankind.  For 
instance,  David,  of  the  first  Republican  Academe,  was  a 
true  master  of  this  school ;  and,  painting  the  Horatii  receiv- 
ing their  swords,^  foretold  the  triumph  of  that  Republican 
Power.  Gr^rome,  of  the  latest  Republican  Academe,  paints 
the  dying  Polichinelle,  and  the  moritim  gladiators:  fore- 
telling, in  like  manner,  the  shame  and  virtual  ruin  of 
modem  Republicanism.  What  our  own  painters  have  doae 
for  us  in  this  kind  has  been  too  unworthy  of  their  real 
powers,  for  Mr.  Rossetti  threw  more  than  half  his  strength 
into  literature,  and,  in  that  precise  measure,  left  himself 
unequal  to  his  appointed  task  in  painting;  while  Mr.  Hunt, 
not  knowing  the  necessity  of  masters  any  more  than  the 
rest  of  our  painters,  and  attaching  too  great  importance  to 
the  externals  of  the  life  of  Christ,  separated  himself  fbr 
long  years  from  all  discipline  by  the  recognized  laws  of  his 
art;  and  fell  into  errors  which  wofiilly  shortened  his  hand 
and  discredited  his  cause — into  which  again  I  hold  it  no 
part  of  my  duty  to  enter."  But  such  works  as  either  of 
these  painters  have  done,  without  antagonii^n  or  ostenta-^ 
tion,  and  in  their  own  true  instincts;  as  all  Rossettfs 
drawing  from  the  life  of  Christ,  more  especially  that  of  the 
Madonna  gathering  the  bitta:  herbs  for  the  Passover  when 
He  was  twelve  years  old ;  •  and  that  of  the  Magdalen  leav- 
ing her  companions  to  come  to  Him ;  ^  these,  together  with 
all  the  mythic  scenes  which  he  painted  from  the  Fita 
Nucva  and  Paradise  of  Dante,  are  of  quite  imperishable 
power  and  value:  as  also  many  of  the  poems  to  which  he 

*  [For  another  referenoe  to  this  picture  in  the  Louyre  by  J.  L.  David  (1748*1825), 
seo  VoL  I.  p.  278  (with  which  passage  compare,  however,  Vol.  IV.  p.  382.  and 
Vol.  Xn.  p.  202).  For  similar  criticisms  of  pictures  by  Gerome  (1824-1904)^  see 
Vol.  XV.  p.  497  n.,  and  VoL  XXVU.  p.  668.] 

*  [Ruskm  piHefeired  to  point  out  the  painter's  strength  and  genius  :  see  the 
lecture  of  1883  in  Vol.  XXXIH.  pp.  270-272,  277-278.] 

*  [Compare  Art  of  Engiand,  §§  5,  31,  where  the  drawing  is  reproduced  : 
Vol.  XXXin.  p.  288,  PUte  XXilV.] 

*  [This  is  the  design  (often  referredf  to  in  Ruskin's  letters  to  Rossetti^  of  ''Maiy 
Magdalene  at  the  door  of  Simon  the  Pharisee."  The  artist's  own  description  of  it 
may  be  read  at  pp.  96-07  of  H.  C.  Marillier's  Dante  Gabriel  Boemtti  (1899).] 
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gave  up  part  of  his  painter's  strength.^  Of  Holman  Hunt's 
"Light  of  the  World,"  and  "Awakening  Conscience,"*  I 
have  publicly  spoken  and  written,  now  for  many  years,  as 
standard  in  their  kind:  the  study  of  sunset  on  the  Egean, 
lately  placed  by  me  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,^  is  not  less 
authoritative  in  landscape,  so  far  as  its  aim  extends. 

28.  But  the  School  represented  by  the  third  painting, 
••The  Bridal,"  is  that  into  which  the  greatest  masters  of 
aU  ages  are  gathered,  and  in  which  they  are  waUed  round 
as  in  Elysian  fields,  unapproachable  but  by  the  reverent 
and  loving  souls,  in  some  sort  already  among  the  Dead. 

They  interpret  to  those  of  us  who  can  read  them,  so  far 
as  they  already  see  and  know,  the  things  that  are  for  ever. 
"Charity  never  fiaileth;  but  whether  there  be  propheciest 
they  shall  fail — ^tongues,  they  shall  cease — knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish."^ 

And  the  one  message  they  bear  to  us  is  the  comnumd- 
ment  of  the  Etenud  Charity.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  Gk>d  with  all  thine  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
seLF."    As  thyself — no  more,  even  the  dearest  of  neighbours. 

"  Therefore  let  every  man  see  that  he  love  his  wife  even 
as  himself." 

No  more— else  she  has  become  an  idol,  not  a  fellow- 
servant;  a  creature  between  us  and  our  Master. 

And  they  teach  us'  that  what  higher  creatures  exist 
between  Him  and  us,  we  are  also  bound  to  know,  and  to 
love  in  their  place  and  state,  as  they  ascend  and  descend 
on  the  stairs  of  their  watch  and  ward.^ 

^  [For  Rugkin's  estimate  of  Roatetti's  poems^  see  (in  a  later  volame  of  this 
edition)  his  Letters  to  the  poet-painter.l 

«  pee  VoL  XII.  pp.  328,  333j 

'  [lliis  drawing  ('^Sunset  at  Oiimalditi")  was  lent  by  Rnskiu  to  the  Exhibition 
of  Holman  Hunt's  works  at  the  fine  Art  Socie^'s  Rooms  in  1886  (No.  21  in  the 
Catalogue).  To  the  artist,  who  had  not  seen  tue  study  for  many  years,  and  had 
forgotten  everything^  (as  he  said  to  Raskin)  but  ''the  crimson  glow  eating  into 
the  sun  and  the  plam,"  the  study  gave  pleasure  as  being  different  from  anything 
else  ever  done  by  him.  The  drawing  was  only  on  temporary  loan  to  Oxford,  and 
is  now  at  Brantwood.^ 

^  [1  Corinthians  xiiL  8 ;  for  the  next  references,  see  Matthew  zxii.  37-89 ; 
Bphesians  v.  33.] 

*  [See  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  ii.  8,  2 ;  quoted  in  VoL  XIV.  p.  163,  and 
VoL  XXU.  p.  503.] 
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The  principal  masters  of  this  fietithfiil  religious  school 
in  painting,  Imown  to  me,  are  Giotto,  Angelico,  Sandro 
BotticeUi,  Filippo  Lippi,  Luini,  and  Carpaccio;  but  for  a 
central  illustration  of  tiieir  mind,  I  take  that  piece  of  work 
by  the  sculptor  of  Quercia,*'  of  which  some  shadow  of 
representation,  true  to  an  available  d^free,  is  within  reach 
of  my  reader.* 

24.  This  sculpture  is  central  in  every  respect;  being 
the  last  Florentine  work  in  which  the  proper  form  of  the 
Etruscan  tomb  is  preserved,  and  the  first  in  which  all  right 
Christian  sentiment  respecting  death  is  embodied.  It  is 
perfectly  severe  in  classical  tradition,  and  perfectly  frank  in 
concession  to  the  passions  of  existing  lifb.  It  submits  to 
all  the  laws  of  the  past,  and  expresses  all  the  hopes  of  the 
future. 

Now  every  work  of  the  great  Christian  schools  expresses 
primarily,  conquest  over  death;  conquest  not  grievous,  but 
absolute  and  serene;  rising  with  the  greatest  of  them  into 
rapture. 

But  this,  as  a  central  work,  has  all  the  peace  of  the 
Christian  Eternity,  but  only  in  part  its  gladness.  Young 
children  wreathe  round   the  tomb  a  garland  of  abundant 

*  James  of  Quercia:  see  the  rank  assigned  to  this  master  in  Ariadne 
Florentina,  p.  45.^  The  best  photographs  of  the  monument  are,  I  believe, 
those  published  by  the  Arundel  Society;  of  whom  I  would  very  earnestly 
request  that  if  ever  they  quote  Modem  Pamters,  they  would  not  interpolate 
its  text  ¥rith  unmarked  parentheses  of  modem  information  such  as  "  emblem 
of  conjugal  fidelity."  I  must  not  be  made  to  answer  for  either  the  rhythm, 
or  the  contents,  of  sentences  thus  manipulated.' 


^  [See  in  this  edition  Plate  3  in  Vol.  IV.  (p.  122);  and  for  references  to 
Raskin's  earlier  descriptions  of  the  sculpture,  see  the  Intit)duetion,  above,  p.  xxzii.] 
'  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  VoL  XXII.  p.  333.] 
*  [Hie  reference  is  to  the  following  work  —  Sepulekral  MonumenU  in  Raljff 
Medi4BwU  and  dnqueoenUti.  With  an  MroducHm  by  O.  E.  Street,  HA.  The 
phetograpka  and  deeeripHve  text  by  Stephen  Thompean,  London:  Published  by  the 
Arundel  Soeietv  for  the  Promotion  qf  Art,  fd4  Old  Bend  Street,  1S78.  (The  Intro- 
dnction  was  mtimately  written  by  C.  C.  Perkins  from  Street's  notes.)  Part  iv.  of 
this  work  contained  two  photographs  (Plates  xxiv.  and  xxv.)  of  the  monument  of 
Ilaria  by  Quercia ;  the  letterpress  aooompanyiiig  the  former  quoted  Ruskin's  descrip- 
tion frmn  Modem  Painiere,  voL  ii.  (VoL  iV.  p.  123),  inserting  in  brackets,  but  as 
if  it  were  part  of  Raskin's  text,  '^ (emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity)"  after  the  words 
«'witb  a  bound  at  her  feet"] 
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flowers,  but  she  herself,  Ilaria,  yet  sleeps;  the  tune  is  not 
yet  come  for  her  to  be  awakened  out  of  sleep/ 

Her  image  is  a  simple  portrait  of  her — ^how  much  less 
beautiful  than  she  was  in  life,  we  cannot  know — ^but  as 
beautiful  as  marble  can  be. 

And  through  and  in  the  marble  we  may  see  that  the 
damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth:  yet  as  visibly  a  sleep 
that  AbJI  know  no  ending  until  the  last  day  break,  and 
the  last  shadow  flee  away;  until  then,  she  ''shall  not  re- 
tum.*^'  Her  hands  are  kdd  on  her  breast — ^not  paying — 
she  has  no  need  to  pray  now.  She  wears  her  dress  of 
every  day,  clasped  at  her  throat,  girdled  at  her  waist,  the 
hem  of  it  drooping  over  her  feet*  No  disturbance  of  its 
folds  by  pain  of  sickness,  no  binding,  no  shrouding  of  her 
sweet  form,  in  death  more  than  in  life.  As  a  soft,  low 
wave  of  summer  sea,  her  breast  rises ;  no  more :  the  rippled 
gathering  of  its  dose  mantle  droops  to  the  belt,  then 
sweeps  to  her  feet,  straight  as  drifting  snow.  And  at  her 
feet  her  dog  lies  watchii^  her;  the  mystery  of  his  mortal 
life  joined,  by  love,  to  her  immortal  one. 

Few  know,  and  fewer  love,  the  tomb  and  its  place, — 
not  shrine,  for  it  stands  bare  by  the  cathedral  wall:'  only, 
by  chance,  a  cross  is  cut  deep  into  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  behind  her  head.  But  no  goddess  statue  of  the 
Greek  cities,  no  nun's  image  among  the  cloisters  of  Apen- 
nine,  no  fancied  light  of  angel  in  the  homes  of  heaven, 
has  more  divine  rank  among  the  thoughts  of  men. 

25.  In  so  much  as  the  reader  can  see  of  it,  and  leam, 
either  by  print  or  cast  or  beside  it  (and  he  would  do 
well  to  stay  longer  in  that  transept  than  in  the  Tribune 
at  Florence^),  he  may  receive  from  it  unerring  canon  of 
what  is  evermore  Lovely  and  Right  in  the  dealing  of  the 


>  [Sm  John  xi.  11.1 


Samuel  xiL  28.  For  tiie  preoeding  Bible  reforenoee,  see  Mark  ▼.  d9,  and 
Smuf  ~of  Solomon  ii.  la] 

^  [For  the  rabtequent  removal  of  the  tomb  away  firom  the  wall^  lee  Vol.  XXIII. 
p.  222  ».] 

*  [For  Raskin  did  not  greatlj  admire  the  works  of  art  there  collected :  see 
PnHerUa,  ii.  §28.] 
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Art  of  Man  with  his  fate,  and  his  passions.  Evermore 
Imely  and  right}  These  two  virtues  of  visible  things  go 
always  hand  in  hand:  but  the  workman  is  bound  to  assure 
himself  of  his  Rightqess  first ;  then  the  loveliness  will  come. 

Aind  primarily,  from  this  sculpture,  you  are  to  learn 
what  a  **  Master ''  is.  Here  was  one  man  at  least  who 
knew  his  business,  once  upon  a  timet  Unaccusably ; — 
none  of  your  fool's  heads  or  clown's  hearts  can  find  a  fiuilt 
here  1  '^  Dog-fancier,*'  cobbler,  tailor,  or  churl,  look  here  " — 
says  Master  Jacopo-*-^'  look  1  I  know  what  a  brute  is,  better 
than  you;  I  know  what  a  silken  tassel  is — ^what  a  leathern 
belt  is — ^Also,  what  a  woman  is;  and  also-— what  a  Law  of 
Grod  is,  if  you  care  to  know.''    This  it  is,  to  be  a  Master. 

Then  secondly — ^you  are  to  note  that  with  all  the  cer- 
tain rightness  of  its  material  fact,  this  sculpture  still  is  the 
Sculpture  of  a  Dream.  Uaria  is  dressed  as  she  was  in  life. 
But  she  never  lay  so  on  her  pillow  1  nor  so,  in  her  £^ve. 
Those  straight  folds,  straightly  laid  as  a  snowdrift,  are  im- 
possible; known  by  the  Master  to  be  so — chiselled  with  a 
hand  as  steady  as  an  iron  beam,  and  as  true  as  a  ray  of 
light — in  defiance  of  your  law  of  Gravity  to  the  Earth. 
That  law  prevailed  on  her  shroud,  and  prevails  on  her 
dust :  but  not  on  herself,  nor  on  the  Vision  of  her. 

Then  thirdly,  and  lastly.  You  are  to  learn  that  the 
doing  of  a  piece  of  Art  such  as  this  is  possible  to  the 
hand  of  Man  just  in  the  measure  of  his  obedience  to  the 
laws  which  are  indeed  over  his  heart,  and  not  over  his 
dust:  primarily,  as  I  have  said,  to  that  great  one>  '^Thou 
shalt  Love  the  Lord  thy  God.'"  Which  command  is 
straight  and  clear;  and  all  men  may  obey  it  if  they  will, — 
so  only  that  they  be  early  taught  to  know  Him. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  {Hece  of  exact  Sci^ice  which 

*  I  foolishly,  in  Modem  Pamiers,  used  the  generic  word  '^ hound"  to 
make  mj  sentence  prettier.*     He  is  a  Sat-nosed  bulldog. 

^  [An  udom  early  enforced  by  Raskin :  see  VoL  III.  p.  138 ;  and  compare 
£agie^0  N$H,  §  146  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  220).] 


•  [Matthew  xxiL  37.1 
»  [See  VoL  IV.  p.  123.] 
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is  not  taught  at  present  in  our  Board  Schools — so  that 
atthough  my  friend,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  was  not 
faimsdf,  in  the  modern  sense,  ill-educated;  neither  did  be 
ooQceiye  me  to  be  so, — ^he  yet  thought  it  good  for  himself 
and  me  to  have  that  Inscription,  *'  Lord,  teach  us  to  Pray," 
illuminated  oa  the  house  wall  ^ — if  perchance  either  he  or  I 
could  yet  kam  what  John  {wh&n  he  still  had  his  head) 
taught  his  Discij^.' 

26.  But  alas,  for  us  only  at  last,  among  the  people  of 
all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  the  lesson  has  become  too  diffi- 
cult; and  the  Father  of  all,  in  every  age,  in  every  clime 
adored,  is  Rejected'  of  scietioe,  as  an  Outside  Woik&t,^  in 
Cockneydom  erf  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rejected  of  Science :  well ;  but  not  yet — not  yet — ^by 
the  men  who  can  do,  as  well  as  know.  And  though  I 
have  neither  strength  nor  time,  nor  at  present  the  mind, 
to  go  into  any  review  of  the  work  done  by  the  third  and 
diief  School  of  our  younger  painters,  headed  by  Bume* 
Jones;*'  and  though  I  know  its  faults,  palpable  enough, 

^  It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  attempt  any  general  account  of  the  works 
of  this  painter/  unless  I  were  able  also  to  give  abstract  of  the  subtlest 
mythologies  of  Greek  worship  and  Christian  Romance.  Besides,  many  of 
his  best  designs  are  pale  pencil  drawings  like  Florentine  engravings  of 
which  the  deUcacy  is  literally  invisible,  and  the  manner  irksome,  to  a  public 
trained  among  the  black  scrabblings  of  modem  wood-cutter's  and  etcher's 
prints.  I  will  only  say  that  the  single  series  of  these  pencil-drawings, 
from  the  story  of  Psyche,  which  I  have  been  able  to  plaoe  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford,  together  with  the  two  coloured  beginnings  from  the  stories  of 
Jason  and  Alcestis,^  are,  in  my  estimate,  quite  the  most  precious  gift,  not 
excepting  even  the  Loire  series  of  Turners,^  in  the  ratified  acceptance  of 
which  my  University  has  honoured  with  some  fixed  memorial  the  aims  of 
her  first  Art-Teacher. 


*■  [See  above,  p.  147.] 

*  Luke  zi  1 ;  and  see  Matthew  xiv.  10.1 
'  'See  Isaiah  IMi.  a] 

*  [See  above,  p.  106.] 

*  [See,  however,  AH  qf  England  (Vol.  XXXIII.  pp.  296-905).] 

*  [The  Psyche  drawings  are  Nos.  64-72  and  223  in  the  Educational  Series 
(VoL  XXI.  pp.  81,  96,  140);  one  of  them  is  shown  en  Pkte  XII.  in  Vol.  XXII. 
(p.  64).  The  drawing  of  ^'Love  and  Aloestis"  is  also  at  Oxford  (Vol.  XXL 
p.  300) ;  it  is  shown  on  Plate  VI.  m  VoL  XIX.  (p.  207).  The  drawing  of  "  The  Wives 
of  Jason,»  at  Oxford  (Vol.  XXI.  p.  300),  is  on  Plate  VII.  m  VoL  XIX.  (p.  206).] 

'  [See  VoL  XIII.  p.  6S9.] 
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like  those  of  Turner,  to  the  poorest  sight;  and  though  I 
am  discouraged  in  all  its  discouragements,  I  still  hold  in 
fulness  to  tibe  hope  of  it  in  which  I  wrote  the  dose  of 
the  third  lecture  I  ever  gave  in  Oxford— of  which  I  will 
ask  the  reader  here  in  conclusion  to  weigh  the  words,  set 
down  in  the  days  of  my  best  strength,  so  iGu*  as  I  know; 
and  with  the  uttermost  care  given  to  that  inaugural  Oxford 
work,  to  **  speak  only  that  which  I  did  know/'  ^ 

27.  ''Think  of  it,  and  you  will  find  that  so  £ur  from  art  being  immoral, 
little  else  except  art  is  moral; — that  life  without  industry  is  guilt,  and  in- 
dustry without  art  is  brutality:  and  for  the  words  'good/  and  'wicked/ 
used  of  men,  you  may  almost  substitute  the  words  '  Makers '  or  '  Destroyers.' 

"Far  the  greater  part  of  the  seeming  proraeri^  of  the  world  b,  so 
fitr  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  vain:  wholly  useless  for  any  kind 
of  good,  but  having  assigned  to  it  a  certain  inevitable  sequence  of  oestruc- 
tion  and  of  sorrow. 

"Its  stress  Is  only  the  stress  of  wandering  storm;  its  beauty  the  hectic 
of  plague:  and  what  is  called  the  history  of  mankind  is  too  often  the 
record  of  the  whirlwind,  and  the  map  of  the  spreading  of  the  leprosy. 
But  underneath  all  that,  or  in  narrow  spaces  of  dominion  in  the  midst  of 
it,  the  work  of  trtry  man,  '  qui  non  accepit  in  vanitatem  animam  suam,' 
endures  and  prospers ;  a  small  remnant  or  green  bud  of  it  prevailing  at  last 
over  eviL  And  though  fidnt  with  sickness,  and  encumbered  in  ruin,  the 
true  workers  redeem  inch  by  Inch  the  wilderness  into  garden  ground,  by 
the  help  of  their  joined  hands  the  order  of  all  things  is  surely  sustained 
and  vitally  expanded;  and  although  with  strange  vacillation,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  watcher,  the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night,  there  Is  no  hour 
of  human  existence  that  does  not  draw  on  towards  the  perfect  day. 

"  And  perfect  the  day  shall  be,  when  it  is  of  all  men  understood  that 
the  beauty  of  Holiness  must  be  in  labour  as  well  as  in  rest  Nay !  more, 
if  it  may  be,  in  labour;  in  our  strength,  rather  than  in  our  weakness; 
and  in  the  choice  of  what  we  shall  woric  for  through  the  six  days,  and 
may  know  to  be  good  at  their  evening  time,  than  in  the  choice  of  what 
we  pray  for  on  the  seventh,  of  reward  or  repose.  With  the  multitude 
that  keep  holiday,  we  may  perhaps  sometimes  vainly  have  gone  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  vainly  there  asked  for  what  we  fimded  would  be 
mercy;  but  for  the  few  who  labour  as  their  Lord  would  have  them,  the 
mercy  needs  no  seeking,  and  their  wide  home  no  hallowing.  Surely  good- 
ness and  mercy  shall  follow  them,  all  the  days  of  their  life,  and  they 
shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord— For  £ver."> 

1  [See  John  UL  11.] 

*[Lecturei  on  Art,  §§  95-96  (Vol.  XX.  pp.  93,  94).  The  word  "except"  (in 
line  2  of  the  extract  here)  di^u  not  italicised  in  Lecturef  <m  Art, 
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[BibHograpkieal  Note.—The  Letters  to  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleeon  form  one  of 
the  most  complicated  and  tiresome  chapters  in  the  Bibliography  of  Roskin. 
In  all,  64  of  snoh  Letters  have  been  printed  in  one  or  other  (or  in  several, 
and — ^in  the  case  of  a  few  Letters — in  all)  of  seven  different  pahlications : 
iiamel3r,  (1)  a  privately-printed  pamphlet;  (2)  the  Contemporary  Eeviow; 
(3)  and  (4)  a  collected  volume,  of  which  there  were  two  editions ;  (5)  On 
the  OU  Road;  (6)  a  revised  and  (so  &r  as  Raskin's  letters  are  conoemed) 
enlarged  edition  of  the  oollected  volume ;  and  (7)  a  privately-printed 
volume. 

The  Letters  may  be  divided  into  three  categories:  (L)  the  Principal 
Letters,  eleven  in  number,  on  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church;  (ii.) 
minor  Letters  referring  to  the  publication  of  the  same ;  and  (iii.)  Letters 
on  other  subjects. 

Of  the  seven  publications  described  below,  Nos.  1  and  2  contain  Letters 
(L)  only;  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  contain  Letters  (i.)  and  several  of  Letters  (iL) ; 
Nos.  6  and  7  contain  Letters  (i.),  several  more  of  Letters  (iL),  and  Letters 
(iiL) ;  but  No.  6  contains,  in  categories  (ii.)  and  (iii),  sevenl  Letters  which 
are  not  in  No.  7,  while  No.  7  contains  some  which  are  not  in  No.  6. 

In  this  Note,  it  is  proposed  to  give,  Jint,  the  usual  particulars  of  the 
seven  publications ;  oecondiy,  a  synopsis  of  the  sixty-four  Letters,  showing . 
(a)  in  which  of  the  several  publications  they  are  included,  and  (6)  where 
they  will  severally  be  found  in  the  present  edition;  and,  thirdly,  a  colla- 
tion of  the  text 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  Principal  Letters  came  to  be  written 
and  printed  are  explained  in  the  Introduction  (above,  p.  xxxiL). 

''LETTERS  TO  THE  CLERGY" 

1.  Firet  Edition  (October  1879). — This  was  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  the  pamphlet  is  rare.^    The  titl^-page  is  as  shown  here  on  p.  177. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  39.  Title-page  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  1-2.  ''Ex- 
planatory Notice"  by  Mr.  Malleson,  dated  "October  1879"  (with  blank 
reverse),  pp.  3-4,  as  follows: — 

"The  following  Lettori,  read  before  certain  clerical  societies,  are  now  printed 
for  oonrenieDoe  of  oonsoltation.  At  the  first  reading  of  them  in  IdS.  before  the 
Fomees  derioal  Society,  it  was  felt  that  the  matter  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration was  so  fall  and  so  varied  that  it  was  impossible  to  discuss  these  subjects 
fairly  and  profitably.  It  was  therefore  proposea  by  a  member  who  very  kindly 
undertook  to  defray  the  expense,  to  have  the  Letters  printed,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  each  member.  The  cleryy  receiving  them  are  recjaested,  if  they  feel  disposed, 
kindly  to  send  to  the  Editor  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  in  writing,  upon 
any  part  or  parts  of  them.  These  remarks  will  be  embodied,  without  the  names 
of  the  writers  (unless  desired  to  the  contrary),  in  a  treatise  or  essay  bv  the  Editor, 
who  will  nee  his  best  discretion  so  that  the  ideas  thus  entrusted  to  him  shaU  be 
treated  in  the  most  impartial  spirit  and  most  representative  manner  in  his  power." 

Introduction,  pp.  5-7,  as  follows : — 

"  The  first  reading  of  the  Letters  was  prefaced  with  the  following  remarks  :— 
* '  A  few  words  by  wav  of  introduction  will  be  absolutely  necessary  oefore  I  pro- 
ceed to  read  Mr.  Ruskin  s  letters.    They  originated  simply  in  a  prc^>osal  of  mme, 

1  "  Gknon  Bawnslev  kindly  offered  to  print  them  at  his  own  expense ;  only  as  many 
were  printed  as  would  be  sufficient  for  three  or  four  clerical  societies"  (F.  A.  M.,  at 
p.  260  fu  of  ed.  6). 
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which  met  with  so  ready  and  willing  a  reiponse,  that  it  almoit  seemed  like  a 
simnltaneous  thought.  They  are  adcbeeted  nominally  to  myself,  as  representing 
the  body  of  clergy  whose  secretary  I  have  the  honoar  to  be ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
therefore  addressed  to  this  Sooie^  primarily.  But  in  the  course  of  the  mat 
month  or  two  they  will  also  be  read  to  two  other  Clerical  Societies,~the  Ormskirk 
and  the  Brighton  (junior),— who  haTe  acceded  to  my  proposals  with  much  kind- 
ne«,  and  in  the  fint  mm  have  inTxted  me  of  their  own  accord.  I  have  vnder- 
takcdi,  to  the  best  of  m^  abiHty,  to  arrange  and  set  down  the  various  expressions 
of  opmion,  which  will  be  freelv  uttered.  In  so  limited  a  time,  many  who  may 
haTe  much  to  say  that  would  be  really  valuable  wiU  find  no  time  to-day  to 
deliver  it.  Of  these  brethren,  I  beg  that  they  will  do  me  the  favour  to  ez^rev 
their  views  at  their  leisure,  in  writing.  The  original  letters,  the  discussions, 
the  letters  which  mav  be  sugsested,  and  a  few  comments  of  the  Editoi^s,  will 
be  imUished  in  a  volume  which  will  appear,  I  trust,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year. 

"  I  will  now,  if  you  please,  undertake  the  somewhat  dangerous  reqx>nsibility 
of  avowinff  mv  own  impressions  of  the  letters  I  am  aboitt  to  read  to  you.  I 
own  that  I  believe  I  see  in  these  papers  the  development  of  a  principle  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance,— namely,  the  application  of  the  highest  staanlard 
in  toe  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  message  to  ourselves  as  clergymen,  and  from 
ourselves  to  our  congregations.  We  have  plenty  elsewhere  of  doctrine  and  dogma, 
and  undefiiiable  shMes  of  theolop^ieal  opinion.  Let  us  torn  at  last  to  practical 
questioos  presented  for  our  oonsidevation  by  an  eminent  layman  whose  field  of 
work  lies  quite  as  much  in  reliffion  and  ethics,  as  it  does,  reaching  to  so  splendid 
an  eminence,  in  Art.  A  man  n  wanted  to  show  to  both  clergy  and  laity  some- 
thing  of  the  full  foroe  and  meying  of  Qoepel  teaching.  Many  there  are,  and  I 
am  of  this  number,  whose  cry  is  '  SoBoriare  aliquif,' 

**  I  ask  vou,  if  jpossible,  to  do  in  an  hour  what  I  have  been  for  the  last  two 
months  trying  to  do,  to  divest  myself  of  old  forms  of  thought,  to  oast  off  self- 
indulgent  views  of  oar  duty  as  mimstcrs  of  religioo,  to  lift  ourselves  out  of 
those  grooves  in  whioh  we  are  apt  to  run  so  smoothlv  and  so  complacently,  per- 
suading  ourselves  that  all  is  well  just  as  it  is,  and  to  endeavour  to  strike  mto 
a  sterner,  harder  path,  beset  with  diJBcuHies.  but  stSU  the  path  of  duty.  These 
papers  will  demand  a  close,  a  patient,  and  in  some  places,  a  few  will  think,  an 
indulgent  consideration;  but  as  a  whole,  the  standard  taken  is,  as  I  firmly 
belicTe,  speaking  onlv  for  myself,  lofty  and  Christian  to  the  extent  of  an  almost 
ideal  perfeetion.  If  we  do  go  forward  straight  in  the  direotion  whi^  Mr. 
Buskin  points  out,  I  know  we  shall  come,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  chasm  ri^ht  across 
our  path.  Some  of  us,  I  hope,  will  unoauntedly  cross  it.  Let  each  judge  for 
bimself ,  rf  TiX€t  wlffruf  ^pw,^' 

An  extract  (on  the  value  of  Ruskin's  writings)  from  Preliininary  State- 
ment of  the  Raskin  Society  of  Manchester,  p.  8.  Text  of  the  eleven 
Letters,  pp.  9-^9.  There  is  no  headline,  the  pages  being  numbered 
centrally. 

Issued  in  stiff,  lavender-coloured  paper  wrappers,  with  the  title-page 
(enclosed  in  a  plain  ruled  frame)  reproduced  upon  the  front.    150  copies. 

2.  The  eleven  Letters  were  next  printed,  with  a  view  to  eliciting  wider 
discussion,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  December  1879,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  539- 
552.  The  article  was  headed  ''The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church,  j  Letters 
addressed  by  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.,  |  to  the  Clergy."  Some  explanatory 
remarks  then  followed : — 

''The  following  letters,  which  are  still  receiving  the  careful  consideration  of 
many  of  my  brother  clergy,  are,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor,  now  printed  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  with  the  object  of  eliciting  a  further  and  wider  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  In  addition  to  the  subjoined  brief  Introductory  Address,  I  desire 
here  to  say  that  every  reader  of  these  remarkable  Letters  should  remember  that 
they  have  prooeeded  from  the  pen  of  a  very  eminent  layman,  who  has  not  had 
the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  any  special  theological  training;  but  yet 
whoee  extensive  studies  in  Art  have  not  prevented  him  from  fully  reoogniBng, 
and  boldly  avowing,  his  belief  that  religion  is  everybody's  business,  and  hie  not 
less  than  another's.  The  draught  may  be  a  bitter  one  for  some  of  us ;  but  it  is 
a  salutary  medicine,  and  we  ought  not  to  shrink  from  swallowing  it. 
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*'  I  thall  be  g]ad  to  reeeiTe  such  ezprossioiis  off  opinion  as  I  may  be  favoured 
with  ttcm  the  thooriitf ol  readers  of  the  OonUmporarif  Stffiew,  Those  oommeirtB 
or  replies,  along  with  the  original  letters,  and  an  essay  or  oommenlary  from  myself 
as  editor,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Strahan  k  Co.,  and  appear  early  in  the 
spring;  the  volome  being  doeed  by  a  reply,  or  Epilogue,  from  Mr.   Busldn 


'*F.  A.  Malluon,  M.A. 
*<Tbx  Vicaiuob, 

"  BROUQBTON-IH-FUB2IB88." 

The  ''Introduction/'  reprinted  from  No.  1^  came  next;  followed  by  the 
eleren  Letters. 

a  (hUeoted  Voham,  wUk  additional  matter  (1880).^The  publication  of 
the  Letters  in  the  Oantemparary  brought  Mr.  Malleeon  varioos  oonmiuni- 
catima,  and  Roskin  agreed  to  the  repablioation  of  hia  Letters  in  a  book^ 
lor  which  he  wrote  an  Epilogue.    The  title-page  is  as  follows: — 

The  Lord's  Prayer  |  and  the  Church  |  Letters  to  the  Qergy  |  By  John 
Ruskin^  D.C.L  |  With  Replies  from  Clergy  and  Laity^  and  an  |  Epi- 
logue by  Mr.  Ruskin.  |  Edited^  with  Eaaays  and  Comments,  by  |  iJie 
Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A«  |  Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess  |  [Pub- 
lUher$*  device — an  Anchor,  efc.]  |  Strahan  and  Company  Limited  | 
34  Paternoster  Row,  London  |  [AU  rights  reeerved\. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvL  +371.  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the  reverse :  '*  Haaelly 
Watson^  A  Viney,  Printers,  London  and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iiL,  iv.  The 
Introduction^  by  Mr.  Malleson^  to  ed.  1  was  again  reprinted,  pp.  v.-ix. 
Contents,  pp.  xL-xiiL  Rusldn's  Letters,  pp.  1-45.  Essays  and  Comments, 
by  Mr.  MalleMin,  pp.  49-121.  (Three  ''Minor  Letters"  from  Ruskin  were 
included  on  pp.  103-106.)  Pre&tory  remarks  to  ''  Letters  from  Clergy  and 
Laity,"  by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  126-128^  in  the  course  of  which  he  says: — 

"  Before  tbe  sheets  are  sent  to  press  thev  will  be  perused  by  Mr.  Boskia,  who 
will  then  use  his  privilege  of  replying,  thus  bringing  the  volume  to  a  oondusion." 

Letters  from  Clergy  and  Laity,  pp.  129-328.  Efnlogue  by  Ruskin,  pp.  331- 
^63.  Appendix  (containing  extracts  from  two  more  Minor  Lettsrs  from 
Ruskin),  pp.  364-371.  Each  division  of  the  book  has  its  own  title  as  head- 
line on  each  page. 

Issued  (in  the  latter  half  of  1880)  in  brown-coloured  doth,  lettered 
across  the  back:  ^'The  Lord's  Prayer  |  and  the  Church.  |  Letters  to  |  the 
Clergy  |  By  |  John  Ruskin,  D.C.L.  |  With  replies  from  Clergy  |  and  Laity. 
I  Edited  by  the  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleeon,  M.A."  Price  7s.  6d.  The  edition 
was  rapidly  sold  out. 

4.  Coileeted  Voiume:  Second  Edition;  {a)  First  Issue  (1880).— Called 
'^ Second  Edition"  on  the  title-page,  which  otherwise  resembles  that  of 
the  preceding  edition.  The  only  difference  in  tbe  contents  of  the  book  is 
the  insertion  of  an  additional  letter  (from  Miss  Whately),  occupying 
pp.  328-341.  The  Epilogue  thus  becomes  pp.  343-377,  and  the  Appendix 
pp.  378-385. 

Issued  in  brown-coloured  cloth,  in  all  respects  resembling  its  predecessor. 
Price  7s.  6d. 

(6)  Be-i^sue  (1883).— This  was  turned  out  in  violet-coloured  cloth,  lettered 
difiisrently  across  the  back,  thus:  ''The  |  Lord's  |  Prayer  |  and  the  |  Church 
I  Letters  by  |  John  Ruskin  |  Malleson  |  Strahan  &  Co."    Price  78.  6d. 
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5.  The  Letters  by  Ruskin  (only)  and  his  Epilogue  were  next  reprinted 
inOntkeOid  Rood  (for  Bibliographical  Note  on  which,  see  above,  pp.  85-89). 
The  Letters  occupied  §§  220-266 ;  in  ed.  1  (1886),  pp.  802-^2 ;  in  ed.  2 
(1899),  vol.  iii.  pp.  310-862. 

6.  OoUeeled  Volume,  revised  edilum  (1896). --Called  ''Third  Edition*'  on 
the  title-page,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

Letters  |  to  the  Clergy  |  on  |  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church  |  By 
John  Rusldn,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  |  With  Replies  from  Clergy  and  Laity, 
and  I  an  Epilogue  by  Mr.  Ruskin  |  Edited,  with  Essays  and  Comments, 
by  the  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A.  |  Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess  | 
Third  Edition  |  With  Additional  Letters  by  Mr.  Ruskin  |  London  | 
George  Allen,  166,  Charing  Cross  Road  |  1896  |  [Ati  rights  reserved]. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xviii.+332.  Title-page  (with  imprint  on  the  reverse: 
''Printed  by  BaUantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.  |  At  the  Ballantyne  Press"), 
pp.  iii.,  iv.  "Introduction"  (as  in  previous  editions),  pp.  v.-ix.  "Preface 
to  the  Third  Edition,"  pp.  xi.-xvi.,  as  follows :-— 

*'  Having  been  uiged  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  the  voliime  first  edited  by 
me  in  1880.  and  having  willingly  aooepted  the  invitation  to  do  so,  it  will  naturally 
be  expected  that  I  should  give  some  account  of  the  drcomstances  which  have  led 
me  to  take  the  somewhat  mrasoal  step  of  reviving  a  book  which  has  for  twelve 
years  been  lying  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

*'0n  the  fint  conception  of  this  volume  I  applied  to  Messrs.  Strahan,  to 
produce  it  before  the  reading  and  thinking  worlo.  I  should  have  done  more 
wiselv,  no  doubt,  had  I  offered  the  publication  to  Mr.  (George  Allen,  Bir.  Buskin's 
well-KUOwn  publisher.  It  avails  not  to  explain  why  I  chose  a  different  course,  of 
wMch  subeeouent  events  only  too  soon  showed  me  the  error;  for  after  the  iirBt 
edition  had  been  sold  off  in  a  week,  and  while  the  second  was  partly  sold  and 
partly  in  preparation,  Messrs.  Strahan's  failure  was  announced,  greatly  to  my 
surj^rise ;  my  somewhat  isolated  position  in  the  north  couuti^  so  far  from  London 
keeping  me  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  what  was  passing  in  the  literary 
world. 

"  Reasonable,  business-like  people  would  ask,  why  did  I  not  make  an  effort 
to  rescue  my  little  barque  out  of  the  general  wreckage^  and  why  did  I  not, 
remembering  that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  with  much  kindness  n#ely  bestowed  the  copy- 
right on  me,  save  the  second  edition  and  arrange  with  another  pubUaher  to  carry 
the  work  on  t  But  I  was  failing  at  the  time  with  the  illness  which  was  effectually 
cured  only  by  a  long  sojourn  amidst  or  very  near  to  the  ice  and  snow  of  the 
Alpsi  I  was  incapable  of  much  exertion,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  much  care. 
Besides  which  I  am  not  a  professed  literaiT  man,  beinff  chiefly  interested  in  the 
woik  of  my  rural  parish  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Disirict,  and  i^onld  not  think 
it  fair,  or  even  possible,  if  I  may  use  an  equestrian  metaphor,  to  attempt  to  ride 
two  horses  at  once. 

"So  Mr.  Ruskin's  letters,  etc,  as  edited  by  the  present  writer,  came  to  be 
entirely  laid  by,  though  not  forgotten  by  the  hosts  of  Bir.  Ruskin's  friends, 
followers,  and  admirers,  who  regretted  the  suspension  of  so  valuable  a  work  and 
so  rich  in  great  thoughts,  teachings,  and  suggestions. 

"So  things  remained  untQ  August  1895,  when  a  new  friend,  Mr.  Smart,  gave 
me  the  pleasure  of  a  visit,  and  we  talked  over  the  oireumstances  just  nair^ed. 
Passing  over  several  very  pleasant  meetings  in  London,  let  it  be  sufficient  to 
menti(m  that  under  the  impulse  of  Mr.  Gtoorge  Allen's  encouragement,  and 
cheered  by  the  valuable  assistance  and  oo-operation  of  another  friend,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wise.  I  agreed  to  carrr  forward  this  Third  Edition  with  the  full  approbation 
and  consent  of  Mr.  Rusidn  himself,  though  it  should  be  said  that  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  health,  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  him  on  any  of  the  deteils 
of  the  publicatioo. 

*'  But  it  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  volume.  Mr.  Alien  and  Mr.  Wise,  having 
gone  over  much  of  my  oorrespondence  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  were  good  enoogh  to 
express  a  desire  that  some  of  those  letters  addressed  to  myself  as  a  friend  should 
be  embodied  in  the  present  volume,  as  being  stroufl^y  illustrative  of  his  views 
on  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  his  more  formal  Letters  to  the  Clergy.    I  may 
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daim  pardon  for  a  feeUnff  of  flpreat  aatufaotioii  with  the  circomstanoe  that  in 
the  oonrae  of  so  long  and  to  delicate  a  correepondenoe  as  it  contained  in  this 
▼olmne»  noTor  has  a  dond  ovenhadowed  onr  paths  in  this  matter,  nerer  has  a 
cold  blast  from  the  east  sent  a  shiver  through  my  system,  nor,  I  presume,  his. 
For  had  Mr.  Raskin  felt  any  resentment  at  anything  I  wrote,  with  his  usual 
downright  frankness  he  would  not  have  been  bsiokward  for  an  hoar  in  ezpress- 
izijg  in  vehement  language  what  he  felt.  Bat  from  first  to  last  my  intercourse 
with  that  kind  and  eminently  distiDguished  friend  has  been  kept  bright  and 
hapirr  by  his  unvarying  serenity. 

'*  The  Letters  from  Clergy  aikd  Laity  in  this  Third  Edition  occupy  much  less 
spaoe  than  in  the  original  one.  It  was  Mr.  Raskin's  wish  that  they  should  be 
subjected  to  some  process  of  alnidgment ;  besides  which  the  allowing  of  spaoe 
for  the  new  feature  of  additional  Ruskin  Letters  made  a  curtailment  in  another 
direction  necessary.  The  plan  which  seemed  to  me  the  least  discotirteous  to  my 
nomerous  correspondents  of  that  time  has  been  to  make  a  selection  of  passages 
from  a  certain  number  of  the  Letters. 

"F.  A.  Mallbsoh. 

"Thb  Vicaraob, 

* '  BR0UaHT0N-IK-FUItNB8S. 
**J«muarp  1896. " 

Contents,  p.  xviL  Roskin't  Eleven  Letters,  pp.  1-47.  £88a3r8  and  Com- 
ments, by  Mr.  Melleson,  pp.  51-129  (the  ^' Minor  Letters"  included  in  the 
preceding  edition  are  transferred  to  a  later  place).  '^  Letters  from  Clergy 
and  Laity,"  with  Mr.  Malleson's  prefettory  note,  pp.  ldd-2ia  Half-tiUe 
'^Letters  from  Brantwood-on-the-Lake  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bronghton- 
in-Fomess"),  p.  219.  ''Preface"  to  them,  by  Mr.  Malleson,  pp.  221-223. 
Fifty-one  Letters  (47  from  Ruskin  >),  pp.  223-286.  Ruskin's  Epilogue, 
pp.  289-322.  Appendix  (with  an  additional  note  by  Ruskin),  pp.  325-^2. 
Issued  on  May  11, 1896,  in  green  cloth,  uniform  with  the  Small  Edition 
of  Ruskin's  books,  lettered  across  the  back,  <*  Ruskin  |  Letters  to  |  The 
Clergy."  Price  5s.  net ;  reduced  in  January  1904  to  3s.  6d.  This  edition 
is  still  current. 

7.  The  Eleven  Letters  (but  not  the  Epilogue),  with  various  others,  were 
next  issued  in  1896  in  a  privately-printed  volume,  with  the  following  title- 
page:— 

Letters  |  from  |  John  Ruskin  |  to  |  Rev.  F.  A.  Malleson,  M.A.  |  Vioar 
oj  Brou§kUm^4$^Fume99  \  Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise  |  Lond&n:  Privateiy 
Printed]  1896. 

Octavo,  pp.  xii.+102.  Htle-page  (with  blank  reverse),  pp.  lii.,  iv.  On 
p.  V.  is  tiie  intimation,  ^'The  Impression  of  this  book  is  limited  to  a  few 
copies  for  Private  Circulation  only."    On  p.  6  is  the  following  "Note": — 

"Of  the  thirty-eight  Letters  oontained  in  this  volume  ten  have  ahready  been 
printed,  though  in  a  sadly  garbled  and  mutilated  form.^  These  ten  originaUv 
appeared  in  Letten  to  tkt  Clergy,  a  privately-printed  pamphlet  issned  in  1879, 
and  were  afterwards  included  in  The  Lorat  Prayer  anA  th€  Church,  1880 
(second  ed.  1883),  from  which  work  Mr.  Wedderbum  reprinted  them  ia  On  the 
OM  Boad,  The  whole  thirty-eight  are  now  given  precisely  from  the  original 
holographs." 

Contents,  pp.  viL-xii.  Letters,  pp.  3-102,  On  a  page  fiunng  p.  102  is 
the  device  of  ^'The  Ashley  Library." 

>  Nos.  12  and  16  are  from  Malleson  to  Ruskin ;  No.  22  is  from  Oanon  Farrar  to 
Malleson ;  and  No.  24,  from  Miss  Susanna  Beever  to  him. 

>  On  this  sabjeot,  see  below,  p.  187. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  RUSKIN'S  LETTERS  TO  MALLESON 

The  following  list  enumerates  all  Raskin's  printed  Letters  to  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Malleeon  ;  states  in  which  of  the  seven  puhlications  described  above 
(and  here  referred  to  as  ^'ed.  1,"  ^'ed.  2,"  etc.)  thej  have  appeared ;  and 
gives  references  to  the  places  in  the  present  edition  where  they  will  be 
found: — 

1.  1872,  November  l.^No.  1  in  ed.  l.-^Utten.^ 

2.  Undated.— No.  2  in  ed.  6^  p.  ^M.—LMgn. 

3.  1875|  July  23.— No.  2  in  ed.  7.     Partly  given   in  No.  3  of  ed.  6, 

pp.  225-228  (where  it  is  wrongly  dated  ^'1879").— Xsfteiv. 

4.  1876,  September  a— No.  3  in  ed.  7  (pp.  10-11,  where  it  is  wrongly 

dated  '' Brantwood ").  The  P,8.  only  is  No.  4  in  ed.  6, 
pp.  228-229  (where  it  is  wrongly  dated  «' 1879 ").— £s<t«r#. 

5.  1879,  June  20.— Letter  L*  in  LetterM  to  the  Ckrgy  (pp.  9-10  in  ed.  1 ; 

p.  541  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  1,  2  in  eds.  3  and  4).  §  223 
m  On  the  (Hd  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  302-^03  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii. 
pp.  310-311  in  ed.  2);  pp.  3,  4  in  ed.  6.  No.  4  in  ed.  7 
(pp.  12,  13).— S^Aw,  p.  191. 

6.  1879,  June  23.— Letter  XL  in  IMen  to  the  Okrgy  (pp.  10-12  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  541-542  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  3-5  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  224,  225  in  On  ^/btf  (Mtf  Boad  (vol  ii.  pp.  303-305  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  HL  pp.  311-313  in  ed.  2);  pp.  5-7  in  ed.  6.  No.  5  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  14-16).— Bcfow,  pp.  192-193. 

7.  1879,  July  6.— Ed.  1  of  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  12-14)  gave  a  portion 

of  this  letter  (''What  I  send  you"  to  the  end*)  and  the  post- 
script (not  there  caDed  such).  The  portion  of  the  letter  was 
not  included  in  the  next  publications,  as  Ruskin  struck  it  out 
in  revising  ed.  1,  the  postocript  only  becoming  Letter  III,  of 
the  Letters  to  the  Clergy;  p.  542  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  6, 
7  in  eds.  3  and  4  of  Letters  to  the  Clergy.  §  226  in  On  the  Old 
Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  305-306  in  ed.  1  ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  313-^14  in 
ed.  2) ;  pp.  8-9  in  ed.  6.  The  rest  of  the  Letter  was  s^Mrately 
printed  in  ed.  6  as  No.  1  in  the  supplementary  Letters,  where 
it  was  wrongly  dated  ''July  8"  (pp.  223-224).— i^  the  whole 
Later,  see  behw,  pp.  193-194. 

8.  1879,  July  8.— Letter  IV.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  14-16  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  542-3  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  7-10  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  227,  228  in  On  the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  306-308  in  ed.  1 ; 
voL  iii  pp.  314-^16  in  ed.  2);  pp.  9-12  in  ed.  6.  No.  7  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  20-22).— JMm0,  pp.  194-196. 

9.  1879,  July  10.— Letter  V.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  16-18  in  ed.  1  ; 

pp.  543-544  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  10-12  in  eda.  3  and  4). 
%  2S»  \VL  On  the  Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  308-309  in  ed.  1 ;  vol  iii 
pp.  316-317  in  ed.  2);  pp.  12-14  in  ed.  a  No.  8  in  ed.  7 
(pp.  23-25).— Jft5*w,  pp.  19e-197. 

1  That  is,  the  oollection  of  Private  Letters  in  Tola.  XXXVL,  XXXYU. 

•  O^Oled  Letter  U.  in  ed.  1  (where  it  ia  added  that  "the  first  Letter  ii  not 
printed  here/'  and  where  the  munben  of  all  the  Letters  differ  from  those  in  the 
later  editions),  bat  oalled  Letter  L  in  aubeetment  editions. 

s  Omitting,  however,  the  words  "do"  and  **if  anything." 
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la  18791,  Julr  12 — ^Lfltter  VI.  in  Utt8r4  to  the  Olm-gy  (pp.  18-21  in  ed.  1 ; 
pp.  544-545  in  tbe  Oontempotwif ;  pp  13-17  in  tds.  3  and  4). 
^2ao^2SlinOntheOld  Road  (vol.  iL  pp.  309-312  in  ed.  1 ; 
Tol.  iiL  pp.  318-320  in  ttd.  2) ;  pp.  15-19  in  ed.  6.  No.  9  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  2^-30).— B«&Ho,  pp.  197-199. 

11.  1879>  July  14.— Letter  VII.  in  LBtttrs  to  the  Chr^  (pp.  21-24  in  ed.  1 ; 

pp.  545-546  in  the  Omtmr^^orary;  pp.  17-22  in  eds.  3  and  4). 
§§  232,  2S^  in  On  the  Old  Bead  (vol.  iL  pp.  312-315  in  ed.  1 ; 
ToL  iiLi  pp.  321-324  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  19-25  in  ed.  6.  No.  10  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  31^35).— BsJ^io,  pp.  199-202. 

12.  1879,  Jnly  30l— No.  11  in  ed.  7  (pp.  38-37).     No.  5  in  the  sapple- 

raentny  Letters  of  ed.  8  (pp.  229-230).— ^«^^,  p.  234. 
la  1879,  Jnlj  31.— No.  12  in  ed.  7  (pp.  38-39).     No.  6  in  the  siippl^- 
mentary  Letters  of  ed.  8  (pp.  230-231).— Be^bter,  p.  234. 

14.  1879,  August  2. — ^No.  13  in  ed.  7  (p.  40).    No.  7  in  the  supplementary 

Letters  of  ed.  6  (p.  232).— BeAno,  p.  235. 

15.  1879,  August  4.— No.  14  in  ed.  7  (pp.   41-42).     No.  8  in  the  sup- 

plementory  Letters  of  ed.  6  (pp.  233-234).— Be^^,  p.  235. 

16.  1879,  August  7.— No.   15  in  ed.  7  (pp.  43-44).     No.   9  in  the  sup- 

plementory  Letters  n>f  ed.  6  (pp.  234-235).— JSe^to,  p.  235. 

17.  1879,  August  9,  with  postscript  of  August  13,  and  a  further  letter 

dated  by  Mr.  Malleson  (wrongly)  August  12.— Letter  VIU.  in 
Lettere  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  24-29  in  ed.  1 ;  pp.  546-548  in  the  Con- 
temporary;  pp.  23-30  in  eds.  3  and  4).  §§  234-237  in  On  the 
Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  316-320  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  324-329  in 
ed.  2) ;  pp  25-32  in  ed.  6.  No.  16  in  ed.  7  (pp.  45-51) :  the 
^'further  letter"  is,  however,  not  there  given.  It  was  not 
dated  by  Ruskin.— B«/bio,  pp.  202-205. 
la  1879,  August  9.— No.  10  in  the  supplementary  Letters  of  ed.  6  (p.  235). 
— BsAnp,  p.  236. 

19.  1879,  August  19.— Letter  IX.  in  Latere  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  29-^2  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  548-549  in  the  Oomtempora^;  pp.  30-38  in  eds.  8 
and  4).  §S  238,  239  in  On  ^Aa  (Mtf  Read  (vol  iL  pp.  320-322 
in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  329^331  in  ed.  2) ;  ppw  32-^  in  ed.  a 
No.  17  in  ed.  7  (pp.  52-65).— JM>«,  pp  206-207. 

20.  1879,  AuguH  3a— No.  18  in  ed.  7  (p^  56-57).— X««ter#. 

SI.  1879,  Septamber  2.— No.  19  in  ed.  7  (p^  58-59).  No.  11  in  the  sop- 
plementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp  236-237).— J^ittMV. 

22.  1879,  September  a— Letter  X.  in  Lettere  to  the  Clergy  (pp.   32-36  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  549-551  in  the  Contemporary;  ^ip,  34-39  in  eds.  3 
and  4).  §§  240-243  m  On  the  Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  328-326 
in  ed.  1 ;  voL  iii  pp.  381-335  in  ed.  2) ;  pp.  36-42  in  ed.  a 
No.  20  in  ed.  7  (pp.  60-85).— IMwr,  pp.  208-210. 

23.  1879,  September  5.— No.   13  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(pp.  240-241).— JMM9,  p.  236. 

24.  1879,  Sej^mber  7.— No.  14  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(p.  241).-'Letter9. 

25.  1879,  September  9.— No.  15  in  those  Letters  (pp.  241-243).     No.  21 

in  ed.  7  (pp.  W-eD.—Lettere. 
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26.  1879^  September  13.— Printed  among  the  '' Letters  and  Comments" 

in  Letters  to  the  Clergy,  eds.  3  and  4  (p.  103).  §  247  in  Oi»  ^ 
Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  32d-330  in  ed.  1 ;  voL  iil  pp.  338-339  in 
ed.  2).  No.  17  in  tbe  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  246- 
247).    No.  22  in  ed.  7  (p.  ^).Sehw,  p.  236. 

27.  1879,  September  14. — Printed  among  the  ^Letters  and  Comments"  in 

Letters  to  the  Clergy,  eds.  3  and4  (p.  104).  %  24n  m  On  the  Old 
Road  (voL  ii.  p.  330  in  ed.  1 ;  yol.  iii.  p.  339  in  ed.  2).  No.  18 
in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  247-248).  No.  23  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  69-70).— J?eAw,  p.  236. 

28.  1879,  September  14.— Letter  XI.  in  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  36-39  in 

ed.  1 ;  pp.  551-652  in  the  Contemporary;  pp.  40-45  in  eds. 
3  and  4).  §§  244-246  ia  On  the  Old  Road  (voL  ii.  pp.  326-^29 
in  ed.  1 ;  vol  liL  pp.  335-338  in  ed.  2);  pp.  42-47  in  ed.  6. 
No.  24  in  ed.  7  (pp.  71-76).— JBfefoto,  pp.  210-213. 

29.  1879,  September  16. — ^No.  19  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(p.  248).— X^e^f. 

30.  1879  (undated).— No.  20  in  the  same  (p.  £49).— JB^ibw,  p.  237. 

31.  1879,  October  13.— No.  21  in  the  same  (pp.  249-250).    No.  25  in  ed.  7 

(pp.  77-78).- IteAnr,  p.  237. 

32.  1879,  October  17.— Partly  printed  in  the  ^'Letters  and  Comments"  in 

Letters  to  the  Clergy,  eds.  3  and  4  (pp.  104-105).  §  248  in  On 
the  Old  Road  (vol.  ii.  pp.  330-331  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  339- 
340  in  ed.  2).  Printed  more  Mly  as  No.  23  in  the  supple- 
mentary Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  251-254).  No.  26  (complete)  in 
ed.  7  (pp.  79-81).— jBteAw,  pp.  237-238. 

33.  1879,  October  31.— No.  27  in  ed.  7  (p.  82).— Bfefow,  p.  238. 

34.  1879,  November  7. — No.  25   in  the  supplementary  Letters  in   ed.  6 

(pp.  256-257).— Btetotr,  p.  238. 

35.  1879,  November  12.— No.  28  in  ed.  7  (p.  83).— .B^/itHf;,  p.  238. 

36.  1879,  November  19. — No.  26  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 

(pp.  257-258).— X««w. 

37.  1880,  January  5.— No.  27  in  the  same  (pp.  258-259).— JMoto,  p.  239. 

38.  1880,  January  7.— No.  28  in  the  same  (pp.  259-260).— BsAmo,  p.  239. 

39.  1880,.  April  14.— No.  31  in  the  same  (p.  262).-'Belouf,  p.  239. 

40.  1880,  April  17.— No.  30  in  the  same  (pp.  261-262).— JSefow,  p.  239. 

41.  1880,  May  9.— No.  32  in  the  same  (pp.  262-263).— Bsfoio,  p.  239. 

42.  1880,  May  10. — Partly  printed  in  an  Appendix   to  eds.  3  and  4  of 

Letters  to  the  Clergy,  where  the  letter  is  wrongly  dated  "  May  16  " 
(p.  371  in  ed.  3 ;  p.  385  in  ed.  4).  Thence  reprinted  in  a  foot- 
note to  ^  2^  in  On  the  (M  Road  (vol  ii.  p.  333  n.  in  ed.  1 ; 
vol.  iiL  p.  342  n.  in  ed.  2).  Printed  (complete)  as  No.  29  in  the 
supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  260-261).  No.  29  in  ed.  7, 
without  the  postscript  (pp.  84-85).— .8Mo«o,  p.  240. 

43.  1880,  May  (day  not  given).— No.  30  in  ed.  7  (pp.  86-87).— 2^er». 

44.  1880,  May  14.— Partly  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  eds.  3  and  4  of 

Letters  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  370-371  in  ed.  3 ;  pp.  384-^85  in  ed.  4). 
Thence  reprinted  in  a  footnote  to  %  24d  in  On  the  Old  Road 
(voL  ii.  p.  333  n.  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  p.  342  n.  iu  ed.  2X  Printed 
(complete)  as  No.  33  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6 
(pp.  263-264).  No.  31  in  ed.  7,  with  a  sentence  omitted  (pp.  88- 
89).— Be^Ho,  p.  240. 
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4ft.  1880^  May  26.— No.  34  in  the  gupplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (p.  266). 
No.  32  in  ed.  7>  with  a  lentence  omitted  (p.  90). — Behw, 
pp.  240-241. 

46.  1880,  June  7. — No.  8ft  in  the  supplementary  Letters  in  ed.  6  (pp.  267- 

268X    No.  33  in  ed.  7>  with  two  sentences  omitted  (pp.  91- 
^Y-^Behw,  p.  241. 

47.  1880^  Jane  13.— No.  36  in  the  same  (pp.  270-271). ~B»Ah0^  p.  241. 

48.  1880  (undated,  but  before  June  2ft). — No.  37  in  the  supplementary 

Letters  in  ed.  6  (p.  269).— Be/iMo,  p.  241. 

49.  1880,  June  2ft.— No.  40  in  the  same  (pp.  271-273).— BeAw,  p.  242. 
ftO.  1880,  June  27.— No.  38  in  the  same  (>p.  270-271).— J9^Amc>  p.  242. 
ftl.  1880,  July  (day  not  given).— No.  43  in  the  same  (pp.  277-278),  where 

it  is  erroneously  included   among  Letters   of  1881. — Behw, 

pp.  242-243. 
ft2.  1880,  June  and  July«— Epilogue  to  Letten  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  331-363 

in  ed.  3 ;  pp.  34ft-377  in  ed.  4).    !!  249-266  in  On  the  Old  Road 

(yoL  iL  pp.  332-dft2  in  ed.  1 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  341-362  in  ed.  2) ; 

pp.  289-322  in  ed.  ^.—B^hw,  pp.  21ft-230. 
ft3.  1880,  July  1ft.— No.  39  in  the  same  (p.  2^1).— Utters. 
ft4.  1881,  April  la— No.  41  in  the  same  (pp.  273-27ft)^  where  it  is  wrongly 

dated  ''  April  30."    No.  34  in  ed.  7  (pp.  93-94).— Be/ow,  p.  243. 
ftft.  1881,  April  14.— A  note  in  a  MS.  sent  to  Mr.  Malleson.    Printed  in 

the  Appendix  to  ed.  6  of  Lettere  to  the  Clergy  (pp.  331-332).— 

Below,  p.  233. 
ft6.  1881,  April  23.— No.  42  in  the  same  (pp.  27ft-277)>  where  Mr.  Malleson 

made  some  omissions.     No.  3ft  (complete)  in  ed.  7  (pp*  9ft- 

97).— X€«er#. 
ft7.  1881  (undated,  but  apparently  referring  to  the  same  subject). — No.  44 

in  the  same  (pp.  278-279).— X«ftef«. 
ft8.  1881,  May  26.— No.  4ft  in  the  same  (pp.  280-281).— Xs<(er#. 
ft9.  1881,  August  26.— No.  46  in  the  same  (p.  281).— X«ftef«. 
6a  1881,  October  21.— No.  47  in  the  same  Qip.  281-282).— X^e^etv. 

61.  1882,  November  1ft.— No.  48  in  the  same  (pp.  282-283).— I^ftert. 

62.  1882,  November  20.— No.  49  in  the  same  (pp.  283-284).     No.  36  in 

ed.  7  (pp.  98-99).— Xetter#. 

63.  1883,  January  22.— No.  ftO  in  the  same  (pp.  284-28ft).    No.  37  in  ed.  7 

(pp.  100-101).— Z«««rt. 

64.  1883,  February  6.— No.  ftl  in  the  same  (p.  286).     No.  38  in  ed.  7 

(p.  102).— Btffoir,  p.  243. 


COLLATION  OF  THE  TEXT 

The  principal  Letters  (I.-XI.),  as  printed  by  Mr.  Malleson  (in  publi- 
cati<ms  1-6),  show  numerous  alterations  from  the  original  MS.  of  them, 
from  which  ed.  7  was  printed.  These  variations,  which  are  detailed  on 
the  following  pages,  are  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  in  which  all  the  eds.  1-6 
differ  from  ed.  7 ;  (2)  those  in  which  eds.  2-6  thus  differ.  The  editor  of  the 
privately-printed  edition  (ed.  7)  seems,  from  his  Note  (see  above,  p.  183), 
to  have  assumed  that  Mr.  Blalleson  made  all  the  alterations ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  (2),  for  Mr.  Allen  had  a  copy  of  ed.  1  revised  by 
Ruakin  in  his  own  hand.    With  regard  to  (1),  some  of  the  variations  may 
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hav«  been  aHemtioiis  made  in  Ruskm'B  MS.  by  Mr.  Malleaon,  Vut  wtmay.  of 
the  aheralions  are  of  a  kind  that  Mr.  Malleson  oould  hardly  have  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  make ;  they  often  bear  strong  internal  evidenoe  of  Raskin's 
band  in  revision.  The  present  editors  have  therefore  assumed  that  for  the 
most  part  the  alterations  were  either  made  by  Raskin  or  approved  by  him ; 
the  text  of  ed.  7  is  consequently  not  followed,  except  in  one  or  two  places 
where  Mr.  Malleson's  text  is  obviously  wrong  (probably  owing  to  mia- 
prints),  and  for  suppljdng  passages  which  Mr.  Malleson  had  omitted. 

Of  the  differences  between  the  revised  text  and  the  original  MS.  letters 
(followed  in  publication  No.  7),  some  are  recorded  in  footnotes,  and  to  them 
a  reference  only  is  here  supplied.    The  other  variations  are  as  follow  :*- 

Letter  I.,  line  6,  the  MS.  reads  '^ .  .  ,  long  so  earnest,  if  in  any 
wise  it  were  possible  «  .  ." ;  line  10,  ^^ ...  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  .  .  ." 

Letter  XL,  line  9,  the  MS.  reads  ''guwts"  for  '"friends";  line  10, 
"mathematical"  for  "exact";  line  13,  "on"  for  "upon";  lines  16-26, 
see  p.  192  n. 

Letter  lU.,  line  1  of  the  P^.,  the  MS.  has  no  "a"  before  "clear 
answer";  line  9,  it  has  "in  its  essential  conditions"  after  "Gospel  of 
Christ." 

Letter  IV.,  line  20,  the  MS.  has  no  ''that"  after  "think";  lines  35 
and  36,  it  does  not  contain  "of  mine";  line  27,  "entire"  is  underlined 
(italieised  accordingly  in  ed.  7). 

Letter  V.,  line  19,  "tpe//"  is  not  underlined  in  the  MS.;  line  24,  "for 
all,"  not  in  the  MS. ;  lines  27-29,  see  p.  197  n. 

Letter  VL,  line  9,  the  MS.  has  "civil"  for  "reverent"  in  ed.  1;  line 
12,  it  omitB  "the  words";  line  13  reads  "delicate"  for  "passionless"; 
lines  19-21,  read  "...  the  seventh  verse,  marking  the  real  power  of  the 
£nglish  .  .  .";  line  23,  reads  "need"  for  "needs";  line  34,  omits  "so"; 
line  38,  has  "however"  after  "which,"  instead  of  after  "myself";  line 
41,  has  "  of  consideration  "  after  "subject"  and  "meeting"  for  "meetings"  ; 
line  42,  "possible"  instead  of  "probable";  line  56,  "His"  for  "the"; 
lines  57  and  58,  read  "...  our  souls  only,  but  those  outcast  ones."  For 
a  P.8.,  see  p.  199  n. 

Letter  VII.,  line  16,  the  MS.  omits  "human";  lines  19  and  20,  "us" 
and  "if"  are  underlined  in  the  MS.;  line  24,  the  MS.  has  "confusion" 
for  "comparison"  (and  the  latter  reading  is  obviously  a  mistake,  though 
Ruskin  in  reading  ed.  1  did  not  detect  it);  lines  30,  35,  39,  "Thine," 
"pray,"  and  "that"  are  underlined  in  the  MS.  (and  here,  again,  the 
italicising  is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  sense);  line  44,  it  omits  "its'* 
before  "joy";  line  50,  underlines  "have";  line  53,  "as"  for  "so";  line 
54,  "a#"  not  italicised. 

LettMT  VIII.,  line  19,  "increasing"  was  before  "west^ends";  lines  25 
and  26,  "Levi"  is  itaUcised,  and  "Law"  in  smaU  o^itals;  lines  28  and 
29,  "...  end  ..  .  is"  for  "ends  .  .  .  aro";  line  50,  "with  wther"  for 
"eiAer  with" ;  line  72,  "to  purge"  for  "purging." 

Letter  IX.,  line  3,  the  MS.  does  not  contain  "of  it"  after  "every 
weed";  nor  in  line  25,  "the"  before  "prodoce";  line  43,  it  reads  "yet 
heard"  for  "heard  yet" 
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Lrttor  X.,  liii«  26,  it  does  not  contain  ''  in  "  before  ^'  pain " ;  line  09, 
it  does  not  italicise  ''at  ieast" 

Letter  XI.,  line  46,  it  has  ^'resolute"  before  ^^correlative";  lines  56 
and  57,  it  reads  "  .  .  .  partly  concealed  and  partly  excused,  as  involuntary, 
by  the  shelter  and  pressure  .  .  .  '^ ;  line  66,  it  omits  the  first  "  come." 

These  alterations  between  the  MS.  (followed  in  ed.  7)  and  the  printed 
text  were,  as  already  explained,  presumably  made  or  approved  by  Rnskin 
before  ed.  1  was  issued. 

The  pamphlet  (No.  1  in  the  above  list,  p.  179)  was  revised  by  Ruskin, 
who,  besides  various  minor  alterations  of  paragraphing,  italicising,  and 
punctuation,  made  the  following  corrections: — 

To  Letter  II.  he  appended  a  footnote  (p.  192) ;  and  in  line  28,  inserted 
"Alpine." 

Letter  III.    See  above,  p.  184  (No.  7). 

Letter  Y.,  line  20,  he  corrected  the  misprint ''  assumed"  for  ''aeeursed." 

Letter  VI.,  line  9,  he  altered  '^reverent"  to  '^respectful";  8th  line 
from  end,  ''the  murmur  of  the  gnat"  to  "the  gnat's  murmur." 

Letter  VII.,  line  3,  he  altered  ''when ''to  "where" — a  correction  now 
followed  for  the  first  time;  line  10,  he  altered  "raised"  to  "smoothed"; 
line  17,  he  inserted  "as."  Mr.  Malleson's  note  to  this  Letter  (partly 
embodied  below,  p.  200  n.)  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  Contemporary, 
in  accordance  with  suggestions  noted  by  Ruskin  in  revising  the  pamphlet 

Letter  VIIL,  11th  line  from  end  of  portion  dated  Idth  August,  he 
altered  "where"  to  "whose"  ashes;  and  three  lines  lower,  he  altered 
"th«n"  to  "the  crowd." 

Letter  X.,  line  22,  he  altered  "happen"  to  "chance";  and  in  line  4 
OQ  p.  219,  he  inserted  "  of." 

Letter  XI.,  in  line  17  on  p.  212,  he  altered  "all"  (before  "sight") 
to  "the." 

These  errors  were  corrected  in  the  Contemporary  Review  and  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Letters. 

The  text  was  not  altered  in  publications  8,  4,  and  5  in  the  above  list 
(pp.  181,  182),  except  as  already  explained  in  the  synopsis,  and  except 
that  Mr.  Malleson  (probably  at  Ruskin's  suggestion)  now  added  the  Greek 
and  Latin  words  of  the  Prayer  at  the  head  of  each  Letter. 

Next,  the  edition  of  1896  introduced  an  error  into  Letter  VIII.,  trans- 
posing "and  following  comfort  and  wealth"  from  the  end  to  the  beginning 
of  the  clause.     For  a  trifling  alteration,  see  p.  217  (note  1). 

Anally,  in  the  Supplementary  Letters  there  are  variations  between 
eds.  6  and  7.  Thus  for  variations  in  No.  82,  see  below,  p.  288  n.  In 
Na  44  (p.  240),  ed.  7  omits  the  second  section  ("I  had  never  seen  .  .  . 
done  my  Scott"),  and  in  line  7  has  "yours  over"  for  "your  own."  In 
Letter  45  (pp.  240-241),  ed.  7  omits  the  last  sentence  ("  I  should  give  .  .  . 
somewhere  else").  In  Letter  46  (p.  241),  ed.  7  omits  "And  I've  had  .  .  . 
to  the  book"  and  "Thanks  for  note  .  .  .  wood  or  garden."  Ed.  7  in  the 
case  of  all  the  letters  included  in  it  gives  the  address  ("Brentwood"), 
"My  dear,"  etc.,  and  "Yours,"  etc. 
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Reviews  of  Letters  to  the  Clergy  (in  some  cases  of  the  pablieation  in  the 
Contemporary  Review^  in  others  of  the  book)  appeared  in : — 

Modem  Thought,  January  1880^  voL  2,  pp.  290-291  (''Mr.  RujBkin's 
Letters  to  the  Clergy  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God/  by  the  Rev.  H.  N. 
Grimley). 

Manchester  Weekly  Times  (by  "  Veraz"X  quoted  in  the  Unitarian  Herald^ 
January  9>  1880. 

AtheniBum^  December  18^  1880. 

Glasgow  Eerald,  January  13,  1881. 

London  Quarterly  Beviewy  April  1881,  roL  66,  pp.  132-149. 

Academy,  August  13,  1881. 

The  Letters  also  called  forth  the  following  pamphlet: — 

A  Defence  I  of  the  |  Church  of  England  |  against  the  AooniatioDfl  |  contained 
in  the  Letters  of  Mr.  Buskin  I  PabUshed  in  the  "Contemporary  Review"  |  of 
December.  1879.  |  By  W.  C.  SiUar.  |  London:  { Printed  by  A.  Sontbey,  146. 
Fenchureh  Street,  E.C.  1 1880.  |  Price  One  Shilling. 

The  ^'defence"  was  sarcastic] 
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LETTER  I» 

Bramtwood,  C0NI8TON,  Lancabhirs, 
20M  June,  1879. 

Deab  ^Mb.  Malleson, — I  could  not  at  once  answer 
your  important  letter:  for,  though  I  felt  at  once  the  im- 
possibility of  my  venturing  to  address  such  an  audience  as 
you  proposed,  I  am  unwilling  to  fail  in  answering  to  any 
call  relating  to  matters  respecting  which  my  feelings  have 
been  long  in  earnest,  if  in  any  wise  it  may  be  possible  for 
me  to  be  of  service  therein.  My  health— or  want  of  it — 
now  utterly  forbids  my  engagement  in  any  duty  involv- 
ing excitement  or  acute  intellectual  effort;  but  1  think, 
before  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  I  might  be  able  to 
write  one  or  two  letters  to  yourself,  referring  to,  and  more 
or  less  completing,  some  passages  already  printed  in  Fars 
and  elsewhere,^  which  might,  on  your  reading  any  portions 
you  thought  available,  become  matter  of  discussion  during 
the  meeting  at  some  leisure  time,  after  its  own  main  pur- 
poses had  been  answered. 

At  all  events,  I  will  think  over  what  I  should  like,  and 
be  able,  to  represent  to  such  a  meeting,  and  only  beg  you 
not  to  think  me  insensible  of  the  honour  done  me  by  your 
wish,  and  of  the  gravity  of  the  trust  reposed  in  me. 

Ever  most  faithfiilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 
The  Rev.  F.  A.  Mallbson. 

^  [No.  5  in  the  synopeis  of  Raskin's  letters  to  Malleson :  see  above,  p.  184. 
For  toe  dreumstanoes  in  which  this  series  of  Letters  was  written,  see  pp.  179,  ISO.] 
<  [See  the  General  Index  under  "Church,"  "Clergy,"  and  " Lord's  Prafer."] 
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LETTER  II 


Brantwood^  C0NI8T0N,  2Srd  June,  1879* 

Dear  Mil  Malleson^ — ^Walking,  and  talking,  are  now 
alike  impossible  to  me ;  *  my  strength  is  gone  for  both ;  nor 
do  I  beUeve  talking  on  such  matters  to  be  of  the  least  use 
except  to  promote,  between  sensible  people,  kindly  feeling 
and  knowl^ge  of  each  other's  personid  characters.  I  have 
every  trust  in  your  kindness  and  truth;  nor  do  I  fear 
being  myself  misunderstood  by  you ;  what  I  may  be  able 
to  put  into  written  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  laid 
before  your  friends  in  council,  must  be  set  down  without 
any  question  of  personal  feeling — as  simply  as  a  mathe*^ 
matical  question  or  demonstration. 

The  first  exact  question  which  it  seems  to  me  such  an 
assembly  may  be  earnestly  called  upon  by  laymen  to  solve, 
is  surely  axiomatic:  the  definition  of  themselves  as  a  body, 
and  of  their  business  as  such. 

Namely :  as  clerg3mrien  of  the  Church  of  England,  do  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  so  called  merely  as  the  attached 
servants  of  a  particular  State  ?  Do  they,  in  their  quality 
of  guides,  hold  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  guides  of 
Chamouni  or  Grindelwald,  who,  being  a  numbered  body 
of  examined  and  trustworthy  persons  belonging  to  those 
several  villages,  have  nevertheless  no  Chamoimist  or  Grin- 
delwaldist  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Alpine  geography  or 
glacier  walking:  but  are  prepared  to  put  into  practice  a 
common  and  universal  science  of  LocalityJ^and  Athletics, 
founded  on  sure  survey  and  successful  practice?*    Are  the 

*  "  In  answer  to  the  proposal  of  discussing  the  subject  during  a  moun- 
tain walk." 

^  \SP'  ^  "^  *^®  synopsis;  above,  p.  184.] 

'  [The  original  letter  as  printed  by  Mr.  Wise  (see  above,  p.  183)  is  different 
here: — 

''Namely :  whether  as  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  thejr  con- 
sider themselves  merely  so  called  as  the  attached  servants  of  a  particular 
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clergymen  of  the  Ecdesia  of  England  thus  simply  the 
attached  and  salaried  guides  of  En^nd  and  the  English, 
in  the  way,  known  of  all  good  men,  that  leadeth  unto 
life  ?  ^— or  are  they,  on  the  contrary,  a  body  of  men  holding, 
or  in  any  legal  manner  required,  or  compelled  to  hold, 
opinions  on  the  subject — say,  of  the  height  of  the  Celestial 
Mountains,  the  crevasses  which  go  down  quickest  to  the 
pit,  and  other  cognate  points  of  science,— differing  from, 
or  even  contrary  to,  the  tenets  of  the  guides  of  the 
Chiircfa  of  France,  the  Church  of  Italy,  and  other  Chris- 
tian countries? 

Is  not  this  the  first  of  all  questions  which  a  Clerical 
Council  has  to  answer  in  open  terms? 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


LETTER  III^ 

Brantwood,  6^  July,  1879. 

My  dear  Mr.  Malleson, — You  must  make  no  public 
announcement  of  any  paper  by  me.  I  am  not  able  to 
count  on  my  powers  of  mind  for  an  hour;  and  will 
absolutely  take  no  responsibility.  What  I  do  send  you — 
if  anything — will  be  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  short  letters 
to  yourself,  of  which  you  have  already  the  first:  This  the 
second  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  order  unbroken  con- 
tains the  next  following  question  which  1  should  like  to 
ask.     If  when  the  sequence  of  letters  is  in  your  possession 

state — 9Ay  ODe  would  sav^  the  guides  of  Chamouni  or  Grindelwald^  a 
numbered  body  of  ezammed  and  truttwortbjr  persoos  belonging  to  those 
villages,  who  nevertheless  have  no  Chamounic  or  Grindelwaldic  or  other- 
wise sectarian  opinions  on  the  subject  of  geography  or  glacier  walking 
.  .  .  survey  and  practice/*] 

»  [Matthew  vii.  14.] 

^  [No.  7  in  the  synopsis;  above,  p.  184. 
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you  like  to  read  any  part  or  parts  of  them  as  a  subject  of 
discussion  at  your  afternoon  meeting,  I  shall  be  glad  and 
gratefid. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

P.S. — My  first  letter  contained  a  Layman's  plea  for  a 
clear  answer  to  the  question,  ^<What  is  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England?"  Supposing  the  answer  to  this 
first  to  be,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
teachers,  not  of  the  Gospel  to  England,  but  of  the  Grospel 
to  all  nations;^  and  not  of  the  Gospel  of  Luther,  nor  of 
the  Gospel  of  Augustine,  but  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — 
then  the  Layman's  second  question  would  be: 

Can  this  GrOspel  of  Christ  be  put  into  such  plain  words 
and  short  terms  as  that  a  plain  man  may  understand  it? — 
and,  if  so,  would  it  not  be,  in  a  quite  primal  sense,  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  so,  rather  tiian  left  to  be  gathered 
out  of  Thirty-nine  Articles,  written  by  no  means  in  dear 
English,  and  referring,  for  further  explanation  of  exactly 
the  most  important  point  in  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
teaching,^  to  a  "Homily  of  Justification,"'  which  is  not 
generally  in  the  possession,  or  even  probably  within  the 
comprehension,  of  simple  persons  ? 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIK. 


LETTER  IV* 

Brantwood,  Sth  Jufy,  1879. 

I  am  so  very  glad  that  you  approve  of  the  letter  plan, 
as  it  enables  me  to  build  up  what  I  would  fain  try  to  say, 
of  little  stones,  without  lifting  too  much  for  my  strength 

^  [Mark  xiii.  10  :  tit  wdrra  rd  i0pfi  6tt  wpGnw  nipivxj^vai.  n6  tdoYyAcor.] 
<    Art  xi. :  see  Fm  Oavigera,  Letter  66  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  396).] 

*  [Homily  xi.  of  the  Second  Table.] 

*  [No.  8  in  the  synopsis;  above,  p.  184.] 
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at  <mce;  and  the  sense  of  addressing  a  friend  who  under- 
stands me  and  sympathizes  with  me  prevents  my  being 
brought  to  a  stand  by  continual  need  for  apology,  or  fear 
of  giving  offence. 

But  yet  I  do  not  quite  see  why  you  shoidd  feel  my 
asking  for  a  simple  and  comprehensible  statement  of  the 
Christian  Grospel  as  startling.  Are  you  not  bid  to  go  into 
aU  the  world  and  preach  it  to  every  creature  ?  ^  (I  should 
myself  think  the  dergyman  most  likely  to  do  good  who 
accepted  the  man  ri  icr/<rei  so  literally  as  at  least  to  sym- 
pathize with  St.  Francis'  sermon  to  the  birds,*  and  to  feel 
that  feeding  either  sheep  or  fowls,  or  unmuzzling  the  ox, 
or  keeping  the  wrens  alive  in  the  snow,  would  be  re- 
ceived by  their  Heavenly  Feeder  as  the  perfect  fidfilment 
of  His  "  Feed  My  sheep " '  in  the  higher  sense.) 

That's  all  a  parenthesis;  for  although  I  should  think 
that  your  good  company  would  all  agree  that  kindness  to 
animals  was  a  kind  of  preaching  to  them,  and  that  hunting 
and  vivisection^  were  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  them,  I  want 
only  to  put  the  sterner  question  before  your  council,  how 
this  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  either  **  iravraxoS  "  •  or  to  "  iravra 
ra  eQvn^^  if  first  its  preachers  have  not  determined  quite 
clearly  what  it  is?  And  might  not  such  definition,  accept- 
able to  the  entire  body  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  be  arrived 
at  by  merely  explaining,  in  their  completeness  and  life,  the 
terms  of  the  Lord's  Prayer— the  first  words  taught  to  chil- 
dren all  over  the  Christian  world? 

I  will  try  to  explain  what  I  mean  of  its  several  articles, 
in  following  letters;  and  in  answer  to  the  question  with 
which  you  close  your  last,  I  can  only  say  that  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  use  any,  or  all,  or  any  parts  of  them,  as 
you  think  good.  Usually,  when  I  am  asked  if  letters  of 
mine  may  be  printed,  I  say:   ''Assuredly,  provided  only 


lilark  xvL  16.] 

'See  Vol  dArw,  §  206  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  121) ;  and  oompure  VoL  XXXIIL  p.  xxiL] 
'John  xxi.  16;  and  aee  Deuteronomy  zxr.  4.] 
On  this  mibjeot,  see  below,  p.  643 ;  and  oompare  p.  609.] 
'^Mark  xtL  20 :  ^^X^^ct  ^Mipd^oy  raiT«x^] 
XXXIT,  K 
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that  you  print  them  entire.'*  But  in  your  hands,  I  with* 
drmw  even  this  eomUtion,  and  trust  ^adly  to  your  judgment, 
remaining  alwajrs 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RusKm. 

The  Riv*  F.  A.  Malumon. 


LETTER  V^ 

virtp  i7fMiiv  o  cv  roU  ovpavoU. 
Pater  natter  qui  ei  m  casUi.^ 

Brantwood,  \Oih  Jufy,  1879. 

My  meaning,  in  saying  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  might 
be  made  a  foundation  of  Gospel-teaching,  was  not  that  it 
contained  all  that  Christian  ministers  have  to  teach;  but 
that  it  contains  what  all  Christians  are  agreed  upon  as  first 
to  be  taught;  and  that  no  good  parish- working  pastor  in 
any  district  of  the  world  but  would  be  glad  to  take  his 
part  in  making  it  clear  and  living  to  his  congregation. 

And  the  first  clause  of  it,  of  course  rightly  explained, 
gives  us  the  ground  of  what  is  surely  a  mighty  part  of 
the  Gospel — ^its  "first  and  great  commandment,'**  namely, 
that  we  have  a  Father  whom  we  can  love,  and  are  required 
to  love,  and  to  desire  to  be  with  Him  in  Heaven,  wher- 
ever that  may  be. 

And  to  declare  that  we  have  such  a  loving  Father, 
whose  mercy  is  over  all  His  works,  and  whose  will  and 
law  is  so  lovely  and  lovable  that  it  is  sweeter  than  honey, 
and  more  precious  than  gold,  to  those  who  can  "taste" 
and  "see"  that  the  Lord  is  Good — ^this,  surely,  is  a  most 
pleasant  and  glorious  good  message  and  spell  to  bring  to 
men — as  distinguished  from  the  evil  message  and  accursed 

^  l^'  ^  ^  ^^  fynopeis;  above,  p.  184.] 

'  ffhe  hMidings  to  this  and  the  following  letters  were  first  added  by  Mr. 
Malleson  in  the  edition  <^  1880.] 

*  [Matthew  xxii  38.  For  the  subsequent  Bible  references  in  this  letter,  see 
PMdms  cxly.  9 ;  idx.  10 ;  zzxiy.  8 ;  Denteronomy  iv.  24.] 
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spell  Hiat  SUttan  his  brought  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
mstettd  of  it,  that  they  have  no  Father,  but  only  ^a  eon- 
suming  Ike''  ready  to  devour  them,  unless  they  are  delivered 
frmn  its  raging  flame  by  some  sdieme  of  pardon  for  all, 
I6r  wfaieh  they  are  to  be  thankfiil,  not  to  tiie  Father,  but 
to  the  Son.* 

SupfKising  this  first  artiole  of  tlie  true  Gospel  agreed 
to,  how  would  the  blessing  that  closes  the  epistks  of  that 
Gk>spel  become  intelligible  and  living,  instead  of  dark  and 
dead:'  ''The  grace  of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowdi^  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'"  * — ^the  most  tender  word 
bdng  that  lued  q£  the  Father  1 


LETTER  VI* 

Stmdificetur  momen  iimm, 

Brantwood^  liih  JuU/,  1879. 

I  wonder  how  many,  even  of  those  who  honestly  and 
attentively  join  in  our  Church  services,  attach  any  distinct 
idea  to  the  second  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — ^the  first 
petition  of  it — ^the  first  thing  that  they  are  ordered  by 
Christ  to  seek  of  their  Father  ? 

Am  I  unjust  in  thinking  that  most  of  them  have  little 
more  notion  on  the  matter  than  that  God  has  forbidden 
**bad  language,"*  and  wishes  them  to  pray  that  everybody 
may  be  respectiful  to  Him? 

*  [Rotkia't  cfarical  eritifs  lo  the  prase  wrnd  ekieirhfre  were  slow  in  catching 
hifi  meaning^  and  supposed  that  in  here  depurating  the  Father  from  the  Son,  he 
was  ezpreSBiiig  his  own  views^  and  not  dUng,  for  condemnation,  the  views  of 
others :  see  Mr,  MaUeson's  note  helow,  p.  )00.] 

'  [The  original  letter  reads :  ^' .  .  .  the  epistles  of  Gospel  become  intelligible 
hiite«i  of  de>Sl."] 

*  [For  aoothflF  reference  to  the  Benedictiou^  see  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  115.] 


^  [No.  K)  in  the  STnopsis ;  above,  p.  184.  In  ed.  4  (p.  80)  Mr.  MaUesoii  wrote : 
''Since  writing  my  notes  on  Letter  VI.,  in  which  Mr.  Rnskin  gives  such  vehement 
expression  to  his  desire  to  see  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Chnrdi  restored,  I 
have  in  cooTeisaHon  with  hiaaself  learned  thia  to  be  one  of  the  objects  he  has 
most  at  heart  in  writing  these  letters."] 
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Is  it  any  otherwise  with  the  Third  Commaadment  ?  ^  Do 
not  most  look  on  it  merely  in  the  light  of  the  statute  on 
swearing  ?  and  read  the  wonls  *'  will  not  hold  hira  guiltless " 
merely  as  a  passionless  intimation  that  however  carelessly  a 
man  may  let  out  a  round  oath,  there  really  is  something 
wrong  in  it? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  anything  be  more  tremendous 
than  the  words  themselves-nlouble-negatived : 

For  other  sins  there  is  washing; — for  this — ^n<me  I  the  seventh 
verse  (Exod.  xx.),  in  the  Septuagint,  marking  the  real  power 
rather  than  the  English,  which  (I  suppose)  is  literal  to  the 
Hebrew. 

To  my  layman's  mind,  of  practical  needs  in  the  present 
state  of  Uie  Church,  nothing  is  so  immediate  as  that  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  ccmgregation  the  meaning  of  being  gathered 
in  His  name,  and  having  Him  in  the  midst  of  them ; '  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  being  gathered  in  blasphemy  of  His 
name,  and  having  the  devil  in  the  midst  of  them — ^presid- 
ing over  the  prayers  which  have  become  an  abomination. 

For  the  entire  body  of  the  texts  in  the  Grospd  against 
hypocrisy  are  one  and  all  nothing  but  the  expansion  of  the 
threatening  that  closes  the  Third  Commandment.  For  as 
^*the  name  whereby  He  shall  be  called  is  The  Lord  our 
Righteousness,'' — so  the  taking  that  name  in  vain  is  the 
sum  of  ^^the  deceivableness  of  t^nrighteousness  in  them  that 
perish.** 

Without  dwelling  on  the  possibility — idiich  I  do  not 
myself,  however,  for  a  moment  doubt — of  an  honest  clergy- 
man's being  able  actually  to  prevent  the  entrance  among  lus 
congregation  of  persons  leading  openly  wicked  lives,  could 
any  subject  be  more  vital  to  the  purposes  of  your  meetings 
than  the  difference  between  the  present  and  the  probable 

^  [Commre  VoL  XVIII.  p,  427.] 

*  [Mttttbew  zHiL  20.    For  other  Bibb  wfor^mw  in  tkk  Mtar,  aae  Jeremiah 
xxiii.  6 ;  2  ThetndoiiiMit  ii.  10.] 
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state  of  the  Christian  Church  which  would  result,  were  it 
mofe  the  effort  of  zealous  parish  priests,  instead  of  getting 
wicked  poor  people  to  come  to  church,  to  get  wicked  ridi 
ones  to  stay  out  of  it  ? 

Lest,  in  any  discussion  of  such  question,  it  might  be, 
as  it  too  often  is,  alleged  that  ^'the  Lord  looketh  upon 
the  heart,"  etc.,^  kt  me  be  permitted  to  say — with  as  much 
positiveness  as  may  express  my  deepest  conviction — ^that, 
while  indeed  it  is  the  Lcnrd's  business  to  look  upon  the 
l^art,  it  is  the  pastor's  to  lode  upon  the  hands  and  the 
lips;  and  that  the  foulest  oaths  of  the  thief  and  the  street- 
walker are,  in  the  ews  of  God,  sinless  as  the  hawk's  cry, 
or  the  gnat's  murmur,  compared  to  the  responses,  in  the 
Chureh  service,  on  the  lips  of  the  usurer  and  the  adulterer, 
yikio  have  destroyed,  not  their  own  souls  only,  but  those  of 
the  outcast  ones  whom  they  have  made  their  victims. 

It  is  for  the  meeting  of  Clergymen  themselves — ^not 
for  a  la3anan  addressing  them — ^to  ask  further,  how  much 
the  name  of  God  may  be  taken  in  vain,  and  profaned 
instead  of  hallowed — in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  under  it 

Ever  idSectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN,* 


LETTER  VIP 

i\0€T<o  ^  panrik^ia  cov, 
Advemat  regmum  tuum. 

Brantwood,  14iA  Jufy^  1879- 

Deae  Mb.  Majlleson, — Sincere  thanks  for  both  your 
letters  and  the  proofs  ^  sent  Your  comment  and  conducting 
link,  where  needed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  help  and  value, 

1  ri  Samuel  xvi.  7 :  compare  Vol.  XXXJIJ.  p.  194.1 

'  [Here  the  original  letter  has  a  poetacript  (printeo  in  ed.  7) :  ''I  ke^  jonr 
ktlar  (I  hope  not  to  kee  it^  to  form  part  of  the  seriee  if  arranged  for  publication."] 

'  [No.  11  in  the  synopeis ;  above^  p.  185.1 

*  [The  prooft  of  a  forthcoming  Life  qf  CkrUt  by  Mr.  Malleaon :  see  the  pott- 
•eript  below,  p.  202.] 
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I  am  well  assured ;  suggesting  what  yon  know  will  be  the 
probable  feeling  of  your  hearers,  and  the  {nint  that  will 
eome  into  question. 

Yes,  certainly,  that  '^His"  in  the  fourth  line^  was  meant 
to  imjdy  that  et«nal  presence  of  Chxist  ;^  as  in  another 
passage,  referring  to  the  Creation,  '^  when  His  right  hand 
strewed  the  snow  on  Lebanon,  and  smoothed  ti^e  slopes 
of  Calvary'';'  but  in  so  &r  as  we  dwell  cm  tiuit  tnitht 
'f  Hast  thou  seen  Me^  FhHip,  and  not  the  Fbthar?''*  we 
are  not  teadnng  the  people  what  is  qpeciaUy  the  Goi^d 
of  Christ  as  having  a  distinct  function,  namely,  to  serve 
the  Father,  and  do  the  Fiber's  wilL  And  in  all  His 
human  relations  to  us,  and  commands  to  us,  it  is  as  the 
Son  of  Man,  not  as  the  *^  power  of  God  and  wisdom  of 
Grod,"^  that  He  acts  and  ^eaks.  Not  as  the  Power;  for 
He  must  pray,  like  cme  of  us.  Not  as  the  Wisdom;  for 
He  must  not  know  *'if  it  be  possible"*  His  prayer  should 
be  heard. 

^  fThe  rafereoce  10  to  the  I6urtii  line  (as  it  stood  in  tlie  prooM^et  tent  to 
Ruflkin)  of  the  following  qaotation  from  Modem  PatfUere^  vol.  iv.  (see  Vol  VI. 
p.  465),  which  Mr.  Mallewm  hud  prefixed  to  the  chapter  on  the  Trmnsfigaratilm  in 
his  Life  qf  Christ  :--■ 

''  When,  in  the  deeert.  He  was  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  lifo, 
angels  of  Ufo  came  and  ministered  unto  Him;  now,  in  tiie  foir  world, 
when  He  is  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  death,  the  ministrants  came 
to  Him  from  the  grave.    Bat  from  the  mve  conquered.    Chie  from  that 
tomb  nnder  Aharim,  which  His  own  hand  had  sealed  long  ago ;  the  otb«r 
from  the  rest  into  which  He  had  entered  wi^ont  seeing  corroption." 
Mr.  Malleson,  misreading  a  passage  in  the  Fifth  Letter  (above,  p.  197  n.),  bom- 
barded Raskin  with  this  qaotation,  remarking  ''that  J  folt  sure  Mr.  Roskin  re- 
garded the  loving  work  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  aa  equal  in  the  foi^veness 
of  sins  and  redemption  of  mankind ;  that  what  is  done  hy  the  Father  is  in  reality 
done  also  by  the  Son ;  and  that  it  is  by  a  mere  accommodation  to  human  infirmity 
of  understanding  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  revealed  to  us  in  language, 
inadequate  indeed  to  ccmvey  divine  truths,  but  still  the  lOnly  language  pos^Ue ; 
and  I  asked  whether  some  such  foeling  was  not  present  in  hm  mind  ii£en  be  osed 
the  pronoun  'His'  in  the  above  paesage  from  Modem  Painiere  of  the  Son^  where 
it  would  be  usually  understood  of  the  Father;  and  as  a  corollary,  whether,  in  the 
letter,  he  does  not  himself  fully  reeogniM  the  foot  of  the  redemptioii  of  the  world 
by  the  loving  self-sacrifice  of  the  Son  being  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  equally 
loving  will  of  the  Father."] 

•  iMedem  Painters,  veL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  p,  117).] 

•  r^Yet  hast  thou  not  knows  Me,  riiiUp?  he  that  h^th  seen  Me  h«tii 
the  Father"  (John  xiv.  9}.] 

«  [1  Corinthians  L  24.] 

•  [Matthew  xzvi.  39.] 
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And  in  what  I  want  to  say  of  the  thud  clause  of 
His  prayer  {His,  not  merely  as  His  ordering,  but  His 
using),  it  is  especially  this  confusion  between  His  king- 
dom, and  His  Father's,  that  I  want  to  see  the  disciples 
guarded  against  I  believe  very  few,  even  of  the  most 
earnest,  using  that  petition,  realize  that  it  is  the  Father's 
— ^not  the  Son's — ^kingdom,  that  they  pray  may  come, — 
although  the  whole  prayer  is  foundational  on  that  fact: 
"jPor  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory." 
And  I  fancy  that  the  mind  of  the  most  faithful  Chris- 
tian is  quite  led  away  from  its  proper  hope,  by  dwelling 
on  the  reign— or  the  coming  again— of  Christ;  which, 
indeed,  they  are  to  look  for,  and  watch  for,^  but  not  to 
pray  for.  Their  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  greater  kingdom 
to  which  He,  risen  and  having  all  His  enemies  under 
His  feet,  is  to  surrender  His,  "that  God  may  be  All 
in  AU."^ 

And,  though  the  greatest,  it  is  that  everlasting  kingdom ' 
which  the  poorest  of  us  can  advance.  We  cannot  hasten 
Christ's  coming.  "Of  the  day  and  the  hour,  knoweth 
no  man."^  But  the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  as  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed: — ^we  can  sow  of  it;  it  is  as  a  foam-globe 
ci  leaven:-— we  can  mingle  it;  and  its  glory  and  its  joy 
are  that  even  the  birds  of  the  air  can  lodge  in  the  brandies 
thereolEl 

Forgive  me  for  getting  back  to  my  [^arrows;  but 
truly  in  the  present  state  of  England,  the  fowls  of  the 
air  are  the  only  creatures,  tormented  and  murdered  as 
they  are,  that  yet  have  here  and  there  nests,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  it  would  be  well  if 
many  of  us,  in  reading  that  text,  **The  kingdom  of  God 
is  NOT  meat  and  drink,"  had  even  got  so  &r  as  to  the 
understanding  that  it  is  at  least  as  much,  and  that  until 

^  [Mattbew  xxir.  42.] 

*  tl  Corinthiaiu  xr.  25,  28.] 
»  iFmhaM  cxlv.  la] 

*  [Matthew  zxir.  d8;  and  for  tha  later  rttferanMt,  aae  xiii.  31,  32;  rilL  20; 
RomanB  ziv.  170 
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we   had   fed   the   hungry,  there   was   no   power  in  us  to 
inspire  the  unhappy. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

I  will  write  my  feeling  about  the  pieces  of  the  Life  of 
ChrUt^  you  have  sent  me  in  a  private  letter.  I  may  say 
at  once  that  I  am  sure  it  will  do  much  good,  and  wHl  be 
upright  and  intelligible,  which  how  few  religious  writings 
arel 


LETTER  VIII* 

ycn^A^rio  t6  Stkrifui  CKnf,  409  cv  oipavif,  Kal  hrl  yrjs. 
Fiat  voluiUai  iua  sicut  m  cash  et  in  terra, 

Brantwood,  9th  August^  1879. 

I  was  reading  the  second  chapter  of  Malachi  this  morn- 
ing by  chance,  and  wondering  how  many  clerg3maLen  ever 
read  it,  and  took  to  heart  the  ^^commandment  for  them.'** 

For  they  are  always  ready  enough  to  call  themselves 
priests  (though  tiiey  know  themselves  to  be  nothing  of  the 
sort),  whenever  there  is  any  dignity  to  be  got  out  of  the 
title;  but,  whenever  there  is  any  good,  hot  scolding  or 
unpleasant  advice  given  them  by  the  prophets,  in  that  self- 
assumed  character  of  theirs,  they  are  as  ready  to  quit  it  as 
ever  Dionysus  his  lion-skin,  when  he  finds  the  character  of 
Herakles  inconvenient/ 

"Ye  have  wearied  the  Lord  with  your  works;"  (yes, 
and  some  of  His  people  too,  in  your  time,)  *'yet  ye  say. 
Wherein  have  we  wearied  Him?  Whai  ye  say.  Every 
one  that   doeth   evil  is   good   in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 

^  [The  prirmte  letter  was  tent  on  July  30,  and  was  followed  by  three  othere 
OB  the  same  subjeet    See  below,  pp.  234,  236.] 
'  [No.  17  in  the  sjrnopsit ;  above,  p.  186.1 

*  r'And  now,  O  ye  miests,  this  commandment  is  for  yon**  (Malachi  ii.  1).] 

*  [See  Aristophanes,  >Vo^,  484,  679.] 
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and  He  ddighteth  in  them;  ot»  Whare  is  the  God  of 
judgment?''^ 

How  many,  again  and  again  I  wonder,  of  the  lively 
young  ecclesiastics  supplied  to  the  increasmg  demand  of  our 
west  ends  of  flourishing  Cities  of  the  PlaLa,'  ever  consider 
what  sort  of  sin  it  is  for  which  Gk)d  (unless  they  lay  it  to 
heart)  will  *' curse  their  blessings,  aiKl  spread  dung  upon 
thdr  frees";  or  have  understood,  even  in  the  dimmest 
manner,  what  part  they  had  taken,  and  were  tddng,  in 
''corrupting  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  with  Levi,  and 
causing  many  to  stumble  at  the  Law/'* 

Perhaps  the  most  subtle  and  unconscious  way  in  which 
the  religious  teachers  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world 
are  come,^  have  done  this,  is  in  never  telling  their  people 
the  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which,  of 
all  others,  tiieir  most  earnest  hearers  have  oftenest  on  th^ 
lips :  **  Thy  will  be  done."  They  allow  their  people  to  use 
it  ais  if  their  Father^s  will  were  always  to  kill  their  babies, 
or  do  something  unpleasant  to  them,  instead  of  explaining 
to  them  that  the  first  and  intensest  article  of  their  Father's 
will  was  their  own  sanctification  and  following  comfort  and 
wealth;  and  that  the  one  only  path  to  national  prosperity 
and  to  domestic  peace,  was  to  understand  what  the  will  of 
the  Xiord  was,  and  to  do  all  they  could  to  get  it  done. 
Whereas  (me  would  think,  by  the  tone  of  the  eagerest 
preachers  nowadays,  that  they  held  their  blessed  office  to 
be  that,  not  of  showing  men  how  to  do  their  Father's  will 
on  earth,  but  how  to  get  to  heaven  without  doing  any  of 
it  either  here  or  there! 

I  say,  especially,  the  most  eager  preachers;  for  nearly 
the  whole  Missionary  body  (with  the  hottest  Evangelistic 
sect  of  the  English  Church)  is  at  this  moment  composed  of 
men  who  think  the  Grospel  they  are  to  carry  to  mend  the 
world  with,  forsooth,  is  that,  ^^  If  any  man  sin,  he  hath  an 

1  [Malachi  ii.  17.] 

<  [GenMis  xiu.  12.1 

•  [See  Malachi  ii.  2,  3.  a] 

«  [1  Corinthians  x.  ll.J 
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Advocate  with  the  Father'*;^  while  I  have  never  yet,  in 
my  own  experience,  met  either  with  a  Missionary  or  a 
Town  Bishop  who  so  much  as  professed  himself  **  to  under- 
stand what  the  will  of  the  Lord"^  was,  far  less  to  teach 
anybody  ebe  to  do  it;  and  for  fifty  preachers,  yes,  and 
fifty  hundreds  wh<»n  I  have  heard'  proclaiming  the  Mediator 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  ''they  which  were  called  mi^t 
receive  the  promise  of  eternal  ii^eritance,"  ^  1  have  never 
yet  heatd  so  much  as  one  heartily  proclaiming  against  all 
those  "deceivers  with  vain  words"  (Eph.  v.  6),  that  **no 
covetous  person  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  or  of  God'';  and  on  myself 
personally  and  publicly  challenging  the  Bishops  of  England 
generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  to  say 
whether  usury  was,  or  was  not,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  I  have  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them.* 

ISth  AuguH  {ending  Letter  of  AMguet  9). 

1  have  allowed  mjrself,  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter, 
to  dwell  on  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  **  Priest "  in  the 
English  Church  (see  Christopher  Harvey^  Grosart's  edition, 
p.  88  ^),  because  the  assumption  of  the  mediatorial,  in  defect 

♦  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  Ixxxii.,  p.  S^S.^ 


'I  John  ii.  1.] 

'See  Proverbn  ii.  5.1 

For  a  note  by  Raskin  on  this  passage^  see  the  Epilogue ;  Mow,  p.  217  n,] 

Hebrews  ix.  UA 

See  No.  24  (''llie  Priest")  in  Christopher  Harvey's  The  Synagogue .'-^ 

^'The  Priest  I  say;  the  Presbyter  I  mean 
As  now-a-daies  he's  call'd 
By  many  men:  but  I  choose  to  retain 

The  name  wherewith  instal'd 
He  was  at  first  in  oor  own  mother  tongae; 
And  doing  so,  I  hope  I  do  no  wrong.*' 

Quoted  from  The  FuUer  Worthies*  Library,  The  Complete  Poems  qf  Christopher  Harvey, 
being  a  suiq[»l«iientary  rol.  to  the  complete  works  of  George  Herbert,  edited  by 
A.  B.  Grosart.  1874.  Ruskin  quotes  the  first  line  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  49 
(Vol.  XXVni.  p.  241).] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  first  edition :  see  now  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  243-244. 
Ruskin  did  not  appeal  to  the  Bishop  by  his  personal  name,  but  to  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  specificidly :  on  this  point,  see  below^  p.  406.  On  seeing  this  passage 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  the  Bishop  sent  the  reply  which  is  given  below, 
p.  401.] 
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of  the  pastoral,  office  by  the  clergy  fulfils  itself,  naturally 
and  always,  in  their  pretending  to  absolve  the  sinner  from 
his  punishment,  instead  of  purging  him  frt)m  his  sin;  and 
practically,  in  their  general  patronage  and  encouragement 
of  all  the  iniquity  of  the  world,  by  steadily  preaching  away 
the  penalties  of  it.  So  that  the  great  cities  of  the  earth, 
which  ought  to  be  the  places  set  on  its  hills,  with  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  in  tiie  midst  of  them,  to  which  the 
tribes  should  go  up,^ — centres  to  the  Eongdoms  and  Pro- 
rinces  of  Honour,  Virtue,  and  the  Knowledge  of  the  law 
of  God, — have  become,  instead,  loathsome  centres  of  forni- 
cation and  covetousness — ^the  smoke  of  their  sin  going  up 
into  the  face  of  heaven  like  the  fiimace  of  Sodom,  and  the 
pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones  and 
the  souls  of  the  peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were 
each  a  volcano  whose  ashes  hrdkt  out  in  blains  upon  man 
and  upon  beast 

And  in  the  midst  of  them,  their  freshly-set-up  steeples 
ring  the  crowd  to  a  weekly  prayer  that  the  rest  of  their 
lives  may  be  pure  and  holy,'  while  they  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  purifying,  sanctifying,  or  changing  their 
lives  in  any  the  snudlest  particular ;  and  their  clergy  gather, 
each  into  himself,  the  curious  dual  power,  and  Janus-faced 
majesty  in  mischief,  of  the  prophet  that  prophesies  falsely, 
and  the  priest  that  bears  rule  by  his  means. 

And  the  people  love  to  have  it  so.* 

BlUNTWOOD. 

I  am  very  glad  of  your  little  note  from  Brighton.  I 
thought  it  needless  to  send  the  two  letters  there,  which 
you  will  find  at  home;  and  they  pretty  nearly  end  all  / 
want  to  say ;  for  the  remaining  dauses  of  the  prayer  touch 
on  things  too  high  for  me/  But  I  will  send  you  one 
concluding  letter  about  them. 

^  [Compare  the  Freftce  to  Xenoplioii's  Economist,  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  9;  and  for 
the  Biblical  phraaee,  see  Matthew  v.  14,  and  Psalms  cxxii.  4.] 

*  rSee  the  Absolution  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.] 

*  [Jeremiah  v.  31.} 
«  [Paalma  ozxzi.  l.J 
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LETTER  IX » 

rhv  &pToy  ^fmy  r^v  hriovo-iov  Af  fjguy  ixrj/upoy, 
Panem  noiintm  qmotidianum  da  nobis  kodte. 

Brantwood,  igtk  Anguit. 

Dear  Mb.  Malleson, — I  retained  the  for^foing  letter 
by  me  till  now,  lest  you  should  think  it  written  in  anylimste 
or  petulance :  but  it  is  every  word  of  it  deliberate,  though 
expressing  the  bitterness  of  twenty  years  of  vain  sorrow  and 
pleading  concerning  these  things.  Nw  am  I  able  to  write, 
otherwise,  anything  of  the  next  following  clause  of  the 
prayer; — ^for  no  words  could  be  burning  enough  to  tell  the 
evils  which  have  come  on  the  world  from  men's  using  it 
thoughtlessly  and  blasphemously,  i»*a3ang  God  to  give  them 
what  they  are  deliberately  resolv^  to  steaL  For  all  true 
Christianity  is  known — as  its  Master  was — ^in  breaking  of 
bread,*  and  all  false  Christianity  in  stealing  it. 

LfCt  the  clergyman  only  apply — with  impartial  and  level 
sweep — ^to  his  congregation  the  great  pastoral  order:  ''The 
man  that  will  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat;**'  and  be 
resolute  in  requiring  each  member  of  his  flock  to  tell  him 
what — day  by  day — ^they  do  to  earn  their  dinners; — and  he 
will  find  an  entirely  new  view  of  life  and  its  sacraments 
op^i  upon  him  and  them. 

For  the  man  who  is  not — day  by  day — doing  work 
which  wiU  earn  his  dinner,  must  be  stealing  his  dinner; 
and  the  actual  fact  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  men  calling 
themselves  Christians  do  actually  live  by  robbing  the  poor^ 

>  [No.  19  in  the  fTDoptis ;  above^  p.  185.] 

*  rLake  xxiv.  35.] 

'  [2  Thetealoniaiis  iiL  10 :  also  qaotod,  and  enforced,  in  A  J^  fir  Ever,  §  145 
(VoL  XVI.  p.  130),  and  Sesame  and  lARee,  §  136  (Vol  XVIII.  p.  182).  See  also 
Vol.  XXXIIi.  p.  LdL] 

^  [See  Proverbe  xziL  22.  For  a  reference  by  Rutldn  to  this  pasaage  <if  the 
Letter,  tee  the  EpUogue,  below,  p.  229.] 
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of  their  bread,  and  bj  no  other  trade  whatsoever ;  and  the 
simple  examination  of  the  mode  of  the  produce  and  con- 
sumption of  European  food — ^who  digs  for  it,  and  who  eats 
it — will  prove  that  to  any  honest  human  souL 

Nor  is  it  possible  for  any  Christian  Church  to  exist 
but  in  pollutions  and  hjrpocrisies  beyond  all  words,  until 
the  virtues  of  a  life  moderate  in  its  self-indulgence,  and 
wide  in  its  offices  of  temporal  ministry  *to  the  poor,  are 
insisted  on  as  the  normal  conditions  in  which,  only,  t^e 
prayer  to  God  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  other. than 
blasphemy. 

In  the  second  place.  Since  in  the  parable  in  Luke 
the  bread  asked  for  is  shown  to  be  also,  and  chiefly,  the 
Holy  Spirit  (Luke  xL  18),  and  the  prayer,  "Give  us  each 
day  our  daily  bread "  is,  in  its  fulness,  the  disciples'  ''  Lord, 
evermore  give  us  this  bread,"  ^ — ^the  clergjrman's  question  to 
his  whole  flock,  primarily  literal,  ''Children,  have  ye  here 
any  meat  ? "  must  ultimately  be  always  the  greater  spiritual 
<Mie :  "  Children,  have  ye  here  any  Holy  Spirit  ? "  or,  "  Have 
ye  not  heard  yet  whether  there  he  any?  and,  instead  of  a 
Holy  Ghost  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  do  you  only 
believe  in  an  unholy  mammon.  Lord  and  Giver  of  Death  ? " 

The  opposition  between  the  two  Lords  has  been,  and 
will  be  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  absolute,  irreconcilable, 
mortal;  and  the  clergyman's  first  message  to  his  people  of 
this  day  is — if  he  be  faithfid — "  Choose  ye  this  day,  whom 
ye  will  serve."* 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

^  [John  vi.  34.    The  following  qaotationa  are  from  John  xxi.  6 ;  the  Nicene 
Creed;  and  Acts  six.  2  (eompwe  Vol.  XXVm.  p.  238).] 
s  [Joehna  zxiv.  16.] 
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LETTER  X' 

Ei  dmUte  nMi  iMia  nodra,  iicid  ei  noi  UmiUimui  debiiorilnu  noHris, 

Bramtwood^  Srd  Sepimtker. 

Dear  Me,  Malleson, — I  have  been  very  long  before 
trying  to  say  so  much  as  a  word  about  the  sixth  clause  of 
the  Pater;  for  whenever  I  began  thinking  of  it,  I  was 
e  sorrowful  sense  of  the  hopeless  task  you 
1  had,  nowadays,  in  recommending  and  teach- 
iove  their  enemies,'  when  their  whole  energies 
evoted  to  swindling  their  friends. 

But,  in  any  days,  past  or  now,  the  clause  is  one  of 
such  difficulty,  that,  to  understand  it,  means  almost  to 
know  the  love  of  God  which  passeth  knowledge.' 

But,  at  all  events,  it  is  surely  the  pastor's  duty  to 
prevent  his  flock  from  mranderstanding  it;  and  above  all 
things  to  keep  them  from  supposing  that  6od*s  forgiveness 
is  to  be  had  simply  for  the  asking,  by  those  who  "wilfully 
sin  after  they  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.**  * 

Ther^  is  one  very  simple  lesson,  also,  needed  especially 
by  people  in  circumstances  of  happy  lift,  which  I  have 
never  heard  fiilly  enforced  from  the  pulpit,  and  which  is 
usually  the  more  lost  sight  of,  because  the  fine  and  inac- 
curate word  "trespasses"  is  so  often  used  instead  of  the 
simple  and  accurate  one,  "debts.*'  Among  people  well 
educated  and  happily  circumstanced,  it  may  easily  chance 
that  long  periods  of  their  lives  pass  without  any  such  con- 
scious sin  as  could,  on  any  discovery  or  memory  of  it, 
make  them  cry  out,  in  truth  and  in  pain,  "I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord.**'    But  scarcely  an  hour  of  their  happy 


No.  22  in  the  synopeis ;  above,  p.  185.] 
Matthew  v.  4AA 
^  Epherians  iiL  19.] 
iFIebrewf  x.  26.] 
2  Samuel  xiL  13  (David  to  Nathan).] 
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dmjs  can  pass  over  them  without  leaving — ^were  their  hearts 
op^i — some  evidenoe  written  there  that  they  have  ''left 
undone  the  things  that  they  ought  to  have  d<»e/'^  and 
giving  them  bitterer  and  heavier  cause  to  cry  and  cry 
again — ^for  ever»  in  the  pure  words  of  their  Master's  prajrer, 
''IHmitte  nobis  debita  nostra.*^ 

In  connection  with  the  more  accurate  translation  of 
''ddiits/'  rathar  than  ''trespasses/'  it  would  surely  be  wdU 
to  keep  constantly  in  the  mind  of  complac^it  and  in^ 
offensive  congregations,  that  in  Christ's  own  prophecy  of 
the  manner  of  the  last  judgment,  the  condemnation  is  pro* 
nouneed  only  on  the  sins  of  omission :  "  I  was  hungry,  and 
ye  gave  Me  no  meat.''' 

But,  whatever  the  numner  of  sin,  by  offence  or  defect, 
which  the  preacher  fears  in  his  people,  surely  he  has  of 
late  been  wholly  remiss  in  compdling  their  definite  recog- 
nition of  it,  in  its  several  and  personal  particulars.  No- 
thing in  the  various  inccmsistency  of  human  nature  is  mom 
grotesque  than  its  willingness  to  be  taxed  with  any  quantity 
of  sins  in  the  gross,  and  its  resentment  at  the  insinuation 
of  having  committed  the  smallest  parcel  of  them  in  detaU. 
And  the  English  Liturgy,  evidently  drawn  up  with  the 
amiable  intention  of  making  religion  as  pleasant  as  possible 
to  a  people  desirous  of  saving  their  souls  with  no  great 
degree  of  personal  inconvenience,  is  perhaps  in  no  point 
more  unwholesomdy  lenient  than  in  its  concession  to  the 
popular  conviction  that  we  may  obtain  the  present  advan- 
tage, and  escape  the  future  punisiunent,  of  any  sort  of 
iniquity,  by  dexterously  concealing  the  manner  of  it  from 
man,  a^  triumphantly  confessing  the  quantity  of  it  to  God. 

Finally,  whatever  the  advantages  and  decencies  of  a  form 
of  prayer,  and  how  wide  soever  the  scope  given  to  its  col- 
lected passages,  it  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time 
fitted  fbr  the  use  of  a  body  of  well-taught  and  experienced 

^  [Compare,  fbr  this  reference  to  the  General  Confeeaion  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  Rueldn's  ''Menage  to  Bhu^kfnars  Bible  Claw"  (ChrirtiMa  1872);  below, 

*  [Matthew  zzv.  42.] 
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Christians,  such  as  should  jcnn  the  services  of  a  Church 
nineteen  centuries  old, — and  adairi;ed  to  the  needs  of  the 
timid  sinner  who  has  that  day  first  imtered  its  porch,  or 
of  the  remorseful  publican  who  has  only  recently  become 
sensible  of  his  call  to  a  pew. 

And  surely  our  clergy  need  not  be  surprised  at  the 
daily  increasing  distrust  in  the  public  mind  of  the  efficacy 
of  Prayer/  after  having  so  long  insisted  on  their  offer- 
ing supplication,  at  least  every  Sunday  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  that  the  rest  of  their  lives  hereafter  might  be  pure 
and  holy,'  leaving  them  conscious  all  the  while  that  they 
would  be  similarly  required  to  inform  the  Lord  next  wedc, 
at  the  same  hour,  that  '^  there  was  no  health  in  them^'l' 

Among  the  much  rebuked  follies  and  abuses  of  so-called 
<*  Ritualism,''  none  that  I  have  heard  of  are  indeed  so  dan- 
gerously and  darkly  ^'Ritual"  as  this  piece  of  authorized 
mockery  of  the  most  solemn  act  of  human  life,  and  only 
entrance  of  eternal  life — Repentance. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Malleson, 

Ever  faithfuUy  and  respectfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


LETTER  XI* 

Koi  y^i  €l(r€viyKris  i)fias  ct?  ir€tpatriibv,  dXXh  ^wrai  i^fias  ivh  tov  vovtjpov'  ^i 
<rov  coTcv  ^  Pwik^la  koX  ^  Svva/us  koI  17  80^  els  rovs  al&va^'  a/ti^. 

Ei  ne  not  inducat  m  ientatifmem ;  sed  libera  not  a  malo ;  Q^  imtm  at  regnMm, 
potenUa,  et  gloria  m  saxula  ioxulorum.    Amen, 

Brantwood,  14ih  September,  1879* 

Dear  Mb.  Malleson, — The  gentle  words  in  your  last 
letter,  referring  to  the  difference  between  yourself  and  me 
in  the  degree  of  hope  with  which  you  could  regard  what 


See  above,  p.  115.1 
>ee  above,  p.  205.  J 

I^Voin  the  General  Confefltion :  see  Pnlmf  xzzviii.  3.] 
'No.  28  in  the  ajmopeifl ;  above,  pu  186.] 
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could  not  but  appear  to  the  general  mind  Utopian  in 
designs  for  the  action  of  the  Christian  Church,  surely 
might  best  be  answered  by  appeal  to  the  consistent  tone 
of  the  prayer  we  have  been  examining. 

Is  not  every  cme  of  its  petitions  for  a  perfect  state? 
and  is  not  this  last  clause  of  it,  of  which  we  are  to  think 
to-day — if  fiilly  understood — a  petition  not  only  for  the 
restoration  of  Paradise,  but  of  Paradise  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  deadly  fruit,  or,  at  least,  no  tempter  to  praise 
it  ?  ^  And  may  we  not  admit  that  it  is  probably  only  for 
want  of  the  earnest  use  of  this  last  petition,  that  not  only 
the  preceding  ones  have  become  formal  with  us,  but  that 
the  private  and  simply  restricted  prayer  for  the  little  things 
we  each  severally  desire  has  become  by  some  Christians 
dreaded  and  unused,  and  by  others  us^  fiedthlessly,  and 
therefore  with  disappointment  ? 

And  is  it  not  for  want  of  this  special  directness  and 
simplicity  of  petition,  and  of  the  sense  of  its  acceptance^ 
that  the  whole  nature  of  prayer  has  been  doubted  in 
our  hearts,  and  disgraced  by  our  lips;  that  we  are  afraid 
to  ask  God's  blessing  on  the  earth,  when  the  scientific 
people  tell  us  He  has  made  previous  arrangements  to 
curse  it;  and  that,  instead  of  obeying,  without  fear  or 
debate,  the  plain  order,  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that 
your  joy  may  be  fuU,'**  we  sorrowfully  sink  back  into 
the  apology  for  prayer,  that  "it  is  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise, even  when  fruitless,"  and  that  we  ought  piously 
always  to  suppose  that  the  text  really  means  no  more 
than  "Ask,  and  ye  shall  not  receive,  liiat  your  joy  may 
be  emjay''! 

Supposing  we  were  first  all  of  us  quite  sure  that  we 
had  prayed,  honestly,  the  prayer  against  temptation,  and  that 
we  would  thankfully  be  refused  anything  we  had  set  our 
hearts  upon,  if  indeed  God  saw  that  it  would  lead  us  into* 

^  [See  Genesis  iii.  5.] 
«  [John  xvi  24.] 
XXXIV.  o. 
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evil,  might  we  not  have  confidence  afterwards  that  He  in 
whose  hand  the  King's  heart  is,  as  the  rivers  of  water,^ 
would  turn  our  tiny  little  hearts  also  in  the  way  that  they 
should  go,  and  that  then  the  special  prayer  for  the  joys 
He  taught  them  to  seek  would  be  answered  to  the  last 
syllable,  and  to  overflowing? 

It  is  surely  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  farther,  what  the 
holy  teachers  of  all  nations  have  invariably  concurred  in 
showing, — ^that  faithful  prayer  implies  always  correlative 
exertion;  and  that  no  man  can  ask  honestly  or  hopefully 
to  be  delivered  from  temptation,  unless  he  has  himself 
honestly  and  firmly  determined  to  do  the  best  he  can  to 
keep  out  of  it.  But,  in  modem  days,  the  first  aim  of  all 
Christian  parents  is  to  place  their  children  in  circumstances 
where  the  temptations  (which  they  are  apt  to  call  ''oppor- 

the  sight  and  promise  of  ''all  these  things"  in  Satan's  gift 
may  be  brilliantly  near;  and  where  the  act  of  ''falling 
down  to  worship  me*'*  may  be  partly  concealed  by  the 
shelter,  and  partly  excused,  as  involuntary,  by  the  pressure, 
of  the  concurrent  crowd. 

In  what  respect  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the 
glory  of  them^  differ  from  the  Kingdom,  the  Power,  and 
the  Glory,  which  are  Grod's  for  ever,  is  seldom,  as  far  as  I 
have  heard,  intelligibly  explained  from  the  pulpit;  and  still 
less  the  irreconcilable  hostility  between  the  two  royalties 
and  realms  asserted  in  its  sternness  of  decision. 

Whether  it  be  indeed  Utopian  to  believe  that  the 
kingdom  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  may  come — verily  come 
— ^for  the  asking,  it  is  surely  not  for  man  to  judge ;  but  it 
is  at  least  at  his  choice  to  resolve  that  he  wiU  no  longer 
render  obedience,  nor  ascribe  glory  and  power,  to  the 
DeviL  If  he  cannot  find  strength  in  himself  to  advance 
towards  Heaven,  he  may  at  least  say  to  the  power  of  Hell, 

»  JTrorerbs  xxi.  1.] 

'  iMatthew  ir.  9.     For  other  Bible  references  in  this  Letter^  see  ibid,^  ir.  8; 
xvi.  23 ;  Revelation  xxiL  2a] 
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"Gtet  thee  behind  me";  and  sta3ring  himself  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Him  who  saith,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly,"  ratify 
his  happy  prayer  with  the  faithful  "Amen,  even  so,  come, 
Lord  Jesus/' 

Ever,  my  dear  friend, 

Believe  me  affectionately 

and  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 
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EPILOGUE* 


Brantwood^  June  1880. 

1.  My  dear  Malleson, — I  have  glanced  at  the  proofs  you 
send ; '  and  can  do  no  more  than  glance,  even  if  it  seemed 
to  me  desirable  that  I  should  do  more, — ^which,  after  said 
glance,  it  does  in  no  wise.  Let  me  remind  you  of  what 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  readers  of  the  book 
should  clearly  understand — that  I  wrote  these  Letters  at 
your  request,  to  be  read  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  of 
a  private  society  of  clergymen.  I  declined  then  to  be 
present  at  the  discussion,  and  I  decline  still.  You  after- 
wards asked  leave  to  print  the  Letters,  to  which  I  replied 
that  they  were  yours,  for  whatever  use  you  saw  good  to 
make  of  them:  afterwards  your  plans  expanded,  while  my 
own  notion  remained  precisely  what  it  had  been — ^that  the 
discussion  should  have  been  private,  and  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  society,  and  that  its  conclusions,  if  any, 
should  have  been  announced  in  a  few  pages  of  clear  print, 
for  the  parishioners*  exclusive  reading. 

I  am,  of  course,  flattered  by  the  wider  course  you 
have  obtained  for  the  Letters,  but  am  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  interested  by  the  debate  upon  them,  nor  by  any 
religious  debates  whatever,  undertaken  without  serious  con- 
viction that  there  is  a  jot  wrong  in  matters  as  they  are, 
or  serious  resolution  to  make  them  a  tittle  better.  Which, 
so  far  as  I  can  read  the  minds  of  your  correspondents, 
appears  to  me  the  substantial  state  of  them. 
,  2.  One  thing  I  cannot  pass  without  protest — ^the  quantity 

^  C^^'  ^^  ^  ^^  83mop8i8 ;  see  p.  187.] 

'  [That  Is,  the  proofb  of  the  comments  upon  Rnsldn^B  Letters  which  Mr.  Malleson 
had  collected  for  publication :  see  above,  p.  181.] 
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of  talk  about  the  writer  of  the  Letters.  What  I  am,  or 
am  not,  is  of  no  moment  whatever  to  the  matters  in 
hand  I  observe  with  comfort,  or  at  least  with  complacency, 
that  on  the  strength  of  a  couple  of  hours'  talk,  at  a  time 
when  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  weatherings  of  slate 
you  were  good  enough  to  show  me  above  Goat's  Water, 
you  would  have  ventured  to  baptize  me  in  the  little  lake — 
as  not  a  goat,  but  a  sheep.^  The  best  I  can  be  sure  of, 
myself,  is  that  I  am  no  wolf,  and  have  never  aspired  to 
the  dignity  even  of  a  Dog  of  the  Lord.^ 

You  told  me,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  original  meeting  denounced  me  as  an  arch- 
heretic — meaning,  doubtless,  an  arch-pagan;  for  a  heretic, 
or  sect-maker,  is  of  all  terms  of  reproach  the  last  that  can 
be  used  of  me.  And  I  think  he  should  have  been  answered 
that  it  was  precisely  as  an  arch-paffan  that  I  ventured  to 

the  Christian  Gospel  from  its  preachers. 

3.  If  anything  in  the  Letters  offended  those  of  you 
who  hold  me  a  brother,  surely  it  had  been  best  to  tell  me 
between  ourselves,  or  to  tell  it  to  the  Church,  or  to  let 
me   be   Anathema   Maranatha   in   peace,' — in   any   case,    I 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Malleson'a  '' Eaaays  and  Commeuts"  ^p.  2-4  of 
Letters  to  the  Clergy,  ed.  1806)^  in  which   he  describes  how,  seeking  ''to  investi- 

Sate  the  nature  of  Mr.  Raskin's  doubts^"  he  had  found  the  occasion  ''in  a  very 
eliffhtful  summer  afternoon  on  the  lake,  and  up  the  sides  of  the  Old  Man  of 
Coniston^  to  view  a  group  of  remarkable  rocks  by  the  desolate,  storm-beaten  crags 
of  Goat's  Water."  As  a  result  of  this  ramble,  Mr.  Malleson  records  "the  firm 
conviction  that  neither  the  censorious  and  unthinking  world,  nor  perhaps  even  Mr. 
Ruskin  himself,  knows  how  deeply  and  truly  ^  Christian  man,  in  the  widest  senae 
of  the  word,  Mr.  Ruskin  is."  Mr.  Malleson  refers  to  the  occasion  in  the  same 
connexion  in  his  Holiday  Studies,  1800,  p.  74,  where  he  adds :  "I  had  visited  Mr. 
Ruskin  at  Brantwood,  and  in  a  conversation  in  the  ^drawing-room  he  had  come 
to  tlie  point  that  he  said,  'I  have  already  given  up  "the  Resurrection,'  when  the 
door-bell  ranff,  and  he  added,  '  It  is  well  that  we  are  interrupted,  or  I  mifht  have 
sidd  tilings  that  would  have  pained  you  more  still.'  Shorti^  after  came  the  walk 
above  mentioned."  Ruskin  refers  to  the  same  walk^  though  m  connexion  only  with 
the  weathering  on  the  rock,  in  Deucalion  (Vol.  XXVI.  d.  255  n.).  In  view  of 
what  Ruskin  says  on  "the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection'  in  The  Art  qf  England 
(Vol.  XXXICL  p.  276),  at  the  close 'of  the  Pre&ce  to  Praterita,  and  in  many  other 
places,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.   Malleson  either  inaccurately  reported 

or  failed  to  understand  Ruskin's  conversation.]  

'  [See  Fors  Olavigera,  Letter  62,  titia  and  §  4  (Vol.  XXVIQ.  pp.  511,  514).] 
*  [Matthew  xviii.  17 ;  1  Corinthians  xvi.  22.] 
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must  at  present  so  abide,  correcting  only  the  mistakes 
about  myself  which  have  led  to  graver  ones  about  the 
things  I  wanted  to  speak  of.* 

The  most  singular  one,  perhaps,  in  all  the  Letters 
is  that  of  Mn  Wanstall's,  that  I  do  not  attach  enough 
weight  to  antiquity.^  I  have  only  come  upon  the  sentence 
to-day  (29th  May),  but  my  reply  to  it  is  partly  written 
already,  with  reference  to  the  wishes  of  some  other  of 
your  correspondents  to  know  more  of  my  reasons  for  find- 
ing fault  with  the  English  Liturgy. 

4.  If  people  are  taught  to  use  the  Liturgy  rightly  and 
reverently,  it  will  bring  them  all  good;  and  for  some 
thirty  years  of  my  life  I  used  to  read  it  always  through 

*  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  vindicatiiig  at  least  my  arithmetic, 
which^  with  Bishop  Colenso,  I  rather  pride  myself  upon.  One  of  your 
correspondents  greatly  doubts  my  having  heard  five  thousand  assertors  of 
evangelical  principles  ^  (Catholic-absolvent  or  Protestant-detergent  are  virtu- 
ally the  same).  I  am  now  sixty  years  old,  and  for  forty-five  of  them  was 
in  church  at  least  once  on  the  Sunday, — say  once  a  month  also  in  after- 
noons,— and  you  have  above  three  thousand  church  services.  When  I  am 
abroad  I  am  often  in  half-a-docen  churches  in  the  course  of  a  single  day, 
and  never  lose  a  chance  of  listening  to  anything  that  is  going  on.  Add 
the  conversations  pursued,  not  uneamestly,  with  every  sort  of  reverend 
person  I  can  get  to  talk  to  me — from  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg  (as  good  a ' 
specimen  of  a  town  bishop  as  I  have  known),  with  whom  I  was  study- 
ing ecstatic  paintings  in  the  year  1850,'  down  to  the  simplest  travelling 
tinker  inclined  Gospelwards,  whom  I  perceive  to  be  sincere, — and  your 
correspondent  will  perceive  that  my  rapid  numerical  expression  must  be 
€Br  beneath  the  truth.  He  subjoins  his  more  rational  doubt  of  my 
acquaintance  with  many  town  missionaries;  to  which  I  can  only  answer, 
that  as  I  do  not  live  in  town,  nor  set  up  for  a  missionary  myself,  my 
spiritual  advantages  have  certainly  not  been  great  in  that  direction.  I 
simply  assert  that  of  the  few  I  have  known, — banning  with  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
under  whom  I  sat  with  much  edification  for  a  year  or  two,^ — I  have  not 
known  any  such  teaching  as  I  speak  of. 


^  [A  letter  from  the  Rev.  £.  Forster  Wanstall  (on  pp.  327,  328  of  Mr.  Malleson's 
book,  ed.  of  1880),  who,  inter  aUa,  said,  *'  In  matters  of  theology  Mr.  Ruskin  does 
not  sufficiently  attach  weight  to  antiauity,  or  realise  how  much  error  is  orevented 
by  a  creed."  In  the  ed.  of  1896  Mr.  Wanstall's  name  waR  left  blank,  and  bis  letter 
was  not  included.] 

«  [See  above,  p.  204.1 

•  [At  VenlceJ 

^  [Compare  Fictian,  Fair  and  Foui,  §  SI ;  below,  p.  296  n,] 
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to  my  senrant  and  mjrself,^  if  we  had  no  Protestant  churdi 
to  go  to»  in  Alpine  or  Italian  villages.  One  can  always 
tacitly  pray  of  it  what  cme  wants,  luid  let  the  rest  pass. 
But,  as  I  have  grown  older,  and  watched  the  decline  in 
the  Christian  fiedtii  of  all  nations,  I  have  got  more  and 
more  suspicious  of  the  effect  of  this  particular  form  ci 
words  on  the  truthfulness  of  the  English  mind  (now  fast 
becoming  a  salt  which  has  lost  his  savour,  and  is  fit  only 
to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men*).  And  during  the  last 
ten  years,  in  which  my  position  at  Oxford  has  ccmipelled 
me  to  examine  what  authority  there  was  for  the  code  of 
prayer,  of  which  the  University  is  now  so  ashamed  that  it 
no  more  dares  compel  its  youtibs  so  much  as  to  hear,  much 
less  to  utter  it,'  I  got  necessarily  into  the  habit  of  always 
looking  to  the  original  forms  ci  the  prayers  of  the  fully 
developed  Christian  Church.  Nor  did  I  think  it  a  mere 
chance  which  placed  in  my  own  possession  a  manuscript 
of  the  perfect  Church  service  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  by  the  monks  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  for  SL  Louis ;  * 
together  with  one  of  the  same  date,  written  in  England, 
probably  fcnr  the  Diocese  of  Lincohi;  adding  some  of  the 
Collects,  in  which  it  corresponds  with  St  Liouis's,  and  the 
I^atin  hymns  so  much  beloved  by  Dante,*  with  the  ap- 
pointed music  for  them. 

5.  And  my  wonder  has  been  greater  every  hour,  since 
I  examined  closely  the  text  of  these  and  other  early  books, 
that  in  any  state  of  declining,  or  captive,  energy,  the 
Church  of  England  should  have  contented  itself  with  a 
service  which  cast  out,  from  beginning  to  end,  all  these  in- 
tensely spiritual  and  passionate  utterances  of  chanted  prayer 
(the  whole  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  authentic  Christian 

1  [Comnure  PnBieHta,  u.  §  111.] 

*  LiMattliew  V.  la] 

'  [The  action  wms  that  of  Parliament,  not  of  the  UniTenity,  the  Universities 
Teets  Act  of  1871  having  aholiahed  all  compnlsory  attendance  at  pahlic  worshin.] 

*  [For  the  correct  description  of  this  Book  of  Private  Devotions  (here  somein^ 
inaccurately  described  by  Rnskin),  see  the  monooraph  referred  to  in  VoL  XXL 
p.  16  n. ;  and  for  other  references  to  it,  see  YoL  XIL  pp.  box.,  479,  and  VoL  XXVL 
p.  189.] 

*  [See  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  462.] 
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Psalms),  and,  in  adopting  what  it  timidly  preswved  of  the 
Collects,  mangled  or  blunted  them  down  to  the  exact 
d^free  which  would  make  them  either  unintelligible  or 
inoffensive — so  vague  that  everybody  might  use  them,  or 
so  pointless  tlmt  nobody  could  be  offended  by  them.^  For 
a  special  instance :  The  prayer  for  '^  our  bishops  and  curates, 
and  all  congregations  committed  to  their  charge,*"  is,  in  the 
Lincoln  Service-book,  '^for  our  bishop,  and  all  congrega- 
tions committed  to  his  charge."  The  change  from  singular 
to  plural  seems  a  slight  one.  But  it  suffices  to  take  the 
eyes  of  the  people  off  their  own  bishop  into  infinite  space ; 
to  change  a  pritya:  which  was  intended  to  be  uttered  in 
personal  anxiety  and  affection,  into  one  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Church,  of  which  nobody  could  judge,  and 
for  which  nobody  would  particularly  care;  and,  finally,  to 
change  a  prayer  to  which  the  answer,  if  given,  would  be 
visible,  into  one  of  which  nobody  could  tell  whether  it  were 
answered  or  not. 

6.  In  the  Collects,  the  change,  though  verbally  slight, 
is  thus  tremendous  in  issue.  But  in  the  Litany — word 
and  thought  go  all  wild  together.  The  first  prayer  of  the 
Litany  in  the  Lincoln  Service-book  is  for  the  Pope  and 
all  ranks  beneath  him,  implying  a  very  noteworthy  piece 
of  theology — that  the  Pope  might  err  in  religious  matters, 
and  that  the  prayer  of  the  humblest  servant  of  God 
would  be  useful  to  him: — "Ut  Dompnum  Apostcdicum 
et  onmes  gradus  ecclesie  in  sancta  religione  conservare 
digneris."'  Meaning  that  whatever  errors  particular  persons 
might,  and  must,  fall  into,  they  prayed  God  to  keep  the 
Pope  right,  and  the  collective  testimony  and  conduct  of 
the  ranks  below  him.  Then  follows  the  prayer  for  their 
own  bishop  and  his  flock — ^then  for  the  king  and  the 
princes  (chief  lords),  that  they  (not  all  nations')  might  be 

1  [Compare  Fort  datjigera,  Letter  68,  f  1  (Vol  XXVm.  p.  417X  Mid  PraterUa, 
iii.  f  19.] 


<  [See  below,  pp.  231,  241.] 
.'[I 


[In  our  litany  the  prayer  is,  ''That  it  may  pleaee  thee  to  give  to  all  nations 
nnity,  peace,  and  oonoord."] 
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kept  in  concord — and  then  for  mir  Ushops  and  abbots, — 
the  Church  of  England  proper ;  every  one  of  these  petiticxis 
being  direct,  limited,  and  personally  heartfelt; — and  then 
this  lovely  one  for  themselves: — 

''Ut  obsequium  servitutis  nostre  rationabile  fiacias." — 
^'That  Thou  wouldst  make  the  obedience  of  our  service 
reasonable"  ("which  is  your  reascmable  service"^). 

This  glorious  prayer  is,  I  believe,  accurately  an  "early 
English"  one.  It  is  not  in  the  St.  Louis  Litaiiy,  mnr  in  a 
later  elaborate  French  fourteaith-century  (me;  but  I  find 
it  softened  in  an  Italian  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  into 
"ut  nosmet  ipsos  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  confortare  et  ccm- 
servare  digneris," — "that  Thou  wouldst  deign  to  keep  and 
comfort  us  oiurselves  in  Thy  sacred  service"  (the  comfort, 
observe,  being  here  asked  for  whether  reasonable  or  not  I); 
and  in  the  best  and  fullest  French  service-book  I  have, 
printed  at  Rouen  in  1520,  it  becomes,  "ut  congr^fationes 
omnium  sanctorum  in  tuo  sancto  servitio  conservare  dig- 
neris,"  while  victory  as  well  as  concord  is  asked  for  the 
king  and  the  princes, — ^thus  leading  the  way  to  that  for 
our  own  Queen's  victory  over  all  her  enemies,'  a  prayer 
which  might  now  be  advisedly  altered  into  one  that  she — 
and  in  her,  the  mcmarchy  of  England — might  find  more 
fidelity  in  their  firiends.' 

7.  I  give  one  more  example  of  the  corruption  of  our 
Prayer-Book,  with  reference  to  the  objecticms  taken  by 
some  of  your  correspondents^  to  the  distinction  implied  in 
my  Letters  between  the  Persons  of  the  Father  and  the 
Christ. 

'  [Romftns  xii.  1.] 

'  [''Strengthen  her  that  she  may  vanquish  and  overcome  all  her  enemies'* 
(Prayer  for  the  Queen's  Majesty).!  

»  [Compare  helow,  pp.  329,  602 ;  and  VoL  XXVIL  p.  165  n.] 

*  [The  Rev.  H.  N.  Grimley,  for  instance,  asked  "whether  Mr.  Ruskin,  after 
(in  Letter  V.)  speaking  with  condemnation  of  a  plan  of  salvation  which  sets  forth 
the  Divine  Son  as  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  does  not  himself 
^ve  expression  to  words,  as  to  the  love  of  the  Father,  which  almost  imply  that 
m  his  estimation  the  Divine  mind  is  not  in  unity  in  itself?"  (p.  227,  ed.  1880). 
So  also  Mr.  James  Lewis  objects  to  the  same  Letter  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  Jesus  Christ  from  God"  (p.  252).] 
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The  "Memoria  de  Sancta  Trinitate,"  in  the  St.  Louis 
service-book,  runs  thus: — 

'*  Omnipotens  sempiteme  Deus,  qui  dedisti  famulis  tuis  in  confessione 
vere  fidei  eterne  Trinitatis  gloriam  agnoscere,  et  in  potentia  majestatis 
adcn-are  unitatem,  quesumus  at  ejus  fidei  firmitate  ab  omnibus  semper 
muniemur  adversis.  Qui  vivis  et  regnas  Deus,  per  omnia  secula  seculorum. 
Amen." 

"Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  given  to  Thy  servants,  in 
confession  of  true  faith  to  recognize  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity,  and 
in  the  power  of  Majesty  to  pray  to  the  IJnity ;  we  ask  that  by  the  firm- 
ness of  that  faith  we  may  be  alwavs  defended  from  all  adverse  things. 
Who  livest  and  reignest  God  through  all  ages.     Amen." 

8.  Turning  to  our  Collect,^  we  find  we  have  first  slipped 
in  the  word  "  us "  before  "  Thy  servants,"  and  by  that  little 
insertion  have  slipped  in  the  squire  and  his  joekey,  and  the 
public-house  landlord — and  any  one  else  who  may  chance 
to  have  been  coaxed,  swept,  or  threatened  into  church  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  required  the  entire  company  of  them 
to  profess  themselves  servants  of  God,  and  believers  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  And  we  think  we  have  done  Gk)d 
a  service  1 

"  Grace."  Not  a  word  about  grace  in  the  original 
You  don't  believe  by  having  grace,  but  by  having  wit. 

**To  acknowledge."  "Agnosco"  is  to  recognize,  not  to 
acknowledge.  To  see  that  there  are  three  lights  in  a  chan- 
delier is  a  great  deal  more  than  to  acknowledge  that  they 
are  there. 

"  To  worship."  "  Adorare  "  is  to  pray  to,  not  to  worship. 
You  may  worship  a  mere  magistrate;  but  y on  pray  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  English  is  too  horribly  mutilated 
to  be  dealt  with  in  any  patience.  The  meaning  of  the 
great  old  collect  is  that  by  the  shield  of  that  faith  we  may 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  devil*    The  English  prayer 


that  then  wouldest  keep  ns  stead&st  in  this  faith^  and  evermore  defend  as  from 
all  adversities^  who  livest  and  reignest ;  one  God^  world  without  end.    Amen."] 
s  [Ephesians  vi.  16.] 
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means,  if  it  means  anything,  *' Please  keep  us  in  our  faith 
without  our  taking  any  trouble;  and,  besides,  please  don't 
let  us  lose  our  money,  nor  catch  cold," 

**Who  livest  and  reignest."  Right;  but  how  many  of 
any  extant  or  instant  congregations  understand  what  the 
two  words  mean?  That  God  is  a  living  God,  not  a  dead 
Law ;  and  that  He  is  a  reigning  God,  putting  wrong  things 
to  rights,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  strong  hand  and 
a  rod  of  iron ;  ^  and  not  at  all  with  a  soft  sponge  and  warm 
water,  washing  everybody  as  clean  as  a  baby  every  Sunday 
morning,  whatever  dirty  work  they  may  have  been  about 
all  the  week. 

9.  On  which  latter  supposition  your  modem  Liturgy,  in 
so  far  as  it  has  supplemented  instead  of  corrected  the  old  one, 
has  entirely  modelled  itself, — producing  in  its  first  address 
to  the  congregation  before  the  Almighty  precisely  the  fault- 
fullest  and  foolishest  piece  of  English  language  that  I  know 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  or  American  literature. 
In  the  seventeen  lines  of  it  (as  printed  in  my  old-fashioned, 
large-print  Prayer-Book),  there  wre,  seven  times  over,  two 
words  for  one  idea: — 

1.  Acknowledge  and  confess.  5.  Assemble  and  meet 

2.  Sins  and  wickedness.  6.  Requisite  and  necessary. 
S.  Dissemble  nor  cloke.  7.  Pray  and  beseech. 

4.  (joodness  and  mercy. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  shade  of  difference  in  some  of  these 
ideas  for  a  good  scholar,  none  for  a  general  congregaticm ; ' 
and  what  difference  they  can  guess  at  merely  muddles  their 

1  [Psalms  ii.  9.] 

'  ["The  only  explanation  aver  offered  for  this  exuberant  wordiness  is  that  if 
worshippers  did  not  understand  one  term  they  would  the  other,  and  in  some 
cases,  in  the  Exhortation  and  elsewhere,  one  word  is  of  Lstin  and  the  other  of 
Saxon  derivation.  The  repetition  of  aynouymous  terms  is  of  very  frequent  occur* 
rence  in  sixteenth-century  writing,  as  'for  ever  and  aye,'  'Time  and  the  hour 
run  through  the  roughest  day'  (Madfeth,  Act  L  sc.  3).  But  this  is  surely  a  very 
feeble  excuse  for  bad  composition.  Of  a  very  diffisrent  kind  is  that  beautiful  climax 
which  is  reached  in  the  three  admirably  chosen  pairs  of  words  in  the  Prayer  for 
the  Parliament,  'peace  and  hapmness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety.'" 
(F.  A.  M.).] 
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heads:  to  acknowledge  sin  is  indeed  different  from  con- 
fessing it,  but  it  cannot  be  done  at  a  minute's  notice;  and 
goodness  is  a  different  thing  from  mercy,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  Gkxl's  infinite  goodness  that  forgives  our  badness,  but 
that  judges  it. 

10.  **The  feultfuUest,"  I  said,  "and  the  foolishest." 
After  using  fourteen  words  where  seven  would  have  done, 
what  is  it  that  the  whole  speech  gets  said  with  its  much 
speaking?  This  Morning  Service  of  all  England  burins 
with  the  assertion  that  "  the  Scripture  moveth  us  in  sundry 
places  to  confess  our  sins  before  God."  Does  it  so  ?  Have 
your  congregations  ever  been  referred  to  those  sundry 
places?  Or  do  they  take  the  assertion  on  trust,  or  remain 
under  the  impression  that,  unless  with  the  advantage  of 
their  own  candour,  God  must  remain  ill-informed  on  the 
subject  of  their  sins  ? 

"That  we  should  not  dissemble  nor  cloke  them."*  Can 
we  then?  Are  these  grown-up  congregations  of  the  en- 
lightened English  Church  in  the  nineteenth  century  still 
so  young  in  their  nurseries  that  the  "Thou,  Gkxl,  seest 
me''^  is  still  not  believed  by  them  if  they  get  undw 
the  bed? 

11.  Let  us  look  up  the  sundry  moving  passages  re- 
ferred to. 

(I  suppose  myself  a  simple  lamb  of  the  flock,  and  only 
able  to  use  my  English  Bible.) 

I  find  in  my  concordance  (confess  and  confession  to- 
gether) forty-two  occurrences  of  the  word.  Sixteen  of  these, 
including  John's  confession  that  he  was  not  the  Christ,  and 
the  confession  of  the  faithful  fathers  that  they  were  pil-' 
grims  on  the  earth,*  do  indeed  move  us  strongly  to  confess 
Christ  before  men.  Have  you  ever  taught  your  congrega- 
tions what  that  confession  means?  They  are  ready  enough 
to  confess  Him  in  church,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  own 
private  synagogue.    Will  they  in  Parliament?    Will  th^ 

^  [Geneiis  xvi.  13.1 

'  [John  i.  20;  Hebrews  zi.  13.] 
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in   a   ball-room?    Will   they   in   a   shop?    Sixteen   of  the 
texts  are  to  enforce  their  doing  that. 

The  next  most  important  one  (1  Tim.  vi.  18)  refers  to 
Chrisfs  own  good  confession,  which  I  suppose  was  not  of 
His  sins,  but  of  His  obedience.  How  many  of  your  con- 
gregations can  make  any  such  kind  of  confession,  or  wish 
to  make  it  ? 

The  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  (1  Kings  viii. 
88,  2  Chron.  vi.  26,  Heb.  xiii.  15)  speak  of  confessing 
thankfully  that  God  is  God  (and  not  a  putrid  plasma  nor 
a  theory  of  development),  and  the  twenty-first  (Job  xL  14) 
speaks  of  God's  own  confession,  that  no  doubt  we  are  the 
people,  and  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  us,  and  on  what 
conditions  He  will  make  it, 

12.  There  remain  twenty-one  texts  which  do  speak  of 
the  confession  of  our  sins — very  moving  ones  indeed — and 
Heaven  grant  that  some  day  the  British  public  may  be 
moved  by  them. 

(1.)  The  first  is  Lev.  v.  5,  "He  shall  confess  that  he 
hath  sinned  in  that  thingJ'  And  if  you  can  get  any  soul 
of  your  congregation  to  say  he  has  sinned  in  anything,  he 
may  do  it  in  two  words  for  one  if  he  likes,  and  it  will  yet 
be  good  liturgy. 

(2.)  The  second  is  indeed  general — Lev.  xvi.  21 :  the 
command  that  the  whole  nation  should  afilict  its  soul  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement  once  a  year.^  The  Church  of 
England,  I  believe,  enjoins  no  such  unpleasant  ceremony. 
Her  festivals  are  passed  by  her  people  often  indeed  in  the 
extinction  of  their  souls,  but  by  no  means  in  their  inten- 
tional affliction. 

(8,  4,  5.)  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  (Lev.  xxvi. 
40,  Numb.  V.  7,  Nehem.  i.  6)  refer  all  to  national  humi- 
liation for  definite  idolatry,  accompanied  with  an  entire 
abandonment  of  that   idolatry,   and    of  idolatrous   persons. 

^  [See  verses  29^  30  in  the  same  chapter:  ''And  this  shall  he  a  statute  for 
ever  unto  you,  that  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye 
shall  afflict  your  sonls.  .  .  .  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an  atonement 
for  you."] 
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How  soon  that  form  of  confession  is  likely  to  find  a  place 
in  the  English  congr^ations  the  defences  of  their  main 
idol,  mammon,  in  the  vilest  and  cruellest  shape  of  it — 
usury — with  which  this  book^  has  been  defiled,  show  very 
sufficiently. 

(6.)  The  sixth  is  Psalm  xxxii.  5 — ^virtually  the  whole  of 
that  psalm,  which  does,  indeed,  entirely  refer  to  the  greater 
confession,  once  for  all  opening  the  heart  to  God,  which 
can  be  by  no  means  done  fifty-two  times  a  year,  and  which, 
once  done,  puts  men  into  a  state  in  which  they  wiU  nev» 
again  say  there  is  no  health  in  them ;  *  nor  that  their  hearts 
are  desperately  wicked ;  •  but  will  obey  for  ever  the  instantly 
following  order,  ''Rejoice  in  the  Lord,  ye  righteous,  and 
shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  true  of  heart" 

(7.)  The  seventh  (Acts  xxiv.  14)  is  the  one  confession 
in  which  I  can  myself  share : — **  After  the  way  which  they 
call  heresy,  so  worship  I  the  Lord  God  of  my  fathers/' 

(8.)  The  eighth  (James  v.  16)  tells  us  to  confess  our 
faults — ^not  to  God,  but  **one  to  another" — a  practice  not 
favoured  by  English  catechumens — (by  the  way,  what  do 
you  all  mean  by  "auricular**  confession — confession  that 
can  be  heard?  and  is  the  Protestant  pleasanter  form  one 
that  can't  be?) 

(9.)  The  ninth  is  that  passage  of  St.  John  (i.  9),  the 
favoiirite  evangelical  text,  which  is  read  and  preached  by 
thousands  of  false  preachers  every  day,  without  once  going 
on  to  read  its  great  companion,  *^  Beloved,  if  our  heart 
condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things ;  but  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not^  then  have  we 
confidence  toward  God/'  Make  your  people  imderstand 
the  second  text,  and  they  will  understand  the  first  At 
present  you  leave  them  understanding  neither. 

^  [That  18,  the  book  containing  EssaTS  and  Comments  on  Ruskin's  Letters  by 
Mr.  Malleson's  correspondents.] 

>  fin  the  General  Confession :  see  above,  p.  210.] 

*  [Jeremiah  xvii.  9 ;  the  next  quotation  fmade  from  memory^  and  not  teztuallv) 
is  from  Psalms  xxxiL  11^  ''instantly  following"  verse  5:  ''I  acknowledged  my  sin 
uito  thee,  and  mine  iniauity  have  I  not  hid.  I  said^  I  will  confess  my  transgres- 
sions nnto  the  Lord,  ana  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin."] 
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18.  And  the  entire  body  of  the  remaining  texts  is 
summed  in  Joshua  vii.  19  and  Ezra  x.  11,  in  which,  "cdiether 
it  be  Achan,  with  his  Babylonish  garment,  or  the  peo{de  of 
Israel,  with  their  Babylonish  lusts,  the  meaning  of  confbs- 
sion  is  simply  what  it  is  to  every  brave  boy,  girl,  man,  and 
woman,  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''honour'* 
before  Grod  or  man — namely,  to  say  what  they  have  done 
wrong,  and  to  take  the  punishment  of  it  (not  to  get  it 
blanched  over  by  any  means),  and  to  do  it  no  more — 
which  is  so  far  from  being  a  tcme  of  mind  g^ierally  enforced 
either  by  the  English,  or  any  other  extant  Liturgy,  that^ 
though  all  my  maids  are  exceedingly  pious,  and  insist  on 
the  privil^fe  of  going  to  church  as  a  quite  inviolable  one, 
I  think  it  a  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  crown  and  consum- 
mation of  virtue  in  them  that  they  should  tell  me  when 
they  have  broken  a  plate;  and  I  should  expect  to  be 
met  only  with  looks  of  indignation  and  astonishm^it  if 
I  ventured  to  ask  one  of  them  how  die  had  spent  her 
Sunday  afternoon. 

"Without  courage,"  said  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "there  is 
no  truth ;  and  without  truth  thare  is  no  virtue."  ^  The 
sentence  would  have  been  itself  more  true  if  Sir  Walter 
had  written  "candour'*  for  "truth,"  for  it  is  possibk  to  be- 
true  in  insolence,  or  true  in  cruelty.  But  in  locking  back 
from  the  ridges  of  the  Hill  Difficulty'  in  my  own  past  life» 
and  in  all  the  vision  that  has  been  given  me  of  the  wander- 
ings in  the  ways  of  others— this,  of  aU  principles,  has  become 
to  me  surest — ^that  the  first  virtue  to  be  required  of  man 
is  frankness  of  heart  and  lip:  and  I  believe  that  every 
youth  of  sense  and  honour,  putting  himself  to  faithftd 
question,  would  feel  that  he  had  the  devil  for  c<xifessor,  if 
he  had  not  his  father  or  his  friend. 

14.    That   a   clergyman    should    ever    be   so   truly   the 

1  [See  Lockhart's  I^fe  qf  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  191  (ed.  1,  1837),  rd.  liL  p.  HO  (ed. 
1860,  where  in  Rnskin'i  copy  the  peaeage  is  douhly  marked  hy  him).  The  wiNrda 
are  quoted  alao  in  Fktian,  Fair  and  Fwl,^  117  (helow,  p.  386).] 

>  [''The  narrow  way  lay  right  up  the  Hill,  and  the  name  of  the  going  np  the 
tide  of  the  Hill  it  called  DifeuUg"  (PUffrim'9  Progrem).] 
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friend  of  his  parishioners  as  to  deserve  their  confidefice 
from  childhood  upwards,  may  be  flouted  as  a  sentimental 
ideal;  but  he  is  assuredly  only  their  enemy*  in  showing  his 
Lutheran  detestation  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  broad- 
casting these  gratis  from  his  pulpit. 

The  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness  of  a  catechism 
concerning  itself  ^th  the  personal  practice,  as  well  as  the 
general  theory,  of  duty  are  indeed  perfectly  conceivable  by 
me :  yet  I  am  not  convinced  that  such  manner  of  catechism 
would  therefore  be  less  medicinal ;  and  during  the  past  ten 
years  it  has  often  been  matter  of  amazed  thought  with  me^ 
while  our  President  at  Corpus  read  prayers  to  the  chapel 
benches,  what  might  by  this  time  have  been  the  efibct  on 
the  learning  as  well  as  the  creed  of  the  University,  if,  forty 
years  ago,  our  stem  old  Dean  Gaisford,*  of  the  House  of 
Christ,  instead  of  sending  us  to  chapel  as  to  the  house  of 
fcorrection,  when  we  missed  a  lecture,  had  inquired,  before 
he  allowed  us  to  come  to  chapel  at  all,  whether  we  were 
gamblers,  harlot-mongers,  or  in  concealed  and  selfish  debt. 

15.  I  observe  with  extreme  surprise  in  the  preceding 
letters  the  unconsciousness  of  some  of  your  correspondents, 
that  there  ever  was  such  a  thing  as  discipline  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Indeed,  the  last  wholesome  instance  of 
it  I   can  remember  was  when  my  own  great-great  uncle 

Maitland'  lifted  Lady from  his  altar-rails,  and  led  her 

back  to  her  seat  before  the  congregation,  when  she  oflfered 
to   take   the  Sacrament,  being  at  enmity  with  her   son.* 

♦  In  some  of  the  country  districts  of  Scotland  the  right  of  the  Church  to 
interfere  with  the  lives  of  private  individuals  is  still  exercised.  Only  two 
years  ago,  a  wealthy  gentleman  hrmtf  was  rebuked  by  the  "  Kiric  Sessi6n  " 
of  the  Dissenting  Cbarch  to  which  he  belonged,  for  infidelity  to  his  wife. 

At  the  Scottish  half-yearly  €k>mmunion  the  ceremony  of  "fencing  the 
tables"  used  to  be  observed;  that  is,  turning  away  all  those  whose  lives 
were  supposed  to  have  mode  them  unfit  to  receive  the  Sacrament. 

^  [Tbe  MS.  adds,  ''and  an  ally  of  their  eternal  enemy/'] 

s  rSee  Praterita,  I  §§  218,  21%  230.] 

'  [Ruskin's  Other's  mother  (Catherine  Tweddale)  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Tweddale^  of  Glenluce,  and  Catherine  Adair,  his  wife ;  one  of  whose  sisters 
(Mary)  married' the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Maitland  of  Sorbie.  *  See  the  pedigree  given  in 
VoL  XXXV,] 

xxxiv.  P 
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But  I  believe  a  few  hours  honestly  spent  by  any  clergyman 
on  his  Church  history  would  show  him  that  the  Church's 
confidence  in  her  prayer  has  been  always  exactly  propor- 
tionate to  the  strictness  of  her  discipline;  that  her  present 
fright  at  being  caught  praying  by  a  chemist  or  an  electri- 
cian results  mainly  from  her  having  allowed  her  twos  and 
threes  gathered  in  the  name  of  Chiist  ^  to  become  sixes  and 
sevens  gathered  in  the  name  of  Belial ;  and  that  therefore 
her  now  needfuUest  duty  is  to  explain  to  her  stammering 
votaries,  extremely  doubtful  as  they  are  of  the  effect  of 
their  supplications  either  on  politics  or  the  weather,  that 
although  Elijah  was  a  man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
are,  he  had  them  better  under  command;  and  that  while 
the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much,  the  formal  and  lukewarm  one  of  an  iniquitous  man 
availeth — ^much  the  other  way. 

Such  an  instruction,  coupled  with  due  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  righteousness  and  iniquity,  directed  mainly  to 
those  who  have  the  power  of  both  in  their  own  hands, 
being  makers  of  law,  and  holders  of  property,  would,  with- 
out any  further  debate,  bring  about  a  very  singular  change 
in  the  position  and  respectability  of  English  clergymen. 

16.  How  far  they  may  at  present  be  considered  as 
merely  the  Squire's  left  hand,  bound  to  know  nothing  of 
what  he  is  doing  with  his  right,  it  is  for  their  own  con- 
sciences to  determine. 

For  instance,  a  friend  wrote  to  me  the  other  day,* 
"  Will  you  not  come  here  ?  You  will  see  a  noble  duke 
destroying  a  village  as  old  as  the  Conquest,  and  driving 
out  dozens  of  families  whose  names  mre  in  Domesday 
Book,  because,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  his  ancestors  and 
rackrenting  for  a  hundred  years,  the  place  has  fallen  out  of 
repair,  and  the  people  are  poor,  and  may  become  paupers. 
A  local  paper  ventured  to  tell  the  truth.  The  duke's  agent 
called  on  the  editor,  and  threatened  him  with  destruction 

1  [Matthew  xviii.  20.    For  following  references,  see  James  v.  17.  16.] 
«  [J.  A.  Proude.] 
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if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue.''  The  noble  duke,  doubt- 
less, has  proper  Protestant  horror  of  auricular  confession* 
But  suppose,  instead  of  the  local  editor,  the  local  parson 
had  ventured  to  tell  the  truth  from  his  pulpit,  and  even  to 
intimate  to  his  Grace  that  he  might  no  longer  receive  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  at  the  altar  of  that  parish! 
The  parson  would  scarcely — ^in  these  days — have  been  there- 
fore made  bonfire  of,  and  had  a  pretty  martyr's  memorial 
by  Mr,  Scott's  pupils ;  ^  but  he  would  have  lighted  a 
goodly  light,  nevertheless,  in  this  England  of  ours,  whose 
pettifogging  piety  has  now  neither  the  courage  to  deny  a 
duke's  grace  in  its  chiu*ch,  nor  to  declare  Christ's  in  its 
Parliament. 

17.  Lastly.  Several  of  your  contributors,  I  observe, 
have  rashly  dipped  their  feet  in  the  brim  of  the  water*  of 
that  raging  question  of  Usury;  and  I  cannot  but  express 
my  extreme  regret  that  you  should  yourself  have  yidded 
to  the  temptation  of  expressing  opinions  which  you  have 
had  no  leisure  either  to  found  or  to  test.*  My  assertion, 
however,  that  the  rich  lived  mainly  by  robbing  the  poor,* 
referred  not  to  Usury,  but  to  Rent;  and  the  facts  respect- 
ing both  these  methods  of  extortion  are  perfectly  and 
indubitably  ascertainable  by  any  person  who  himself  wishes 
to  ascertain  them,  and  is  able  to  take  the  necessary  time 
and  pains.  I  see  no  sign,  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
letters,  of  any  wish  whatever,  on  the  part  of  one  of  their 
writers,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  but  only  to  defend  practices 
which  they  hold  to  be  convenient  in  the  world,  and  mre 
afraid  to  blame  in  their  congregations.  Of  the  presumption 
with  which  several  of  the  writers  utter  their  notions  on 
the  subject,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  speak 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  Martyrs'  Memorial  at  Oxford  to  commemorate 
the  hnmiiig  of  Ridley.  Latfaner,  and  Cranmer,  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  210.  Ruskin  goes 
on  to  refer  to  Latimer  s  words  at  the  stake :  ''Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Riolev, 
and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle  hy  God's  grace  in  Englana, 
as  I  trust  shall  never  he  put  out"] 

s  (Voshna  m.  16.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Mr.  Alalleson's  ''Comments"  (pp.  95-112  in  ed.  6)  upon 
Letter  IX.,  in  which  he  criticised  Raskin's  view  of  "  usury."] 

^  [See  Letter  IX. ;  above,  p.  206.] 
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farther,  in  ah  epilogue  to  which  there  is  no  teply,  iji  the 
terms  which  otherwise  would  have  beeti  deserved. 

18.  In  their  bearing  on  other  topics,  let  me  earnestly 
thank  you  (so  far  as  my  own  feelings  may  be  permitted 
voice  in  the  matter)  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
examined,  and  the  courage  with  which  you  have  ratified,  or 
at  least  endured,  letters  which  could  not  but  bear  at  first 
the  aspect  of  being  written  in  a  hostile — sometimes  even  in 
a  mocking — spirit.  That  aspect  is  untrue,  nor  am  I  answer- 
able for  it :  the  things  of  which  I  had  to  speak  could  not 
be  shortly  described  but  in  terms  which  might  sound  satiri- 
cal ;  for  all  error,  if  frankly  shown,  is  precisely  most  ridicu- 
lous when  it  is  most  dangerous,  and  I  have  written  no  word 
which  is  not  chosen  as  the  exactest  for  its  occasion,  whether 
it  move  sigh  or  smile.  In  my  earlier  days  I  wrote  much  with 
the  desire  to  please,  and  the  hope  of  influencing  liie  rfeader. 
As  I  grow, older  and  older,  I  recognize  the  truth  of  the 
Preacher's  saying,  "Desire  shall  fail,  and  the  mourners  go 
about  the  streets " ;  ^  and  I  content  myself  with  saying,  to 
whoso  it  may  concern,  that  the  thing  is  verily  thus,  whether 
they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear.*  No  man 
more  than  1  has  ever  loved  the  places  where  God's  honour 
dwells,*  or  yielded  truer  allegiance  to  the  teaching  of  His 
evident  servants.  No  man  at  this  time  grieves  more  for 
the  danger  of  the  Church  which  supposes  him  her  enemy, 
while  she  whispers  procrastihating  pad^  vobiscum  in  answer 
to  the  spurious  kiss  of  those  who  would  fain  toll  curfew 
over  the  last  fires  of  English  faith,  and  watch  the  sparrow 
find  nest  where  she  may  lay  her  young,*  around  the  altars 
of  the  Lord. 

Ever  aflfectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKTN. 

^  [Ecclesiastes  xii.  5.] 

'  [Ezekiel  ii.  5.  Compare  wliat  Ruskin  says  about  tbe  change  in  his  style,  iu 
Fws  Oavigera,  Letter  23  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  400).l 

'  [Pialms  xxvi.  8.] 

^  [Psahns  Ixxxiv.  3 :  for  a  note  on  this  verse,  see  Eock  Hmieycomb^  VoL  XXXI. 
p.  314.] 
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APPENDIX 


L  A  LATIN  LHANYJ 

[Mr.  Ruskin  having  kindly  entratted  me  with  hig  valuable  English  thir- 
teenth-centuiy  MS.  service  book,  referred  to  on  p.  218,  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  volume  to  see  a  little  more  in 
detail  some  of  the  origins  of  our  Litany  and  €k>llect8.  I  think  it  will  )be 
owned  that  our  Reformers  failed  to  mend  some  of  them  in  the  trans- 
lation. I  am  quite  unversed  in  the  reading  of  ancient  MSS.,  but  I  hope 
the  following,  with  the  translation,  will  not  be  found  incorrect  I  have 
preserved  neither  the  contractions  nor  the  responses  repeated  after  each 
petitioo,  and  have  changed  the  mediseval  ^e"  into  "ae/'  as  ''terre"  into 
«terr«."— F.  A.M.] 

Ut  dompnom  apostolicum  et  omnes  gradas  ecdesiao  in  sancta  religione  conser- 
vare  digneris. 

Te  rogamtu,  audi  not,  Domine, 

Ut  episcopum  hostram  et  gregem  sibi  commissum  conservare  digneris. 
li  rvganmu,  .  .  . 

Ut  r^  nostro  et  principibns  nostris  paeem  et  veram  concordiam  atque  victoriam^ 
donare  digoaria. 

Ut  epiicopot  et  abbatee  nostros  et  congregationes  illis  commissas  in  sancta  re- 
ligione coDservare  digneris. 

Ut  coDgregationee  omniam  sanctomin  in  tuo  tancto  servitio  conservare  digneris. 

Ut  cnnctnm  populum  Christianum  precioso  sanguine  tao  conservare  digneris. 

Ut  omnibus  bene£Mtoribus  nostris  sempiterua  bona  retriboas. 

Ut  animas  nostras  et  parentam  nostrorum  ab  etema  dampnatione  eripias. 

Ut  mentes  nostras  ad  celestia  desideria  erigas. 

Ut  obsequium  servitutis  nottree  rationabile  ftcias. 

Ut  locum  istum  et  omnes  habitantes  in  eo  vititare  et  consolari  digneris. 

Ut  fructus  terras  dare  et  conservare  di^eris. 

Ut  inimicos  sanctaB  Dei  ecclesiie  compnmere  digneris.  ^ 

Ut  ocoloe  misericordiao  tusB  super  nos  reducere  digneris. 

Ut  miserias  paupemm  et  captivorum  intueri  et  relevare  digneris. 

Ut  omnibus  fidelibus  defimctis  requiem  eternam  dones. 

Ut  nos  exaudire  dianeris. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundl, 
Faroe  nobu  Domine. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
BjBoudi  no», 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 
M^erore  nobii, 

Deus  cui  proprium  est  misereri  semper  et  paroere  suscipe  deprecationem  nostram 
et  quos  delictomm  catbena  oonstringit  misericordia  tuao  pietatis  absolves,  per  Jesum 
Chnstnm. 

>  pSere  reprinted  from  issue  6  (1896)  of  LeU0r0  to  the  Clergy,  pp.  82^-332.] 
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Ecdesiao  tu»  Domine,  preces  placatus  admitte  at  deetructis  adverritatibus  uni- 
veniB  secnra  tibi  serviat  libertate. 

Omnipotens  sempiterne  Deus  qui  facis  inirabilia  magna  solus  pretende  super 
&malum  taam  episcopum  nostrum  et  super  cunctas  congregationes  iUi  commissas 
spiritum  grati»  ta»  salutaris  et  ut  in  veritate  tibi  complaoeant  perpetuum  eis  rorem 
tu»  benedictionis  infunde^  per  Jesum. 

Deus  in  cujus  manu  corda  sunt  regum  qui  es  bumiliom  oonsolator  et  fidelium 
fortitndo  et  protector  omnium  in  te  sperantium^  da  regi  nostro  et  reginn  populoqne 
Christiano,  triumpbum  virtutis  tu»  scienter  excolere^  ut  per  te  semper  reparentur 
ad  veniam. 

Pretende  Domine  et  fiunulis  et  famulabus  tuis  dexteram  celestis  auxilii  ut  te 
toto  corde  propinquant  atque  digne  postulationes  assequantur. 

Deus  a  quo  sancta  desideria  recta  consilia  et  justa  sunt  opera^  da  senris  tois 
illam  qoam  mundus  dare  non  potest  pacem  at  et  corda  nostra  mandatis  tois  et 
bostium  ablata  formidine  tempera  siut  tua  protectione  tranquilla.^ 

Ure  igne  sancti  spiritus  renes  nostros  et  cor  nostrum^  Domine^  ut  tibi  corde 
casto  serviamus  et  mundo  corpore  placeamus. 


Translation 

Tbat  it  may  please  Tbee  to  keep  the  apostolic  lord  {i.e,  the  Pope)  and  all  ranks 
of  the  Church  in  Thy  holy  religion. 

0  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  hear  tu. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  our  bishop,  and  the  flock  committed  to  him. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  g^ve  to  our  king  and  our  princes  (or  chief  lords), 
peace,  and  true  concord,  and  victory. 

Hiat  it  mav  please  Thee  to  keep  our  bishops  and  abbots,  and  the  congrega- 
tions committea  to  them,  in  holy  religion. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  keep  the  congregations  of  all  sunts  in  Thy  holy 
service. 

That  it  may  please  Hiee  to  keep  the  whole  Christian  people  with  Thy  precious 
blood. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  requite  all  our  benefactors  with  everlasting  blessings. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  preserve  our  souls  and  the  souls  of  our  kindred 
from  eternal  damnation. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  that  Thou  wouldest  lift  up  our  hearts  to  heavenly 
desires. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  make  the  obedience  of  our  service  reasonable. 

That  it   may  please  Thee   to  visit  and   to   comfort  this   place,  and   all   who 
dwell  in  it. 

That  it  may  please  Hiee  to  give  and  preserve  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  restrain  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  Church  of  God. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  look  upon  us  with  eyes  of  mercy. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  behold  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and 
the  prisoners. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  give  eternal  peace  to  all  the  faithftil  departed. 

That  it  may  please  Thee  to  hear  us. 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Spare  tu,  0  Lord, 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Hear  us,  0  Lord. 

Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world. 
Have  mercy  on  tu^  0  Lord, 

^  [For  a  discussion  by  Ruskin  of  ''the  adulteration  of  this  Catholic  Prayer"  in 
the  English  Liturgy,  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  417.] 
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O  God,  whose  property  it  is  always  to  pity  and  to  tpare^  receive  our  snpplica- 
tioiu,  and  by  the  mercy  of  Thy  fittherly  Iovcl  Ioom  those  whom  the  chain  of  their 
sins  keeps  bounds  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O  Lord,  receire  with  indulgence  the  prayers  of  Thy  Church,  that  all  adverrities 
being  orercome,  it  may  senre  Thee  in  medom  without  fear. 

Almighty,  Eternal  God,  who  alone  doest  great  wonders,  mnt  to  Thy  servant 
our  bishop,  and  to  aU  the  congregations  committed  to  him,  the  healthful  spirit  of 
Thy  grace;  and  that  they  may  please  Thee  in  truth,  pour  out  upon  them  the 
perpetual  dew  of  Thy  blessing. 

O  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  who  art  the  consoler  of  the 
meek  and  the  strength  of  the  fiuthful,  and  the  protector  of  all  that  trust  in  Thee, 
give  to  our  king  and  queen  and  to  the  Christian  people  wisely  to  manifest  the 
^ory  of  Thy  power,  that  by  lliee  they  may  ever  be  restored  to  forgiveness. 

Extend,  O  Lord,  over  Thy  servants  and  handmaidens,  the  right  hand  of  Thy 
heavenly  aid,  that  they  may  draw  near  unto  Thee  with  all  their  heart,  and  worthily 
obtain  their  petitions. 

Kindle  with  the  fire  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  our  reins  and  our  hearts,  O  Lord^ 
tiiat  we  may  serve  Thee  with  a  clean  heart,  and  please  Thee  with  a  pure  body. 

O  God,  from  whom  are  all  holy  desires,  right  counsels,  and  just  works,  give 
onto  Thy  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  that  both  our  hearts 
(may  obey)  Thy  commands,  and  the  fsar  of  the  enemy  being  taken  away,  we  may 
have  quiet  times  by  Thy  protection.^ 

(Upon  one  of  the  blank  leaves  of  this  MS.  are  some  remarks  upon  its 
probable  date,  signed,  ''J.  Ruskin.     Brantwood,  April  14M,  1881)": — 

''The  style,  and  pieces  of  inner  evidence  in  all  this  book  speak  it 
dearly  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  architecture  is  all 
round  arched — the  roofii  of  Norman  simplicity — unpinnacled — the  severe 
and  simple  forms  of  letter  are  essentially  Norman,  and  the  leaf  and  ball 
terminations  of  the  spiral  of  the  extremities,  exactly  intermediate  between 
the  Norman  and  Gothic  types.  The  ivy  and  geranium  leaves  begin  to 
sbow  themselves  long  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  them  in  this  book/'  This  evidence  of  early  date,  however, 
is  qualified  by  the  further  statement,  ''old  styles  sometimes  hold  on  long 
in  provincial  MSS." 

^  [For  versions  of  some  of  these  prayers  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  see 

S)  Jmyers  and  Thanksgivings,  No.  v;  ?3)  The  V^^ir  for  clergy  and  people  in 
oming  and  Evening  Prayer;  and  (7)  The  Second  Collect  at  Evening  Prayer.] 
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To  the  Rev.  F.  A.  MaUeton 

(The  foirowing  letters  refer  to  those  on  the  preceding  pages  or  are  re- 
ferreii  to  in  then^  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  synopsis  (above, 
pp.  184-187),  where  particulars  of  the  previous  publieation  of  the  letters 
«re  given.] 

(12)  B&ANTWOOD,   CONISTON, 

Juiif  SOth,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Maixbson, — I  fear  I  have  kept  the  proofed  too  long,  but  I 
wanted  to  look  at  them  again.  I  am  confirmed  in  my  impression  that  the 
book  will  do  much  good.  But  I  think  it  would  have  done  more  if  you 
had  written  the  lives  of  two  or  three  of  your  parishioners.'  Such  an 
answer  would  I  give  to  a  painter  who  sent  to  me  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper:  ''You  hful  bett^,  it  seems  to  me,  have  painted  a  Harvest  Home." 
1  am  gravely  doubtful  of  the  possibility,  in  these  days,  of  writing  or  paint- 
ing on  such  subjects,  advisedly  and  securely. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

(18) 

JvJ^  31«^,  1879. 

I  have  received  this  week  the  two  most  astonishing  letters  I  ever  yet 
received  in  my  life.  And  one  of  them  is  yours,  read  this  morning — ^telling 
me — that  you  don't  think  you  could  write  the  life  of  an  old  woman  I  Yet 
you  think  you  can  write  the  life  of  Christ! 

If  you  can  at  all  explain  this  state  of  your  mind  to  me  I  will  tell  you 
more  distinctly  what  I  think  of  the  piece  I  saw.  But  I  don't  think  yon 
will  communicate  the  thought  to  your  publisher;  and  I  never  meant  you 
to  use  my  former  one  in  that  manner. 

Mind,  a  publisher  thinks  only  of  money,  and  I  know  nothing  of  saleable- 
ness.  The  pause  in  my  other  letters  is  one  of  pure  astonishment  at  you; 
which  at  present  occupies  all  the  time  I  have  to  spare  on  the  subject,  and 
has  culminated  to-day. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

I  am  so  pussled.     I  can  scarcely  think  of  anything  else  till  you  tell 
me  what  you  mean  in  the  bit  about  being  ''called  late." 
Have  you  done  no  work  in  the  vineyard'  "yet"  then? 

^  [The  proofs  of  Mr.  Malleson's  Life  and  Work  of  Jenu  ChriH  (Ward,  Lock 
mnd  Co.,  1880) :  see  above,  p.  202.1 

'  [Compure  the  Lectures  on  "The  Discoarses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  §  19 
(VoL  XXn.  p.  601).] 

*  [See  Matthew  xxi.  28,  28.] 
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(14) 

Anguti  2nd,  1879. 

I  am  still  limply  loeecblets  with  astoaisbmeut  at  you.  It  ia  np  qpes- 
tion  of  jo^ir  r^ht  to  tnc  be^  I  cao  say ;  it  i^  all  at  you)r  qc^pAqwid.  Put 
for  tbe  pflf^nt  my  t^pgif^  dpaves  to  the  roof  pf  my  mootb.^  l  fan  aa^ 
tell  you,  with  all  the  strength  I  have,  to  read  and  understand  and  bpUava 
2  Bsdras  iv.  2,  20,  21.> 

(15) 

Avguit  ^h,  187& 

It  is  just  because  you  undertook  the  task  so  hMopi^t  that  I  should 
have  tho4ght  you  unfit  to  write  the  life  of  a  Man  pf  Sorrows,*  even  had 
he  been  a  Man  only.  But  your  last  letter,  remembfsr,  claims  inspirattsa 
for  your  guide,  and  recognises  a  personal  cadi  at  sixty,  as  if  the  Call  to 
the  minisUy  had  been  none,  and  Uie  receiving  the  Holy  Ghost  by  imposi- 
tion of  hands  ^  an  empty  ceremony. 

In  writing  the  life  of  a  parishioner  and  in  remitting  or  retaining  their 
sins^  yon  wopild  in  my  ooneeption  have  been  fulfilling  your  appointed  work. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  the  claim  to  be  a  fit  Evangelist  without  more  proof 
of  vuraeuloiis  appointment  than  you  are  conaeious  of.  I  know  you  to  be 
conacientkMis,  yes — but  I  think  the  judicial  doom  of  this  country  is  to  have 
conscience  alike  of  its  Priests  and  Prophets  hardened.  Why  should  any 
letter  of  mine  make  you  anxious  if  you  had  indeed  conKsieiice  of  in- 
spiration?— ^Ever  afiectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

(16) 

Aiigtut  7th. 

I  hope  to  be  able  soon  now  to  resume  the  series  of  letters;  but  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  need  whatever  of  more  than  three  or  four  more 
respecting  the  last  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Those  in  your  hands 
contain  questions  enough,  if  seriously  entertained,  to  occupy  twenty  meet- 
ings; and  I  could  only  hope  that  some  one  of  them  m^^ht  be  carefully 
taken  op  by  your  friends.  I  think,  however,  in  case  of  tlie  clerical  feeling 
being  too  strong,  that  I  must  ask  you,  if  you  print  letters  at  all,  to  print 
them  without  omission.^  And  if  you  do  not  prbit  them,  to  return  them  to 
me  fiw  my  own  expansion  and  arrangement — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R. 

^  [Psalms  czxxvi.  6.] 

'  [''Thy  heart  hatji  gone  too  hr  in  this  world,  and  thinkest  thou  to  comDre- 
hand  the  way  of  the  most  fligh  ?  .  .  .  Than  answered  he  me,  and  said,  Thou  hast 
given  a  right  judgment,  but  why  judgest  thou  not  thyself  also.  For  like  as  the 
groond  is  given  unto  the  wood,  and  the  sea  to  his  floods :  even  so  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  may  understand  nothing,  but  that  which  is  upon  the  earth :  and 
he  only  that  dwelleth  ahove  the  heavens,  may  understand  the  things  that  are  ahove 
the  heisrht  of  the  heavens."] 

•  piiah  iv.  3.] 

*  [Acta  viiL  17:  and  see  the  words  in  ''The  Ordaining  of  Priests"  in  thjS 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.] 

•  [John  XX.  23.1 

*  TSee  hei^T  I  v.  (above,  p.  196),  where  Ruskin  had  preWonsly  authorized  omis- 
sions.] 
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I  have  got  to  work  on  the  letters  again;  it  would  make  me  nervous 
to  think  of  all  these  plans  of  yours.  Suppose  you  leave  all  that  till  you 
see  what  the  first  debate  comes  to?^  And  in  the  meantime  I'U  finish  as 
best  I  can. 

(*S)  a^fUmhvr  «A,  1879. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  the  comments^  though  it  wiU  be  well  first 
to  have  the  series  of  letters  done — the  last  but  one  is  coming  to-morrow. 
I  have  only  written  them  in  the  sense  of  your  sympathy  in  most  points, 
and  am  sure  you  will  make  the  best  possible  use  of  them. 

(*6)  S^pUniber  ISO. 

Dear  Mr.  Mallbson, — I  am  so  very  grateful  for  your  proposal  to  edit 
the  letters  without  further  reference  to  me.  I  think  tliat  will  be  exactly 
the  right  way;  and  I  believe  I  can  put  you  at  real  ease  in  the  doing  of 
it  by  explaining  as  I  can  in  very  few  words  the  kind  of  oarte-blanche  I 
shoiUd  rejoicingly  give  you. 

Interrupted  to^ay!  more  to-morrow,  with,  I  hope,  the  last  letter. 

J.  R. 

(27)  Qmdaiji,  September  14/A. 

I've  nearly  done  the  last  letter,  but  will  keep  it  to-morrow  rather  than 
finish  hurriedly  for  the  earlier  post.  Your  nice  little  note  has  just  come, 
and  I  can  only  say  that  you  cannot  please  me  better  than  by  acting  with 
perfect  freedom  in  all  ways,  and  that  I  only  want  to  see  or  reply  to  what 
you  wish  me  for  the  matter's  sake.  And  surely  there  is  no  occasion  for 
any  thought  or  waste  of  tvpe  about  me  personally,^  except  only  to  express 
your  knowledge  of  my  real  desire  for  the  health  and  power  of  the  CSiurch. 
More  than  this  praise  you  must  not  give  me,  for  I  have  learned  almost 
everything  I  may  say  that  I  know  by  my  errors. — ^Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN* 

(SO)  [Undated.] 

I  am  sincerely  grieved  by  the  first  part  of  your  letter,  and  scarcely 
like  to  trouble  you  with  answer  to  the  dose.  .  .  .  Surely  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  with  the  letters  is  to  use  them  as  yon  propose,  and  you  may 

^  ['*  Mv  clerical  friends  and  brethren  must  not  be  displeased  with  me  if  I  here 
mention  the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  of  twenty-three  clergy  where  I  propaeed  to 
read  Mr.  Raskin's  letters  to  them,  I  was  only  authorized  to  do  so'  by  a  majority 
of  two.  I  can  scarcelv  describe  the  dismay  ana  consternation  with  which  the  letters 
themselves  were  received, — thouffh  of  course  not  universally,  in  another  meeting 
of  the  same  number."    (F.  A.  M.)] 

*  [See,  in  the  Epilogue,  Raskin's  comment  on  the  talk  about  himself  (above, 
p.  216).] 
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find  fifty  suggestions^  made  by  persons  or  circumstances  after  that^  worth 
considering.  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  could  easily  add  to  the  bulk  of  MS. ; 
but  should  then^  I  think,  stipulate  for  having  the  book  publbhed  by  my 
own  publisher.^ 

(^0  OoMer  13th. 

I  did  not  get  your  kind  and  interesting  letter  till  yesterday,  and  can 
only  write  in  utter  haste  this  morning  to  say  that  I  think  nothing  can 
pottiUy  be  more  satisfactory  ^to  me  peraonally  at  least)  and  more  honour- 
able than  what  yon  tell  me  or  the  wish  of  the  meeting  to  have  the  letters 
printed  for  their  quiet  consideration.' 

They  are  entirely  at  your  command  and  their»->but  don't  sell  the 
copyright  to  any  poblisher.  Keep  it  in  your  own  hands,  and  after  ex- 
penses are  paid  of  course  any  profits  should  go  to  the- poor.  Please  write 
daring  this  week  to  me  at  St.  George's  Museum,  Walkiey,  Sheffield. 

(^2)  Shbfpield,  October  17th,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — I  am  sincerely  interested  and  moved  by  your 
histoiT  of  your  laborious  life — and  shall  be  entirely  glad  to  leave  the  com- 
pleted volume  as  your  property,  provided  always  you  sell  it  to  no  publisher 
— but  take  just  percentage  on  the  editions:  and  provided  also  that  an 
edition  be  issued  of  the  letters  themselves  in  their  present  simple  form 
of  which  the  profits,  if  any,  shall  be  for  the  poor  of  the  district.  It  would 
lower  your  position  in  the  whole  matter  if  it  could  be  hinted  that  I  had 
written  the  letters  with  any  semi-purpose  of  serving  my  friend.  On  the 
other  hand  you  will  have  just  and  honourable  right  to  the  profits  of  the 
comjdeted  edition  which  your  labour  and  judgment  will  have  made  possible 
and  guided  into  the  most  serviceable  form. 

I  am  thankful  to  see  that  the  letters  read  clearly  and  easily,  and 
contain  all  that  it  was  in  my  mind  to  get  said;  that  nothing  can  be 
possibly  more  right  in  every  way  than  the  printing  and  binding — nor 
more  courteous  and  firm  than  ycur  prefiM^e. 

Yes — there  will  be  a  chasm  to  cross — a  tauriformis  Aufidus' — greater 
than  Rubicon,  and  the  roar  of  it  for  many  a  year  has  been  heard  in  the 
distance,  through  the  gathering  fog  on  earth,  more  loudly.  The  River  of 
Spiritual  Death  to  this  world,  and  entrance  to  Purgatory  in  the  other, 
come  down  to  us.  When  will  the  feet  of  the  Priests  be  dipped  in  the 
itill  brim  of  the  water  ?^  Jordan  overflows  his  banks  —  already. — Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

When  you  have  got  your  large  edition  with  its  correspondence  into 
form,  I  should  like  to  read  the  sheets  as  they  are  issued,  and  put  merely 

1  [This  condition  was  afterwards  waived :  see  (32).] 

*  [For  the  first  printing  for  private  ciroulatioQ,  see  above,  p.  179.] 

*  [''Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidns, 

Qui  regna  Dauni  pnsfluit  Apull, 
Quum  snvit  horrendamque  cultis 

Diluviem  meditatur  agris." — Horacb,  Odes,  iv.  14 ; 

—referred  to  also  m  Vol  XVII.  p.  547,  and  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  655.] 

*  [Joshua  iii.  15 :  see  above,  p.  229.] 
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IjCtten  of  reference,  a,  b,  and  c,  to  be  taken  up  in  a  shoit  epilogue*  j^ut 
I  don't  want  to  do  or  say  anythins  ti^  yo^  have  all  in  perfect  readiness 
for  publication,  t  should  merely  add  my  reference  letters  in  the  margln^^ 
and  the  shortest  possible  notes  at  the  end.  Please  send  n^e  ten  more  of 
these  private  ones  for  my  own  friends.^ 

(55)  October  3lH,  1879. 

DsAR  Mb.  MAL|Xsoif,~Wifttteii  contMkcts  are  aU  verjr  well,  iMit  if  the 
ponteractor.  stops  payment — where  ane  you  ?  I  slrti^y  jnacoMmend  yoa  to 
take  patience  yet  awhile.  The  letters  are  yours,  yes;  but  I  wrote  tbem 
for  the  sake  of  your  society — and  I  think  that  society,  of  which  one 
member  paid  for  the  private  printing,'  will  have  much  cause  of  ooroplaint 
if  the  letters  are  pitched  into  the  public  highira|r  without  th^ir  anawers. 
I  am  quite  sure  aie  large  book  ought  to  b6  the  first  published.^ — Ever 
affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

(54)  Nwember  1th,  1879. 

I  am  so  glad  we  understand  each  other  now  af^  that  you  will  carry 
out  your  plan  quietly. 

I  think  you  should  correct  the  pres(^t  little  book^  by  taj  revise^  and 
print  enough  for  whatever  private  circulation  the  members  oi  the  meeting 
wish,,  but  that  it  should  not  be  viade  public  till  ivell  after  the  large  book 
if  out.     For  which  I  shall  look  with  deepest  interest 

(55)  ^    Jf^mnAer  \2ik,  1879. 

Dear  Mr.  Malleson, — I  must  entirely  decline,  once  for  all,  all  inter- 
ference with,  or  complicity  in,  the  publication  of  those  letters.  They  are 
yours,  and  tou  must  be  wholly  answerable  to  your  friends  and  fellow- 
clergymen  for  what  you  do  with  them.  All  that  I  choose  to  express  of 
opinion  on  the  matter  has  been  already  given. — Affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

You  need  never  hope  for  telegraphic  answers  from  me,  I  never  read 
my  letters  till  my  day's  work  is  done,  nor  answer  without  thought. 

^  [This  plan,  however,  was  not  adopted.] 

'  [Here  ed.  7  adds :  ^  There  is  not,  I  thiiik,  a  tinak  misprint,  except  only  aaumed 
for  oihamedt  p.  17,  line  8  from  bottom."  Ultiniattty,  howevevv  Eamn  found  other 
misprints,  and  he  substituted  '^ accursed" :  see  above,  p.  189.  In  the  fourth  line 
from  the  end  of  this  letter  Cp.  237),  ed.  6  read  '^in**  for  ''to";  and  it  did  not 
separate  the  postscript  from  the  body  of  the  letter.] 

'  mie  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley :  see  p.  179  n.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  proposed  publication  of  the  letters  in  the  OMUenworarif 
Beview  of  December  1879:  see  No.  f  in  the  Bibliographical  Note.  The  ''large 
book"  is  Na  3:  see  pp.  180,  181.] 

•  rrhat  is,  the  privately-printed  pamphlet.  No.  1  in  the  Hst  (p.  179).  For 
the  few  corrections,  duly  made  from  Ruskin's  revise,  in  the  Contempararift  see 
p.  189.] 
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(87) 

January  6th,  1880. 

A  H«ppy  New  Year  to  you.  If  I  may  judge  or  guess  by  the  efforts 
made  to  drsw  me  into  the  bvtiness,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  busy  oae  for  you ! 
Will  you  kindly  now  send  ne  back  my  old  book  on  Usuty  ?  ^  Fve  got  a 
letter  (which  for  his  lordship's  stke  had  better  never  been  written)  from  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  may  want  to  quote  a  word  or  two  of  my  back 
letter.    I  send  the  letter  with  my  reply  this  month  to  the  Cordemporofif.^ 

(38) 

Januaii  7th,  1880. 

So  many  thanks  for  your  kind  little  note  and  the  book  which  I  have 
received  quite  safely;  and  many  more  thanks  for  taking  all  the  enemies' 
fire  off  me  and  leaving  me  quiet.  I've  been  all  this  morning  at  work 
on  finches  and  buntings;  but  I  mnsft  give  the  Bishop  a  turn  toHoserrow* 
This  weather  takes  my  little  wits  out  of  me  wofidly;  but  I  am  always 
affectionately  yours^  J.  R. 

(39) 

ApHl  U,  1880. 

Thanks  for  nice  new  proo&.  I  haven't  found  any  fidse  references,  but 
I  didn't  look.  FU  have  all  verified  by  my  secretary.  I'm  busy  with  an 
article  on  modem  novels'  and  don't  feel  a  bit  pious  just  now;  so  the 
responses  have  hung  fire. 

(40) 

AprU  17. 

The  letters  seem  all  very  nice — I  shall  have  very  litde  to  say  about 
them,  except  to  explain  what  you  observe  and  have  been  misunder- 
stood. ...  Of  course  my  notes  shall  be  sent  to  you  and  added  to  when 
you  see  need.     But  I  cannot  do  it  quickly. 


(41) 

May  9. 

You  are  really  very  good  about  this,  and  shall  have  the  notes  (D.F.) 
within'  a  fortnight.  The  Scott*  could  not  be  put  off,  being  promised  for 
June  19,  Nineteenth  Century,  and  I  6ould  not  do  novels  and  sermons  to- 
gether. I  don't  think  the  notes  will  be  long.  The  letters  seem  to  be 
mostly  compliments  or  small  objections  not  worth  noticing. 

^  [The  book,  as  appears  from  one  of  Mr.  Malleson's  '^Essays  and  Comments" 
(p.  94  in  the  ed.  of  1880)^  was  John  Blazton's  English  Umrer,  1634 :  see  below^ 
p.  422J 

^  [See  below,  pp.  ^1-42.5.] 

'  [Fiction,  Fair  ana  Foul,  ch.  i. :  see  below,  pp.  265  seq."] 

*  [ibid,,  ch.  ii. ;  below,  pp.  303  seq.] 
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(42) 

M<^  lOth,  1880. 

My  dear  Malleson^ — Yes^  the  omission  of  the  ''Mr/'  meant  much 
change  in  all  mj  feelings  towards  you  and  estimates  of  you — for  which 
change,  helieve  me,  I  am  more  glad  and  thankful  than  I  can  well  tell 
you.  Not  hut  that  of  course  I  always  felt  your  essential  goodness  and 
rightness  of  mind,  btpt  I  did  not  at  all  understand  the  scope  of  them. 

And  you  will  have  the  reward  jof  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,^  though 
every  day  I  am  more  sure  of  the  mistake  made  by  good  people  imiversally 
— in  trying  to  pull  fallen  people  up — instead  of  keeping  yet  safe  ones  from 
tumbling  after  them,  and  always  spending  their  pains  on  the  worst  instead 
of  the  best  material.^  If  they  want  to  be  able  to  save  the  lost  like  Christ, 
let  them  first  be  sure  they  can  say  with  Him,  "  Of  those  Thou  gavest  Me  I 
have  lost  none."' — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

The  ''Epilogue's"  an  awful  bother  to  me  in  this  May  thnel  I  have 
not  done  a  woixl  yet,  but  you  shall  have  it  before  the  week  is  out. 

(44) 

Maif  14tk,  1880. 

I've  just  done — ^yesterday — ^with  Scott,  and  took  up  the  letters^  for  the 
first  time  this  morning,  seriously. 

I  had  never  seen  yours  at  all  when  I  wrote  last     I  fell  first  on  Mr.  , 

whom  I  read  with  some  attention,  and  commented  on  with  little  favour: 
went  on  to  the  next,  and  remained  content  with  that  taste  till  I  had  done 
my  Scott 

I  have  this  morning  been  reading  your  own,  on  which  I  very  earnestly 
congratulate  you.  God  knows  it  isn't  because  they  are  firiendly  or  compli- 
mentary, but  because  you  do  see  what  I  mean,  and  people  hardly  ever  do 
— and  I  think  it  needs  very  considerable  power  and  feeUng  to  forgive  and 
understand  as  you  do.  You  have  said  everything  /  want  to  say,  and  much 
more-— except  on  the  one  point  of  excommunication,  which  will  be  the 
chief,  almost  the  only  subject,  of  my  final  note. 

I  write  in  haste  to  excuse  myself  for  my  former  note. — Ever  affection- 
ately and  gratefully  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

(45) 

Ma^  2«A,  1880. 
I'm  at  work  on  the  "Epilogue,"  but  it  takes  more  trouble  than  I 
expected.  I  see  there's  a  letter  from  you  which  I  leave  unopened,  for 
fear  there  should  be  anything  in  it  to  put  me  in  a  bad  temper,  which  you 
might  easily  do  without  meaning  it  You  shall  have  the  "Epilogue"  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  it  done;  but  you  won't  much  like  it,  for  there  are  bits 


1  [See  Matthew  xxv.  31-40.] 

*  On  this  point,  see  below,  p.  540  ("  Blindness  and  Sight").] 

*  'See  John  xvii.  12.] 

*  iThat  is,  the  letters  from  various  correspondents  to  Mr.  Malleson,  critidsuig 
Raskin's.] 
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in   the   Clergymen's  letters  that  have   put  my  bristles   up.     They  ought 
either  to  have  said  nothing  about  me,  or  known  more. 

I  should  give  that  rascally  Bishop  a  dressing  ^'au  s^rieux/'  only  you 
wouldn't  like  to  godfather  it,  so  I'll  keep  it  for  somewhere  else.^ 

(46) 

Jtme  7th,  1880. 

Your  letter  is  a  relief  to  my  mind,  and  shall  not  be  taken  advantaffe 
of  for  more  delay.  The  wet  day  or  two  would  get  all  done :  but  I  simply 
can't  think  of  anything  but  the  sun  while  it  shines. 

And  I've  had  second,  third,  and  seventh  thoughts  about  several  things : 
as  it  is  coming  out  I  believe  it  will  be  a  useful  contribution  to  the  book. 

I  shall  get  it  in  the  copyist's  hand  on  Monday,  and  as  it's  one  of  my 
girl  secretaries,  I  shall  be  teased  till  it's  done,  so  it's  safe  for  the  end  of 
the  week  (D.F.).  I  am  sadly  afraid  she'll  make  me  cut  out  some  of  the 
spiciest  bits:  the  girl  secretaries  are  always  allowed  to  put  their  pens 
through  anything  they  choose.  Please  drop  the  '<Mr.";  it  is  a  matter  of 
friendship,  not  as  if  there  were  any  of  different  powers.  God  only  knows 
of  higher  and  lower,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  put  ministry 
to  the  sick  much  above  public  letters. 

Thanks  for  note  of  Memfonthes  TrifoUata.  I  haven't  seen  it,  scarcely 
moving  at  present  beyond  my  wood  or  garden. 

(*7) 

Jtme  13th,  1880. 

You  are  really  very  good  to  put  up  with  all  that  vicious  Epilogue. 
But  it  won't  discredit  you  in  the  end,  whatever  it  may  do  me.  I  hope 
much  otherwise. 

I  will  send  you  to-morrow  the  Lincoln,  or,  possibly,  York  MS.  to  look 
at.  You  will  find  the  Litany  following  the  Quicunque  vult;  and,  on  the 
leaf  marked  by  me  83,  at  the  top  the  passage  I  began  quotation  with.^ 
It  will  need  a  note;  for  donminum  is,  I  believe,  strong  Yorkshire  hMn 
for  Donum  Apostolicum,  not  Dominum.* 

The  e  in  £cclesie  for  m  is  the  proper  form  in  medieval  lAtin. 

The  calendar  and  Litany  are  invaluable  in  their  splendid  lists  of 
English  saints,  and  the  entire  bock  unreplaceable,  so  mind  you  lock  it  up 
caiefnlly! 

(♦s) 

There's  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  enclosed  layman's  letter,  I  think. 
Would  you  like  to  print  any  bits  of  it  ?  I  cannot  quite  make  up  my  mind 
if  it's  worth  or  not 

^  [This  presumably  refers  to  some  episcopal  comment  upon  Raskin's  Letters ; 
Ruskm.  however,  did  not  elsewhere  reply  to  it] 

*  rniat  is,  in  the  Epilogue:  see  above,  p.  219.] 

*  [It  seems  probable  that  Ruskin  at  first  misread  the  MS.,  as  no  such  form  as 
dmnptnum  is  known,  whereas  dompmun  is  common  mediasval  Latin  for  damnum, 
and  the  words,  as  ultimately  printed  by  Ruskin  and  Malleson,  were  domimim  apoe- 
tottcum:  see  pp.  219,  231.] 
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m 


Jime  2tUk. 


Dear  Mallgson, — ^No,  I  don't  want  the  letter  printed  in  the  least; 
but  it  ought  to  have  interested  you  very  differently.  It  is  by  a  much 
older  man  than  I,  who  has  never  heard  of  our  letters^  but  has  been  a 
very  useful  and  influential  person  in  his  own  parish,  and  is  a  practical 
and  acceptable  contributor  to  sporting  papers.^  He  is  an  able  lawyer  also, 
and  knows  &r  better  than  I  do  and  &r  better  than  most  clergymen 
know,  what  could  really  be  done  in  their  country  parishes  if  they  had 
a  mind. 

The  bit  of  manuscript  is  perfectly  &c-6imiled  by  your  niece,  but  I  ean't 
read  it:  and  it  will  be  much  better  that  you  mark  the  places  you  wish 
certification  about,  and  that  I  then  send  the  book  up  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  have  the  whole  made  clear*  The  dompi  is  a  very  important 
matter  indeed. 

I  have  got  the  last  bit  of  Epilogue  fSairly  on  foot  this  morning,  and  ean 
promise  it  on  Monday  all  well. — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 


(50) 

June  mh,  1880. 

The  ''Epilogue"  is  all  but  done  to-day,  and  shall  be  sent  by  railway 
guard  to-morrow  (D,FX  with  a  book  which  will  further  interest  you  and 
your  good  secretary.  It  is  as  fine  an  example  of  the  coloured  print  Prayer- 
Book  as  I  have  seen,  date  1 507,  and  full  of  examples  of  the  way  Romanism 
bad  ruined  itself  at  that  date.  But  it  may  contain  in  legible  form  some 
things  of  interest.  I  never  could  make  out  so  much  as  its  Calendar;  but 
the  soligs  about  the  saints  and  rhymed  hours  are  very  pretty.  Though 
the  illuminations  are  all  ridiculous  and  one  or  two  frightful,  most  are  more 
or  less  pretty,  and  nearly  all  interesting.  You  can  keep  it  any  time,  but 
you  must  promise  me  not  to  show  it  to  anybody  who  does  not  know  hoW 
to  handle  a  book.  .  .  .^ 

(51) 

I'm  not  in  the  least  anxious  about  my  MS.,  and  shall  only  be  glad  if 
you  like  to  keep  it  long  enough  to  read  thoroughly.  There  must  surely  be 
published  copies  of  such  extant,  though,  and  worth  inquiring  after? 

Partly  the  fine  weather,  partly  the  heat,  partly  a  fit  of  Scott  and  Byron  * 
have  stopped  the  Epilogue  utterly  for  the  time !  You  cannot  be  in  any 
hurry  for  it  surely?    There's  plenty  to  go  on  printing  with. 

^  [No  doubt  Ruskin's  friend,  Frederick  Gale,  for  whom  see  below,  p.  580.] 
^  [^^I  mapr  mention  here,  onee  for  all,  that  wherever  there  are  emissions  left 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  letters,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  or  importance  in  those  passages 
for  any  (me  but  for  the  reoeiyer  of  that  letter."    (F.  A.  M.).] 
s  [See  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  eh.  iii. ;  below,  p.  322.] 
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I  don't  think  jou  will  find  the  n'g  and  m's  much  bother;  the  contrac- 
tions are  the  |P^eat  nuisance.  But  I  do  think  this  development  of  Gothic 
writing  one  of  the  oddest  absurdities  of  mankind. 

The  illumination  of  "  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,"  ^  snapping  his 
fingers,  or  more  accurately  making  the  indecent  sign  called  ''the  fig"  by 
the  Italians,  is  a  very  unusual  one  in  this  MS.,  and  peculiarly  English. 

(54) 

Afnil  ISth,  1881. 

Dear  Mallrson, — It  will  be  many  a  day  before  I  recover  yet* — if  ever 
— but  with  caution  I  hope  not  to  go  wild  again,  and  to  get  what  power 
belongs  to  my  age  slowly  back.  When  were  you  in  the  same  sort  of 
danger?  Let  me  very  strongly  warn  you  from  the  whirlpool  edge — the 
going  down  in  the  middle  is  gloomier  than  I  can  tell  you. 

But  I  shall  thankfully  see  you  and  your  friend  here.  Visiting  is  out  of 
the  question  for  me.  I  can  bear  no  fatigue  nor  excitement  away  from  my 
home.  I  pay  visits  no  more — anywhere  (even  in  old  times  few).  It  is 
always  a  great  gladness  to  me  when  young  students  care  about  old  books, 
and  I  remember — as  a  duty — the  feeling  I  used  to  have  in  getting  a 
Missal,  even  after  I  was  past  a  good  many  other  pleasures.  You  made 
such  good  use  of  that  book  too,  that  I  am  happy  in  yielding  to  any  wish 
of  yours  about  it,  so  your  young  friend '  shall  have  it  if  he  likes.  The 
marked  price  is  quite  a  fair  market  one  for  it,  though  you  might  look  and 
wait  long  before  such  a  book  came  into  the  market.  The  British  Museum 
people  were  hastily  and  superciliously  wrong  in  calling  it  a  common  book. 
It  is  not  a  showi/  one;  but  there  are  few  more  interesting  or  more  perfect 
service  books  in  English  manuscript,  and  the  Museum  people  buy  cart-loads 
of  big  folios  that  are  not  worth  the  shelf  room. — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(64) 

Brantwood,  February  Qth,  1883. 

My  dear  Malleson, — Vm  nearly  beside  myself  with  a  sudden  rush  of 
work  on  my  return  from  abroad,  and  resumption  of  Oxford  duties,^  and  I 
simply  cannot  yet  think  over  the  business  of  the  letters,  the  rather  that  I 
certainly  never  would  re-publish  most  of  those  clergymen's  letters  at  alL 

My  own  were  a  gift  to  you,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  print  them  if 
you  like.^ — Ever  affectionately  yours,  J.  Ruskin. 

^  rPsalms  xiv.  1 :  for  the  sign  of  the  fig,  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  764  n.] 
'  [For  Rusldn's  illness  at  this  time,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  xxx.] 

*  ["Rev.  J.  R.  Haslam,  Vicar  of  Thwaites,  Cumberknd."    (F.  A.  M.)] 

*  (See  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  xlv.l 

*  [That  is,  presumably,  in  the  reissue  of  1883 :  see  above,  p.  181.] 
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[Bibliographical  Note. — These  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Art  Journal  of 
June  (§§  1-17)  and  August  1880,  vol.  19  (N.S.),  pp.  161-163,  226,  226, 
where  they  were  prefaced  with  the  following  note  hy  the  editor  in  explana- 
tion of  their  origin  : — 

^^  We  are  enabled,  through  Mr.  Ruskin's  kindness,  to  publish  this  month 
a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend  upon  the  functions  and  formation  of  a  model 
Museum  or  Picture  Gallery.  As  stated  in  our  last  issue  (p.  157}^  the 
question  arose  thus  :  At  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  School  of 
Art  at  Leicester  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Linton  and  Mr.  James  Orrock,  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  the  latter,  after  stating  the 
vital  importance  of  study  from  nothing  but  the  finest  models,  and  express- 
ing his  regret  that  the  present  price  of  works  of  Art  of  the  first  class 
rendered  uieir  attainment  by  schools  almost  prohibitory,  offered  drawings 
by  William  Hunt  and  David  Cox  as  a  nucleus  for  a  collection.  He  urged 
others  to  follow  this  example,  and  with  so  much  success  that  a  few  days 
saw  a  large  sum  and  many  works  of  Art  promised  in  aid  of  a  students' 
gpallery.  The  attention  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  was  thereupon  drawn 
to  the  movement,  and  they  at  once  endeavoured  to  annex  the  scheme  to 
their  Museum.  Failing  in  this,  they  in  friendly  rivalry  subscribed  a  large 
sum  of  money,  apd  the  question  at  once  arose  how  best  to  dispose  of  it, 
each  naturally  thinking  his  own  ideas  the  best.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Ruskin's  aid  was  invoked  by  one  section  of  the  subscribers,  and  he  replied 
in  a  letter  which,  owing  to  its  having  been  circulated  without  its  context, 
has  been  open  to  some  misconstruction.  As  he  was  only  asked,  so  he 
only  advised,  what  should  not  be  done.  However,  the  letter  bore  its 
fruits,  for  both  parties  have  had  the  attention  of  the  country  drawn  to 
their  proposals,  and  so  are  now  more  diffident  how  to  set  about  carrying 
them  mto  effect  than  they  were  before.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  been  induced  to  set  out  the  mode  in  which  he  considers  an 
Art  Museum  should  be  formed." 

The  letter  which  was  ^'open  to  some  misconstruction"  may  be  found 
in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  below,  p.  542, 

The  letters  were  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  1886,  vol.  L  pp.  625-640 
(§§  483-507) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that  work,  1899,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  243-261  (§§  192-216).  Ed.  1  gave  the  date  of  the  first  letter  wrongly 
as  "March  26." 

A  part  of  the  last  letter  (here  §§  22  (in  part)'24)  was  used  again  by 
Ruskin,  though  with  some  rearrangement,  in  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  95 
(Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  509-511). 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.] 
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A    MUSEUM    OR    PICTURE    GALLERY: 

ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND   ITS  FORMATION 

March  20th,  1880. 

1.  My  dear  ,  If  I  put  off  writing  the  paper  you  asked 

me  for,  till  I  can  do  it  conveniently,  it  may  hang  fire  till 
this  time  next  year.  If  you  will  accept  a  note  on  the 
subject  now  and  then,  keeping  them  till  there  are  enough 
to  be  worth  printing,  all  practical  ends  may  be  enough 
answered,  and  much  more  quickly. 

The  first  function  of  a  Museum — (for  a  little  while  I 
shall  speak  of  Art  and  Natural  History  as  alike  cared  for 
in  an  ideal  one) — is  to  give  example  of  perfect  order  and 
perfect  elegance,  in  the  true  sense  of  that  test  word,  to 
the  disorderly  and  rude  populace.  Everything  in  its  own 
place,  everything  looking  its  best  because  it  is  there,  nothing 
crowded,  nothing  unnecessary,  nothing  puzzling.  Therefore, 
after  a  room  has  been  once  arranged,  there  must  be  no 
change  in  it.  For  new  possessions  there  must  be  new 
rooms,  and  after  twenty  years'  absence— coming  back  to 
the  room  in  which  one  learned  one's  bird  or  beast  alphabet, 
we  should  be  able  to  show  our  children  the  old  bird  on 
the  old  perch  in  the  accustomed  comer.  But — first  of  all, 
let  the  room  be  beautifully  complete,  i.e.  complete  enough 
for  its  proper  business. 

2.  In  the  British  Museum,^  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we 

^  [This  refers  to  the  old  arrangement  of  the  Museum^  before  the  removal  of 
the  Natural  History  collections  to  South  Kensington.  Rusldn  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  (|  3)  that  the  re-arrangement  would  ''take  place  in  concurrence  with 
Kensiiigton  (i.e.,  the  Seaence  and  Art  Department).  The  Natural  History  Museum 
is  under  the  ezclusive  control  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.] 
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encounter  in  a  terrific  alliance  a  giraffe,  a  hippopotamus, 
and  a  basking  shark.^  The  public — ^young  and  old — pass  with 
a  start  and  a  stare,  and  remain  as  wise  as  they  were  before 
about  all  the  three  creatures.  The  day  before  yesterday  I 
was  standing  by  the  big  fish — a  father  came  up  to  it  with 
his  little  boy,  ** That's  a  shark/'  says  he;  "it  turns  on  its 
side  when  it  wants  to  eat  you/'  and  so  went  on — ^literally 
as  wise  as  he  was  before;  for  he  had  read  in  a  book  that 
sharks  turn  on  their  side  to  bite,  and  he  never  looked  at 
the  ticket,  which  told  him  this  particular  shark  only  ate 
small  fish.  Now  he  never  looked  at  the  ticket,  because  he 
didn't  expect  to  find  anything  on  it  except  that  this  was 
the  Sharkogobalus  Smith-Jonesianius.  But  if,  round  the 
walls  of  the  room,  there  had  been  all  the  well-known  kinds 
of  shark,  going  down,  in  graduated  sizes,  from  that  basking 
one  to  our  waggling  dog-fish,  and  if  every  one  of  these 
had  had  a  plain  English  ticket,  with  ten  words  of  common 
sense  on  it,  saying  where  and  how  the  beast  lived,  and 
a  number  (unchangeable)  referring  to  a  properly  arranged 
manual  of  the  shark  tribe  (sold  by  the  Museum  publisher, 
who  ought  to  have  his  little  shop  close  by  the  porter's 
lodge),  both  father  and  son  must  have  been  much  below 
the  level  of  average  English  man  and  boy  in  mother  wit 
if  they  did  not  go  out  of  the  room  by  the  door  in  front 
of  them  very  distinctly,  and — to  themselves — ^amazingly, 
wiser  than  they  had  come  in  by  the  door  behind  them. 

8.  If  I  venture  to  give  instances  of  fault  from  the 
British  Museum,  it  is  because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best- 
ordered  and  pleasantest  institution  in  all  England,  and  the 
grandest  concentration  of  the  means  of  human  knowledge 
in  the  world.  And  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  break-up 
of  it,  and  augur  no  good  from  any  changes  of  arrange- 
ment likely  to  take  place  in  concurrence  with  Kensington, 
where,  the  same  day  that   I   had  been  meditating  by  the 

^  I8eiaeku9  maaimu$:  ''The  buking  shark  has  derived  its  name  from  its  pro- 
pensity to  lie  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  water,  as  if  to  bask  itself  in  the  son"  (Bingley's 
Afiimai  Biogmpk^,  181d»  toL  iU.  p.  97).] 
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old  shaik,  I  lost  myself  in  a  Cretan  labyrinth  of  military 
ir<mmongery,  advertisements  of  spring  blinds,  model  fish- 
fiirming,  and  plaster  bathing  nymphs  with  a  year's  smut  on 
mil  the  noses  of  them ;  and  had  to  put  myself  in  charge  of 
a  policeman  to  get  out  again.^ — Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J,  RusKn^. 

Marvh  29th,  1880. 

4.  My  dear ,  The  only  chance  of  my  getting  these 

letters  themselves  into  fairly  consistent  and  Museum-like 
order  is  by  writing  a  word  or  two  always  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  till  I  get  them  done;  so,  I  shall  at  least 
remember  what  I  was  talking  of  the  day  before;  but  for 
the  rest — I  must  speak  of  one  thing  or  another  as  it  may 
come  into  my  head,  for  there  are  too  many  to  classify 
without  pedantry  and  loss  of  time. 

My  requirement  of  "elegance"  in  that  last  letter  con- 
templates chiefly  architecture  and  fittings.  These  should 
not  only  be  perfect  in  stateliness,  durability,  and  com- 
fort, but  beautiful  to  the  utmost  point  consistent  with  due 
subordination  to  the  objects  displayed.  To  enter  a  room 
in  the  Louvre  is  an  education  in  itself;  but  two  steps  on 
the  filthy  floor  and  under  the  iron  forks,  half  scaffold,  half 
gallows,  of  the  big  Norwood  glass  bazaar,  debase  mind  and 
eye  at  once  below  possibility  of  looking  at  anything  with 
profit  all  the  day  afterwards.  I  have  just  heard  that  a 
French  picture  dealer  is  to  have  charge  of  the  picture 
gallery  tiiere,  and  that  the  whole  interior  is  to  become 
virtually  a  large  caf^,  when — it  is  hoped — ^the  glass  monster 
may  at  last  "  pay."  Concerning  which  beautiful  consumma- 
tion of  Mr.  Dickens's  "Fairyland**  (see  my  pamphlet*  on 
the  opening  of  the  so-called  "  palace "),  be  it  here  at  once 

1  [Compare  ''Modem  Art/'  §  32  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  223);  Vol  XXIX.  p.  5e0;  and 
Ari  ^  Bngkmd,  %  00  (Vol.  XXXUI.  p.  307).] 

'  [Tim  Opming  iff  the  OrMtal  Palace  etmeUtered  in  eome  (^  Ue  RelaiUme  to  the 
Preepeete  of  Art  (1864) :  VoL  XII.  pp.  417  eeq.  The  reference  to  Dickens  ocoora, 
howerer,  not  there,  bat  in  Sthiee  of  the  Duet,  §  32  (VoL  XVIII.  p.  243).] 
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noted,  that  all  idea  of  any  ''payment,"  in  that  sense,  must 
be  utterly  and  scornfully  abjured  on  the  foundation  stone 
of  every  National  or  Civic  Museum.  There  must  be  neitiher 
companies  to  fill  their  own  pockets  out  of  it,  nor  trustees 
who  can  cramp  the  management,  or  interfere  with  the 
officering,  or  shorten  the  supplies  of  it.  Put  one  man  of 
reputation  and  sense  at  its  head;  give  him  what  staff  he 
asks  for,  and  a  fixed  annual  sum  for  expenditure — specific 
accounts  to  be  printed  annually  for  all  the  world's  seeing — 
and  let  him  alone.  The  original  expenditure  for  building 
and  fitting  must  be  magnificent,  and  the  current  expendi* 
ture  for  cleaning  and  refitting  magnanimous;  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  this  current  cost  should  be  covered  by  small 
entrance  fees,  exacted,  not  for  any  miseriy  helping  out  of 
the  floor-sweepers'  salaries,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  visitors 
themselves,  that  the  rooms  may  not  be  encumbered  by  the 
idle,  or  disgraced  by  the  disreputable.  You  must  not  make 
your  Museum  a  refuge  against  either  rain  or  ennui,  nor  let 
into  perfectly  well-ftirnished,  and  even,  in  the  true  sense, 
palatial,  rooms,  the  utterly  squalid  and  ill-bred  portion  of 
the  people.  There  should,  indeed,  be  refuges  for  the  poor 
from  rain  and  cold,  and  decent  rooms  accessible  to  indecent 
persons,  if  they  like  to  go  there;  but  neither  of  these 
charities  should  be  part  of  the  function  of  a  Civic  Museum. 

5.  Make  the  entrance  fee  a  silver  penny  (a  silver  groat, 
typically  representing  the  father,  mother,  eldest  son,  and 
eldest  daughter,  passing  always  the  total  number  of  any 
one  family),  and  every  person  admitted,  however  young, 
being  requested  to  sign  their  name,  or  make  their  mark.^ 

That  the  entrance  money  should  be  always  of  silver  is 
one  of  the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  place— one  of 
the  conditions  of  its  "  elegaiice "  on  the  very  threshold. 

And  the  institution  of  silver  for  bronze  in  the  lower 
coinage^  is   a   part   of  the   system   of  National   education 

'  [Inability  to  write  being  no  disqualification  in  Raskin's  eyes,  but  rather  the 
reverse:  see  the  anecdote  in  Vol.  XXVlII.  p.  645  n.] 

»  [See  Fori  Clavigera,  Letter  58  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  430).] 
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which  I  have  been  teaching  these  last  tai  years — a  very 
much  deeper  and  wider  one  than  any  that  can  be  given  in 
museums — and  without  which  aU  museums  will  ultimately 
be  vain* — ^Ev^r  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

P.S. — There  should  be  a  well-served  coffee-room  attached 
to  the  building ;  but  this  part  of  the  establishment  without 
any  luxury  in  furniture  or  decoration,  and  without  any 
cooking  apparatus  for  carnivora. 

Easter  Monday^  1880. 

6.  Dear ,  The  day  is  auspicious  for  the  beginning 

of  reflection  cm  the  right  manner  of  manifestation  of  all 
divine  things  to  those  who  desire  to  see  them.  For  every 
house  of  the  Muses,  where,  indeed,  they  live,  is  an  Inter- 
jHreter's  by  the  wayside,^  or  rather,  a  place  of  oracle  and 
interpretation  in  one.  And  the  right  function  of  every 
museum,  to  simple  persons,  is  the  manifestation  to  them 
of  what  is  lovely  in  the  life  of  Nature,  and  heroic  in  the 
life  of  Men. 

There  are  already,  you  see,  some  quaint  restrictions  in 
that  last  sentence,  whereat  simdry  of  our  friends  will  start, 
and  others  stop.  I  must  stop  also,  myself,  therefore,  fbr  a 
minute  or  two,  to  insist  on  them. 

7.  A  Museum,  primarily,  is  to  be  for  simple  persons. 
Children,  that  is  to  say,  and  peasants.  For  your  student, 
your  antiquary,  or  your  scientific  gentleman,  there  must  be 
separate  accommodation,  or  they  must  be  sent  elsewhere. 
The  Town  Museum  is  to  be  for  the  Town*s  People,  the 
Village  Museum  for  the  Villagers.  Keep  that  first  principle 
clear  to  start  with.  If  you  want  to  found  an  academy  of 
painting  in  Littleborough,  or  of  literature  in  Squattle- 
sea  Mere,  you  must  get  your  advice  from  somebody  else, 
not  me. 

8.  Secondly.     The  museum  is  to  manifest  to  these  simple 

1  [''Then  Chrifltian  began  to  gird  up  his  loins,  and  to  address  liimself  to  his 
joomev,  BO  the  other  told  him,  Inat  by  that  he  ivaa  gone  some  distance  from  the 
gate^  ne  woold  come  at  the  house  of  the  Interpreter"  (Piigrim*$  Progre9i).'\ 
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persons  the  beauty  and  life  of  all  things  and  creatures  in 
their  perfectness.  Not  their  modes  of  corruption,  disease, 
or  death.  Not  even,  always,  thefar  genesis,  in  the  more  or 
less  blundering  beginnings  of  it;  not  even  their  modes  of 
nourishment,  if  destructive ;  you  must  not  stuff  a  blackburd 
pulling  up  a  worm,  nor  exhibit  in  a  glass  case  a  crocodile 
crunching  a  baby. 

Neither  must  you  ever  show  bones  or  guts,  or  any 
other  charnel-house  stuffl  Teach  your  children  to  know 
the  lark's  note  from  the  nightingale's ;  the  length  of  their 
larynxes  is  their  own  business,  and  God's. 

I  cannot  enough  insist  upon  this  point,  nor  too  solemnly. 
If  you  wish  your  children  to  be  surgeons,  send  them  to 
Surgeons'  College ;  if  jugglers  or  necromancers,  to  Messrs. 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke ;^  and  if  butchers,  to  the  shambles: 
but  if  you  want  them  to  lead  the  calm  life  of  country 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  manservants  and  maidservants, 
let  them  seek  none  of  Death's  secrets  till  they  die. — ^Ever 
faithfidly  and  affectionately  yours,  J.  R. 


Easter  Tuesday,  1880. 

9.   Dear  ,  I  must  enter  to-day  somewhat  further 

on  the  practical,  no  less  than  emotional,  reason  for  the 
refusal  of  anatomical  illustrations  to  the  general  public. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  get  one  clear  idea  into  anybody, 
of  any  single  thing.  But  next  to  impossible  to  get  two 
clear  ideas  into  them,  of  the  same  thing.  We  have  had 
lions'  heads  for  door-knockers  these  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
without  ever  learning  so  much  as  what  a  lion's  head  is  like.* 
But  with  good  modem  stuffing  and  sketching,  I  can  manage 
now  to  make  a  child  really  understand  something  about  the 
beast's  look,  and  his  mane,  and  his  siillen  eyes  and  brindled 
lips.     But  if  I'm  bothered  at  the  same  time  witih  a  big 

'  [Ruskin  at  one  time  frequently  visited  this  conjuring  entertainment  at  the 
Egyptian  HaU  in  Piccadilly;  for  another  reference  to  it^  see  below,  p.  280.] 

'  [Compare  the  plate  in  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Pointing  ei  tiie  conventional 
lion't  head  and  Millais's  study  fh>m  life :  Vol.  XII.  p.  66.] 
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bony  box,  that  has  neither  mane,  lips,  nor  eyes,  and  have 
to  explain  to  the  poor  wretch  of  a  parish  schoolboy  how 
somehow  this  fits  on  to  that,  I  will  be  bomid  that,  at  a 
year's  end,  draw  one  as  big  as  the  other,  and  he  won't 
know  a  lion's  head  from  a  tiger's — ^nor  a  lion's  skiill  from 
a  rabbit's.  Nor  is  it  the  parish  boy  only  who  suffers.  The 
scientific  people  themselves  miss  half  their  points  from  the 
habit  of  hacking  at  things,  instead  of  looking  at  them. 
When  I  gave  my  lecture  on  the  Swallow^  at  Oxford,  I 
challenged  every  anatomist  there  to  tell  me  the  use  of  his 
tail  (I  believe  half  of  them  didn't  know  he  had  one).  Not 
a  soul  of  them  could  tell  me,  which  I  knew  beforehand; 
but  I  did  not  know,  till  I  had  looked  well  through  their 
books,  how  they  were  quarrelling  about  his  wings!  Actu- 
ally at  this  moment  (Easter  Tu^ay,  1880),  I  don't  believe 
you  can  find  in  any  scientific  book  in  Europe  a  true  account 
of  the  way  a  bird  flies — or  how  a  snake  serpentines.  My 
Swallow  lecture  was  the  first  bit  of  clear  statement  on  the 
one  point,  and  when  I  get  my  Snake  lecture  published,' 
you  will  have  the  first  extant  bit  of  clear  statement  on  the 
other;  and  that  is  simply  because  the  anatomists  can't,  for 
their  life,  look  at  a  thing  till  they  have  skinned  it. 

10.  And  matters  get  worse  and  worse  every  hour. 
Yesterday,  after  writing  the  first  leaf  of  this  note,  I  went 
into  the  British  Museum,  and  found  a  nasty  skeleton  of  a 
lizard,  with  its  imder  jaw  dropped  off,  on  the  top  of  a  table 
of  butterflies — ^temporarily  of  course — ^but  then  everjrthing 
has  been  temporary  or  temporising  at  the  British  Museum 
for  the  last  half-century;  making  it  always  a  mere  waste 
and  weariness  to  the  general  public,  because,  forsooth,  it 
had  always  to  be  kept  up  to  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  and  last  edition  of  the  Times.  As  if 
there  had  not  been  beasts  enough  before  the  Ark  to  tell 
our  children  the  manners  of,  on  a  Simday  afternoon ! 

>  [In  1873:  tee  Xow't  Jf«tnie,  §  64,  and  Appendix  II.  (VoL  XXV.  pp.  68,  177).] 
*  [''A  Caution  to  Snakes/'  delivered  at  the  London  Institation  on  March  17, 

1880,  and  afterwards  published  (July)  as  chapter  i.  (^'LkTing  Waves")  in  the  second 

Tolnme  of  DeueaHon,  Vol.  XXVI.  pp.  295  Mf.] 
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11.  I  had  gone  into  the  Museum  that  day  to  see  the 
exact  form  of  a  duck's  wing,  the  examination  of  a  lively 
young  drake's  here  at  Coniston  having  closed  in  his  giving 
me  such  a  cut  on  the  wrist  with  it,  that  I  could  scarcely 
write  all  the  morning  afterwards.  Now  in  the  whole  bird 
gallery  there  are  only  two  ducks'  wings  expanded,  and 
those  in  different  positions.  Fancy  the  diflPerence  to  the 
mob,  and  me,  if  the  shells  and  monkey  skeletons  were 
taken  away  from  the  mid-gallery,  and  instead,  three  gradated 
series  of  birds  put  down  the  length  of  it  (or  half  the  length 
— or  a  quarter  would  do  it — with  judgment),  showing  the 
transition,  in  length  of  beak,  from  bunting  to  woodcock — 
in  length  of  leg,  from  swift  to  stilted  plover — and  in  length 
of  wing,  from  auk  to  frigate-bird;  the  wings,  all  opened, 
in  one  specimen  of  each  bird  to  their  frill  sweep,  and  in 
another,  shown  at  the  limit  of  the  down  back  stroke.  For 
what  on  earth — or  in  air — is  the  use  to  me  of  seeing  their 
boiled  stemums  and  scalped  sinciputs,  when  I'm  never 
shown  either  how  they  heax  their  breasts — or  where  they 
carry  their  heads? 

Enough  of  natural  history,  you  will  say !  I  will  come 
to  art  in  my  next  letter — finishing  the  ugly  subject  of  this 
one  with  a  single  sentence  from  section  ix.  of  the  Tale 
of  a  Tubf  commending  the  context  of  it  to  my  friends  of 
tfie  Royal  Academy: — 

"Last  week,  I  saw  a  woman  flayed,  and  you  will  hardly  believe  how 
much  it  altered  her  person  for  the  worse."  ^ 

Ever,  my  dear ,  aflTectionately  yours,  J.  R. 

1  [The  passage  continues:  ^'Yesterday  I  ordered  the  carcase  of  a  Bean  to  he 
stripped  in  my  presence;  when  we  were  all  amazed  to  find  so  many  unsuspected 
foults  under  one  Suit  of  Cloaths.  Then  I  laid  open  his  Brain,  his  Heart,  and  his 
Spleen :  hut  I  plainly  perceived  that  the  fiirther  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  DeiGDCts 
increase  upon  us  in  number  and  hulk :  from  all  which,  I  justly  formed  this  con- 
clusion to  myself;  that  whatever  philosopher  or  projector  can  find  out  an  Art  to 
sodder  and  patch  up  the  flaws  and  imperfections  of  nature,  will  deserve  much 
better  of  mankind  and  teach  us  a  much  more  useful  Science,  than  that  so  much  in 
present  esteem,  of  widening  and  exposing  them  (like  him  who  held  Anatomy  to 
be  the  ultimate  end  of  Physic)."    Compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  337  n.] 
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Ith  April,  1880. 

12.   My  deae  ,  I   suppose  that  proper  respect  for 

the  great  first  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  that 
every  man  should  do  as  he  pleases,  think  what  he  likes,  and 
see  everything  that  can  be  seen  for  money,  will  make  most 
of  your  readers  recoil  from  my  first  principle  of  Museum 
arrangement, — ^that  nothing  should  be  let  inside  the  doors 
that  isn't  good  of  its  sort, — as  from  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  Papacy,  revive  the  Inquisition,  and  away  with  every- 
body to  the  lowest  dungeon  of  the  castle  moat.  ^  They 
must  at  their  pleasure  charge  me  with  these  sinister  views ; 
they  will  find  that  there  is  no  dexter  view  to  be  had  of 
the  business,  which  does  not  consist  primarily  in  knowing 
Bad  from  Good,  and  Right  from  Wrong.  Nor,  if  they  will 
condescend  to  begin  simply  enough,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  said  business,  and  let  the  cobbler  judge  of  the  crepida,^ 
and  the  potter  of  the  pot,  will  they  find  it  so  supremely 
difficult  to  establish  authorities  that  shall  be  trustworthy, 
and  judgments  that  shall  be  sure. 

18.  Suppose,  for  instance,  at  Leicester,  whence  came 
first  to  us  the  inquiry  on  such  points,  one  began  by  setting 
apart  a  Hunter's  Room,  in  which  a  series  of  portraits  (^ 
their  Master's  favourites,  for  the  last  fifty  years  or  so, 
should  be  arranged,  with  certificate  from  each  Squire  of 
his  satisfaction,  to  such  and  such  a  point,  with  the  portrait 
of  Lightfoot,  or  Lucifer,  or  Will  o'  the  Wisp;  and  due 
notification,  for  perhaps  a  recreant  and  degenerate  future, 
of  the  virtues  and  perfections  at  this  time  sought  and 
secured  in  the  English  horse.  Would  not  such  a  chamber 
of  chivalry  have,  in  its  kind,  a  quite  indisputable  autho- 
rity and  historical  value,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  future 
impudence  or  infidelity? 

*  ["  Ne  sutor  tupra  crepidam "  (Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.,  xxxv.  10,  36) :  let  the  cobbler 
•tick  to  his  last.  Pliny  tells  the  story  that  a  cobbler  detected  a  fault  in  a  shoe- 
latchet  in  one  of  the  paintings  of  Apelles,  who  rectified  the  fault,  but  bade  him 
keep  to  his  trade  when  he  proceeded  to  criticise  the  figure :  hence  in  §  24  (below, 
p.  261)  ''the  duly  restricted  sutor/'    See  also  below,  p.  474 ;  and  Vol.  XXIX  p.  4d8.J 
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Or  tigain  in  Staffordshire,  would  it  not  be  easily  answered 
to  an  honest  question  of  what  is  good  and  not,  in  clay  or 
ware,  ''This  will  work,  and  that  will  stand"?  and  might 
not  a  series  of  the  mugs  which  have  been  matured  with 
discrimination,  and  of  the  pots  which  have  been  popular 
in  use,  be  so  ordered  as  to  display  their  qualities  in  a 
convincing  and  harmonious  manner  against  all  gainsayers? 

14.  Nor  is  there  any  mystery  of  taste,  or  marvel  of 
skill,  concerning  which  you  may  not  get  quite  easy  initia- 
tion and  safe  pilotage  for  the  common  people,  provided  you 
once  make  them  clearly  understand  tiiat  there  is  indeed 
something  to  be  learned,  and  something  to  be  admired,  in 
the  arts,  which  will  need  their  attention  for  a  time;  and 
cannot  be  explained  with  a  word,  nor  seen  with  a  wink. 
And  provided  also,  and  with  still  greater  decision,  you  set 
over  them  masters,  in  each  branch  of  the  arts,  who  know 
their  own  minds  in  that  matter,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  them,  nor  to  say,  "We  know,*'  when  they  know, 
and  **We  don't  know,"  when  they  don't 

To  which  end,  the  said  several  branches  must  be  held 
well  apart,  and  dealt  with  one  at  a  time.  Every  consider- 
able town  ought  to  have  its  exemplary  collections  of  wood- 
work, ironwork,  and  jewellery,  attached  to  the  schools  of 
their  several  trades,  leaving  to  be  illustrated  in  its  public 
museum,  as  in  an  hexagonal  bee's  cell,  the  six  queenly  and 
muse-taught  arts  of  needlework,  writing,  pottery,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  painting. 

15.  For  each  of  these,  there  should  be  a  separate 
Tribune  or  Chamber  of  absolute  tribunal,  which  need  not 
be  large — ^that,  so  called,  of  Florence,^  not  the  size  of 
a  railway  waiting-room,  has  actually  for  the  last  century 
determined  the  taste  of  the  European  public  in  two  arts  1 
— ^in  which  the  absolute  best  in  each  art,  so  far  as  attain- 
able by  the  communal  pocket,  should  be  authoritatively 
exhibited,    with    simple    statement    that    it    is    good,    and 

»  [See  above,  p.  171.] 
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reason  why  it  k  good»  and  notification  in  what  particulars 
it  is  unsurpassable,  together  with  some  not  too  complex 
illustraticms  oi  the  steps  by  which  it  has  attained  to  that 
perfection,  where  these  can  be  traced  £bu*  back  in  history. 

16.  These  six  Tribunes,  or  Temples,  of  Fame,  being 
first  set  with  their  fixed  criteria,  there  should  follow  a  series 
of  historical  galleries,  showing  the  rise  and  fall  (if  fallen) 
of  the  arts  in  their  beautiful  associations,  as  practised  in 
the  great  cities  and  by  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 
The  history  of  Egypt,  of  Persia,  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  of 
France,  and  of  England,  should  be  given  in  their  arts, — 
dynasty  by  dynasty  and  age  by  age;  and  for  a  seventh,  a 
Sunday  Room,  for  the  hist(»y  of  Christianity  in  its  art, 
includhig  the  fSarthest  range  and  feeblest  efforts  of  it;  re- 
serving for  this  room,  also,  what  power  could  be  reached 
in  delineation  of  the  great  monasteries  and  cathedrals  which 
were  once  the  glory  of  all  Christian  limds. 

17.  In  such  a  scheme,  every  form  of  noble  art  would 
take  harmonious  and  instructive  place,  and  often  very  littie 
and  disregarded  things  be  found  to  possess  unthought-of 
interest  and  hidden  relative  beauty;  but  its  efficiency — and 
in  this  chiefly  let  it  be  commended  to  the  patience  of  your 
practical  readers — would  depend,  not  on  its  extent,  but  on 
its  strict  and  precise  limitation.  The  methods  of  which,  if 
you  care  to  have  my  notions  of  them,  I  might  perhaps 
enter  into,  next  month,^  with  some  illustrative  detaiL — Ever 
most  truly  yours,  J.  R. 

lOtk  June,  ISSa 

18.  My  dear ,  I  can*t  give  you  any  talk  on  detail, 

yet;  but,  not  to  drop  a  stitch  in  my  story,  I  want  to  say 
why  IVe  attached  so  much  importance  to  needlework,  and 
put  it  in  the  opening  court  of  the  six.  You  see  they  are 
progressive,  so  that  1  don't  quite  put  needlework  on  a  level 
with  painting.     But  a  nation  that  would  leam  to  "touch*' 

^  [The  next  lettert  appeared,  however,  two  months  later:  see  above,  p.  246.] 
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must  primarily  know  how  to  **  stitch."  I  «m  always  busy, 
for  a  good  part  of  the  day,  m  my  wood,^  and  wear  out  my 
leathern  gloves  fast,  after  once  I  can  wear  th^n  at  all :  but 
that's  the  precise  difficulty  of  the  matter,  1  get  them  from 
the  shop  looking  as  stout  and  trim  as  you  please,  and  half 
an  hour  after  I've  got  to%  work  they  split  up  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  Hke  ripe  horse-chestnut  shells,  and  I  find  myself 
with  five  dangling  rags  round  my  wrist,  and  a  rotten  white 
thread  draggling  after  me  through  the  wood,  or  tickling 
my  nose,  as  .if  Ariadne  and  Arachne  had  lost  their  wits 
1|pgether.  I  go  home,  invoking  the  universe  against  sewing- 
machines;^  and  beg  the  charity  of  a  sound  stitch  or  two 
from  any  of  the*  maids  who  know  their  woman's  art;  and 
thenceforward  the  life  of  the  glove  proper  begins.  Now,  it 
is  not  possible  for  any  people  that  put  up  with  this  sort 
of  thing,  to  learn  to  paint,  or  do  anything  else  with  their 
fingers  decently : — cmly,  for  the  most  part  they  don't  think 
their  museums  are  meant  to  show  them  hew  to  do  anything 
decently,  but  rather  how  to  be  idle,  indecently.  Which  ex- 
tremely popular  and  extremely  erroneous  persuasion,  if  you 
please,  we  must  get  out  of  our  way  before  going  further. 

19.  I  owe  some  apology,  by  the  way,  to,  Mr.  Frith,  for 
the  way  I  spoke  of  his  picture*  in  my  letter  to  the  Leicester 
committee,  not  intended  for  publication,  though  I  never 
write  what  I  would  not  allow  to  be  published,*  and  was 
glad  that  they  asked  leave  to  print  it.  It  was  not  I  who 
instanced  the  picture,  it  had  been  named  in  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  as  the  kind  of  thing  that  people  best 
like,  and  I  ,was  obliged  to  say  why  people  best  liked  it: — 
namely,  not  for  the  painting,  which  is  good,  and  worthy 
their  liking,*  but  for  the  sight  of  the  racecourse  and  its 
humours.     And  the  reason  that  such  a  picture  ought  not  to 


See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  xxviii.] 


»    Comimre  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  463.]     . 

»  'The  "Derby  Day."    See  Arrwoi  of  the  Ckace;  below,  p.  542.] 

*  [Compare  the  words  in  Fors  Ciavigera  used  as  the  motto  to  Arrowg  of  the 
Chaee;  below,  p.  468.] 

*  [Compare  the  notice  of  the  picture  in  Acadmny  Notee:  Vol.  XIV.  p.  161.] 
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be  in  a  museum,  is  precisely  because  in  a  museum  people 
ought  not  to  fancy  themselves  on  a  racecourse.  If  they 
want  to  see  races»  let  them  go  to  races;  and  if  rogues, 
to  BrideweUs.  They  come  to  museums  to  see  something 
different  from  rogues  and  races. 

20.  But,  to  put  the  matter  at  once  more  broadly,  and 
more  accurately,  be  it  remembered,  for  sum  of  all,  that  a 
museum  is  not  a  theatre.  Both  are  means  of  noble  educa- 
tion— but  you  must  not  mix  up  the  two.  Dramatic  intere::t 
is  one  thing;  aesthetic  charm  another;  a  pantomime  must 
not  depend  on  its  fine  colour,  nor  a  picture  on  its  fine 
pantomime. 

Take  a  special  instance.  It  is  long  since  I  have  been 
so  pleased  in  the  Royal  Academy  as  I  was  by  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere's  "Sympathy."^  The  dog  in  uncaricatured  dogged- 
ness,  divine  as  Anubis,  or  the  Dog-star;  the  child  entirely 
childish  and  lovely,  the  carpet  might  have  been  laid  by 
Veronese.  A  most  precious  picture  in  itself,  yet  not  one 
for  a  museum.  Everybody  would  think  only  of  the  story 
in  it;  everybody  be  wondering  what  the  little  girl  had 
done,  and  how  she  would  be  forgiven,  and  if  she  wasn't, 
how  soon  she  would  stop  crying,  and  give  the  doggie  a 
kiss,  and  comfort  his  heart  All  which  they  might  study 
at  home  among  their  own  children  and  dogs  just  as  well; 
and  should  not  come  to  the  museum  to  plague  the  real 
students  there,  since  there  is  not  anything  of  especial 
notableness  or  unrivalled  quality  in  the  actual  painting. 

21.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  four  pictures  I  chose 
for  permanent  teaching  in  Fors  was  one  of  a  child  and  a 
dog.*  The  child  is  doing  nothing ;  neither  is  the  dog.  But 
the  dog  is  absolutely  and  beyond  comparison  the  best 
painted  dog  in  the  world — ancient  or  modem — on  this  side 
of  it,  or  at  the  Antipodes,  (so  far  as  I've  seen  the  contents 

^  [At  the  Academy^  1878:  for  another  refermice  to  the  picture,  see  AH  qf 
England,  §  63  (Vol.  XKXTTT,  p.  310).] 

'  [For  thk  picture— '^ The  Infinnta  Margarita  Teresa"— hv  Velasqnes.  see 
Plate  VnL  in  Vol.  XXVm.  (p.  627).] 
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of  said  world).  And  the  child  is  painted  so  that  child 
cannot  be  better  done,^     That  is  a  picture  for  a  museum. 

Not  that  dramatic,  still  less  didactic,  intention  should 
disqualify  a  work  of  art  for  museum  purposes.  But — 
broadly — dramatic  and  didactic  art  should  be  universally 
national,  the  lustre  of  our  streets,  the  treasure  of  our 
palaces,  the  pleasure  of  our  homes.  Much  art  that  is  weak, 
ti*ansitory,  and  rude  may  thus  become  helpful  to  us.  But 
the  museum  is  only  for  what  is  eternally  right,  and  well 
done,  according  to  divine  law  and  human  skilL  The  least 
things  are  to  be  there — and  the  greatest — ^but  all  good  with 
the  goodness  that  makes  a  child  cheerful  and  an  old  man 
calm;  the  simple  should  go  there  to  learn,  and  the  wise  to 
remember. 

22.  And  now  to  return  to  what  I  meant  to  be  the 
subject  of  this  letter — the  arrangement  of  our  first  ideal 
room  in  such  a  museum.  As  I  think  of  it,  I  would  fain 
expand  the  single  room,  first  asked  for,  into  erne  like  Prince 
Houssain's, — no.  Prince  Houssain  had  the  fiymg  tapestry, 
and  I  forget  which  prince  had  the  elastic  palace.'  But, 
indeed,  it  must  be  a  lordly  chamber  which  shall  be  large 
enough  to  exhibit  the  true  nature  of  thread  and  needle — 
omened  in  "  Thread-needle  Street  **  I  * 

The  structure,*  first  of  wool  and  cotton,  of  fur,  and  hair, 
and  down,  of  hemp,  flax,  and  silk : — microscope  permissible 
if  any  cause  can  be  shown  why  wool  is  soft,  and  fur  fine, 
and  cotton  downy,  and  down  downier;  and  how  a  flax  fibre 


*  [Durer's  fiunons  saying :  see  VoL  XXTT.  p.  371.] 

*  See  VoL  XXVUL  p.  736.] 

*  [For  the  importance  attached  hy  Raskin  to  the  art  of  needlework  as  ^'  necefr- 
sary  for  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,"  see  ^^The  Story  of  Arachne^"  Vol.  XX. 
p.  377;  and  compare  ahove,  p.  256.  He  suggests  that  this  importance  is  shown 
by  a  chief  street  in  the  City  of  London — the  street^  moreover,  in  which  the  Bank 
of  England  is  now  situated  —  having  been  given  the  name  Thread-needle.  The 
name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Thrig-needk  (three-needle)  street,  from  the 
three  needles  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  Needlemakers'  Company.  Other  etymolo- 
gists, however,  make  it  a  corruption  of  Thryddenal  Street  (Anglo-Saxon  thrydda^ 
third)^  meaning  the  third  street  from  Cheapside.] 

*  (The  following  sentences  (§§  22-24)  are  repeated  with  revision  and  rearrange- 
ment from  Fori  Clavwera,  Letter  95  (Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  509-511),  where  the  necessary 
notes  will  be  found.] 
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differs  from  a  dandelion  stalk,  and  how  the  substance  of  a 
mulberry  leaf  can  become  velvet  for  Queen  Victoria's  crown, 
and  clothing  of  purple  for  the  housewife  of  Solomon. 

Then  the  phase  of  its  dyeing.  What  azures,  and 
emeralds,  and  Tyrian  scarlets  can  be  got  into  fibres  of 
thread. 

28.  Then  the  phase  of  its  spinning.  The  mjrstery  oi 
that  divine  spiral,  from  finest  to  firmest,  which  renders  lace 
possible  at  Valenciennes — anchorage  possible,  after  Trafalgar 
— if  Hardy  had  but  done  as  he  was  bid. 

Then  the  mystery  of  weaving.  The  eternal  harmony  of 
warp  and  woof,  of  all  manner  of  knotting,  knitting,  and 
reticulation,  the  art  which  makes  garment  possible,  woven 
from  the  top  throughout,  draughts  of  fishes  possible,  miracu- 
lous enough  in  any  pilchard  or  herring  shoal,  gathered  into 
companionable  catchableness ; — which  makes,  in  fine,  so  many 
Nations  possible,  and  Saxon  and  Norman  beyond  the  rest. 

24.  And  finally,  the  accomplished  phase  of  needlework, 
the  Acu  Tetigistt  of  all  time,  which  does,  indeed,  practically 
exhibit  what  mediaeval  theologists  vainly  tried  to  conclude 
inductively — How  many  angels  can  stand  on  a  needle-point.^ 
To  show  the  essential  nature  of  a  stitch — drawing  the  sepa- 
rate into  the  inseparable,  from  the  lowly  work  of  duly 
restricted  sutor,  and  modestly  installed  cobbler,  to  the 
needle-Scripture  of  Matilda,'  the  Queen. 

All  the  acicular  Art  of  Nations,  savage  and  civilized, 
frrom  Lapland  boot,  letting  in  no  snow-water — to  Turkey 
cushion  bossed  with  pearl — ^to  valance  of  Venice  gold  in 
needlework — ^to  the  counterpanes  and  samplers  of  our  own 
lovely  ancestresses,*  imitable,  perhaps,  once  more,  with  good 
help  from  Whitelands  College — and  Girton. 

^  [See  Duns  Scotus  in  the  Second  Book  qf  Sentences.  Speculationt  on  the  suh- 
ject  may  be  read  in  vol.  u,  pp.  176  eeq,  of  Commentarii  Theologiei  qwbue  lo.  Duns 
Scoti  qiuBHiones  in  Librae  Senteniiarum  elucidaniur  et  iilustrantur  Authors  Joanne 
Poncio,  Paris^  1661.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  Bayeax  Tapestry^  see  Vol.  X.  p.  76>  and 
Vol.  XX.  pp.  269,  375.] 

'  [To  an  exhibition  of  samplers  at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1900,  Mrs.  Severn 
sent  a  '^Sampler  worked  by  John  Ruskin's  grandmother,  Catherine  Tweddale, 
A.D.  1775"  (No.  136  in  the  catalo^fue).] 
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25.  It  was  but  yesterday,  my  own  womankind  were  in 
much  wholesome  and  sweet  excitement  delightful  to  behold, 
in  the  practice  of  some  new  device  of  remedy  for  rents  (to 
think  how  much  of  evil  there  is  in  the  two  senses  of  that 
four-lettered  word  I  as  in  the  two  methods  of  intonation  of 
its  synon3rm  tear!)  whereby  they  might  be  daintily  effaced, 
and  with  a  newness  which  would  never  make  them  worse. 
The  process  b^an  beautifully,  even  to  my  uninformed  eyes, 
in  the  likeness  of  herring-bone  masonry,  crimson  on  white, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  marvellous  that  anything  should  yet 
be  discoverable  in  needle  process,  and  that  of  so  utilitarian 
character. 

All  that  is  reasonable,  I  say,  of  such  work  is  to  be  in 
our  first  museum  room.  All  that  Athena  and  Penelope 
would  approve.  Nothing  that  vanity  has  invented  for 
change,  or  folly  loved  for  costliness;  but  all  that  can  bring 
honest  pride  into  homely  life,  and  give  security  to  health 
— and  honour  to  beauty. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
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[BibKographieal  iVofe.— These  Five  Papers  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
thus:— 

I.  No.  40,  Jane  1880,  voL  vii.  pp.  941-963. 
II.  No.  42,  August  1880,  vol.  viii.  pp.  195-206. 

III.  No.  43,  September  1880,  vol  viii.  pp.  394-410. 

IV.  No.  45,  November  1880,  vol.  viii.  pp.  748-760. 
V.  No.  56,  October  1881,  vol.  x.  pp.  516-531. 

The  Papers  were  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  §§  1-123,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  3-166,  in  ed.  1  (1885) ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  3-169,  in  ed.  2  (1899). 

Remews  appeared  of  the  first  two  papers  in  the  Spectator,  August  7> 
1880  (''Mr.  Ruskin  on  Wordsworth **),  of  the  first  three  in  the  St.  Jametre 
Magazine^  October  1880,  voL  39,  pp.  307-315,  and  of  the  fifth  in  the 
Academy,  October  15,  1881. 

For  some  misprints  in  I.  and  III.  as  originally  printed  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century^  see  the  author's  notes  at  the  end  of  II.  and  IV.  (below,  pp.  321, 
368  It.).    The  misprints  were  corrected  in  On  the  Old  Boad, 

To  these,  it  may  be  added  that  in  §  14,  note  t,  line  49,  ''quite"  was 
misprinted  "quiet"  in  On  the  Old  Road;  in  §  27,  lines  11  and  12,  Red- 
gauntlet  was  missed  out  altogether  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (the  MS. 
having  omitted  it  in  fair-copying);  and  in  §  54,  note,  line  9,  "1820" 
was  misprinted  "1828"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  in  ed.  1  of  On  the 
Old  Road. 

In  the  present  edition,  a  few  other  corrections  have  now  been  made : — 

§  14  n.,  "Necbatanus"  for  "  Nectabanus." 

§  21,  note  t,  the  reference  to  Lockhart  has  hitherto  been  misprinted 
"106." 

§  27>  note  t,  quotation  marks  have  been  introduced. 

§  33,  "Freebaim"  for  "Fairbaim." 

I  33  n.,  "Macgeorge"  for  "(Jeorge";  and  "120,  140"  for  "129,  149." 

§  42,  note  t,  the  Italian  line  is  corrected. 

§  53,  line  7,  "Isar"  is  here  an  alteration  for  "Iser";  for,  though 
the  Bavarian  river  is  also  sometimes  spelt  "Iser,"  that  spelling  is  usually 
reserved  for  the  Bohemian  river. 

§  76,  line  7,  "Trumbull"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  "Tumbull." 

§  76,  some  of  the  page  references  to  Lockhart  have  here  been  corrected ; 
one  refiBrence  has  been  added ;  and  quotation  marks  have  in  two  cases 
been  inserted. 

§  87,  line  23,  "1167"  is  a  correction  for  "1166." 

§  87,  note,  '*9"  for  «8." 

§  88,  note,  the  reference  to  Sismondi  is  changed  from  ^^vol.  i.  p.  378" 
to  "vol.  ii.  p.  127." 

§  98,  note  *,  see  p.  367  ». 

§  106,  Une  6,  "I^oni"  for  "L^nie." 

§  115,  line  14,  "fright"  is  a  correction  for  "right" 

§  120,  in  the  quotation  from  Scott,  "pliskies"  for  "diskiee"  and  "sops" 
for  "taps" ;  and  some  words  omitted  by  Ruskin  are  inserted. 

§§  116,  121,  122,  "Lande"  for  "Laurie."] 
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FICTION,    FAIR   AND    FOUL 
I* 

[SCOTT] 

1.  On  the  first  mild — or,  at  least,  the  first  bright — day 
of  March,^  in  this  year,  I  walked  through  what  was  once 
a  country  lane,  between  the  hostelry  of  the  Half-moon  at 
the  bottom  of  Heme  Hill,  and  the  secluded  College  of 
Dulwich. 

In  my  young  days,  Croxted  Lane  was  a  green  bye- 
road  traversable  for  some  distance  by  carts;  but  rarely  so 
traversed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  little  else  than  a  narrow 
strip  of  untiUed  field,  separated  by  blackberry  hedges  fix>m 
the  better-cared-for  meadows  on  each  side  of  it:  growing 
more  weeds,  therefore,  than  they,  and  perhaps  in  spring  a 
primrose  or  two— white  archangel— daisies  plenty,  and  purple 
thistles  in  autumn.  A  slender  rivulet,  beating  little  of  its 
brightness,  for  there  are  no  springs  at  Dulwich,  yet  fed 
purely  enough  by  the  rain  and  morning  dew,  here  trickled 
— ^there  loitered — ^through  the  long  grass  beneath  the  hedges, 
and  expanded  itself,  where  it  might,  into  moderately  clear 
and  deep  pools,  in  which,  under  their  veils  of  duck-weed, 
a  fresh-water  shell  or  two,  sundry  curious  little  skipping 
shrimps,  any  quantity  of  tadpoles  in  their  time,  and  even 
sometimes  a  tittlebat,  offered  themselves  to  my  boyhood's 

*  Nineteenth  Century,  June  1880. 

1  [Wordawortli's  ''To  my  Swter"  •.  oompare  VoL  XVIL  p.  876,  and  Vol  YXm. 
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pleased,  and  not  inaccurate,  observation.^  There,  my  mother 
and  I  used  to  gather  the  first  buds  of  the  hawthorn; 
and  there,  in  after  years,  I  used  to  walk  in  the  summer 
shadows,  as  in  a  place  wilder  and  sweeter  than  our  garden, 
to  think  over  any  passage  I  wanted  to  make  better  than 
usual  in  Modern  Painters. 

So,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  first  kindly  day  of  this  year, 
being  thoughtful  more  than  usual  of  those  old  times,  I 
went  to  look  again  at  the  place. 

2.  Often,  both  in  those  days,  and  since,  I  have  put 
myself  hard  to  it,  vainly,  to  find  words  wherewith  to  tell 
of  beautiful  things;  but  beauty  has  been  in  the  world 
since  the  world  was  made,  and  human  language  can  make 
a  shift,  somehow,  to  give  account  of  it,  whereas  the 
peculiar  forces  of  devastation  induced  by  modem  city  life 
have  only  entered  the  world  lately;  and  no  existing  terms 
of  language  known  to  me  are  enough  to  describe  the  forms 
of  filth,  and  modes  of  ruin,  that  varied  themselves  along 
the  course  of  Croxted  Lane.  The  fields  on  each  side  oi 
it  are  now  mostly  dug  up  for  building,  or  cut  through 
into  gaunt  comers  and  nooks  of  blind  ground  by  the  wild 
crossings  and  concurrencies  of  three  railroads.  Half  a 
dozen  handfuls  of  new  cottages,  with  Doric  doors,  are 
dropped  about  here  and  there  among  the  gashed  ground: 
the  lane  itself,  now  entirely  grassless,  is  a  deep-rutted, 
heavy-hiUocked  cart-road,  diverging  gatelessly  into  various 
brickfields  or  pieces  of  waste;  and  bordered  on  each  side 
by  heaps  of — Hades  only  knows  what! — ^mixed  dust  of 
every  unclean  thing  that  can  crumble  in  drought,  and 
mildew  of  every  unclean  thing  that  can  rot  or  rust  in 
damp:  ashes  and  rags,  beer-botties  and  old  shoes,  battered 
pans,  smashed  crockery,  shreds  of  nameless  clothes,  door- 
sweepings,  floor-sweepings,  kitchen  garbage,  back-garden 
sewage,  old  iron,  rotten  timber  jagged  with  out-torn  nails, 
cigar-ends,  pipe-bowls,  cinders,  bones,  and  ordure,  indescrib- 
able; and,  variously,  kneaded  into,  sticking  to,  or  fluttering 

>  [Compare  PrmterUa,  L  §  lOa] 
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foully  here  and  there  over  all  these,  remnants,  broadcast, 
of  every  manner  of  newspaper,  advertisement  or  big-lettered 
bill,  festering  and  flamiting  out  their  last  publicity  in  the 
pits  of  stinking  dust  and  mortal  slime. 

8.  The  lane  ends  now  where  its  prettiest  windings  once 
began ;  being  cut  off  by  a  cross-road  leading  out  of  Dul- 
wich  to  a  minor  railway  station:  and  on  the  other  side  of 
this  road,  what  was  of  old  the  daintiest  intricacy  of  its 
solitude  is  changed  into  a  straight,  and  evenly  macadamised 
carriage  drive  between  new  houses  of  extreme  respecta- 
bility, with  good  attached  gardens  and  offices — ^most  of 
these  tenements  being  larger — ^all  more  pretentious,  and 
many,  I  imagine,  held  at  greatly  higher  rent  than  my 
father's,  tenanted  for  twenty  years  at  Heme  Hill.  And  it 
became  matter  of  curious  meditation  to  me  what  must 
here  become  of  children  resembling  my  poor  little  dreamy 
qu<mdam  self  in  temper,  and  thus  brought  up  at  the  same 
distance  from  London,  and  in  the  same  or  better  circum- 
stances of  worldly  fortune;  but  with  only  Croxted  Lane 
in  its  present  condition  for  their  country  walk.  The  trimly 
kept  road  before  their  doors,  such  as  one  used  to  see  in 
the  fashionable  suburbs  of  Cheltenham  or  Leamington,  pre- 
sents nothing  to  their  study  but  gravel,  and  gas-lamp  posts ; 
the  modem  addition  of  a  vermilion  letter-pillar  contribut- 
ing indeed  to  the  splendour,  but  scarcely  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene;  and  a  child  of  any  sense  or  fancy  would  hastily 
contrive  escape  from  such  a  barren  desert  of  politeness,  and 
betake  itself  to  investigation,  such  as  might  be  feasible,  of 
the  natural  history  of  Croxted  Lane. 

4.  But,  for  its  sense  or  fancy,  what  food,  or  stimulus, 
can  it  find,  in  that  foul  causeway  of  its  youthful  pilgrim- 
age? What  would  have  happened  to  myself,  so  directed* 
I  cannot  clearly  imagine.  Possibly,  I  might  have  got  in- 
terested in  the  old  iron  and  wood-shavings;  and  become 
BSk  engineer  or  a  carpenter:  but  for  the  children  of  to-day, 
accustomed,  from  the  instant  they  are  out  of  their  cradles, 
to  the  sight  of  this  infinite  nastiness,  prevailing  as  a  fixed 
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condition  of  the  universe,  over  the  face  of  nature,  and 
accompanying  all  the  operations  of  industrious  man,  what 
is  to  be  the  scholastic  issue?  unless,  indeed,  the  thrill  of 
scientific  vanity  in  the  primary  analysis  of  some  unheard-of 
process  of  corruption — or  the  reward  of  microscopic  research 
in  the  sight  of  worms  with  more  legs,  and  acan  of  more 
curious  generation  than  ever  vivified  the  more  simply  smell* 
ing  plasma  of  antiquity. 

One  result  of  such  elementary  education  is,  however, 
already  certain;  namely,  that  the  pleasure  which  we  may 
conceive  taken  by  the  children  of  the  coming  time,  in  the 
analysis  of  physical  corruption,  guides,  into  fields  m<»re 
dangerous  and  desolate,  the  expatiation  of  an  imaginative 
literature:  and  that  the  reactions  of  moral  disease  upon 
itself,  and  the  conditions  of  languidly  monstrous  character 
developed  in  an  atmosphere  of  low  vitality,  have  become 
the  most  valued  material  of  modem  fiction,  and  the  most 
eagerly  discussed  texts  of  modem  philosophy. 

5.  The  many  concurrent  reasons  for  this  mischief  may, 
I  believe,  be  massed  under  a  few  general  heads. 

(I.)  There  is  first  the  hot  fermentati<m  and  unwhole- 
some secrecy  of  the  population  crowded  into  large  cities,^ 
each  mote  in  the  misery  lighter,  as  an  individual  soul,  than 
a  dead  leaf,  but  becoming  oppressive  and  infectious  each  to 
his  neighboiu*,  in  the  smoking  mass  of  decay.  The  result- 
ing modes  of  mental  ruin  and  distress  are  continually  new; 
and  in  a  certain  sense,  worth  study  in  their  monstrosity: 
they  have  accordingly  developed  a  corresponding  science  of 
fiction,  concemed  mainly  with  the  description  of  such  forms 
of  disease,  like  the  botany  of  leaf-lichens. 

In  De  Balzac's  story  of  Father  Goriot,^  a  grocer  makes 
a  large  fortune,  of  which  he  spends  on  himself  as  much  as 
may  keep  him  alive;  and  on  his  two  daughters,  all  that 

^  [On  the  secrecy  of  life  in  large  cities,  compare  Time  and  Tide,  §  72  (VoL  XVII. 
pp.  378.  379).  Compare  also  the  note  on  Queen  <^  the  Air,  §  121  (V<d.  XIX. 
p.  401).] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Le  Pere  Ooriot,  see  Appendix  21  in  Vol.  XXIX. 
(p.  688).] 
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can  promote  their  pleasures  or  their  pride.  He  marries 
them  to  men  of  rank,  supplies  their  secret  expenses,  and 
provides  for  his  favourite  a  separate  and  clandestine  estab- 
lishment with  her  lover.  On  his  deathbed,  he  sends  for 
this  favourite  daughter,  who  wishes  to  come,  and  hesitates 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  doing  so,  and  gouig  to 
a  ball  at  which  it  has  been  for  the  last  month  her  chief 
ambition  to  be  seen.     She  finally  goes  to  the  ball. 

The  story  is,  of  course,  one  of  which  the  violent  con- 
trasts and  spectral  catastrophe  could  only  take  place,  or  be 
conceived,  in  a  large  city.  A  village  grocer  cannot  make 
a  large  fortune,  cannot  marry  his  daughters  to  titled  squires, 
and  cannot  die  without  having  his  children  brought  to  him, 
if  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  fear  of  village  gossip,  if  for  no 
better  cause. 

6.  (II.)  But  a  much  more  profoimd  feeling  than  this 
mere  curiosity  of  science  in  morbid  phenomena  is  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  carefiiUest  forms  of  modem  fiction. 
The  disgrace  and  grief  resulting  from  the  mere  trampling 
pressure  and  electric  friction  of  town  life,  become  to  the 
sufferers  peculiarly  mysterious  in  their  undeservedness,  and 
frightful  in  their  inevitableness.  The  power  of  all  surround- 
ings over  them  for  evil ;  the  incapacity  of  their  own  minds 
to  refuse  the  pollution,  and  of  their  own  wills  to  oppose 
the  weight,  of  the  staggering  mass  that  chokes  and  crushes 
them  into  perdition,  brings  every  law  of  healthy  existence 
into  question  with  them,  and  every  alleged  method  of  help 
and  hope  into  doubt.  Indignation,  without  any  calming 
foith  in  justice,  and  self-contempt,  without  any  curative  self- 
reproach,  dull  the  intelligence,  and  degrade  the  conscience, 
into  sullen  incredulity  of  all  sunshine  outside  the  dung- 
hill, or  breeze  beyond  the  wafting  of  its  impurity;  and 
at  last  a  philosophy  develops  itself,  partly  satiric,  partly 
ccmsolatory,  concerned  only  with  the  r^fenerative  vigour  <rf 
manure,  and  the  necessary  obscurities  of  fimetic  ^  Providence ; 

1  [For  this  word,  tee  VoL  XXVU.  p.  090.] 
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showing  how  everybodjr's  fault  is  somebody  else's,  how 
infection  has  no  law,  digestion  no  will,  and  profitable  dirt 
no  dishonour. 

And  thus  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  scholasticism,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Divinity  of  Decomposition,  has 
established  itself  in  connection  with  the.  more  recent  forms 
of  romance,  giving  them  at  once  a  complacent  tone  of 
clerical  dignity,  and  an  agreeable  dash  of  heretical  impu- 
dence; while  the  inculcated  doctrine  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  needing  no  laborious  scholarship  for  its  foundation, 
and  no  painful  self-denial  for  its  practice. 

7.  (III.)  The  monotony  of  life  in  the  central  streets  of 
any  great  modem  city,  but  especially  in  those  of  London, 
where  every  emotion  intended  to  be  derived  by  men  from 
the  sight  of  nature,  or  the  sense  of  art,  is  forbidden  for 
ever,  leaves  the  craving  of  the  heart  for  a  sincere,  yet 
changeful,  interest,  to  be  fed  from  one  source  only.  Under 
natural  conditions  the  degree  of  mental  excitement  neces- 
sary to  bodily  health  is  provided  by  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  various  skill  and  fortune  of  agriculture. 
In  the  coimtry  every  morning  of  the  year  brings  with  it  a 
new  aspect  of  springmg  or  feuling  nature;  a  new  duty  to 
be  fulfilled  upon  earth,  and  a  new  promise  or  warning  in 
heaven.  No  day  is  without  its  innocent  hope,  its  special 
prudence,  its  kindly  gift,  and  its  sublime  danger;  and  in 
every  process  of  wise  husbandry,  and  every  eflPort  of  con- 
tencQng  or  remedial  courage,  the  wholesome  passions,  pride, 
and  bodily  power  of  the  labourer  are  excitCKl  and  exerted 
in  happiest  unison.  The  companionship  of  domestic,  the 
care  of  serviceable,  animals,  soften  and  enlarge  his  life  with 
lowly  charities,  and  discipline  him  in  familiar  wisdoms  and 
unboastful  fortitudes ;  while  the  divine  laws  of  seed-time 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  harvest  which  cannot  be  hastened, 
and  winter  in  which  no  man  can  work,  compel  the  im- 
patiences and  coveting  of  his  heart  into  labour  too  sub- 
missive to  be  anxious,  and  rest  too  sweet  to  be  wanton. 
What  thought  can  enough  comprehend  the  contrast  between 
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such  life,  and  that  in  streets  where  summer  and  winter  are 
only  alternations  of  heat  and  cold;  where  snow  never  fell 
white,  nor  sunshine  clear ;  where  the  ground  is  only  a  pave- 
ment, and  the  sky  no  more  than  the  glass  roof  of  an  arcade ; 
where  the  utmost  power  of  a  storm  is  to  choke  the  gutters, 
and  the  finest  magic  of  spring,  to  change  mud  into  dust: 
where — chief  and  most  fatal  difference  in  state — ^there  is  no 
interest  of  occupation  for  any  of  the  inhabitants  but  the 
routine  of  counter  or  desk  within  doors,  and  the  effort  to 
pass  each  other  without  collision  outside;  so  that  from 
morning  to  evening  the  only  possible  variation  of  the 
monotony  of  the  hours,  and  lightening  of  the  penalty  of 
existence,  must  be  some  kind  of  mischief,  limited,  unless 
by  more  than  ordinary  godsend  of  fatality,  to  the  fall  of  a 
horse,  or  the  sUtting  of  a  pocket  ? 

8.  I  said  that  under  these  laws  of  inanition,  the  craving 
of  the  human  heart  for  some  kind  of  excitement  could 
be  supplied  from  one  source  only.  It  might  have  been 
thought  by  any  other  than  a  sternly  tentative  philosopher, 
that  the  denial  of  their  natural  food  to  human  feelings 
would  have  provoked  a  reactionary  desire  for  it;  and  that 
the  dreariness  of  the  street  would  have  been  gilded  by 
dreams  of  pastoral  felicity.  Experience  has  shown  the  fact 
to  be  otherwise;  the  thoroughly  trained  Londoner  can 
enjoy  no  other  excitement  than  that  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  but  asks  for  that  in  continually  more  ardent 
or  more  virulent  concentration;  and  the  ultimate  power 
of  fiction  to  entertain  him  is  by  varying  to  his  fancy  the 
modes,  and  defining  for  his  dulness  the  horrors,  of  Death. 
In  the  single  novel  of  Bleak  House  there  are  nine  deaths 
(or  left  for  death's,  in  the  drop  scene)  carefully  wrought 
out  or  led  up  to,  either  by  way  of  pleasing  surprise,  as  the 
baby's  at  the  brickmaker's,^  or  finished  in  their  threaten- 
ings  and  sufferings,  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  can  be 
contrived  in  the  anticipation,  and  as  much  pathology  as  can 

^  [See  chapter  yiiL] 
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be  concentrated  in  the  description.  Under  the  following 
varieties  of  method : — 

One  by  assassination Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

One  by  starvation^  with  phthisis  Joe. 

One  by  chagrin Richard. 

One  by  spontaneous  combustion  Mr.  Krook. 

One  by  sorrow Lady  Dedlock's  lover. 

One  by  remorse  .....  Lady  Dedlock. 

One  by  insanity Miss  Flite. 

One  by  paralysis Sir  Leicester. 

Besides  the  baby,  by  fever,  and  a  lively  young  French- 
woman left  to  be  hanged.^ 

And  all  this,  observe,  not  in  a  tragic,  adventurous,  or 
military  story,  but  merely  as  the  further  enlivenment  of  a 
narrative  intended  to  be  amusing;  and  as  a  properly  repre- 
sentative average  of  the  statistics  of  civilian  mortality  in 
the  centre  of  London. 

9.  Observe  further,  and  chiefly.  It  is  not  the  mere 
number  of  deaths  (which,  if  we  count  the  odd  troopers  in 
the  last  scene,  is  exceeded  in  Old  Mortality^  and  reached, 
within  one  or  two,  both  in  Waverky  and  Guy  Mannering^) 
that  marks  the  peculiar  tone  of  the  modem  novel.  It  is 
the  fact  that  all  these  deaths,  but  one,  are  of  inoiSensive, 
or  at  least  in  the  world's  estimate,  respectable  persons;  and 
that  they  are  all  grotesquely  either  violent  or  miserable, 
purporting  thus  to  illustrate  the  modem  theology  that  the 
appointed  destiny  of  a  large  average  of  our  population 
is  to  die  like  rats  in  a  drain,  either  by  trap  or  poison. 
Not,  indeed,  that  a  lawyer  in  fuU  practice  can  be  usually 
supposed  as  faultless  in  the  eye  of  Heaven  as  a  dove  or  a 

^  [For  the  arrest  of  Mademoiselle  Hortense,  murderess  of  Mr.  Tulkinghom,  see 
ch.  liv.] 

*  [In  Waverley  there  are  five  deaths— viz.,  those  of  the  Laird  of  Bslmawhapple 
and  Colonel  Gardner  (ch.  xlvii.)^  Richard  Waverley  (ch.  Ixi.),  Donald  Bean  Lean 
(ch.  Ixii.)^  and  Fergus  Maclvor  (ch.  box.).  In  Guy  Mannering  there  are  seven  or 
eight  deaths — viz.^  the  murder  of  Kennedy,  whoee  cruel  Unction  was  that  of 
^'riding  officer"  (ch.  iz.);  the  death  from  shock  of  Mrs.  Bertram  (t^.),  and  of 
her  husband  (ch.  xiii.) ;  one  or  two  smugglers,  including  Brown  (ch.  zzx.);  Meg 
Merrilies,  the  heroine,  shot  by  Dirk  Hatteraick  (ch.  liv.),  Gloesin,  killed  in  hS 
struggle  with  him  (ch.  Ivii.),  with  finally  the  suicide  of  Hatteraick  himself  {thid.y] 
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woodcock;  but  it  is  not,  in  former  divinities,  thought  the 
will  of  Providence  that  he  should  be  dropped  by  a  shot 
from  a  client  behind  his  fire-screen,  and  retrieved  in  the 
morning  by  his  housemaid  under  the  chandelier.  Neither 
is  Lady  Dedlock  less  reprehensible  in  her  conduct  than 
many  women  of  fashion  have  been  and  will  be:  but  it 
would  not  therefore  have  been  thought  poetically  just,  in 
old-fashioned  morality,  that  she  should  be  found  by  her 
daughter  lying  dead,  with  her  face  in  the  mud  of  a  St. 
Giles's  churchyard.^ 

10.  In  the  work  of  the  great  masters  death  is  always 
either  heroic,  deserved,  or  quiet  and  natural  (unless  their 
purpose  be  totally  and  deeply  tragic,  when  collateral  meaner 
death  is  permitted,  like  that  of  Polonius  or  Roderigo^). 
In  Old  Mortality,  four  of  the  deaths,  Bothwell's,  Ensign 
Grahame's,  Macbriar's,  and  Evandale's,  are  magnificently 
heroic;  Burle/s  and  Olifant's  long  deserved,  and  swift; 
the  troopers',  met  in  the  discharge  of  their  military  duty; 
and  the  old  miser's,  as  gentle  as  the  passing  of  a  cloud, 
and  almost  beautiful  in  its  last  words  of — ^now  unselfish — 
ewe: — 

"'Ailic'  (he  aye  ca'd  me  Ailie,  we  were  auld  acquaintance)^  'Ailie, 
take  ye  care  and  hand  the  gear  weel  thegither;  for  the  name  of  Morton 
of  Mttnwood's  gane  out  like  the  last  sough  of  an  auld  sang/  And  sae 
he  fell  out  o'  ae  dwam  into  another^  and  ne'er  spak  a  word  mair,  unless 
it  were  something  we  cou'dna  mak  out^  about  a  dipped  candle  being  gude 
enengh  to  see  to  dee  wi'.  He  cou'd  ne'er  bide  to  see  a  moulded  ane, 
and  there  was  ane,  by  ill  luck,  on  the  table."  ' 

In  Guy  Mannering,  the  murder,  though  unpremeditated, 
of  a  single  person,  (himself  not  entirely  innocent,  but  at 
least  by  heartlessness  in  a  cruel  function  earning  his  fate,) 
is  avenged  to  the  uttermost  on  all  the  men  conscious  of 
the  crime;  Mr.  Bertram's  death,  like  that  of  his  wife,  brief 

1  [Compare  VoL  XXX.  p.  155.] 

*  \Hamlet,  Act  iii.  sc  4 ;  OtheUo,  Act  v.  sc.  2.] 

'  [Ch.  zxxix.  of  Old  Mortality,  For  the  other  deaths,  see  ch.  xvi.  for  Both- 
well's and  Grahame's;  ch.  xxxvi.  for  those  of  Macbriar,  Evandale,  Barley^  and 
01i£iDt  For  numerous  deaths  both  of  troopers  and  insurgents,  in  battle  and 
otherwise,  see  chans.  zvL,  zxv.,  xxxiii.-iv.,  and  zliv.  Ruskin  omits  to  mention  the 
death  of  HabakkUK  Mucklewrath,  the  mad  preacher,  in  ch.  xzziv.] 
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in  pain,  and  each  told  in  the  space  of  half-a-dozen  lines; 
and  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  self-devoted,  heroic  in 
the  highest,  and  happy. 

Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  comparison  of 
Scott's  with  inferior  work,  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
were,  even  in  early  life,  tainted,  and  in  his  latter  years 
destroyed,  by  modem  conditions  of  commercial  excitement, 
then  first,  but  rapidly,  developing  themselves.  There  are 
parts  even  in  his  best  novels  coloured  to  meet  tastes  which 
he  despised;  and  many  pages  written  in  his  later  ones  to 
lengthen  his  article  for  the  indiscriminate  market. 

11.  But  there  was  one  weakness  of  which  his  healthy 
mind  remained  incapable  to  the  last.  In  modem  stories  pre- 
pared for  more  refined  or  fastidious  audiences  than  those  of 
Dickens,  the  funereal  excitement  is  obtained,  for  the  most 
part,  not  by  the  infliction  of  violent  or  disgusting  death; 
but  in  the  suspense,  the  pathos,  and  the  more  or  less  by 
all  felt,  and  recognized,  mortal  phenomena  of  the  sick-room. 
The  temptation,  to  weak  writers,  of  this  order  of  subject  is 
especially  great,  because  the  study  of  it  from  the  living — 
or  dying — model  is  so  easy,  and  to  many  has  been  the  most 
impressive  part  of  their  own  personal  experience;  while, 
if  the  description  be  given  even  with  mediocre  accuracy, 
a  very  large  section  of  readers  will  admire  its  truth,  and 
cherish  its  melancholy.  Few  authors  of  second  or  third 
rate  genius  can  either  record  or  invent  a  probable  conversa- 
tion in  ordinary  life;  but  few,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
destitute  of  observant  faculty  as  to  be  unable  to  chronicle 
the  broken  syllables  and  languid  movements  of  an  invalid. 
The  easily  rendered,  and  too  surely  recognized,  image  of 
familiar  suffering  is  felt  at  once  to  be  real  where  all  else 
had  been  false;  and  the  historian  of  the  gestures  of  fever 
and  words  of  delirium  can  coimt  on  the  applause  of  a 
gratified  audience  as  surely  as  the  dramatist  who  introduces 
on  the  stage  of  his  flagging  action  a  carriage  that  can  be 
driven  or  a  fountain  that  wiU  flow.  But  the  masters  of 
strong  imagination  disdain  such  work,  and  those  of  deep 
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sensibility  shrink  from  it.^  Only  under  conditions  of  per* 
sonal  weakness,  presently  to  be  noted,  would  Scott  comply 
with  the  cravings  of  his  lower  audience  in  scenes  of  terror 
like  the  death  of  Front-de-Boeuf.^  But  he  never  once  with* 
drew  the  sacred  curtain  of  the  sick-chamber,  nor  pomitted 
the  disgrace  of  wanton  tears  round  the  humiliation  of 
strength,  or  the  wreck  of  beauty. 

12.  (IV.)  No  exception  to  this  law  of  reverence  will  be 
found  in  the  scenes  in  Coeur  de  Lion's  illness  introductory 
to  the  furincipal  incident  in  The  Talisman}  An  infmor 
writer  would  have  made  the  king  charge  in  imagination  at 
the  head  of  his  chivalry,  or  wander  in  dreams  by  the  brodbi 
of  Aquitaine ;  but  Scott  allows  us  to  learn  no  more  startling 
symptoms  of  the  king's  malady  than  that  he  was  restless 
mA  impatient,  and  could  not  wear  his  armour.  Nor  is  any 
bodily  weakness,  or  crisis  of  danger,  permitted  to  disturb 
for  an  instant  the  royalty  of  intel^gence  and  heart  in  which 
he  examines,  trusts  and  obeys  the  physician  whom  his 
attendants  fear. 

Yet  the  choice  of  the  main  subject  in  this  story  ^  and 
its  companicm — the  trial,  to  a  point  of  utter  torture,  of 
knightly  faith,  and  several  passages  in  the  conduct  of  both, 
more  espedally  the  exaggerated  scenes  in  the  House  of 
Baldringham,  and  hermitage  of  Engedi,'  are  signs  of  the 

*  Nell,  in  The  Old  CuriotUy  Shop,  was  simply  killed  for  the  market, 
as  a  batcher  kOb  a  lamb  (see  Forster's  Ufe*),  and  Paul  was  written 
uder  the  same  conditions  of  iUness  whkh  affected  Scott — a  part  of  the 
ominous  palsies,  grasping  aUke  author  and  subject  both  in  Dawtbey  and 
Utile  DorrUfi 


See  Ivamhoe,  ch.  xxx.] 
Chaps,  vi.  9eqJ\ 

See  chaps,  xiii.  and  xv.  of  The  Betrothed,  and  The  Talieman,  paeeim.] 
'Ife  qf  ^^'     .      -^.  .  


^  [The  Life  <tf  ChaHee  Diekene,  ch.  xii  (vol.  i  p.  188),  where  Forster  explaius 
tiwt  the  tragic  ending  was  his  suggestion,  Dickens  himself  not  having  thought  of 
kiUing  litUe  NelL] 

*  [Dombeu  and  Son  was  written  during  the  latter  part  of  1846,  the  whole  of 
1847,  and  the  early  part  of  184a  During  most  of  this  time  Dickens  was  on  the 
Continent,  subject,  as  he  said,  to  '^  extnu>rdinar^  nervousness  it  would  be  hardly 
poflsible  to  describe,"  and  constantly  haunted  with  the  dread  of  "a  race  aigainst 
time"  (Forster's  Lifi,  voL  iii.  pp.  221.  259-260).  lAtUt  Dorrit  came  out  betweeu 
December  1855  to  June  1857;  for  Dickens^  restless  and  morbid  condition  at  the 
time,  see  ibid.,  pp.  156-157.] 

xxxiv.  s 
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gradual  dedine  in  force  of  intellect  and  soul  which  those 
who  love  Scott  best  have  done  him  the  worst  injustice  in 
their  endeavours  to  disguise  or  deny.  The  mean  anxieties, 
moral  humiliations,  and  mercilessly  demanded  brain-toil,^ 
which  killed  him,  show  their  sepulchral  grasp  for  many  and 
many  a  year  before  their  final  victory;  ami  the  states  oi 
more  or  less  dulled,  distorted,  and  polluted  imagination 
which  culminate  in  Castle  Dangerous  cast  a  Stygian  hue 
over  iSt.  Ronan^s  WeUy  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth^  and  Anne 
of  Geierstein*  which  lowers  them,  the  &st  altogether,  ihe 
other  two  at  frequent  intervals,  into  fellowship  with  ti^ 
normal  disease  which  festers  throughout  the  whole  body  of 
our  lower  fictitious  literature. 

18.  Fictitious!  I  use  the  ambiguous  word  deliberately; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  these  tales  of  the 
prison-house  how  far  their  vice  and  gloom  are  thrown  into 
their  manufSacture  only  to  meet  a  ^e  demand,  and  how 
&r  they  are  an  integral  conditi<m  of  thought  in  the  minds 
of  men  trained  from  their  youth  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  Londinian  and  Parisian  misery.  The  speciality  of  the 
plague  is  a  delight  in  the  exposition  of  the  relations  be- 
tween guilt  and  decrepitude ;  and  I  call  the  results  of  it 
literature  *^  of  the  prison-house,"  because  the  thwarted  habits 
of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  punishment  of  reckless 
crowding  in  cities,  become,  in  the  issue  of  that  punishment, 
frightfrd  subjects  of  exclusive  interest  to  themselves;  and 
the  art  of  fiction  in  which  they  finally  delight  is  only  the 
more  studied  arrangement  and  illustration,  by  coloured  fire- 
lights, of  the  daily  bulletins  of  their  own  wretchedness, 
in  the  prison  calendar,  the  police  news,  and  the  hospital 
report. 

14.  The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  separating 

^  [Compare  below,  §  27  (p.  292).] 

'  [The  dates  of  pabliGation  of  these  stories  are  (in  the  order  of  their  mentioa 
by  Raskin)  1831  (Seott  died  in  1832),  1823, 1828,  and  1829.  ne  Takman  and  The 
Betrothed  were  published  in  1826.  For  another  relerwioe  to  the  morbid  taint  in 
Ckutk  Dangermu^  see  Modem  Jhtimtere,  voL  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  397-8),  and  Vol.  XXV. 
p.  297.  Far  8t.  Ronan'e  Wett,  see  below,  §§  23,  24,  27 ;  and  for  The  Fair  Maid 
4tr  Perth,  %  U  n.] 
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the  greatest  woric  of  Dickens,  Oliver  Twist,  with  honour, 
from  the  loathsome  m  ass  to  which  it  typically  belongs 
That  book  is  an  earnest  and  uncaricatured  record  of  states 
of  criminal  life,  written  with  didactic  purpose,  fiill  of  the 
gravest  instruction,  nor  destitute  of  pathetic  studies  of  noble 
passion.^  Even  The  Mysteries  of  Paris*  and  Gaboriau's 
Crime  cPOrdval  are  raised,  by  their  definiteness  of  historical 
intention  and  forewarning  anxiety,  far  above  the  level  of 
their  order,  and  may  be  accepted  as  photographic  evidence 
of  an  otherMrise  incredible  civilization,  corrupted  in  the  in- 
fernal fact  of  it,  down  to  the  genesis  of  such  figures  as  the 
Vicomte  d'Orcival,  the  Stabber,*  the  Skeleton,  and  the  She- 
wolf.  But  the  effectual  head  of  the  whole  cretinous  school 
is  the  renowned  novel  in  which  the  hunchbacked  lover 
watches  the  execution  of  his  mistress  from  the  tower  of 
Notre-Dame;*  and  its  strength  passes  gradually  away  into 
the  anatomical  preparations,  for  the  general  market,  of 
novels  like  Poor  Miss  FincK^  in  which  the  heroine  is  blind, 

*  '' Chourineur "  not  striking  with  dmgger-point,  but  ripping  with  knife- 
edge.  Yet  I  do  him,  and  La  Louve,  imustice  in  ckssing  them  with  the 
two  others;  they  are  put  together  only  as  parts  in  the  same  phantasm. 
Compare  with  La  Louve,  the  strength  of  wild  virtue  in  the  LouvScienne 
(Lucienne)  of  Gaboriau— she^  province-bom  and  bred;  and  opposed  to 
Parisian  civilization  in  the  character  of  her  sempstress  friend.  ^'De  ce 
Paris,  od  elle  6tait  n6e,  elle  savait  tout — elle  connaissait  tout.  Rien  ne 
r^tonnait,  nul  ne  I'intimidait.  Sa  science  des  details  matdriels  de  I'exist- 
ence  6tait  inconcevable.  Impossible  de  Ik  duper! — £h  bien!  cette  fille 
si  laborieuse  et  si  ^eonome  n'avait  m^me  pas  la  plus  vague  notion  des 
sentiments  qui  sont  Thonneur  de  la  femme.  Je  n'avais  pas  id^e  d'une  si 
complete  absence  de  sens  moral;  d'une  si  inconsciente  depravation,  d'une 
impudence  si  efiront^ment  naXve." — V Argent  dts  autres,  vol.  i.  p.  358.^ 

1  [For  other  references  to  OUver  TwUt,  sec  Vol.  L  p.  411,  and  VoL  XX7III. 
p.  614J 

*  [For  other  references  in  the  same  sense — to  Eugene  Sue,  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  3&Q, 
where  Ruskin  mentions  the  Sqaelette  (SkeletonX  and  Vol.  V.  p.  372,  the  Stabber 
(fiC  Chonrinear)  and  the  She-wolf  (La  Louve)  are  other  characters  in  the  MysttreM 
de  Paris)  \  to  Gaboriaa,  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  118.1 

s  [Compare  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  588  n. ;  and  (in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition)  a 
letter  to  Vt,  Fnmivall  of  May  22,  1855,  in  which  Ruskiu  dismisses  Victor  Hugo's 
book  as  **  the  most  disgusting "  known  to  him.     See  also  below,  p.  724.] 

«  [Bj  Wilkie  Collins,  published  in  1872.] 

*  [For  part  of  this  and  a  further  quotation  from  the  same  passage,  see  Fort 
Clavigera,  Letter  43  (Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  115X] 
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the  hero  epileptic,  and  the  obnoxious  brother  is  found  dead 
with  his  hands  dropped  off,  in  the  Arctic  regi(»is.^ 

15.  This  literature  of  the  Prison-house,  understanding 
by  the  word  not  only  the  cell  of  Newgate,  but  also  and 
even  more  definitely  the  cell  of  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  the  Hdpital 
des  Fous,  and  the  grated  corridor  with  the  dripping  slabs 

*  The  reader  who  cares  to  seek  it  may  easily  find  medical  evidence  of 
the  physical  effects  of  certain  states  of  brain  disease  in  producing  especially 
images  c^  truncated  and  Hermes-like  deformity^  complicated  with  grossness. 
Horace^  in  the  Epodes,  scoffs  at  it^  but  not  without  horror.^  Luca  Sig- 
norelli  and  Raphael  in  their  arabesques  are  deeply  struck  by  it:  Dtlrer, 
defying  and  playing  with  it  alternately,  is  almost  beaten  down  again  and 
again  in  the  distorted  faces^  hewing  halberts,  and  suspended  satyrs  of  his 
arabesques  round  the  polyglot  Lom's  Prayer;*  it  takes  entire  possession 
of  Balzac  in  the  Conies  Drolatxquei  ;^  it  struck  Scott  in  the  earliest  days 
of  his  childish  '^ visions"  int^isified  by  the  axe-stroke  murder  of  his  grand 
aunt  (L.  i.  14S/  and  see  close  of  this  note).  It  chose  for  him  the  subject 
of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  produced  afterwards  all  the  recurrent  ideas 
of  executions,  tainting  Nigel,  almost  spoiling  Quentin  Durwmrd — ^utterly  The 
Fair  MM  rf  Perth :  ^  and  culminating  in  Bisarro  (L.  x.  1 49  ^.  It  suggested 
all  the  deaths  by  falling,  or  sinking,  as  in  delirious  sleep  —  Kennedy, 
Eveline  Neville  (nearly  repeated  in  Clara  Mowbray),  Amy  Robsart,  the 
Master  of  Ravenswood  in  the  quicksand,  Morris,  and  Corporal  Grace-be- 
here  ^—^  compare  the  dream  of  Gride,  in  Nicholas  Nickkhy,  and  Dickens's 
own  last  words,  on  the  ground^  (so  also,  in  my  own  Inflammation  of  the 

^  [See  Epodes,  v.  and  xrii.  (on  the  witchcraft  of  Canidia).  For  imaMs  of  "  Hermes- 
like  deformity,"  etc.,  set  up  at  cross-roads,  see  Thucydides^  tL  270 

*  [In  the  ^^  Prayer-book  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  " :  for  which  see  VoL  XXX. 
p.  251J 

>  [Fx)r  other  references  in  the  same  sense  to  the  Oontes  Dralatiques,  see  Vol.  Xvil. 
pp.  344-345,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  330 

*  [Loekhart's  Life  qf  Stott:  '^The  maid-servant,  in  a  sudden  acoees  of  insanity, 
struck  her  mistress  to  death  with  a  ooal-axe,  and  thai  rushed  furiously  into  the 
street  with  the  bloody  weapon  in  her  hand."  This  was  the  occasion  on  which  ''the 
iirst  images  of  horror  from  the  scenes  of  real  life  were  stamped  upon  his  mind." 
Ruskin's  references  are  to  Black's  edition,  in  10  volumes  (1869)0 

*  [For  the  taint  of  executions  in  Nig^,  see  the  account  of  the  cutting  off  of  Stubbs's 
hand  in  ch.  xxx.,  and  the  mention  of  the  rack  in  eh.  xxxv. ;  in  QiSentm  Durward, 
see,  e,g,,  chaps,  vi.  and  xxxiv. ;  in  the  Fair  Maid,  the  deaths  ef  Sir  John  Ramomy 
and  Bonthron  in  cii.  xxxii.  (and  the  latter's  earlier  escape  from  hanging,  ch.  xxiii.).] 

*  [Where  Lockhart  gives,  fVom  Scott's  diarv  (Naples,  January  1832),  the  account 
of  ''the  death  of  II  Bi»irro"  from  the  unpublishea  tale  of  that  name.] 

^  [For  these  incidents,  see  Qvy  Mannering,  ch.  ix. ;  The  Antiquarg,  eh.  xxxiii. 
(though  Eveline  did  not  in  fiu^  so  die,  tee  ch.  xxix.);  Si.  Ranan's  Well,  ch.  xxxviii. ; 
Kenihoorth,  eh.  xli. ;  Bride  of  Lammermoer,  eh.  xxxiv. ;  Morris,  Bob  Bog,  ch.  xxxi. ; 
and  for  the  death  of  Coi^ral  Graoe-be-here  Hnmgudgeon,  flung  from  the  tower 
by  Albert,   Woodstock,  ch.  xxxiv.] 

"  [See  Forster's  lAfe,  voL  iii.  p.  501 :  "  After  a  slight  struggle  he  sank  heavily 
on  his  left  side.  'On  the  irround'  were  the  last  words  he  spoke."  The  "dream 
of  Gride "  is  a  slip  on  Ruskin's  part  for  the  dream  of  Bray  on  the  night  hefbre 
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of  the  Morgue,  having  its  central  root  thus  in  the  He  de 
Paris — or  historically  and  pre-eminently  the  "  Cit^  de  Paris  " 
— ^is,  when  understood  deeply,  the  precise  counter-corruption 
of  the  religion  of  the  Sainte  Chapdle,  just  as  the  worst 
forms  of  bodily  and  mental  ruin  are  the  corruption  of  love. 
I  have  therefore  called  it  ^  **  Fiction  mdcroyante,"  with  literal 

brain,  two  years  Ago,  I  dreamed  that  I  fell  through  the  earth  and  came 
out  on  the  other  side).  In  its  grotesque  and  distorting  poner^  it  produced 
all  of  the  figures  of  the  L(n/  Goblin,  racolet.  Flibbertigibbet,  Cockledemoy, 
Geoffrey  Hudson,  Fenella,  and  Necbatanus;^  in  Dickens  it  in  like  manner 
gives  Quilp,  Krook,  Smike,  Smallweed,  Miss  Mowcher,  and  the  dwarfs 
and  wax-work  of  Nell's  caravan ;  ^  and  runs  entirely  Mild  in  Bamabv  Rudge, 
where,  with  a  corpi  de  drame  composed  of  one  idiot,  two  madmen,  a 
gentleman-fool  who  is  also  a  villain,  a  shop-boy  fool  who  is  also  a  black- 
guard, a  hangman,  a  shrivelled  virago,  and  a  doll  in  ribands^ — carrying 
this  company  through  riot  and  fire,  till  he  hangs  the  hangman,  one  of  the 
madmen,  his  mother,  and  the  idiot,  runs  the  gentleman-fool  through  in  a 
bloody  duel,  and  burns  and  crushes  the  shop-boy  fool  into  shapelessness, 
be  cannot  yet  be  content  without  shooting  the  spare  lover's  leg  off*,  and 
marrying  him  to  the  doll  in  a  wooden  one ;  the  shapeless  shop-boy  being 
finally  also  married  in  two  wooden  ones.  It  is  this  mutilation,  observe, 
which  is  the  very  sim  manual  of  the  plague ;  joined,  in  the  artistic  forms 
of  it,  with  a  love  of  thominess^ — (in  their  mystic  root,  the  truncation  of 
the  limbless  serpent  and  the  spines  of  the  dragon's  wins.  Compare  Modem 
Painieri,  vol.  iv.,  ''Chapter  on  the  Mountain  Gloom,'  s.  19^);  and  in 
all  forms  of  it,  with  petrifaction  or  loss  of  power  by  cold  in  the  blood, 
whence  the  last  Darwinian  process  of  the  witches'  charm— "cool  it  with 

the  contemplated  marriage  of  his  daoghler  Madeline  to  Gride.  ''As  1  stretched 
out  my  haiui  to  take  Miuleline's  and  lead  her  down,  the  floor  tank  with  me  .  .  . 
and  I  alighted  in  a  grave"  (ch.  liv.).] 

^  [This  is  a  sHp  which  escaped  Ruskin's  nc»tice  on  revision.  It  was  in  the  first 
draft,  as  the  MS.  shows,  that  he  had  distinguished  "  Fiction  Croyante  and  Mecro- 
yaiite "  ;  but  the  passage  was  afterwards  recast,  and  this  distinction  disappeared. 
On  the  words  "  me'croyante,"  "  miscreant,"  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  81  n.,  466. J 

*  [The  '*  Lay  Goblin "  is  the  dwarf  pajre  of  Lord  Cranstoun  in  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  liinetrei,  canto  ii.  31  ;  fbr  Pacolet  (Noma's  dwarf),  see  The  Pirate,  ch.  xxvii. ; 
for  Flibbertigibbet,  see  Kin§  Lear,  Act  iii.  sc.  4,  line  120,  and  "Dickie  Sludge" 
in  Kenihoorthy  ch.  x. ;  Cockledemoy  (the  elfish  rogue  in  Marston's  comedy  of  The 
DuUh  Caurteean)  comes  in  Scott's  play  The  Doom  of  DevorooU  (1829) ;  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson  is  the  Queen's  dwarf  in  Peveril  qf  the  Peak;  Fenella,  aHae  ^rah,  another 
dwarf  in  the  same  book ;  Necbatauus  is  llie  Queen's  dwarf  in  The  Taiisnum.^ 

»  [For  another  reference  to  Quilp  {Old  Ourioeity  Shop),  see  Vol.  VII.  p.  S66 ; 
to  Mr.  Krook  (pro|Nrietor  of  a  rag^and-bottle  shop)  in  Bleak  Houee,  above,  §  8 ; 
for  Crrandfiitther  Smallweed,  see  ibid.,  ch.  xxL,  etc. ;  for  Miss  Mowcher,  "a  pursy 
dwarf,"  David  Copperfield,  ch.  xxii. ;  for  Smike,  Nicholas  Nicklehy;  and  for  the 
dwarfs  waited  on  by  the  giants  (according  to  Mr.  Vnffin),  and  for  Mrs.  Jarley's 
wax-works,  see  The  Old  Ourioeity  Shop,  chaps,  xix.,  xxvi.  *c^.] 

*  [Compare  Ariadne  ITorentina,  g  2d4  (Vol.  XXII.  p.  467),  where  Ruskin  gives 
a  similar  summary  of  the  ingredients  of  Bamaby  Budge.] 

*  [CoMpare  Proeerpina,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  464  n. J  •  [VoL  VI.  p.  400.] 
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accuracy  and  precision:  according  to  the  explanation  of  the 
word,  which  llie  reader  may  find  in  any  good  French  dic- 
tionary,^  and   round   its   Arctic   pole   in   the   Morgue,  he 

a  baboon's  blood,  ikem  the  charm  is  firm  and  good."^  The  two  frescoes 
in  the  colossal  handbills  which  have  lately  decorated  the  streets  of  London 
(the  baboon  with  the  mirror,  and  the  MaJskelyne  and  Codec  decapitati<m  ^ 
are  the  final  English  forms  of  Raphael's  arabesque  under  this  influence; 
and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  get  the  number  for  the  week  ending  Arail  5, 
1880,  of  "  Young  Folks — a  magazine  of  instructive  and  entertaining  litera- 
ture for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages/'  containing  ''A  Sequel  to  Desdichado" 
(the  modem  development  of  Ivanhoe)/  in  which  a  quite  monumental  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  art  in  question  will  be  found  as  a  leading  illustration 
of  this  characteristic  sentence,  ^'See,  good  Cerberus,"  said  Sir  Rupert,  ''flugr 
hand  has  been  struck  off.  You  must  tnake  me  a  hand  of  iron,  one  mik  springs 
in  it,  so  that  I  can  make  it  grasp  a  dagger,"  The  text  is  also,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  instructive ;  being  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  what  I  have  above 
called  the  ''folly"  of  Ivanhoe;  for  the  folly  begets  folly  down,  and  down; 
and  whatever  Scott  and  Turner  did  wrong  hM  thousands  of  imitators — 
their  wisdom  none  will  so  much  as  hear,  how  much  less  follow! 

In  both  of  the  Masters,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  evU 
and  good  are  alike  conditions  of  literal  vision :  and  therefore  also,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  health.  I  believe  the  first  elements  of 
all  Scott's  errors  were  in  the  milk  of  his  consumptive  nurse,  which  all  but 
killed  him  as  an  infant  (L.  i.  19) — and  was  without  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  teething  fever  that  ended  in  his  lameness  (L.  i.  20).  Then  came  (if 
the  reader  cares  to  know  what  I  mean  by  ''Fors,"  let  him  read  the  page 
carefully)  the  fearful  accidents  to  his  only  sister,  and  her  death  (L.  i.  17)  ;^ 
then  the  madness  of  his  nurse,  who  planned  his  own  murder  (21 ),  then 
the  stories  continually  told  him  of  the  executions  at  Carlisle  (24),  his  aunt's 
husband  having  seen  them ;  issuing,  he  himself  scarcely  knows  how,  in  the 
unaccountable  terror  that  came  upon  him  at  the  sight  of  statuary  (31)— 
especially  Jacob's  ladder;  then  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Swinton,^  and  finally 
the  nearly  fatal  bursting  of  the  blood-vessel  at  Kelso,  with  the  succeeding 
nervous  illness  (65-67) — solaced,  while  he  was  being  ''bled  and  blistered 
till  he  had  scarcely  a  pulse  left,"  by  that  history  of  the  Knights  of  Malta 
— fondly  dwelt  on  and  realised  by  actual  modelling  of  their  fortress,  which 
returned  to  his  mind  for  the  theme  of  its  last  effort  in  passing  away.^ 

*  ''Se  dit  par  d^nigrement,  d'un  chr^tien  qui  ne  croit  pas  les  dogmes 
de  sa  religion." — Fleming,  vol.  ii.  p.  659* 

^  [Macbeth,  Act  iv.  tc  1.] 

'  [The  former  was  the  ugly  advertisement  of  a  "monkey  brand**  soap;  for 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke's  entertammeut,  see  above,  p.  252.] 

s  [Thundersleiah;  or,  The  Knighfs  Quest.  A  Sequel,  etc,  by  Alfred  R.  Phillips, 
ch.  xxvii.  In  No.  487  (vol.  xvL  p.  259}  of  Young  Folks.  For  Desdichado,  see 
hmnkoe,  ch.  viii.] 

*  r^I  had  an  only  sister,  Anne  Scott,  who  seemed  to  be  firom  her  cradle  the 
batt  for  mischance  to  shoot  arrows  at"    Then  follows  an  account  of  the  accidents.  1 

*  [His  jmat-aont :  see  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Lockhart,  vol.  L  p.  142.J 

*  [For  The  Siege  qf  Malta,  the  storv  commenced  by  Scott  shortly  befbre  his  death,  see 
Lockhart,  vol.  z.  p.  160.    For  Scott  s  modelling  of  the  fortress,  see  i6JdL,  vol.  i.  p.  M] 
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may  gather  into  one  Caina^  of  gelid  putrescence  the  entire 
product  of  modem  infidel  imagination,  amusing  itself  with 
destruction  of  the  body,  and  busying  itself  with  aberration 
of  the  mind. 

16.  Aberration,  palsy,  or  plague,  observe,  as  distinguished 
from  normal  evil,  just  as  the  venom  of  rabies  or  cholera 
differs  from  that  of  a  wasp  or  a  viper.  The  life  of  the 
insect  and  serpent  deserves,  or  at  least  permits,  our 
thoughts;  not  so  the  stages  of  agony  in  the  friry-driven 
hound.  There  is  some  excuse,  indeed,  for  the  pathologic 
labour  of  the  modem  novelist  in  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
easily,  in  a  city  populatk>n,  find  a  healthy  mind  to  vivi- 
sect: but  the  greater  part  of  such  amateur  surgery  is  the 
struggle,  in  an  epoch  of  wild  literary  competition,  to 
obtain  novelty  of  material.  The  varieties  of  aspect  and 
colour  in  healthy  fruit,  be  it  sweet  or  sour,  may  be  within 
certain  limits  described  exhaustively.  Not  so  tihe  blotches 
of  its  conceivable  blight:  and  while  the  symmetries  of  in- 
tegral human  character  can  only  be  traced  by  harmonious 
and  tender  skill,  like  the  branches  of  a  living  tree,  the 
faults  and  gaps  of  one  gnawed  away  by  corroding  accident 
can  be  shud9ied  into  senseless  change  like  the  wards  of  a 
Chubb  lock. 

17.  (V*)  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  vast  field  for  this 
dice-cast  or  card-dealt  calamity  which  opens  itself  in  the 
ignorance,  money-interest,  and  mean  passion,  of  city  mar- 
riage. Peasants  know  each  other  as  children — meet,  as  they 
grow  up  in  testing  labour;  and  if  a  stout  farmer's  son 
marries  a  handless  girl,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Also  in  the 
patrician  families  of  the  field,  the  young  people  know  what 
they  are  doing,  and  marry  a  neighbouring  estate,  or  a 
covetable  title,  with  some  conception  of  the  responsibilities 
they  undertake.  But  even  among  these,  their  season  in  the 
confused  metropolis  creates  licentious  and  fortuitous  tempta- 
tion before  unknown;  and  in  the  lower  middle  orders,  an 
entirely  new  kingdom  of  discomfort  and  disgrace  has  been 

^  lln/ema,  zxxiL    Compare  Vol  XVIII.  p.  99.] 
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preached  to  them  in  the  doctrines  of  unbridled  pleasure 
which  are  merely  an  apology  for  thdr  peculiar  forms  of 
ill-breeding.  It  is  quite  curious  how  oftai  the  catastrophe, 
or  the  leading  interest,  of  a  modem  novel,  turns  upon 
the  want,  both  in  maid  and  badielw,  of  the  commcm  self- 
command  which  was  taught  to  their  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  as  the  first  element  of  ordinarily  decent  be- 
haviour. Rashly  inquiring  the  other  day  the  plot  of  a 
modem  story  ^  from  a  female  Mend,  I  elidted,  after  some 
hesatation,  tiiat  it  hinged  mainly  on  the  young  people's 
''forgetting  themselves  in  a  boat'';  and  I  percdve  it  to  be 
accepted  as  neariy  an  axiom  in  the  code  of  modem  civic 
chivalry  that  the  strength  of  amiable  sentiment  is  proved 
by  our  incapacity  on  proper  occasions  to  express,  and  on 
improper  ones  to  control  it.  The  pride  of  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  used  to  be  in  his  power  of  saying  what  he 
meant,  and  being  silent  whrai  he  ou^t  (not  to  speak  of 
the  higher  nobleness  which  bestowed  love  where  it  was 
honourable,  and  reverence  where  it  was  due) ;  but  the  auto- 
matic amours  and  involuntary  proposals  of  recent  romance 
acknowledge  little  further  law  of  morality  than  the  instinct 
of  an  insect,  or  the  effervescence  of  a  cl^mical  mixture. 

18.  There  is  a  pretty  little  story  of  Alfred  de  Mussel's, 
— La  MouchCy  whic^,  if  the  reader  cares  to  glance  at  it, 
will  save  me  furdier  trouble  in  explaining  the  disciplinarian 
authority  of  mere  old-£ashioned  politeness,  as  in  some  sort 
protective  of  higher  things.  It  describes,  with  much  grace 
and  precision,  a  state  of  society  by  no  means  pre-eminently 
virtuous,  or  enthusiastically  heroic;  in  which  many  people 
do  extremely  wrong,  and  none  sublimely  right.  But  as 
there  are  heights  of  which  the  achievement  is  unattempted, 
there  are  abysses  to  which  fall  is  barred;  neither  accident 
nor  temptation  will  make  any  of  the  principal  personages 
swerve  from  an  adopted  resolution,  or  violate  an  accepted 
principle  of  honour;  people  are  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course  to  speak  with  propriety  on  occasion,  and  to  wait 

^  [The  uovel  alluded  to  is  The  Mili  an  the  Fkm,    Sm  below,  §  106  (p.  377).] 
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with  patience  when  they  are  bid :  those  who  do  wrong 
admit  it;  those  who  do  right  don't  boast  of  it;  everybody 
knows  his  own  mind,  and  everybody  has  good  manners. 

19.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  worst  days 
of  the  self-indulgence  which  destroyed  the  aristocracies  of 
Europe,  their  vices,  however  licentious,  were  never,  in  the 
fatal  modem  sense,  *' unprincipled."  The  vainest  believed 
in  virtue ;  the  vilest  respected  it.  **  Chaque  chose  avait  son 
nom,"*  and  the  severest  of  English  moralists  recognizes  the 
accurate  wit,  the  lofty  inteUect,  and  the  unfretted  benevo- 
lence, which  redeemed  from  vitiated  surroundings  the  circle 
of  d'Alembert  and  MarmonteLf 

I  have  said,  with  too  slight  {muse,  that  the  vainest, 
in  those  days,  "believed"  in  virtue.  Beautiful  and  heroic 
examples  of  it  were  always  before  them;  nor  was  it  with- 
out the  secret  significance  attaching  to  what  may  seem  the 
least  accidents  in  the  work  of  a  master,  that  Scott  gave 
to  both  his  heroines  of  the  age  of  revolution  in  England 
the  name  of  the  queen  of  the  highest  order  of  English 
chivalry.! 

20.  It  is  to  say  little  for  the  tjrpeS  of  youth  and  maid 
which  alone  Scott  felt  it  a  joy  to  imagine,  or  thought  it 
honourable  to  portray,  that  they  act  and  feel  in  a  sphere 
where  they  are  never  for  an  instant  liable  to  any  of  the 
weaknesses  which  disturb  the  calm,  or  shake  the  resolution, 

*  "A  son  nom,"  properly.  The  sentence  is  one  x)f  Victo 
in  Proiper  Randoce,  which  is  full  of  other  valuable  ones, 
nurse's  'Mci  Imls  les  choses  vont  de  travers^  comme  un  cl 
vfiprcs/*  p.  93;  and  compare  Prosper's  treasures^  "la  petite 
petit  Christ  d'i voire,"  p.  121 ;  also  Madame  Brehanne's  n 
divertissement  of  "  quelque  belle  batterie  k  coups  de  couteau ' 
answer.  "  H^las !  madame,  vous  jouez  de  maU^eur,  id  dans  '. 
se  massacre  aussi  peu  que  possible,"  p.  S3, 

t  Edgeworth's  Tales  (Hunter,  1827),  HamngUm  and  Omumd,  vol.  iii. 
p.  260. 

J  Alice  of  Salisbury,  Alice  Lee,  Alice  Bridgnorth.* 

*  [For  "  Alice  of  Salisbury  "  as  "  queeu  of  chivalry,"  see  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  31 
(VoL  XXVII.  pp.  569,  570).  For  other  references  to  Alice  Leo  {Woodstock)  and 
Alice  Bridgnorth  {Peverii  qf  the  Peak),  »te  Sesame  and  Lilies,  §  59  (VoL  XVIII. 
p.  115),  and  Praterita,  i.  §  165.] 
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of  chastity  and  courage  in  a  modem  novel.  Scott  lived  in 
a  country  and  time,  when»  from  highest  to  lowest,  but 
chiefly  in  that  dignified  and  nobly  severe^  middle  class  to 
which  he  himself  belonged,  a  habit  of  serene  and  stainless 
thought  was  as  natural  to  the  people  as  their  mountain  air. 
Women  like  Rose  Bradwardine  and  Ailie  Dinmont^  were 
the  grace  and  guard  of  almost  every  household  (Grod  be 
praised  that  the  race  of  them  is  not  yet  extinct,  for  all 
that  Mall  or  Boulevard  can  do),  and  it  has  perhaps  escaped 
the  notice  of  even  attentive  readers  that  the  comparatively 
uninteresting  character  of  Sir  Walter's  heroes^  had  always 
been  studied  among  a  class  of  youths  who  were  simply 
incapable  of  doing  anjrthing  seriously  wrong;  and  coidd 
only  be  embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of  thdr  levity  or 
imprudence. 

21.  But  there  is  another  difference  in  the  woof  of  a 
Waverley  novel  from  the  cobweb  of  a  modem  one,  which 
depends  on  Scott's  larger  view  of  human  life.  Marriage  is 
by  no  means,  in  his  conception  of  man  and  woman,  the 
most  important  business  of  their  existence  ;t  nor  love  the 
only  reward  to  be  proposed  to  their  virtue  or  exertion.  It 
is  not  in  his  reading  of  the  laws  of  Providence  a  necessity 

*  Scott's  father  was  habitually  ascetic.  ''I  have  heard  his  son  tell 
that  it  was  common  with  him,  if  any  one  observed  that  the  soup  was 
good,  to  taste  it  again,  and  say,  'Yes — it  is  too  good,  bairns,'  and  dash  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  into  his  plate." — Lockhart's  lAfe  (Black,  Edinburgh, 
1869)«  vol.  i.  p.  312.  In  other  places  I  refer  to  this  book  in  the  simple 
form  of  "L." 

t  A  young  lady  sang  to  me,  just  before  I  copied  out  this  page  for 
press,  a  Miss  Somebody's  "great  song,"  "Live,  and  Love,  and  Die."  Had 
it  been  written  for  nothing  better  than  silkworms,  it  should  at  least  have 
added — Spin. 

^  [For  other  references  to  Rose  Bradwardine  {Waverley),  see  again  VoL  XVIII. 
p.  115;  for  Ailie  IHuniont,  see  Quy  Mannering,  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxvi.] 

s  [Compare  once  more  Seeame  and  UHes,  §  59  (Vol.  XVIIL  p.  115).  ''When 
Ruskm  used  to  read  Scott  aloud  to  us  at  Brantwood,  Mrs.  Severn  would  some- 
tiroes  question  the  way  in  which  his  heroes  fiill  asleep  after  the  most  startling 
adventures.  1  remember,"  says  Mr.  Wedderbum,  "  once  saying  (with  Rnskin's  warm 
approval),  'Yes,  it's  beoiuse  they  never  have  an3rthing  on  their  conscience,'  and 
suggesting  that  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Morton's  disturbed  rest  after  he  has 
sheltered  Balfour  in  Old  Mortality  may  be  due  not  only  to  the  events  of  the 
day,  but  to  doubt  whether  he  has  done  right  to  do  so."] 
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that  virtue  should,  either  by  love  or  any  other  external 
blessing,  be  rewarded  at  all;*  and  marriage  is  in  all  cases 
thought  of  as  a  constituent  of  the  happiness  of  life,  but 
not  as  its  only  interest,  still  less  its  only  aim.  And  upon 
analysing  witii  some  care  the  motives  of  his  principal 
stories,  we  shall  often  find  that  the  love  in  them  is  merely 
a  light  by  which  the  sterner  features  of  character  are  to 
be  irradiated,  and  that  the  marriage  of.  the  hero  is  as 
subordinate  to  the  main  bent  of  the  story  as  H^uy  the 
Fifth's  courtship  of  Katherine  ^  is  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Nay,  the  fortunes  of  the  person  who  is  nominally  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tale  are  often  little  more  than  a  background 
on  which  grander  figures  are  to  be  drawn,  and  deep^ 
fates  forthshadowed.  The  judgm^its  between  the  faith  and 
chivalry  of  Scotland  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge 
owe  little  of  their  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  sensible  reader 
to  the  fact  that  the  captain  of  the  Popinjay  is  carried  a 
prisoner  to  one  battle,  and  returns  a  priscmer  from  the 
other:*  and  Scott  himself,  while  he  watches  the  white  sail 
that  bears  Queen  Mary  for  the  last  time  from  her  native 
land,  very  nearly  forgets  to  finish  his  novel,  or  to  tell  us 
— and  with  small  sense  of  any  consolation  to  be  had  out 
of  that  minor  circumstance, — ^that  '^Roland  and  Catherine 
were  united,  spite  of  their  differing  faiths."' 

22.   Neither  let  it  be  thought  for  an  instant  that  the 

*  See  passage  of  introduction  to  Ivqnhoe,  wiselj  quoted  in  L.  vi.  176.^ 

^  rCompare  Jbr#  Claviaera,  Letter  91  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  444).] 

*  [For  the  battle  of  Urumcloff,  see  Old  MorialUy,  chaps,  xir.-xvi.  (and  note  k) ; 
for  ^t  of  Bothwell  Bridge^  ibid,,  chaps.  xxz.-zzjn. ;  and  for  young  Morton's 
success  as  captain  of  the  Popinjay,  ibid.,  ch.  iii.] 

*  [See  the  last  sentence  of  The  AbboL] 

*  [''The  writer  wa«  censured  because,  when  arranging  the  fiites  of  the  characters 
of  the  drama,  he  had  not  assigned  the  hand  of  H^lmd  to  Rebecca,  rather  than 
the  less  interesting  Rowena.  But,  not  to  mention  tiiat  the  prejudices  of  the  age 
rendered  such  an  union  almost  impossible,  the  author  may,  in  passing,  observe  that 
he  thinks  a  character  of  a  highly  virtuous  and  lofty  stamp  is  degraded  rather  than 
exalted  by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  temporal  prosperity.  Such  is  not  the 
recompense  which  providence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suffering  merit ;  and  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  to  teach  young  persons,  the  most  common  readers  of 
romance,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  pnnciple  are  either  naturally  allied  with, 
or  adeonately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of  our  passions,  or  attainments  of  our 
wishes.^ 
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slight,  and  sometimes  scomftil,  glance  with  which  Scott 
passes  over  scenes  which  a  novelist  of  our  own  day  would 
have  analysed  with  the  airs  of  a  philosopher,  and  painted 
with  the  curiosity  of  a  go^ip,  indicates  any  absaice  in 
his  heart  of  sympathy  with  the  great  and  sacred  elements 
of  personal  happiness.  An  era  like  ours,  which  has  with 
diligence  and  ostentation  swept  its  heart  clear  of  all  the 
passions  once  known  as  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  piety, 
necessarily  magnifies  the  apparent  force  of  the  one  remain- 
ing sentiment  which  sighs  through  the  barren  chambers,  or 
clings  inextricably  round  the  chasms  of  ruin;  ncfr  can  it 
but  regard  with  awe  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  still 
tempts  or  betrays  the  sagacities  of  selfishness  into  error  or 
frenzy  which  is  believed  to  be  love. 

That  Scott  was  never  himself,  in  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  as  employed  by  lovers  of  the  Parisian  school,  '*  ivre 
d'amour,"  may  be  admitted  without  prejudice  to  his  sensi- 
bility,*  and  that  he  never  knew  "Famor  che  move  1  sol  e 
Faltre  stelle,**^  was  the  chief,  thou^  unrecognized,  calamity 
of  his  deeply  chequered  life.  But  the  reader  ci  honour 
and  feeling  will  not  therefore  suppose  that  the  love  which 
Miss  Vernon  sacrifices,  stooping  for  an  instant  from  her 
horse,'  is  of  less  noble  stamp,  or  less  enduring  faith,  than 
that  which  troubles  and  degrades  the  whole  existence  of 
Consuelo;"  or  that  the  affection  of  Jeanie  Deans  for  the 
companion  of  her  childhood,  drawn  like  a  field  of  soft  blue 
heaven  beyond  the  cloudy  wrack  of  her  sorrow,  is  less  fiiUy 
in  possession  of  her  soul  than  the  hesitating  and  self- 
reproachful  impulses  under  which  a  modern  heroine  forgets 
herself  in  a  boat,^  or  compromises  herself  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening. 

*  See  below,  note  to  §  27  (p.  292),  on  the  conclusion  of  Woodstock. 

1  [ParadiBo,  last  line :  compare  Vol.  XXVIDL  p.  166.] 

*  [See  Rob  Roy^  ch.  xxziii.  ;  on  the  character  of  Diana  Vernon,  compare  Vol 
(TAmoy  §  212  (Vol.  XXIII.  p.  125) ;  and  for  other  references  to  Jeanie  Deans 
and  The  Heart  ^Midlothian,  see  General  Index.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Coneueio.  see  below,  §  107  (p.  376) ;  and  for  George 
Sand  jronerally.  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  688  n. J 

*  [See  above,  §  17,  p.  282.J 
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28.  I  do  not  wish  to  return  ova  the  waste  ground  we 
have  traversed,  comparing,  point  by  point,  Scott's  manner 
with  those  of  Bermcmdsey  and  the  Faubourgs;  but  it  may 
be,  perhi^,  interesting  at  this  moment  to  examine,  with 
illustraticMi  from  those  Waveriey  novels  which  have  so  lately 
retracted  the  attention  of  a  fair  and  gentle  public,^  the 
universal  conditions  of  ^^  style,"  rightly  so  called,  which  are 
in  all  ages,  and  above  all  local  currents  or  wavering  tides 
of  temporary  maimers,  pillars  of  what  is  for  ever  strong, 
and  moidels  of  what  is  for  ever  £ur.^ 

But  I  must  first  define,  and  that  within  strict  horizon, 
the  works  of  Scott,  in  which  his  perfect  mind  may  be 
known,  and  his  chosen  ways  understood. 

His  great  works  of  prose  fiction,  excepting  only  the 
first  half-volume  of  Waverky,  were  aU  written  in  twdve 
years,  1814-86  (of  his  own  age  forty-three  to  fifty-five),  the 
actual  time  employed  in  their  composition  being  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  months  out  of  each  year ;  and  during  that 
time  only  the  mcnming  hours  and  spare  mmutes  during  the 
professional  day.  ^'Though  the  first  volume  of  Wdverky 
was  begun  Icmg  ago,  and  actually  lost  for  a  time,  yet  the 
other  two  were  begun  and  finked  between  the  4th  of 
June  and  the  1st  of  July,  during  all  which.  I  attended 
my  duty  in  court'  and  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  or 
hindrance  of  business."* 

Few  of  the  maxims  for  the  enforcement  of  which,  in 
Modem  Painters,  kmg  ago,  I  got  the  general  character  of 
a  lover  of  paradox,^  are  more  singular,  or  more  sure,  than 

♦  U  iv.  177, 

^  [Tba  vefereaoe  i«  to  a  Mriea  af  ^^  Waveriey  TablMax/'  anaagecl  by  v«rioQ« 
Rojaf  Academicimns,  in  London^  at  the  house  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Freake^ 
shortly  before  the  poblication  of  this  paper.] 

'  |The  subject  is  again  referred  to  in  §  28^  but  is  there  postponed ;  and  is  not 
nltimately  reached  tOlg  65.] 

*  [As  Clerk  of  Session.! 

*  [A  criticisin  to  which  Ruskin  frequently  refers:  see^  far  instance,  Aratra 
PenieHci,  §97  (Vol.  XX.  p.  264) ;  Eagle' 9  NsH,  §  89  ;  and  Ariadne  Florentma,  §  78 
(VoL  XXn.  pp.  187,  340).] 
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the  statement,  apparently  so  encouraging  to  the  idle,  that 
if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  easily.^ 
But  it  is  that  kind  of  ease  with  which  a  tree  blossoms 
after  long  years  of  gathered  strength,  and  all  Scott*s  great 
writings  were  the  recreations  of  a  mind  confirmed  in  duti- 
ful labour,  and  rich  with  organic  gathering  of  boundless 
resource. 

Omitting  from  our  count  the  two  minor  and  ill-finished 
sketches  of  The  Black  Dwarfs  and  Legend  of  Montrose^ 
and,  for  a  reason  presently  to  be  noticed,'  the  unhappy 
St.  Ronan's^  the  memorable  romances  of  Scott  are  eighteen, 
falling  into  three  distinct  groups,  containing  six  each. 

24.  The  first  group  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two 
by  characters  of  strength  and  felicity  which  never  more 
appeared  after  Scott  was  struck  down  by  his  terrific  ill- 
ness in  1819.  It  includes  Waverley^  Guy  Mannering^  The 
AnUqtuiry,  Rob  Boy^  Old  Mortality^  and  The  Heart  of 
MidlotKan. 

The  composition  of  these  occupied  the  mornings  of  his 
happiest  days,  between  the  ages  of  forty-three  and  forty- 
eight.  On  the  8th  of  April,  1819  (he  was  forty-eight  on 
the  preceding  15th  of  August),  he  b^fan  for  the  first  time 
to  dictate — ^being  unable  for  the  exertion  of  writing — The 
Bride  of  Lammermoorf  ^^the  affectionate  Laidlaw  beseech- 
ing him  to  stop  dictating  when  his  audible  suffering  filled 
every  pause.  *Nay,  Willie,'  he  answered,  *only  see  that 
the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the  cry  as  well 
as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves ;  but  as  for  giving  over  work, 
that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woollen.'***  From  this 
time  forward  the  brightness  of  joy  and  sincerity  of  inevit- 
able humour,  which  perfected  the  imagay  of  the  earlier 
novels,  are  wholly  absent,  except  in  the  two  short  intervals 

♦  L.  vi.  67. 

»  [Modem  Fainter^,  rola.  L,  iL,  and  iil.  (VoL  HI.  p.  122;  VoL  IV.  p.  283; 
Vol.  V.  p.  333).] 

*  [For  ill-finished  state  of  The  Black  DwarJ  and  its  repulsive  rabject^  see  the 
end  of  Scott's  own  Introduction  to  the  novel.] 

'  [See  below^  p.  292.] 
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of  health  unaccountably  restored,  in  which  he  wrote  Red- 
gauntlet  and  Nigel 

It  is  strange,  but  only  a  part  of  the  general  simplicity 
of  Scott's  genius,  that  these  revivals  of  earUer  power  were 
unconscious,  and  that  the  time  of  extreme  weakness  in 
which  he  Wrote  St.  RonarCs  Welly  was  that  in  which  he 
first  asserted  his  own  restoration.^ 

25.  It  is  also  a  deeply  interesting  characteristic  of  his 
noble  nature  that  he  never  gains  anything  by  sickness;  the 
whole  man  breathes  or  faints  as  one  creature:  the  ache 
that  stiffens  a  limb  chills  his  heart,  and  every  pang  of  his 
stomach  paralyses  the  brain.^  It  is  not  so  with  inferior 
minds,  in  the  workings  of  which  it  is  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  native  from  narcotic  fancy,  and  the  throbs  of 
conscience  from  those  of  indigestion*  Whether  ki  exalta- 
tion or  languor,  the  colours  of  mind  are  always  morbid 
which  gleam  on  the  sea  for  the  ''Ancient  Mariner,''  and 
through  the  casements  on  ''St.  Agnes'  Eve";'  but  Scott  is 
at  once  blinded  and  stultified  by  sickness;  never  has  a  fit 
of  the  cramp  without  spoiling  a  chapter,  and  is   perhaps 

^  [It  18  difficult  to  follow  Ruskin  here.  The  Fortunes  ^f  Nigel  was  written  in 
1821-1822  and  published  in  May  1822.  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1821  at  the  time^ 
Seott  speaks  of  his  health  being  ''restored  to  its  nsnal  tone"  (Lockhart,  vi.  400). 
St.  Ronan'e  Well  was  written  in  1823^  and  published  in  December  of  that  year^  at 
which  time  a  friend  records  Scott's  health  as  being  ''less  broken,  and  his  spirits 
more  youthful  and  buoyant"  than  at  a  later  date  (Lockhart,  vii.  182).  "Imme- 
diately on  the  conclusion  of  St,  Ronan'e  Well,  Sir  Walter  began  Bedgauntlet  {ibid,, 
21dX  and  it  was  published  in  June  1824.] 

>  [Compare  Fore  Clmmgera,  Letter  02,  §  7  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  4M),  where  Ruskin 


refers  to  this  passage  (§§  24-27).  His  theory,  however,  does  not  fit  the  true  dates. 
He  gives  as  the  date  of  the  production  of  Scotf  s  twelve  greatest  novels  1814-1826, 
and  1819  as  "the  year  of  his  terrific  illness,"  after  which  date  no  novel  shows  "the 
characters  of  strength  and  felicity "  which  marked  the  earlier  group,  including  Rdt 
Boy  and  The  Heart  ^  MidiUhian.  The  actual  date  when  the  illness  first  attacked  him 
was,  however,  1817 ;  and  Bob  Bog  and  The  Heart  qf  Midlothian  were  both  composed 
through  recurrent  fits  of  acute  lK>dily  pain.  "  Lightly  and  airily  as  Bob  Bog  reads, 
the  author  has  stru^led  almost  throughout,"  says  Lockhart,  "with  the  pains  of 
cramp  or  lasaitttde  of  opium.  Calling  on  him  one  day  to  dun  him  for  copy,  James 
Ballantyne  found  him  with  a  clean  pen  and  a  blank  sheet  before  him,  and  uttered 
some  rather  solemn  exclamation  ot  surprise.  'Ay,  ay.  Jemmy,'  said  he,  ''tis 
easy  for  you  to  bid  me  get  on,  but  how  the  deuce  can  I  make  Rob  Roy's  wife 
•peak  with  a  curmurring  in  my  guts?'"  (vol.  v.  p.  268)J 

<  [For  Raskin's  general  criticism  of  Coleridge,  see  Vol  IV.  pp.  391-392 ;  and 
for  a  passage  in  which  he  discusses  the  morbid  taint  in  Keats  (again  instancing 
8t,  Agne^e  Eve),  ibid.,  p.  379.} 
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the  ottij  ratkor  of  riTid 
fboUrii  word  but  when  be  was  QL 

It  nemjins  only  to  be  notieed  oa  tUs  point  tkat  any 
ffcroi^  mtonl  exdtement,  jJliirlJiig  the  deqpcr  spamgi  of 
his  heart,  woold  at  once  restore  his  intefleetoal  powas  to 
their  folness,  and  that,  fin-  towards  ihat  sunset:  hot  that 
the  strong  will  on  which  he  pnded  hinwrff,  tfaoa|^  it  eoold 
trample  upon  pain,  silenoe  gnet^  and  eompd  induslty,  never 
eoold  warm  hri  imagination,  or  dear  the  pidgment,  in  his 
datker  hours* 

I  bdieve  that  this  power  of  the  heart  over  the  intdlect 
is  eommon  to  all  great  men:  but  what  the  ^edai  character 
of  Motion  was,  ihat  alone  eoold  lift  Scott  above  the  power 
of  death,  I  am  about  to  ask  the  reader,  in  m  little  while, 
to  observe  with  joyful  care. 

26*  The  first  series  of  romances  then,  above^^iamcd,  are 
all  that  odiihit  the  cmj^iasis  of  ids  unharmed  fiMoltics,  The 
second  group,  composed  in  the  three  years  subsequent  to 
illness  all  b^  m<nrtal,  bear  every  one  of  them  more  or  less 
the  seal  of  it 

They  consist  of  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  Ivankoe,  The 
Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Kembvorth,  and  The  Pirate.*  The 
marics  of  broken  health  on  all  these  are  essentially  twofold 
— ^prevailing  melancholy,  and  fiantastic  improbability.  Three 
of  the  tales  are  agonisingly  tragic.  The  Abbot  scvody  less 
so  in  its  main  event,  and  Ivafihoe  deeply  wounded  through 
all  its  bright  panoply;  while  even  in  that  most  powerfid 
of  the  series  the  impossible  arebmes  and  axe-strokes,  the 
incredibly  opportune  appearances  of  Locksley,  the  death 
of  Ulrica,  and  the  resuscitati(Hi  of  Athdatane,  are  partly 
boyish,  partly  feverish.^    Caleb  in  The  Bride,  Triptolemus 

*  ''One  other  tueh  novel,  and  there's  an  end;  but  who  ean  last  for 
ever?  who  ever  Usted  so  long?" — Sydney  Smith  (of  The  PhaU)  to  Jeffrey, 
December  SO,  1821.     {Letiert,  vol.  ii.  p.  22S.>) 


^  \^9m  Jvankoet  chaps.  viL,  xi.,  xHL,  xix.,  xx.,  xxv.,  xvdL,  xl. ;  xxxL ;  and  xHL] 
*  [A  Memoir  ^  the  Rev.  Sydneif  Smith,  ty  his  dafti§hUr,  La^  HolimU,  wUk  a 
Selection  fivm  hie  Letters,  edited  by  Mre.  AuHin,  2  vols.,  1866.} 
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and  Halcro  in  The  Pirate^  are  ail  laborious,  and  the  first 
incongruous;  half  a  volume  of  The  Abbot  is  spent  in 
extremely  dull  detail  of  Roland's  relations  with  his  fellow- 
servants  and  his  mistress,  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  future  story;  and  the  lady  of  Avenel 
herself  disappears  after  the  first  volume,^  "like  a  snaw- 
wreath  when  it's  thaw,  Jeanie."*  The  public  has  for  itself 
pronounced  on  The  Monastery,  though  as  much  too  harshly 
as  it  has  foolishly  praised  the  horrors  of  Ravefiswood^  and 
the  nonsense  of  Ivan  hoe;  because  the  modem  public  finds 
in  the  torture  and  adventure  of  these,  the  kind  of  ex- 
citement which  it  seeks  at  an  opera,  while  it  has  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  pastoral  happiness  of  Glen- 
dearg,  or  with  the  lingering  simplicities  of  superstition 
which  give  historical  likelihood  to  the  legend  of  the  White 
Lady, 

But  both  this  despised  tale  and  its  sequel  have  Scott's 
heart  in  them.  The  first  was  begun  to  refresh  hunseLf  in 
the  intervals  of  artificial  labour  on  Ivanhoe.  "It  was  a 
relief,"  he  said,  "to  interlay  the  scenery  most  familiar  to 
me*  with  the  strange  world  for  which  I  had  to  draw  so 
much  on  imagination."  Through  all  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  second  he  is  raised  to  his  own  true  level  by  his  love 
for  the  queen.  And  within  the  code  of  Scott's  work  to 
which  I  am  about  to  appeal  for  illustration  of  his  essential 

♦  L.  vi.  p.  188.     Compare  the  description  of  Fairy  Dean^  vii.  192.* 

^  rSee  chap.  viii.  of  The  Monattery,  in  which  the  Lady  of  Avenel  passee  away ; 
for  Giendearg^  see  ibid.,  Introdaction  and  ch.  ii.] 
>  [See  Lady  Naime's  The  Land  o'  the  Leal:— 

"I'm  wearing  awa',  Jean, 
Like  snaw  when  it's  thaw,  Jean, 
Tm  wearing  awa' 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal."] 

'  [See  Lockhart,  vL  pp.  255-256,  on  the  unfavourable  reception  given  to  The 
Minuutery.  On  the  favourable  reception  of  The  Bride  qf  Lamrnermoar  and  Ivtn^ufe, 
i«rf.,  pp.  87,  174] 

*  p'lt  required  no  cicerone  to  tell  that  the  glen  was  that  in  which  Father 
Eustace,  in  The  Monastery,  is  intercepted  by  the  White  Lady  of  Avenel."] 

XXXIV.  T 
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powers,  I  accept  the  Monastery  and  Abbots  and  reject  from 
It  the  remauung  four  of  this  group. 

27.  The  last  series  contains  two  quite  noble  ones.  Red 
gauntlet  and  Nigel;  two  of  very  high  value,  Durward  and 
Woodstock ;  the  slovenly  and  difiuse  PeveriU  written  for  the 
trade ;  *  the  sickly  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  entirely 
broken  and  diseaised  St.  Ronan's  Well  This  last  I  throw 
out  of  count  altogether,  and  of  the  rest,  accept  only  the 
four  first  named  as  sound  work;  so  that  the  list  of  the 
novels  in  which  I  propose  to  examine  his  methods  and 
ideal  standards,  reduces  itself  to  these  following  twelve^ 
(named  in  order  of  production):  Waverley,  Ghiy  Manner- 
ing.  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mortality,  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Redgauntlet,  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Quentin  Durward,  and  Woodstock.f 

28.  It  is,  however,  too  late  to  enter  on  my  subject  in 
this  article,  which  I  may  fitly  close  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  merely  verbal  characteristics  of  his  style,  illustrative 

*  All,  alas !  were  now  in  a  great  measare  so  written.  IvMnkoe,  The 
Monoitery,  The  Abbot,  and  Kendworth  were  all  published  between  Decem- 
ber 1819  «nd  January  1821,  Constable  &  Co.  giving  five  thousand  guineas 
for  the  remaining  copyright  of  them,  Scott  clearing  ten  thousand  before 
the  bargain  was  completed ;  and  **  before  The  FwUmes  of  Nigel  issued  from 
the  press  Scott  had  exchanged  instruments  and  received  his  bookseller's 
bills  for  no  less  than  four  'works  of  fiction,'  not  one  of  them  otherwise 
described  in  the  deeds  of  agreement,  to  be  produced  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion, each  of  them  to  JiU  up  at  least  three  volumes,  but  with  proper  saving 
clauses  as  to  increase  of  copy  money  m  case  amf  of  them  should  run  to  four; 
and  within  two  years  all  this  anticipation  had  been  wiped  off  by  Peveril 
of  the  Peah,  Quentin  Durward,  St.  Ronems  Well,  and  Redgaundel" ^ 

t  Woodstock  was  finished  26th  March,  1826.  He  knew  then  of  his 
ruin;  and  wrote  in  bitterness,  but  not  in  weakness.*  The  closing  pages 
are  the  most  beautiful  of  the  book.  But  a  month  afterwards  Lady  S<^tt 
died;  and  he  never  wrote  glad  word  more. 

^  [At  a  later  date  Raskin  drew  up  a  shortar  list  (omitting  the  last  three  named 
above):  see  the  letter  of  ''Whit  Tuesday  1887"  now  included  in  Arrows  qf  tks 
Chaee  (below,  p.  607).  Compare  also  Prmterita,  iiL  §  72.  The  true  order  is: 
Waverley,  1814;  Quy  Mannenng,  1815;  Old  MortalUy,  1816;  Rob  Boy,  1817;  Heart 
qf  Midlothian,  1818;  The  Monastery,  1820;  The  Abbot,  1820;  Fortunes  qf  Nigel,  1822 ; 
quentin  Durward,  1823 ;  Redgauntlet,  1824 ;  Woodstock,  1826.1 

"  [Lockhart,  vi.  422-423.] 

»  [Compare  Fors  Clavigera,  Letter  32  (Vol.  XXVII.  p.  585).] 
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in  little  ways  of  the  questions  we  have  been  examining, 
and  chiefly  of  the  one  which  may  be  most  embarrassing  to 
many  readers,  the  difference,  namely,  between  character  and 
disease. 

One  quite  distinctive  charm  in  the  Waverleys  is  their 
modified  use  of  the  Scottish  dialect ;  but  it  has  not  generally 
been  observed,  either  by  their  imitators,  or  the  authors  of 
different  taste  who  have  written  for  a  later  public,  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  dialect  of  a  language,  and 
its  corruption. 

A  dialect  is  formed  in  any  district  where  there  are  per- 
sons of  intelligence  enough  to  use  the  language  itself  in  all 
its  fineness  and  force,  but  under  the  particular  conditions  of 
Bfe,  climate,  and  temper,  which  introduce  words  peculiar  to 
the  scenery,  forms  of  word  and  idioms  of  sentence  peculiar 
to  the  race,  and  pronunciations  indicative  of  their  character 
and  disposition. 

Thus  "bum**  (of  a  streamlet)  is  a  word  possible  only 
in  a  country  where  there  are  brightly  running  waters, 
**  lassie,"  a  word  possible  only  where  girls  are  as  free  as 
the  rivulets,  and  "auld,"  a  form  of  the  southern  *'old,'* 
adopted  by  a  race  of  finer  musical  ear  than  the  English. 

On  the  contrary,  mere  deteriorations,  or  coarse,  stridu- 
lent,  and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  "broad** 
forms  of  utterance,  are  not  dialects  at  all,  having  nothing 
dialectic  in  them;  and  all  phrases  developed  in  states  of 
rude  employment,  and  restricted  intercourse,  are  injurious 
to  the  tone  and  narrowing  to  the  power  of  the  language 
they  affect.  Mere  breadth  of  accent  does  not  spoil  a  dia- 
lect as  long  as  the  speakers  are  men  of  varied  idea  and 
good  intelligence;  but  the  moment  the  life  is  contracted 
by  mining,  millwork,  or  any  oppressive  and  monotonous 
labour,  the  accents  and  phrases  become  debased.  It  is  part 
of  the  popular  folly  of  the  day  to  find  pleasure  in  trying 
to  write  and  spell  these  abortive,  crippled,  and  more  or 
less  brutal  forms  of  human  speech. 

29.    Abortive,    crippled,    or    brutal,    are    however    not 
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necessarily  "corrupted'*  dialects.  Corrupt  language  is  that 
gathered  by  ignorance,  invented  by  vice,  misused  by  in- 
sensibility, or  minced  and  mouthed  by  affectation,  especially 
in  the  attempt  to  deal  with  words  of  which  only  half  the 
meaning  is  understood  or  half  the  sound  heard.  Mrs. 
Gamp's  "aperiently  so" — ^and  the  " underminded "  with 
primal  sense  of  undermine,  of — I  forget  which  gossip,  in 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  are  master-  and  mistress-pieces  in 
this  latter  kind.  Mrs.  Malaprop's  "allegories  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile"  are  in  somewhat  higher  order  of  mistake:^ 
Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble's  ignorance  is  vulgarized  by  her 
selfishness,  and  Winifred  Jenkins'  by  her  conceit*  The 
"wot"  of  Noah  Claypole,'  and  the  other  degradations  of 
cockneyism  (Sam  Weller  and  his  father  are  in  nothing 
more  admirable  than  in  the  power  of  heart  and  sense  that 
can  purify  even  these) ;  the  "  terewth "  of  Mr.  Chadband,* 
and  "  natur "  of  Mr.  Squeers,  are  examples  of  the  corruption 
of  words  by  insensibihty :  the  use  of  the  word  "bloody" 
in  modem  low  English  is  a  deeper  corruption,  not  altering 
the  form  of  the  word,  but  defiling  the  thought  in  it. 

Thus  much  being  understood,  I  shall  proceed  to  ex- 
amine thoroughly  a  fragment  of  Scott's  Lowland  Scottish 
dialect ;  not  choosing  it  of  the  most  beautiful  kind ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  shall  be  a  piece  reaching  as  low  down  as  he 
ever  allows  Scotch  to  go— it  is  perhaps  the  only  unfair 
patriotism  in  him,  that  if  ever  he  wants  a  word  or  two 
of  really  villainous  slang,  he  gives  it  in  English  or  Dutch 
— not  Scotch. 

*  [The  references  here  are  to :  (i.)  " '  Do  you  know  who  you're  talking  to, 
ma'am?'  ' Aperientl^,'  said  Mrs.  Gamp^  sunreyinff  her  with  scorn  from  hei^  to 
foot,  'to  Betsey  Prig.  Aperiently  so.  1  know  her.  No  one  better'"  (Martm 
Okuzzlewit,  ch.  xliz.).  (ii.)  Mrs.  Glegg :  '' '  It  'ud  be  more  fitting  if  yoa'd  bring 
him  into  the  house,  and  let  his  aunt  know  about  it,  instead  o'  whispering  in 
comers,  in  that  plotting,  undermindinf  way'"  (Mill  on  the  Flost,  Book  v.  ch.  iL). 
(iii.)  Sheridan's  Rivak,  Act  iii.  sc.  3  ('^as  headstrong  as  an  allegory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile").]  ^  ^    7 

'  [For  other  references  to  Smollett's  Humphry  Clinker^  see  Vol.  I.  p.  417,  and 
Prmterita,  i.  §  166.] 

5  [For  another  reference  to  the  vulgarity  of  Noah  in  OUver  TwUt,  see  Vol.  VII. 
p.  349.] 

«  [Bleak  House,  ch.  xxv. :  compare  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  116.] 
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I  had  intended  in  the  close  of  this  paper  to  analyse 
and  compare  the  characters  of  Andrew  Fairservice  and 
Richie  Moniplies,  for  examples,  the  former  of  innate  evil, 
unaffected  by  external  influences,  and  undiseased,  but  dis- 
tinct fix>m  natural  goodness  as  a  nettle  is  distinct  from 
balm  or  lavender;  and  the  latter  of  innate  goodness,  con- 
tracted and  pinched  by  circumstance,  but  still  undiseased, 
as  an  oak-leaf  crisped  by  frost,  not  by  the  worm.  This, 
with  much  else  in  my  mind,  I  must  put  off;*  but  the 
careful  study  of  one  sentence  of  Andrew's  will  give  us  a 
good  deal  to  think  of. 

80.  I  take  his  accoimt  of  the  rescue  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation : — 

''  Ah  !  it's  a  brave  kirk — ^nane  o'  yere  whigmaleeries  an  curliewurlies  and 
opensteek  hems  about  it — a'  solid,  weel-jointed  mason-wark,  that  will  stand 
as  lang  as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and  gunpowther  aflf  it.  It  had  amaist 
a  douncome  lang  syne  at  the  Reformation,  when  they  pu'd  doun  the  kirks 
of  St  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa',  to  cleanse  them  o'  Papery,  and 
idolatry,  and  image-worship,  and  surplices,  and  sic-like  rags  o'  the  muckle 
hure  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane  wasna  braid  eneugh  for  her  auld 
hinder  end.  Sae  the  commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and  the 
Gorbals,  and  a'  about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae  fiiir  morning, 
to  try  their  hand  on  purging  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  nicknackets.  But 
the  townsmen  o'  Glasgow,  they  were  feared  their  auld  edifice  might  slip 
the  girths  in  gaun  through  siccan  rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common 
bell,  and  assembled  the  train-bands  wi'  took  o'  drum.  By  good  luck,  the 
worthy  James  Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Guild  that  year— (and  a  gude  mason  he 
was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener  to  keep  up  the  auld  bigging),  and  the 
trades  assembled,  and  offered  downright  battle  to  the  commons,  rather 
than  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crans,  as  others  had  done  elsewhere.  It 
wasna  for  luve  o'  Paperie — na,  na! — nane  could  ever  say  that  o'  the 
trades  o'  Glasgow — Sae  they  sune  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  a'  the 
idolatrous  statues  of  sants  (sorrow  be  on  them !)  out  o'  their  neuks — And 
sae  the  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  by  Scripture  warrant, 
and  flung  into  the  Molendinar  bum,  and  the  auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as 
a  cat  when  the  flaes  are  kaimed  aff  her,  and  a'body  was  alike  pleasecL 
And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say,  that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in  ilka 
kirk  in  Scotland,  the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is  e'en  now, 
and  we  wad  hae  mair  Christian-like  kirks;  for  I  hae  been  sae  lang  in 
England,  that  naething  will  drived  out  o'  my  head,  that  the  dog-kennel 
at  Osbaldistone-Hall  is  better  than  mony  a  house  o'  God  in  Scotland."^ 


See  the  Fifth  Paper,  ''The  Two  Servants,    pp.  370  wq.] 
'Ch.  xix.  of  Rob  Ray,] 
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81.  Now  this  sentence  is  in  the  first  place  a  piece 
of  Scottish  history  of  quite  inestimable  and  concentrated 
value.  Andrew's  temperament  is  the  tjrpe  of  a  vast  class 
of  Scottish — shall  we  call  it  "  ww-thistlian  "  ? — mind,  which 
necessarily  takes  the  view  of  either  Pope  or  saint  that  the 
thistle  in  Lebanon  took  of  the  cedar  or  lilies  in  Lebanon ;  ^ 
and  the  entire  force  of  the  passions  which,  in  the  Scottish 
revolution,  foretold  and  forearmed  the  French  one,  is  told 
in  this  one  paragraph;  the  coarseness  of  it,  observe,  being 
admitted,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  laugh,  any  more  than  an 
onion  in  broth  merely  for  its  flavour,  but  for  the  meat  of 
it;  the  inherent  constancy  of  that  coarseness  being  a  fact 
in  this  order  of  mind,  and  an  essential  part  of  the  history 
to  be  told. 

Secondly,  observe  that  this  speech,  in  the  religious  passion 
of  it,  such  as  there  may  be,  is  entirely  sincere.  Andrew  is 
a  thief,  a  liar,  a  coward,  and,  in  the  Fair  service  from 
which  he  takes  his  name,  a  hypocrite ;  but  in  the  form  of 
pi*ejudice,  which  is  all  that  his  mind  is  capable  of  in  the 
place  of  religion,  he  is  entirely  sincere.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  pretend  detestation  of  image  worship  to  please  his 
master,  or  any  one  else;  he  honestly  scorns  the  "carnal 
morality^  as  dowd  and  fusionless  as  rue-leaves  at  Yule"^ 
of  the  sermon  in  the  upper  cathedral ;  and  when  wrapt  in 
critical  attention  to  the  "real  savour  o*  doctrine**  in  the 
crjrpt,  so  completely  forgets  the  hypocrisy  of  his  fair  service 
as  to  return  his  master's  attempt  to  disturb  him  with  hard 
punches  of  the  elbow. 

Thirdly.  He  is  a  man  of  no  mean  sagacity,  quite  up  to 
the  average  standard  of  Scottish  common  sense,  not  a  low 
one;  and,  though  incapable  of  understanding  any  manner 
of  lofty  thought  or  passion,  is  a  shrewd  measurer  of  weak- 
nesses, and  not  without  a  spark  or  two  of  kindly  feeling. 

*  Compare  Mr.  Spurgeon't  not  unfrequent  orations  on  the  same  subject.^ 


2  Kings  xiv.  9 :  compare  VoL  XXV.  p.  288.] 

'See  Bob  Boy,  ch.  zx.J 

For  Raskin  "sitting  under  Mr.  Spurgeon,"  see  above,  p.  217 ;  and  below,  p.  659.1 
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See  first  his  sketch  of  his  master's  character  to  Mr.  Ham- 
morgaw,  beginning:  '^He's  no  a'thegither  sae  void  o'  sense, 
neither'*;  and  then  the  close  of  the  dialogue:  "But  the 
lad's  no  a  bad  lad  after  a',  and  he  needs  some  carefu'  body 
to  look  after  him."^ 

Fourthly.  He  is  a  good  workman;  knows  his  own 
business  well,  and  can  judge  of  other  craft,  if  sound,  or 
otherwise. 

All  these  four  qualities  of  him  must  be  known  before 
we  can  understand  this  single  speech.  Keeping  them  in 
mind,  I  take  it  up,  word  by  word. 

82.  You  observe,  in  the  outset,  Scott  makes  no  attempt 
whatever  to  indicate  accents  or  modes  of  pronunciation  by 
changed  spelling,  unless  the  word  becomes  a  quite  definitely 
new,  and  securely  writeable  one.  The  Scottish  way  of  pro- 
nouncing ''James,"  for  instance,  is  entirely  peculiar,  and 
extremely  pleasant  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  so,  just  because 
it  does  fu^  change  the  word  into  Jeems,  nor  into  Jims,  nm* 
into  Jawms.  A  modem  writer  of  dialects  would  think  it 
amusing  to  use  one  or  other  of  these  ugly  spellings.  But 
Scott  writes  the  name  in  pure  EngUsh,  knowing  that  a 
Scots  reader  will  speak  it  rightly,  and  an  English  one  be 
wise  in  letting  it  alone.  On  the  other  hand  he  writes 
'*weel"  for  "well,"  because  that  word  is  complete  in  its 
change,  and  may  be  very  closely  expressed  by  the  double  e. 
The  ambiguous  u's  in  "gude"  and  "sune"  are  admitted, 
because  far  liker  the  sound  than  the  double  o  would  be, 
aad  that  in  ''hiu«,"  for  grace'  sake,  to  soften  the  word; 
so  also  "flaes"  for  "fleas."  "Mony"  for  "many"  is  again 
positively  right  in  sound,  and  "neuk"  differs  from  our 
"nook"  in  sense,  and  is  not  the  same  word  at  all,  as  we 
shaU  presently  see.' 

Secondly,  observe,  not  a  word  is  corrupted  in  any  in- 
decent haste,  slowness,  slovenliness,  or  incapacity  of  pro- 
nunciaticm.     There  is  no  lisping,  drawling,   slobbering,   or 


1  rs€ 


Set  Bob  Roy,  oh.  xid.] 

"^o  this  point,  however ,  Ruskin  did  not  revert] 
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snuffling:  the  speech  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  and  as  keen 
as  an  arrow:  and  its  elisions  and  contracticms  are  either 
melodious,  ("na,**  for  " not,"— " pu'd,"  for  "pulled,")  or  as 
normal  as  in  a  Latin  verse.  The  long  words  are  delivered 
without  the  slightest  bungling ;  and  "bigging"  finished  to 
its  last  g. 

88.  I  take  the  important  words  now  in  their  places. 

Brave.  The  old  English  sense  of  the  word  in  "to  go 
brave,"  ^  retained,  expressing  Andrew's  sincere  and  respectful 
admiration.  Had  he  meant  to  insinuate  a  hint  of  tlie 
church's  being  too  fine,  he  would  have  said  "braw." 

Kirk.  This  is  of  course  just  as  pure  and  unprovincial 
a  word  as  "Kirche,"  or  "^lise." 

Wfdgmaleerie.  I  cannot  get  at  the  root  of  this  word,'  but 
it  is  one  showing  that  the  speaker  is  not  bound  by  classic 
rules,  but  will  use  any  syllables  that  will  enrich  hLs  mean- 
ing. "  Nipperty-tipperty "  (of  his  master's  "poetry-non- 
sense") *  is  another  word  of  the  same  class.  "  Curliewurlie" 
is  of  course  just  as  pure  as  Shakespeare's  "  Hurlyburly." 
But  see  first  suggestion  of  the  idea  to  Scott  at  Blair- Adam 
(L.  vi.  264).* 

Opensteek  hems.  More  description,  or  better,  of  the 
later  Gk>thic  cannot  be  put  into  four  syllables.  "Steek," 
melodious  for  stitch,  has  a  combined  sense  of  closing  or 
fastening.  And  note  that  the  later  Gothic  being  precisely 
what  Scott  knew  best  (in  Melrose)  and  liked  best,  it  is, 
here  as  elsewhere,  quite  as  much  himself*  as  Frank,  that 
he   is  laughing  at,   when   he  laughs   with  Andrew,   whose 

*  There  are  three  definite  and  intentional  portraits  of  himself,  in 
the  novels,  each  giving  a  separate  part  of  himself:  Mr.  Oldbuck,  FVank 
Osbaldistone,  and  Alan  Fairford.^ 

^  [The  New  EngHeh  DicUonary  quotes,  for  ^example,  '^  To  go  more  brave  than  doth 
a  lord"  (1668).] 

'  FFor  a  correspondent's  note  on  the  subject,  see  below,  p.  368.] 

'  [See  Rob  Bay,  ch.  xxi.] 

^  [On  a  visit  to  Blair-Awn,  one  of  Scott's  companions  had  told  him  a  story  of 
a  Professor  Wilkie  who  had  said,  of  Replus'  Tower,  ''Till  I  saw  that  tower  and 
studied  it,  I  thought  the  beauty  of  architecture  had  consisted  in  curly  wurlies.'Q 

*  [Compare  below,  §  35  (p.  308),  and  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  676,  686.] 
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"opensteek  hems'*  are  only  a  ruder  metaphor  for  his  own 
"willow-wreaths  changed  to  stone." ^ 

Gunpowther.  "-Ther"  is  a  lingering  vestige  of  the 
French  "-dre." 

Syne.  One  of  the  melodious  and  mysterious  Scottish 
words  which  have  partly  the  sound  of  wind  and  stream  in 
them,  and  partly  the  range  of  softened  idea  which  is  like 
a  distance  of  blue  hills  over  border  land  (''  far  in  the  dis- 
tant Cheviot's  blue"*).  Perhaps  even  the  least  sympathetic 
"Englisher"  might  recognize  this,  if  he  heard  "Old  Long 
Since"  vocally  substituted  for  the  Scottish  words  to  the 
air.  I  do  not  know  the  root ;  *  but  the  word's  proper  mean- 
ing is  not  "since,"  but  before  or  after  an  interval  of  some 
duration,  "  as  weel  sune  as  syne."  "  But  first  on  Sawnie 
gies  a  ca',  Syne,  bauldly  in  she  enters."* 

Sehoved  {to  come).  A  rich  word,  with  peculiar  idiom, 
always  used  more  or  less  ironically  of  anything  done  under 
a  partly  mistaken  and  partly  pretended  notion  of  duty. 

SUccan.  Far  prettier,  and  ftiller  in  meaning  than  "  such." 
It  contains  an  added  sense  of  wonder;  and  means  properly 
**so  great"  or  "so  unusual." 

Took  {&  drum).  Classical  "tuck"  from  Italian  "toc- 
cata," the  preluding  "  touch "  or  flourish,  on  any  instrument 
(but  see  Johnson  under  word  "tucket,"  quoting  Othello^). 
The  deeper  Scottish  vowels  are  used  here  to  mark  the  deeper 
sound  of  the  bass  drum,  as  in  more  solemn  warning. 

^  [From  the  deBcription  of  Melrose  in  The  Lay  of  the  Laet  Minetrel,  canto  ii. 
stanxa  11 :  quoted  alao  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  415,  and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  259.] 

*  [Scott,  Introduction  to  canto  liL  of  Marmkn:  quoted  in  Modem  PairUere, 
voL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  p.  299).] 

'  [The  root  is  generally  assumed  to  he  the  same  (sen)  as  that  of  the  English 
einee,  and  the  one  of  Ruskin's  meanings  seems  to  flow  from  the  other.  Jamieson 
{Dictionary  qf  the  SeoUish  Language),  for  the  meaning  of  ''after"  or  ''later/'  cites 
Hamilton's  fVailaee,  p.  318  :— 

"Each  rogue,  altho'  with  Nick  he  should  comhine^ 
Shall  he  discovered  either  sune  or  syne."] 

^  [Bums  :  Hailowe'en,] 

*  [Johnson's  Dictionary  quotes  Othello  (Act  ii.  sc.  3) :  "  (A  tucket  sounds  :)— 
Tour  husband  is  at  hand ;  I  hear  his  trumpet"  It  is  not  clear  why  Ruskin  says 
^'.011^  see  Johnson^"  as  it  is  Johnson's  derivation,  etc.,  that  he  quotes.] 
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Bigging.  The  only  word  in  all  the  sentence  of  which 
the  Scottish  form  is  less  melodious  than  the  English,  *'and 
what  for  no/'  seeing  that  Scottish  architecture  is  mostly 
little  beyond  Bessie  Bell's  and  Mary  Gray's  ?  "  They  biggit 
a  bow're  l)y  yon  bumside,  and  theekit  it  ow're  wi'  rashes."  * 
But  it  is  pure  Anglo-Saxon  in  roots ;  see  glossary  to  Free, 
bairn's  edition  of  the  Douglas  Firgil,  1710.* 

Coup.  Another  of  the  much-embracing  words ;  short 
for  "upset,"  but  with  a  sense  of  awkwardness  as  the  in- 
herent cause  of  fall;  compare  Richie  Moniplies  (also  for 
sense  of  "behoved"):  "Ae  auld  hirplin  deevil  of  a  potter 
behoved  just  to  step  in  my  way,  and  offer  me  a  pig — " 
(earthen  pot — etym.  dub.), — "as  he  said  *just  to  put  my 
Scotch  ointment  in ' ;  and  I  gave  him  a  push,  as  but  natural, 
and  the  tottering  deevil  coupit  owre  amang  his  own  pigs, 
and  damaged  a  score  of  them."  So  also  Dandie  Dinmont 
in  the  postchaise :  "  'Od  I  I  hope  they'll  no  coup  us."  * 

The  Crans.  Idiomatic;  root  unknown  to  me,  but  it 
means  in  this  use,  iaXL  total,  and  without  recovery.^ 

Molendinar.  From  "  molendinum,"  the  grinding-place. 
I  do  not  know  if  actually  the  local  name,"*  or  Scott's  in* 
vention.  Compare  Sir  Piercie's  "Molinara."*  But  at  all 
events  used  here  with  bye-sense  of  degradation  of  the 
formerly  idle  saints  to  grind  at  the  milL 

*  Andrew  knows  Latin,  and  might  have  coined  the  word  in  his  con- 
ceit; but,  writing  to  a  kind  friend  in  Glasgow,  I  find  the  brook  was 
called  ^'Molyndona"  even  before  the  building  of  the  Sub-dean  Mill  in 
1446.     See   also   account   of  the   locality   in    Mr.    Macgeorge's  admirable 

»  [See  the  ballad  of  <<  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray/'  in  F.  J.  Child's  BmgHih  and 
Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  voL  iv.  p.  75.1 

*  [VirgWs  jSnois,  translated  into  Scottish  Verse  fty  the  fsmtous  Ckswin  Douglas, 
Bishof  of  Dunkeld,  A  new  edition.  .  .  .  Te  which  is  added  a  laige  GloMsry, 
explaining  the  difficult  words,  which  may  serve  for  a  dicticmanr  to  the  old  Seottisk 
language.  Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Symson  and  Mr.  Robert  Freebatm, 
and  sold  at  their  shops.  1710.  The  glossary  gives,  ^'Biggit,  built;  Big,  to  build, 
Anglo-Saxon  Byggan,  adificare.^*  For  other  references  to  '^  the  Douglas  Glossarj," 
see  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  454,  455  n.] 

*  [Fortunes  of  Nigel,  eh.  ii.,  aud  Guy  Mannering,  ch.  xlviii. :  Ruskin  quotes  from 
memonr.    Scott  wrote,  ''  Odd,  I  trust  they'll  no  coup  U8."J 

*  [See  the  note  on  p.  321.] 

*  [The  Monastery f  c^ps.  xxix.,  xxxviL] 
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Crowe.    Courageous,  softened  with  a  sense  of  comfort. 

Ilka,  Again  a  word  with  azure  distance,  including  the 
whole  sense  of  "  each "  and  "  every."  The  reader  must 
carefully  and  reverently  distinguish  these  comprehensive 
words,  which  gather  two  or  more  perfectly  understood 
meanings  into  one  chord  of  meaning,  and  are  harmonies 
more  than  words,  from  the  above-noted  blunders  between 
two  half-bit  meanings,  struck  as  a  bad  piano-player  strikes 
the  edge  of  another  note.  In  English  we  have  fewer  of 
these  combined  thoughts;  so  that  Shakespeare  rather  plays 
with  the  distinct  lights  of  his  words,  than  melts  them  into 
one.  So  again  Bishop  Douglas  spells,  and  doubtless  spoke, 
the  word  "rose,"  differently,  according  to  his  purpose;  if 
as  the  chief  or  governing  ruler  of  flowers,  "rois,"  but  if 
only  in  her  own  beauty,  rose.^ 

Christian-Uke.  The  sense  of  the  decency  and  order 
proper  to  Christianity  is  stronger  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  the  word  "Christian*'  more  distinctly 
opposed  to  "beast."  Hence  the  back-handed  cut  at  the 
English  for  their  over-pious  care  of  dogs. 

84.  I  am  a  little  surprised  myself  at  the  length  to  which 
this  examination  of  one  small  piece  of  Sir  Walter's  first- 
rate  work  has  carried  us,  but  here  I  must  end  for  this  time, 
trusting,  if  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  permit 
me,  yet  to  trespass,  perhaps  more  than  once,  on  his  readers' 
patience ;  but,  at  all  events,  to  examine  in  a  following  paper 
the  technical  characteristics  of  Scott's  own  style,  both  in 

▼olume.  Old  Glasgow,^  pp.  120,  140,  etc.  The  Protestantism  of  Glasgow, 
since  throwing  that  powder  of  saints  into  her  brook  Kidron/  has  presented 
it  with  other  pious  offerings;  and  my  friend  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
brook,  once  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  waters  (much  used  for  bleaching), 
''has  finr  nearly  a  hundred  years  been  a  crawling  stream  of  loathsomeness. 
It  is  now  bricked  over,  and  a  carriage-way  made  on  the  top  of  it ;  under- 
neath the  foul  mess  still  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  till  it  &lls 
into  the  Clyde  dose  to  the  harbour." 

»  rCompare  Pleoiurei  of  England,  §  67  (Vol.  XXXIIL  p.  463).] 

*  [old  Gltuffow:  the  Place  and  the  People,  fnm  the  Soman  Occupation  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  1880.] 

•  [2  Kings  zziii.  12.] 
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prose  and  verse,  together  with  Bjrron's,  as  opposed  to  our 
fashionably  recent  dialects  and  rhythms ;  the  essential  virtues 
of  language,  in  both  the  masters  of  the  old  school,  hinging 
ultimately,  little  as  it  might  be  thought,  on  certain  unalter- 
able views  of  theirs  concerning  the  code  called  "  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,"^  whoUy  at  variance  with  the  dogmas  of 
automatic  morality  which,  summed  again  by  the  witches* 
line,  **Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair,"  hover  through  the  fog 
and  filthy  air^  of  our  prosperous  England. 

^  [See  below,  §  64  (p.  334}.] 
*  lMtu^>eth,  Act  L  sc.  1.] 
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[SCOTT,   RYME,  WORDSWORTH] 

85.  "  He  hated  greetings  in  the  market-place^  and  there  were 
generally  loiterers  in  the  streets  to  persecute  him  either 
about  the  events  of  the  day,  or  about  some  petty  pieces 
of  business/' 

These  lines,  which  the  reader  will  find  near  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  The 
Antiquary,  contain  two  indications  of  the  old  man's  char- 
acter, which,  receiving  the  ideal  of  him  as  a  portrait  of 
Scott  himself,^  are  of  extreme  interest  to  me.  They  mean 
essentially  that  neither  Monkbams  nor  Scott  had  any  mind 
to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,*  in  mere  hearing  of  the  mob ; 
and  especially  that  they  hated  to  be  drawn  back  out  of 
their  far-away  thoughts,  or  forward  out  of  their  long-ago 
thoughts,  by  any  manner  of  "daily"  news,  whether  printed 
or  gabbled.  Of  which  two  vital  characteristics,  deeper  in 
both  men  (for  I  must  always  speak  of  Scott's  creations 
as  if  they  were  as  real  as  himself,)  than  any  of  their  super- 
ficial vanities,  or  passing  enthusiasms,  I  have  to  speak  more 
at  another  time.*  I  quote  the  passage  just  now,  because 
there  was  one  piece  of  the  daily  news  of  the  year  1815 
which  did  extremely  interest  Scott,  and  materially  direct 
the  labour  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  nor  is  there  any 
piece  of  history  in  this  whole  nineteenth  century  quite 
so  pregnant  with   various  instruction  as  the  study  of  the 

*  NmdeeiUh  Ceniury,  August  1880. 

>  [For  Scott's  portraits  of  himself  in  the  Wsverleys,  see  also  Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  G31  A. ;  and  aho^e^  §  32  (p.  298).  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  Introduction  to 
The  Antiquary  Scott  repudiates  the  idea  tliat  Oldbuck  was  a  portrait  of  George 
Constable.] 

<  TMatUiew  zxiii.  7.] 

'  [These  points  are  not  expressly  reverted  to.] 
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reasons  which  mfluenced  Scott  and  Byron  in  their  opposite 
views  of  the  glories  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo.^ 

86.  But  I  quote  it  for  another  reason  also.  The  prin- 
cipal greeting  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  on  this  occasion  receives 
in  the  market-place,  being  compared  with  the  speech  of 
Andrew  Fairservice,  examined  in  my  first  paper,  will  fur- 
nish me  with  the  text  of  what  I  have  mainly  to  say  in 
the  present  one: — 

'''Mr.  Oldbuck,'  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important  pcfrson,  wko 
came  in  front  and  ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentleman)^  'the  provost, 
understanding  you  were  in  town,  begs  on  no  account  that  you'll  quit  it 
without  teeing  him;  he  wants  to  sf^ak  to  ye  about  Mnging  the  water 
frac  the  Fairwell  spring  through  a  part  o'  your  lands.' 

" '  What  the  deuce ! — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to  cut  and 
carve  on? — I  won't  consent,  tell  them.' 

"'And  the  provost,'  said  the  derk,  going  on,  without  noticing  the 
rebuff,  'and  the  council,  wad  be  agreeable  that  you  should  hae  the  auld 
stanes  at  Donagild's  Chapel,  that  ye  was  wussing  to  hae.' 

"'Eh?— whatP^Oho!  that's  another  story— WeD,  wdl,  IH  call  upon 
the  provost,  and  we'll  talk  about  it' 

"'But  ye  maun  speak  your  mind  on't  forthwith,  MonkbamSj  if  ye 
want  the  firtanes;  for  Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks  the  carved  through-stanes 
might  be  put  with  advantage  on  the  front  of  the  new  connell4ioiise-^tliat 
is,  the  twa  cross-legged  figures  that  the  callants  used  to  ca'  Robbin  aod 
Bobbin,  ane  on  ilka  door-cheek;  and  the  other  stane,  that  they  ca'd 
Ailie  Dailie,  abune  the  door.  It  will  be  very  tastefu',  the  Deacon  says, 
and  just  in  the  style  of  modern  Gothic.' 

"'Good  Lord  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation!'  exclaimed  the 
Antiquary, — 'a  monument  of  a  knight-templar  on  each  side  of  a  Grecian 
porch,  and  a  Madonna  on  the  top  of  it!— O  erinwii/— Well,  tell  the 
provost  I  wish  to  have  the  stones,  and  we'll  not  differ  about  the  water- 
course.— It's  lucky  I  happened  to  come  this  way  to-day.' 

"They  parted  mutually  satisfied;  but  the  vdly  clerk  had  most  reason 
to  exult  in  the  dexterity  he  had  displayed,  since  the  whole  proposal  of  an 
exchange  between  the  monuments  (which  the  council  had  determined  to 
remove  as  a  nuisance,  because  they  encroached  three  feet  upon  the  public 
road)  and  the  privilege  of  conveying  the  water  to  the  burgh,  through  the 
estate  of  Monkbarns,  was  an  idea  which  had  originated  with  Irimself  upon 
the  pressure  of  the  moment" 

fSeett  8  view  of  the  fflories  of  the  battle  was  expressed  in  his  entfansisstic  "poctn 
The  PiM  of  Waterloo,  which  was  published  in  Oetober  1815,  the  profits  of  the  first 
edition  being  bis  oontribntion  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and 
cbikbeu  ef  sddiers  slain  in  the  battle.  Byron's  view  sufficiently  appears  in  his 
criticism  of  Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode  (see  below,  p.  326) ;  but  see  abo  CWde 
Haroidy  canto  iii.  stanza  19  ("Is  Earth  more  free?"),  the  Ode  from  the  French  (1816), 
and  Don  Juan^  canto  viii.  stanzas  48-50.] 
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87.  In  this  single  page  of  Scott,  will  the  reader  please 
note  the  kind  of  prophetic  instinct  with  which  the  great 
men  of  every  age  mark  and  forecast  its  destinies?*  The 
water  from  the  Fairwell  is  the  future  Thirlmere  carried  to 
Manchester;  the  "auld  stanes"*  at  Donagild's  Chapel, 
removed  as  a  nuisance^  foretell  the  necessary  view  taken  by 
modem  cockneyism,  Liberalism,  and  progress,  of  all  things 
that  remind  them  of  the  noble  dead,  of  their  fathers'  fame, 
or  of  their  own  duty;  and  the  public  road  becomes  their 
idol,  instead  of  the  saint's  shrine.  Finally,  the  roguery  of 
the  entire  transaction — ^the  mean  man  seeing  the  weakness 
of  the  honourable,  and  "  besting "  him — in  modem  slang,  in 
the  manner  and  at  the  pace  of  modem  trade — "on  the 
pressure  of  the  moment." 

*  The  following  fragments  out  of  the  letters  in  my  own  poaseasioa,' 
written  by  Scott  to  the  builder  of  Abbotsford,  as  the  outer  decorations  of 
the  house  were  in  process  of  completion^  will  show  how  accurately  Scott 
had  ptetmred  himself  in  Monkbams. 

'<  AsBomfoaD  :  AprU  21,  1817. 
''Dbar  Sir^ — Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  than  your  attention  to  the 
old  stones.  You  have  been  as  true  as  the  sundial  itself."  [The  sundial 
had  just  been  erected.]  ''Of  the  two  I  would  prefer  the  larger  one^  as 
it  is  to  be  in  front  of  a  parapet  quite  in  the  old  taste.  But  in  case  of 
accidents  it  will  be  safest  in  your  custody  till  I  come  to  town  again  on 
the  13th  of  May.  Your  former  favours  (which  were  weighty  as  acceptable) 
have  come  safely  out  here,  and  will  be  disposed  of  with  great  effect" 

'' Abbotsford  :  July  dOth. 
**  I  £ancy  the  Tcdbooth  stOl  keeps  its  feet,  but,  as  it  must  soon  descend, 
I  hope  you  will  remember  me.  I  have  an  important  use  for  the  niche 
above  the  door;  and  though  vMiny  a  man  has  got  a  niche  m  the  Tolbooth 
by  building,  I  believe  I  am  the  first  that  ever  got  a  niche  out  of  it 
on  sueh  an  occasion.  For  which  I  have  to  thank  your  kindness,  and  to 
lemaia  very  much  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Waltee  Scott." 

''August  16. 
"My  dear  Sir, — I  trouble  you  with  this  \sic\  few  lines  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  accurate  drawings  and  measurements  of  the  Tcdbooth  door, 
and  for  your  kind  promise  to  attend  to  my  interest  and  that  of  Abbotsford 

^  [Compare  b^w,  p.  329.] 

*  [For  a  reference  to  Uie  handwriting  in  Scott's  letters,  see  Fort  Clowyera^ 
Letter  94  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  487  n.).] 
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But  neither  are  these  things  what  I  have  at  present 
quoted  the  passage  for. 

I  quote  it,  that  we  may  consider  how  much  wonderful 
and  various  history  is  gathered  in  the  fact  recorded  for  us 
in  this  piece  of  entirely  fair  fiction,  that  in  the  Scottish 
borough  of  Fairport  (Montrose,  really),  in  the  year  17 —  of 
Christ,  the  knowledge  given  by  the  pastors  and  teachers 
provided  for  its  children  by  enlightened  Scottish  Protes- 
tantism, of  their  fathers'  history,  and  the  origin  of  their 
religion,  had  resulted  in  this  substance  and  sum; — ^that  the 
statues  of  two  crusading  knights  had  become,  to  their  chil- 
dren, Robin  and  Bobbin;  and  the  statue  of  the  Madonna, 
Ailie  Dailie. 

A  marvellous  piece  of  history,  truly :  and  far  too  com- 
prehensive for  general  comment  here.  Only  one  small  piece 
of  it  I  must  carry  forward  the  readers'  thoughts  upon. 

in  the  matter  of  the  Thistle  and  Fleur  de  Lis.  Most  of  our  scutcheons 
are  now  mounted^  and  look  very  well,  as  the  house  is  something  after 
the  model  of  an  old  hall  (not  a  castle),  where  such  things  are  well  in 
character."  [Alas — Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter!]  "I  intend  the  old  lion  to 
predominate  over  a  well  which  the  children  have  christened  the  Fountain 
of  the  Lions.  His  present  den,  however,  continues  to  be  the  hall  at 
Castle  Street." 

^September  5. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  securing  the  stone.  I 
am  not  sure  tiiat  I  will  put  up  the  gate  quite  in  the  old  form,  but  I 
would  like  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  ornamental  stones  are 
now  put  up,  and  have  a  very  happy  effect.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  know  when  the  Tolbooth  door  comes  down^  I  will  send  in  my 
carts  for  the  stones;  I  have  an  admirable  situation  for  it.  I  suppose  the 
door  itself"  [he  means  the  wooden  one]  "will  be  kept  for  the  new  jail; 
if  not,  and  not  otherwise  wanted,  I  would  esteem  it  curious  to  possess  it 
Certainly  I  hope  so  many  sore  hearts  will  not  pass  through  the  celebrated 
door  when  in  my  possession  as  heretofore." 

*' September  8. 

"I  should  esteem  it  very  fortunate  if  I  could  have  the  door  also, 
though  I  suppose  it  is  modem,  having  been  burned  down  at  the  time  of 
Porteous-mob. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  who  thought  these  re- 
mains of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  are  not  ill  bestowed  on  t£eir  intended 
possessor." 
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88,  The  pastors  and  teachers  aforesaid,  (represented 
tjrpically  in  another  part  of  this  errorless  book  by  Mr. 
Bkttergowl,^)  are  not,  whatever  else  they  may  have  to 
answer  for,  answerable  for  these  names.  The  names  are 
of  the  children's  own  choosing  and  bestowing,  but  not 
of  the  children's  own  inventing.  "Robin"  is  a  classically 
endearing  cognomen,  recording  the  errant  heroism  of  old 
days — ^the  name  of  the  Bruce  and  of  Rob  Roy.  "  Bobbin  " 
is  a  poetical  and  symmetrical  fulfilment  and  adornment  of 
the  original  phrase.  "Ailie''  is  the  last  echo  of  "Ave," 
changed  into  the  softest  Scottish  Christian  name  familiar 
to  the  children,  itself  the  beautiful  feminine  form  of  royal 
"  Louis  " ;  the  "  Dailie  "  again  symmetrically  added  for  kinder 
and  more  musical  endearment.  The  last  vestiges,  you  see, 
of  honour  for  the  heroism  and  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
lingering  on  the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings.' 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  necessity  the  chil- 
dren find  themselves  under  of  completing  the  nomenclature 
riiythmically  and  rhjrmin^y  ?  Note  first  the  difierence  care* 
fully,  and  the  attainment  of  both  qualities  by  the  couplets 
in  question.  RhjiJim  is  the  syllabic  and  quantitative 
measure  of  the  words,  in  which  Robin,  both  in  weight  and 
tune,  balances  Bobbin;  and  Dailie  holds  level  scale  with 
AUie.  But  rhyme  is  the  added  correspondence  of  sound; 
unknown  and  undesired,  so  far  as  we  can  leam,  by  the 
Greek  Orpheus,  but  absolutely  essential  to,  and,  as  special 
virtue,  becoming  titular  of,  the  Scottish  Thomas.' 

89.  The  "Ryme,"*  you  may  at  first  fancy,  is  the 
especially  childish  part  of  the  work.  Not  so.  It  is  the 
especially  chivalric  and  Christian  part  of  it.     It  characterizes 

*  Henceforward^  not  in  affectation^  but  for  the  reader's  better  conveni- 
ence, I  shall  continue  to  spell  ''Ryme"  without  our  wrongly  added  h, 

1  [See  below,  §§  66,  113,  119;  and  compare  Vol.  XXXH.  p.  117.] 

<  l^salms  viii.  2.] 

s  [For  ''Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  see  below,  §§  41,  47  (pp.  310,  316);  and  com- 
pare For9  Clavigera,  Letter  94  (VoL  XXTX.  p.  486^  and  the  other  passage  there 
noted.] 

XXXIV.  u 
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the  Cbrifltian  ohant  cht  eantide^  m  9^  ki§^^  tlmg  than  a 
Greek  ode,  melos,  or  bjnniios,  or  than  .a  Latin  carmen. 

Think  of  it;  for  tkis  again  is  wimderfiill  That  these 
ehildren  of  Montrose  should  have  an  element  of  musie 
in  their  souls  whieh  Homer  had  not, — whieh  a  mrios  of 
David  the  Prophet  and  King  had  not,-^wlnch  Orpheus 
wod  Amphion  had  not,~>which  Apollo's  unrjrmed  orades 
became  mute  at  the  sornid  of.^ 

A  strange  new  equity  this, — >  melodious  justiee  and 
judgment^  as  it  were,«***in  all  words  spoken  sc^mnly  and 
fitiudisticaUy  by  Christian  human  oreatums  ;-~Bobi]|  and 
Bobbin-*-b]r  the  Crusader's  tomb,  up  to  ''Dies  irse,  dies 
ilia,'*  at  judgment  of  the  cruaacUBg  souL 

You  have  to  understand  this  most  deeplj  of  all  Christian 
minstrels,  from  &st  to  last;  that  they  are  more  mustcal, 
because  more  joyful,  than  any  others  on  earth:  ethereal 
mmstrels,  pilgrims  <rf  the  sky,  true  to  the  Undied  points 
of  heaven  and  home;^  their  joy  essentially  \km  AyAaoA^M^ 
in  light,  in  purity;  but,  with  their  human  e3^es,  looking  for 
the  glorious  appearing'  of  smnething  in  the  sky,  wMch  the 
bird  cannot 

This  it  is  that  changes  Etruscan  murmmr  into  Tena 
rima — Hwatian  Latin  into  Provencal  troubadour's  melody; 
not,  because  less  artful,  less  wise. 

40w  Here  is  a  little  bit,  for  instance,  ot  French  rynm^ 
just  beicMre  Chaucer's  time — near  enough  to  our  own  FVeneh 
to  be  intelligibie  to  us  yet:-^ 

^O  qvant  trtafloriwwe  Yis« 
Quantt  dl  qui  tout  peuft  et  i«Aiitne« 
Veult  esprouver  pour  n^cessaire, 
Ne  pour  quant  il  ne  blasma  mie 
La  Tie  de  MaHthe  sa  nile: 
Mais  11  lot  dbtma  exsmplairs 
D'autrement  viyrej  et  de  bien  plaire 
A  Dieu;  et  plut  de  bien  k  fidre: 

^  [Sm  BfiltoQ't  ffpnm  tm  thB  Jftrtiia#  of  OMs^i  IfM^U^,  xk.] 
<  [Wordnireitiir  To  o  akjHark] 

*  tntus  iL  la] 
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Four  te  conclf  141  q«e  Marie 
Qui  estoit  k  ses  piedz  sans  hraire> 
Et  pensoit  d'entendre  et  de  taire, 
Estleut  la  p)i»  saioe  partle. 

La  meilleur  partie  esleut^lle 

Et  ki  plui  saitie  M  la  plus  iMsIte^ 

Qvft  j4  ne  lay  aera  •# t^  i 

Car  par  v^rit^  se  fut  celle  i 

Qui  fut  tousjours  fresche  et  nouvelle, 

D^aymef  Dftan  et  d'en  esiffe  ajBi^; 

Car  juaqa'av  eneiw  fot  eotaiat^, 

Et  si  ardamment  enflam^^ 

Que  tous-jours  ardoit  Testincelle; 

Par  quoi  elle  fut  visits 

Et  de  Dleu  premier  eonfort^; 

Car  charity  est  trop  ysnelle."^ 

il.  Tha  Qoly  Uw  of  metref  observed  in  this  $ongt  is 
thiA  aifib  line  ^«Il  be  oetwyU«J)ic: 

§ui  fiit  I  tousjours  |  fresohe  et  |  nouvellf | 
^antre  [  ment  vi  j  Tret  de  |  bien  (ben)  plaire« 
Et  pen  I  soit  den  |  teadreA  |  da  tatoe. 

But  the  reader  imnst  note  that  words  which  were  two- 
syllabled  in  Latiu  mostly  remain  yet  so  iu  the  Freach. 

Ia  vi  \  e  de  \  Marthe  [  sa  raie, 

aMiough  nUef  which  is  pet  language,  loving  ablMeviation  of 
arnica  through  ame,  remains  monosyllabic.  But  vk  elides 
its  e  before  a  vowel: 

Cur  Mai^  I  tb^  me  {  nail  vie  |  attirn 
Et  Ma-  [  ri-e  |  eontemp  |  lative ; 

and  custom  endures  many  exceptions.  Thus  Mark  may  be 
three-syllabled  as  above,  or  answer  to  mie  as  a  dissyllable ; 
but  vierge  is  always,  I  think,  dissyllabic,  vier-ge^  with  even 
stronger  accent  on  the  -ge,  for  the  Latin  -^o. 

Then,  secondly,  of  quantity,  there  is  scarcely  any  fixed 

^  [''Le  Testament  de  Jean  de  Meang,''  lines  077-1018^  appended  to  L$  Raman 
de  ki  Am^} 
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law.  The  metres  may  be  timed  as  the  minstrel  chooses — 
fast  or  slow — and  the  iambic  current  checked  in  reverted 
eddy,  as  the  words  chance  to  come. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  to  be  rich  ryming  and  chiming, 
no  matter  how  simply  got,  so  only  that  the  words  jingle 
and  tingle  together  with  due  art  of  interlacing  and  answer- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  stanza,  correspondent  to  the 
involutions  of  tracery  and  illumination.  The  whole  twelve- 
line  stanza  is  thus  constructed  with  two  rjrmes  only,  six  of 
each,  thus  arranged: 

AAB  I  A AB  I  BBA  |  BBA  | 

dividing  the  verse  thus  into  four  measures,  reversed  in 
ascent  and  descent,  or  descant  more  properly;  and  doubt- 
less with  correspondent  phases  in  the  voice-given,  and  duly 
accompan3dng,  or  following,  music ;  Thomas  the  Rjrmer's 
own  precept,  that  "tong  is  chefe  in  mynstrelsye,"  being 
always  kept  faithfully  in  mind.* 

42.  Here  then  you  have  a  sufficient  example  of  the 
pure  chant  of  the  Christian  ages;  which  is  always  at  heart 
joyful,  and  divides  itself  into  the  four  great  forms;  Song^ 
of  Praise,  Song  of  Prayer,  Song  of  Love,  and  Song  of 
Battle;  praise,  however,  being  the  keynote  of  passion 
through  all  the  four  forms ;  according  to  the  first  law 
which  I  have  already  given  in  the  Laws  of  FSsole;  "all 
great  Art  is  Praise,"^  of  which  the  contrary  is  also  true, 
all  foul  or  miscreant  Art  is  accusation,  Sia/SoXii:  "She  gave 
me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat"*  being  an  entirely  museless 
expression  on  Adam's  part,  the  briefly  essential  contrary  of 
Love-song. 

With  these  four  perfect   forms   of  Christian  chant,   of 

♦  L.  ii.  278.» 

^  [The  title  of  Chapter  i.  in  that  book :  Vol.   XV.  p.  351.    Compare  AH  qf 
England,  §  58  (Vol.  TCXXTH.  p.  305).] 
*  [Geneaia  iii.  12.1 
>  [Quoted  from  the  liucoln  MS.  of  True  Thomas  and  the  Queen  qf  S^lamd.] 
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which  we  may  take  for  pure  examples  the  "Te  Deum," 
the  "  Te  Lucis  Ante/'  ^  the  "  Amor  che  nella  mente,"  *  and 
the  ^' Chant  de  Roland,**^  are  mingled  songs  of  mourning, 
of  Pagan  origin  (whether  Greek  or  Danish),  holding  grasp 
still  of  the  races  that  have  once  learned  them,  in  times  of 
suffering  and  sorrow;  and  songs  of  Christian  humiliation  or 
grief,  r^;arding  chiefly  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  or  the  con- 
ditions of  our  own  sin:  while  through  the  entire  sjrstem 
of  these  musical  complaints  are  interwoven  moralities,  in- 
structions, and  related  histories,  in  illustration  of  both,  pass- 
ing into  Epic  and  Romantic  verse,  which  gradually,  as  the 
forms  and  learnings  of  society  increase,  becomes  less  joyfid, 
and  more  didactic,  or  satiric,  until  the  last  echoes  of  Chris- 
tian joy  and  melody  vanish  in  the  ^'Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes." » 

48.  And  here  I  must  pause  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
separate  the  different  branches  of  our  inquiry  clearly  from 
one  another.  For  one  thing,  the  reader  must  please  put 
for  the  present  out  of  his  head  aU  thought  of  the  pro- 
gress of  "civilization" — ^that  is  to  say,  broadly,  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  wigs  for  hair,  gas  for  candles,  and  steam  fw 
legs.  This  is  an  entirely  distinct  matter  from  the  phases  of 
policy  and  rdUgion.     It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  British 

*  ^'Che  nella  mente  mia  ragiona,"  Love — ^you  observe,  the  highest 
Reasonableness,  instead  of  French  ivresse,*  or  even  Shakespearian  ''mere 
foUj";^  and  Beatrice  as  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  in  this  Uiird  song  of  the 
ComUo,  to  be  compared  with  the  Revolutionary  Goddess  of  Reason ;  remem- 
bering of  the  whole  poem  chiefly  the  line : — 

"Costei  penso  chi  mosse  ruuivenso." 

(See  Lyell's  CaMZomere,  p.  104.^) 

^  [The  hymn  ^'Te  lucis  ante  terminom^"  sung  at  Compline,  the  Hour  follow- 
ing Vespers.  J 

'  [Compare,  on  this  ''ancient  and  glorious  French  song/'  Vol.  XXI II.  p.  116  n.1 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Johnson's  imitation  of  the  tenth  satire  ot  Juvenal, 
ate  below,  p.  314.1 

«  [See  above,  §  22,  p.  28a] 

«  [As  Ymi  Like  It,  Act  iL  sc.  7  (song).] 

*  [The  Oanseomen  i^  Dante  Aligkieri,  UaMan  and  English,  translated  by  Charles 
Lvell,  1836.  For  the  song  from  the  Oonvito  here  quoted  by  Ruskin,  see  p.  i)8 
of  Lyell.] 
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Constitutioti,  or  the  Fr^idi  Revoltitioii^  or  the  unifievtioii 
of  Italy*  There  are,  itideed,  certain  subtle  relations  between 
tiie  state  of  mind,  for  instance,  in  Venice,  which  makes  her 
prefer  a  stettner  to  a  goncbla,  and  that  whidi  makes  her 
prefer  a  gazetteer  to  a  duke;^  but  these  rdatiotis  are  not 
at  all  to  be  dealt  with  until  we  solemnly  understand  that 
whether  men  shall  be  Christians  and  poets,  oar  infideis  and 
dunces,  does  not  depend  on  the  way  they  cut  their  haat^ 
tie  their  breeches,  or  light  their  fires.  Dn  Johns(»  iilight 
hare  worn  his  wig  in  fulness  oonfeitnmg  to  his  iUgnity, 
without  therefore  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  human 
wishes  were  vain;  nor  is  Queen  Antoinette's  dvihetd  hair« 
powder,  as  opposed  to  Queen  Bertha's  saTagety  loose  hair^ 
the  cause  of  Antoinette's  laying  her  head  at  last  in  scaflbid 
dust,  but  Bertha  in  a  pilgrim-haunted  tomb.' 

44.  Again,  I  have  just  now  used  the  words  ^^poet**  and 
''dunce,"  meaning  the  degree  of  each  ifuaiifcy  possible  to 
aTcrage  human  nature.  Men  are  eternal]^  divided  into  tiie 
two  classes  of  poet  (believOT,  maker,  and  praisw)  and  dunce 
(or  imbeliever,  unmaker,  and  dispraiser).  And  m  process  of 
ages  tiiey  have  the  power  of  making  fidtfaAil  and  forma* 
tive  creatures  of  tibemselves,  or  unfeil^fal  and  cfo^rmative. 
And  this  distinction  betwecm  the  creatures  who,  blessings 
are  blessed,  and  evermore  benedicti,  and  the  creatures  who, 
cursing,  are  cursed,  and  evermcn^  maledicH^  is  one  going 
through  all  humanity;  antediluvian  in  Cain  and  AbdL 
diluvial!  in  Ham  and  Shem.  And  the  question  for  Hie 
public  of  any  given  period  is  not  whether  they  are  a  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional  valgus,  but  whether  they  sre 
a  benignant  or  malignant  vulgus.'    So  also,  whether  it  is 


^  [See  Ruskin's  references  in  Fors  Clavif^era,  Letter  42,  to  the 
{''  Gbaette  of  tiie  people  of  Venioe"),  ao4  his  veflaetions  ikmn  upen  Past  Md  Present 
ia  Venice  <VeL  XJLVUL  pp.  93  eif.).] 

'  L^uskin  may  be  tliinking  either  of  the  English  Bertha  (Pl0mut»e9  qf  Ihjfsiirfi 
§  23)  or  of  the  Swiss  (Vrid.,  g  101):  see  ^L  XXXIIL  pp.  488,  48a.  The 
former^  the  wife  of  Ethelbert,  was,  awerJiiig  to  traditleft,  ^urM  in  •  teaab  in 
at  Martin's  Chwoh,  Onter^urf .  'Fkm  tonh  mi  the  awiss  Bettha  is  afaowtt  hi  the 
ehiiMh  at  Bsjarae :  eee  J^«<eHto,  iii.  g  40.] 

'  [For  the  reference  to  Horace,  see  Vol.  XVn.  p.  228.] 
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FICTION,  FAIR  AND  FOUL— II  81» 

imleed  the  gods  who  haw  girati  any  gentlemmn  the  grace 
to  de^be  the  rabble,  depends  whdtty  on  whether  it  is 
iadeed  the  rabUe,  or  he,  wiio  are  the  malignant  persons. 

45.  But  yet  again.  Tliis  difference  between  the  persons 
to  wbom  Heaven,  according  to  Orpheus,  has  granted  ^*^e 
hour  of  delight,"  ""^  and  those  whom  it  has  condemned  to 
the  hour  of  detestabkneas,  being,  as  I  hare  just  said,  of 
all  times  aad  natians,~*it  is  an  intetiofr  and  nmre  delicate 
differenoe  which  we  are  examining  in  the  gift  of  Ckristmny 
as  dstinguisiied  from  unchristba,  song.  Orpheus^  Pindar, 
and  Horace  are  indeed  distinct  from  the  parosaic  rabble,  as 
tiie  Inrd  from  the  snake;  but  between  Orpheus  and  Pales* 
trina,  Horace  and  Sidney,  there  is  another  division,  and  a 
new  power  of  music  and  song  given  to  the  humanity  whidi 
has  hope  of  the  ResonectMii. 

Thi9  is  the  root  of  all  life  and  aU  rigfatness  in  Christian 
harmony,  whether  of  WMd  or  instiument;  and  so  literdUy, 
that  in  precise  manner  as  this  hope  disappears,  tlie  power  of 
song  is  taken  away,  and  taken  away  utterly.  When  the 
Christian  falls  back  out  of  the  brijght  hope  of  the  Resur- 
rectian,  even  the  Or^^eus  s<xig  is  forbidden  him.^  Not  to 
have  known  the  hope  is  blameless:  one  may  sing,  unknow- 
ing, as  the  swan,  or  Philomela.  But  to  have  known  and 
fall  away  from  it,  and  to  declare  that  the  human  wishes, 
which  are  summed  in  that  one — ^Thy  kingdom  come*^* — 
are  V£unl  The  Fates  ordain  there  shall  be  no  singipg  alter 
that  denial 

46.  For  observe  this,  and  earnestly.  The  old  Orphic 
soqg,  with  its  dim  hope  of  yet  once  more  Eurydice, — 
the  Philomela  song— granted  aftar  the  cruel  •ilence,^-4he 

*  ^9  rrjs  T^iDs--PlAto,  Lm09^  ii.,  Supk.  660.  "  H#ur  "  having  bore 
nearly  the  powwr  of  "Fktb"  with  added  a^ue  ef  being  a  daagktw  •f 
nemiB. 

1  [Compare  Bible  qf  Amiens,  ch.  iH.  |  35,  mni  AH  qf  Mt^mt^  §  15  (VoL  XXXIII. 
p^  IW,  3TBX3 

^  [Sea,  bawaref ,  far  a  latt  lilanil  ai|^e«t  af  tfaaa*  iP0i4i,  ^m  aofgaUi  of  the  UUere 
an  the  LartTa  ISm§w  {j^r^  9.  tOl).] 
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Halcyon  song — ^with  its  fifteen  days  of  peace,^  were  all  sad, 
or  joyful  only  in  some  vague  vision  of  conquest  over 
death.  But  the  Johnsonian  vanity  of  wishes  is  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  to  Johnson — accepted  with  gentlemanly 
resignation  by  Pope,' — ^triumphantly  and  with  bray  of  penny 
trumpets  and  blowing  of  steam- whistles,  proclaimed  for  the 
glorious  discovery  of  the  civilized  ages,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Adam  Smith,  and  Co.  There  is  no 
Gkxi,  but  have  we  not  invented  gunpowder? — ^who  wants 
a  God,  with  that  in  his  pocket?^  There  is  no  Resurrec- 
tion, neither  angel  nor  spirit;'  but  have  we  not  paper  and 
pens,  and  cannot  every  blockhead  print  his  opinions,  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment  become  Republican,  with  everybody  for  a 
ju(4[e,  and  the  flat  of  the  imiverse  for  the  throne  ?  There 
is  no  law,  but  only  gravitation  and  congelation,  and  we  are 
stuck  together  in  an  everlasting  hail,  and  melted  together 
in  everlasting  mud,  and  great  was  the  day  in  which  our 
worships  were  bom.    And  there  is  no  Grospel,  but  only, 

*  '' Gunpowder  is  one  of  the  greatest  inrentions  of  modem  times, 
and  what  has  mven  such  a  iuperiority  to  cwilized  nations  over  barbarous " ! 
{Evenings  at  Home — fifth  evening.^)  No  man  can  owe  more  than  I  both 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Miss  Edseworth ;  and  I  onlj  wish  that  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  wisely  said,  they  had  been  more  listened  to.  Never* 
theless,  the  germs  of  all  modem  conceit  and  error  respecting  manufiscture 
and  industry,  as  rivals  to  Art  and  to  Grenius,  are  concentrated  in  Evenings 
at  Home  and  Harry  and  Ltuy^ — being  all  the  while  themselves  works  of 
real  genius,  and  prophetic  of  things  that  have  yet  to  be  learned  and  ful* 
filled.  See  for  instance  the  paper,  ''Things  by  their  Right  Names,"  follow- 
ing the  one  from  which  I  have  just  quot^  (''The  Ship"),  and  doting  the 
first  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  the  Evenings.^ 

^  [For  other  reference  to  the  legend  of  Orpheus  sinking  "such  notes  as  warbled 
to  the  string  drew  iron  tears  from  Pluto's  cheek"  and  gained  promise  of  his  lost 
Eurydice,  see  Oestus  qf  Aglaia,  §  13  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  66) ;  to  the  legend  of  Philomeb, 
betrayed  by  Tereus  and  bereft  of  her  tongue,  and  afterwards  tnnsfbrmed  into  the 
nightingale,  there  is  a  slight  and  passing  reference  in  Vol.  XXV.  p.  175 ;  and  for 
the  song  of  the  Halcvon,  see  Emlfs  Nest,  VoL  XXII.  pp.  260  jeg.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Ape  in  a  similar  sense,  see  Aratra  PenleUei,  §  60 
(VoL  XX.  p.  233).] 

*  [Acts  xxiii.  an 

«  [See  vol.  i.  p.  141  in  the  edition  of  1792.] 

*  [For  another  refoenee  to  Miss  Edgeworth  in  the  same  sense^  see  VoL  XXIX. 
p.  396  fi.    For  Mrs.  fiarbauld's  Eveninas  at  Home,  see  VoL  XXVL  p.  114] 

<  [Vol.  I  pp.  160-162 :  the  point  of  the  paper  is  that  war  is  murder.] 
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whatever  weVe  got,  to  get  more,  and,  wherever  we  are,  to 
go  somewhere  else.  And  are  not  these  discoveries,  to  be 
sung  of,  and  drummed  of,  and  fiddled  of,  and  generally 
made  melodiously  indubitable  in  the  eighteenth-century 
song  of  praise  ? 

47.  The  Fates  will  not  have  it  so.  No  word  of  song 
is  possible,  in  that  century,  to  mortal  lips.  Only  polished 
verification,  sententious  pentameter  and  hexameter,  until, 
having  turned  out  its  toes  long  enough  without  dancing, 
and  pattered  with  its  lips  long  enough  without  piping, 
suddenly  Astrasa  returns  to  the  earth,^  and  a  Day  of 
Judgment  of  a  sort,  and  there  bursts  out  a  song  at  last 
again,  a  most  curtly  melodious  triplet  of  Amphisbeniic 
ryme.     "(3a  iVa."** 

Amphisbfienic,'  fanged  in  each  r3rme  with  fire,  and  obey- 
ing Ercildoune's  precept,  "Tong  is  chefe  of  mynstrelsye,"  ^ 
to  the  syllable. — Don  Giovanni's  hitherto  fondly  chanted 
"Andiam,  andiam,"  become  suddenly  impersonal  and  pro- 
phetic: It  shall  go,  and  you  also.  A  cry — ^before  it  is 
a  song,  then  song  and  accompaniment  together — perfectly 
done;  and  the  march  "towards  the  field  of  Mars.  The 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand — ^they  to  the  sound  of 
stringed  music — ^preceded  by  young  girls  with  tricolour 
streamers,  they  have  shouldered  soldier-wise  their  shovels 
and  picks,  and  with  one  throat  are  singing  Qa  ircu''^ 

*  Carlyle,  French  Revoluiiam  (Chapman,  I869),  vol.  ii  p.  70;  conf.  p.  25, 
and  the  ^  ira  at  Arras,  vol.  iiL  p.  276.^ 

«  [See  Virgil,  Eeicguei,  iv.  6  (referred  to  also  in  Vol  XXXIIl.  p.  120) :  ''Jam 
redit  et  Virgo,  redennt  Satumia  regna"— Virgo  being  Astraa,  the  goddess  of 
Justice;  hence  Dryden's  A$trma  Bedu»  of  another  day  of  judgment  ''of  a  sort" — 
the  return  of  King  Charles.] 

*  [See  farther,  below,  §  60 ;  and  compare  Bible  qf  Amimi,  ch.  iv.  §  7 
(VoL  XXXUI.  p.  129).] 

*  [Fot  this  word,  see  also  i^biv.  Letter  35  (VoL  XXVIL  p.  657) :  ''Such  doublo- 
ends  as  may  be  discoverable  in  Amphisbttnas** :  the  &bJed  serpents,  headed  at 
6ach  end.] 

*  [Bee  above,  p.  310.] 

*  rThe  references  in  vol  iL  are  to  Book  I  eh.  zL  (somewhat  altered) ;  Book  i. 
ch.  vi ;  and  in  voL  iii..  Book  v.  ch.  iiL] 
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Through  ail  the  spitegtime  df  17^,  from  Brittttiy  to 
Burgundy,  on  most  ^idns  of  FmnM,  under  mo6t  dty  walls, 
thme  march  and  eonstitutioiially  idieel  to  the  QiUn^itig 
mood  of  nib  and  drum — cmr  clear  glancing  i^ialaniMS  ;--^e 
song  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  Tiigin^^led,  is 
in  the  long  light  of  July. 

4S.  Nervrthekss,  another  song  h  ytt  needed,  f<nr  phafamx, 
a&d  for  maid.  For,  two  sprmga  and  Bummets  Imving  gone 
— am^iisbaBflme,^-on  the  S8th  of  August,  1T93, 

''Dutaoui^es  rode  irooi  the  oaaip  of  Maulde^  eastwards  to  Sedmu  •  »  « 
'^And  Longwi  has  fallen  basely,  and  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian  king 
win  beleagoer  Verdun,  ami  ClaiHait  and  tiie  Austrians  press  deeper  in 
o?er  ike  nertfaem  laarche^  Claimefftea  fiorape  btkiad.  Aiid  on  that  9mB» 
night  Dumouriea  assembles  council  of  war  at  his  lodgiiwt  in  Sedan. 
Prassians  here,  Austrians  there,  triumphant  both.  With  broad  highway  to 
PMi  and  little  hinfeinee-^iwg  scaKtefed,  lielpless  iMsre  aad  tbefe^-^wkat  to 
adviM?*'* 

The  generals  advise  retreatmg,  and  retreating,  till  Paris 
be  sacked  at  the  latest  day  possible.  Dumouriez,  silent, 
dismisses  them^— keeps  onlv,  with  a  sign,  Thouvenot.  Silent 
lihus,  when  needful,  yet  haring  voice,  it  appears,  of  what 
musicians  call  tenor  quality,  of  a  rare  kind.  Rubini-esque, 
even,  but  scarcely  producible  to  fastidious  ears  at  opera. 
The  seizure  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  follows — ^the  cannonade 
of  Valmy.  The  Prussians  do  not  march  on  Paris  tfds  time, 
the  autumnal  hours  of  fate  pass  on— pa  ira — and  on  the 
6th  of  November,  Dumouriez  meets  the  Austrians  also : — 

''Dumouriez  wide-winsed,  they  wide-winged — at  and  around  Jemai^>et, 
its  green  heights  fringed  and  maned  with  red  fiie.  And  Dumouries  is 
swept  baek  on  this  wing  and  swept  back  on  that,  and  is  like  to  be  swept 
baek  utterly,  when  he  rushes  up  in  person,  speaks  a  prompt  word  or  two^ 
and  then,  wRh  clear  tenor-pipe,  uplifts  ikt  hjma  of  the  Marseilkis^  ten 
thousand  tenor  or  bass  pipes  joining,  or  say  some  Arbr  thausand  In  aU, 
for  every  heart  leaps  up  at  tkm  sound;  and  so,  with  rhythmie  march 
melodT,  they  rally,  they  advance,  they  rush  death-defying,  and  Mce  tbe 
i)re  wniilwind  sweep  all  manner  of  Austrians  ttom  the  scene  of  action/' 

*  Carlyle,  French  RevoiuHon,  iii.  9&^ 
'  [Book  i.  (of  Td.  iii)  eh.  UL  (sUghUy  compressed).] 
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Thos,  through  the  lips  of  Domouriez^  sings  Tyrtieus 
Rouget  de  Lisle»*  ^'Aux  armes — maichcMis/'  lambio  mea- 
sure with  a  witness  I  in  what  wide  8b*ophe  here  beginning 
-^4n  what  unthought^  antistrophe  returning  to  that  council 
chamber  in  Sedan! 

49.  While  these  two  great  scMigs  were  thus  being  com* 
posed,  and  sung,  and  danced  to  in  oometary  cycle,  hy 
the  French  natioii,  here  in  onr  less  giddy  island  there 
rose,  amidst  hours  of  business  in  Scotland  and  of  idkness 
in  England,  three  troubadours  of  quite  diffbrent  temper. 
Different  also  theraselFCs,  but  not  oj^nent;  fonnkig  a 
perfect  chord,  and  adreise  ail  the  three  of  them  alike  to 
the  French  musicians,  in  this  main  point — ^that  while  the 
Qa  ii^a  and  Marseiilaise  were  essentially  songs  of  blame  and 
wrath,  the  British  bards  wrote,  virtually,  always  songs  of 
praise,  thoi^h  by  no  means  psalmody  in  the  ancient  keys. 
On  the  contrary,  all  the  three  are  alike  moved  by  a  singu* 
lar  antipathy  to  the  priests,  and  are  pointed  at  with  fear 
and  indignation  by  the  pietists,  of  their  day ; — ^not  without 
latent  cause.  For  they  are  aU  of  them,  with  the  most 
loving  service,  servants  of  that  world  which  the  Puritan 
and  monk  alike  demised;  and,  in  the  triple  chord  of  their 
soqg,  could  not  but  appear  to  the  religious  persons  around 
them  as  respectively  and  q>ecifically  the  praisers^-Scott  of 
the  wcNidt  Bums  of  the  fleshy  and  Byron  oi  the  devil. 

To  contend  with  this  eamal  orchestra,  the  rdigious 
world,  having  long  9go  rejected  its  Catholio  Fsabns  as  anti* 
quated  and  unscientific,  and  finding  its  Puritan  melodies 
sunk  into  faint  jar  and  twangle  from  their  native  trumpet- 
tone,  had  nothing  to  <^>pose  but  the  innocent^  rather  than 
religious,  verses  of  the  school  recognized  as  that  of  the 
English  Lakes ;  very  creditable  to  them ;  domestic  at  once 
and  refined ;  observing  the  errors  of  tiie  world  outside  of 
tiie  Lakes  with  a  ^tyii»  and  tender  indignation,  and 
arriving  in  lacustrine  seclusion  at  many  valuable  principles 

•  Cflrljrkb  Frtm*  SamAdkm,  UL  l^  [Book  li  dk  iw.\  ths  btt  fenlence 
altered  in  a  word  or  two. 
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of  philosophy,  as  pure  as  the  tarns  of  their  mountains,  and 
of  corresponding  depth.* 

SO.  I  have  lately  seen,  and  with  extreme  pleasure,  Mr 
Matthew  Arnold's  arrangement  of  Wordsworth's  poems  ;^ 
and  read  with  sincere  interest  his  high  estimate  oi  them. 
But  a  great  poet's  work  never  needs  arrangement  hy  other 
hands;  and  though  it  is  very  proper  that  Silver  How 
should  clearly  understand  and  brightly  praise  its  fraternal 
Rydal  Mount,'  we  must  not  forget  that,  over  yonder,  are 
the  Andes,  aU  the  while. 

Wordsworth's  rank  and  scale  among  poets  were  deter- 
mined by  himself,  in  a  single  exclamation: 

''What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  thee. 
Mount  Skiddaw?"^ 

Answer  his  question  feithfidly,  and  you  have  the  rela- 
tion between  the  great  masters  of  the  Muse's  teaching  and 
the  pleasant  fingerer  of  his  pastoral  flute  among  the  reeds 
of  Rydal. 

Wordsworth  is  simply  a  Westmoreland  peasant,  with 
considerably  less  shrewdness  than  most  border  Englishmen 
or  Scotsmen  inherit;  and  no  sense  of  humour:  but  gifted 
(in  this  singularly)  with  vivid  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and 
a  pretty  turn  for  reflections,  not  always  acute,  but,  as  far 
as  they  reach,  medicinal  to  the  fever  of  the  restless  and 
corrupted  life  around  him.  Water  to  parched  lips  may 
be  better  than  Samian  wine,^  but  do  not  let  us  therefore 

*  I  have  been  greatlj  disappointed,  in  taking  soundings  of  our  most 
majestie  mountain  pools,  to  find  them,  in  no  case,  verge  on  the  unfsithom- 
able. 

1  [Pmns  <if  Wwrdsworth  Choten  and  Edited  (with  a  Pre&ce)  by  Matthew  Arnold, 
''Oolden  Tressury  Series,"  1879.] 

'  [Dr.  Arnold,  it  will  be  remembered^  had  built  himself  a  house  at  Fox  How 
(for  which  Ruskin  confuses  Silver  How),  about  half  a  mile  from  Rvdal  Mount. 
Matthew  Arnold,  as  a  young  man,  saw  much  of  Wordsworth  at  Rydai  Mount  (see 
Clough^s  Life  and  Letters,  pp.  96-97).] 

TFhe  poem  of  1801  bwinning,  "^Pelion  and  Ossa  flourish  side  bv  dde."] 

«  [Dan  Juan,  iu.  86  C'The  Isles  of  Greece  ">] 
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confuse  the  qualities  of  wine  and  water.  I  much  doubt 
there  being  many  inglorious  Miltons  in  our  country  church- 
yards;^ but  I  am  very  sure  there  are  many  Wordsworths 
resting  there,  who  were  inferior  to  the  renowned  one  only 
in  caring  less  to  hear  themselves  talk. 

With  an  honest  and  kindly  heart,  a  stimulating  egoism, 
a  wholesome  contoitment  in  modest  circumstances,  and 
such  sufficient  ease,  in  that  accepted  state,  as  permitted 
the  passing  of  a  good  deal  of  time  in  wishing  that  daisies 
could  see  the  beauty  of  their  own  shadows,'  and  other  such 
profitable  mental  exercises,  Wordsworth  has  left  us  a  series 
of  studies  of  the  graceful  and  happy  shepherd  life  of  our 
lake  country,  which  to  me  personally,  for  one,  are  entirely 
sweet  and  precious ;  but  th^  are  only  so  as  the  mirror  of 
an  existent  reality  In  many  way^  more  beautiful  than  its 
pictiure. 

51.  But  the  other  day  I  went  for  an  afternoon's  rest 
into  the  cottage  of  one  of  our  country  people  of  old  states- 
man class ;  cottage  lying  nearly  midway  between  two  village 
churches,  but  more  conveniently  for  downhill  walk  towards 
one  than  the  other.  I  found,  as  the  good  housewife  made 
tea  for  me,  that  nevertheless  she  went  up  the  hill  to  church^ 
"Why  do  not  you  go  to  the  nearer  church?"  I  asked. 
"Don't  you  like  the  dergjrman?"  "Oh  no,  sir,**  she 
answered,   "it  isn't  that;  but  you  know   I  couldn't  leave 

my    mother."    "Your    mother  1    she    is    buried    at    H 

then  ? "  "  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  know  I  couldn't  go  to  church 
anjrwhere  else." 

That  feelings  such  as  these  existed  among  the  peasants, 
not  of  Cumberland  only,  but  of  all  the  tender  earth  that 
gives  forth  her  fruit  for  the  living,  and  receives  her  dead 
to  peace,  might  perhaps  have  been,  to  our  great  and  end- 
less  comfort,  discovered    before   now,   if  Wordsworth  had 

*  [For  other  quotations  from  Gray't  Elm,  mo  Vol.  XIL  p.  378 ;  Vd.  XXII. 
p.  383 ;  Vol  XXm.  p.  28 ;  and  Vol.  XXV.  pp.  73,  136,  260. J 

»  [With  the  reference  here  to  WordsworUTs  piece  ("  So  fair,  so  sweet,  withal 
so  sensitive"),  compare  Vol.  HI.  p.  177  n.,  and  the  passage  from  PrmterUa  there 
noted.] 
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been  content  to  tdl  us  what  hn  knew  of  Ut  ovn  iriUi|res 
and  peo]^  not  m  the  tender  of  a  new  and  oaly  eoneet 
sefaool  of  poetry,  but  sinqaly  aa  a  oenntiy  gentleman  of 
sense  and  feeling,  fond  of  primroses,^  kind  to  the  pandi 
children,  and  reverent  oi  the  s^Mide  with  iffaidci  WiUdnson 
had  tilled  loa  lands :  ^  and  I  am  by  no  mouia  sure  l&at  his 
influenee  on  the  stroi^er  minds  of  his  tbne  was  aaywisa 
hast^Md  or  extended  by  the  sphit  of  tonefolneas  unda 
whose  guidance  he  diacovcffed  tha&  heaven  rhymed  to  seven, 
and  Foy  to  boy.* 

52.  Tuneful  neivertiielaes  at  heart,  and  of  the  hearmily 
choir,  I  gladly  and  fraiddy  wksMHriedge  him;  and  our 
Engitflh  Uteralure  enridhed  with  a  n«ir  and  a  singular 
virtue  in  the  aerial  purity  and  healthful  n^tness  of  his 
quid;  8ong;*~hut  cmiml  only, — not  etibereal;  and  lowly  in 
its  privacy  of  light. 

A  measiured  rnind^  and  calm;  innocent,  unrepentant; 
hdpftd  to  sinless  creatures  and  scatheless^  sudi  of  the  flook 
as  do  not  stray.  HopeM  at  kast,  if  not  faithful;  oonimt 
with  intimations  of  immortality^  aueb  as  may  be  in  skip- 
ping of  lambs,  and  laughter  of  children — ^incurious  to  see  in 
the  httida  the  print  of  the  Nails*^ 

A  gracious  and  eonstant  mind;  as  the  herbage  ef  its 
native  hills,  fragrant  and  pure^--yet,  to  the  sweep  and 
the  shadow,  the  stress  and  distress,  of  the  greatcar  souls 
oi  men,  as  the  tufted  thyme  to  the  laurel  wiUemess  of 
Tempo, — as  the  gleaming  euphrasy  to  tiM  dark  branches 
of  Dodona. 

(1  am  obBged  to  defer  the  main  body  of  this  paper  to  next  months — 
revtes  peaetratlnr  all  tao  lata  inta  my  lacmstilne  aaaluakm  ;*  as  okanced 
also  unluckily  wi^  the  preceding  paper,  in  vUcit  Uie  reader  will  p^fbapa 

1  [Bea  letter  BeM,  part  i.  stauaa  Ifi.} 

<  [See  tba  maoa  of  18(M  C'Ta  «he  Sande  of  a  JWead")  begtuping,  << Spade! 
with  which  Wflkinson  hath  tilled  his  land/H 

»  [See  "We  are  Seven"  and  "The  Idiot  Boy."] 

*  [For  Rolen's  nomerouf  reftrenoes  to  Wordsworth's  Oi$  en  fnHmatkns  of 
ImmartalUp/rom  Bee^Mmtiom  (^f  Ea0^  Ohiidhood^  see  pp.  1M>  026,  94B,  and  General 
Index.] 

*  {Mm  XX.  Sd.] 

*  [See  above,  §  49.] 
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kindly  oonect  the  oonieqneiit  migprints,^  §  52,  L  4,  of  ''scarcely"  to 
''securely,"  and  §  33  rCrans),  "full/'  with  comma,  to  "£Sall,"  without  one; 
noticing  besides  that  Redgmmtlet  has  been  omitted  in  the  list,  §  27;  and 
that  the  reference  to  note*  should  not  be  at  the  word  " ims^nation," 
§  26,  sixth  line  from  end,  but  at  the  word  "trade,"  §  27,  L  4.  My  dear 
old  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown,  sends  me,  from  Jamieson's  Dictumasy^  the 
following  satisfactory  end  to  one  of  my  difficulties: — "Coup  the  crans."' 
The  language  is  borrowed  from  the  "cran,"  or  trivet  on  wlUch  small  pots 
are  placed  in  cookery,  which  is  sometimes  turned  with  its  feet  uppermost 
by  an  awkward  assistant.     Thus  it  s^^ifies  to  be  complete^  upset.) 

^  [Corrected  in  On  the  Old  Boad^  and  ia  this  edition.    Raskin's  references,  here 
altereii,  were  to  pages  and  lines  in  the  NinetetrUh  Century.'] 
*  [See  above,  p.  900.] 
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[BYRON] 

/'Parching  summer  hath  no  warrant 
To  consume  this  crystal  well ; 
Rains,  that  make  each  brook  a  torrent. 
Neither  sully  it,  nor  swell"  ^ 

58.  So  was  it  year  by  year»  among  the  unthought-of  hills. 
Little  Duddon  and  child  Rotha'  ran  clear  and  glad;  and 
laughed  from  ledge  to  pool,  and  opened  from  pool  to  mare, 
translucent,  through  endless  days  of  peace. 

But  eastward,  between  her  orchard  plains,  Loire  locked 
her  embracing  dead  in  silent  sands;  dark  with  blood  rolled 
Isar ;  glacial-pale,  Beresina-I^the,'  by  whose  shore  the  weary 
hearts  forgot  their  people,  and  their  father's  house.^ 

Noi*' unsullied,  Tiber;  nor  unswoln,  Amo  and  Aufidus;* 

*  Nmdeenik  CaUunfy  September  1880. 

1  [Wordgworth :  ItueriptiarUy  1828  (iv.  ''Near  the  spring  of  the  Hermitage '7.] 
<  [See  Wordsworth's  To  Botha  (MiKnan,  his  granddanghter,  named  after  the 
stream  that  flows  into  Windermere  from  Grasmere  and  RydaL] 

*  [The  allusions  are  here  to~-(l)  The  Nojfodeg  at  Nantes  on  the  Loire  (1783): 
*'  Women  and  men  are  tied  together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and  hands ;  and  flong  in : 
this  they  caU  MariaoB  BepubMeain"  (Carlyle's  French  BevohUion,  Book  ▼.  ch.  iiL). 
(2)  The  battle  of  Hohenlinden  (Bararia),  lleeember  1800,  in  which  the  Freneh  nndo* 
Moreau  defeated  the  Anstrians  with  heavy  loss.  Ruskin  doubtless  was  thinking  of 
Campbell's  poem  on  the  battle — quoted  in  Vol.  XXXI.  p.  380— 

''  And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Isar^  rolling  rai»dly" 

— ^the  Isar  (twenty  miles  distant)  being  by  poetic  licence  brooght  in  sight  of  the  field. 
The  reference  would,  however,  also  fit  tiie  battle  near  Landuiat  on  the  Isar,  whoe 
the  French  under  Davoost  defeated  the  Austrians  (April  1809).  (3)  The  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Beresina  (November  1812),  in  which  the  ''grand  army"  of  Napo- 
leon was  overwhelmed  on  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Byron  refers  to  the  Retzeat 
in  the  first  stann  of  MaxeppaA 

*  [Pfalms  xlv.  10.] 

*  rrhe  allusions  here  seem  less  precise,  referring  generally  to  the  bloodshed  in 
Napoleon's  campaigns  in  Italy;  Ruskin  continuing  his  comparison  by  mentioiiing 
two  of  its  most  fiunous  rivers,  and  then  the  Aufidus  (Ofimto),  fiunous  in  dassicsl 
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and  Euroclydon  high  on  Helle's  wave;^  meantime,  let  our 
happy  piety  glorify  the  garden  rocks  with  snowdrop  circlet, 
and  breathe  the  spirit  of  Paradise,  where  life  is  wise  and 
innocent.' 

Maps  many  have  we,  now-a-days  clear  in  display  of 
earth  constituent,  air  current,  and  ocean  tide.  Shall  we 
ever  engrave  the  map  of  meaner  research,  whose  shadings 
shall  content  themselves  in  the  task  of  showing  the  depths 
or  drought, — ^the  calm,  or  trouble,  of  Human  C(Hnpassion? 

54.  For  this  is  ind^^i  all  that  is  noble  in  the  life  oi  Man, 
and  the  source  of  all  that  is  noble  in  the  speech  of  Man.^ 
Had  it  narrowed  itself  then,  in  those  days,  out  of  all  the 
world,  into  this  peninsula  between  Cockermouth  and  Shap? 

Not  altogether  so;  but  indeed  the  F^ocal  piety  seemed 
conclusively  to  have  retired  (or  excursed?)  into  that  mossy 
hermitage,  above  Little  Langdale.^  The  CTnvocal  piety, 
with  the  imcomplaining  sorrow,  of  Man,  may  have  a  some- 
what wider  range,  for  aught  we  know:  but  history  dis- 
regards those  items;  and  of  firmly  proclaimed  and  sweetly 
canorous  religion,  there  really  seemed  at  that  juncture  none 
to  be  reckoned  upon,  east  of  Ingleborough,  or  north  of 
CriffeL*     Only  under  Fumess  Fells,  or  by  Bolton  Priory, 

poetry  for  its  swift  and  violent  course  (Horace^  Odei,  iii.  30,  10 ;  iv.  9,  2 — qaoted 
by  Kuskin  in  VoL  XVIL  p.  547 ;  Vol  XX VL  p.  555;  and,  above,  p^  237).  Next 
he  passes  to  the  Dardanelles^  where  the  British  ileet  (as  the  ally  of  Russia  against 
Napoleon)  was  threatening  Constantinople.] 

^  [See  the  beginning  of  canto  ii.  of  Byron's  Bride  qf  Abydoe  (1813):  ''The 
winds  were  high  on  Hde's  wave,"  ete.] 
s  [See  Wordsworth's  piece  of  1803:— 

''Who  fimcied  what  a  pretty  sight 

This  Rock  would  be  if  edged  around 

With  living  snow-drops?  circlet  bright  1  .  .  . 

It  is  the  Spirit  of  Pkradise 

That  prompts  such  work,  a  Spirit  strong. 

That  gives  to  all  the  self-«ime  bent 

When  life  is  wise  and  innocent" — 
often  referred  to  bv  Rnskin :  see  Vol.  XL  p.  153 ;  VoL  XVIL  p.  422 ;  VoL  XXV. 
jL  zxzviiL;  and  below,  p.  487.] 

*  [On  this  subject  compare  Fore  Olavigera,  Letter  92  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  454),  and 
the  other  passages  there  noted.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  Wordsworth's  "  Inscriptions  supposed  to  be  found  in 
and  near  a  Hermit's  CelL"] 

*  [Ruskin  takes  the  mountain  Criffel,  because  it  is  just  south  of  Bums's  home 
(Dumfries),  and  Bums  is  one  of  the  three  minstreb  in  the  "carnal  orchestra'" 
named  above  (S  49).] 

XXXIV.  X 
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it  seems  we  can  still  write  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  stanzas 
on  the  force  of  Prayer,  Odes  to  Duty,  and  complimentary 
addresses  to  the  Deity  upon  His  endurance  for  adoration.^ 
Far  otherwise,  over  yonder,  by  Spezzia  Bay,  and  Ravenna 
Pineta,  and  in  ravines  of  Hartz.'  There,  the  softest  voices 
speak  the  wildest  words ;  and  Keats  discourses  of  Endymicm, 
Shelley  of  Demogorgon,  Groethe  of  Lucifer,  and  Biirger  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Death  unto  Death  • — ^while  even  Puritan 
Scotland  and  Episcopal  Anglia  produce  for  us  only  these 
three  minstrels^  of  doubtful  tone,  who  show  but  small  re- 
spect for  the  ^^unco  guid,"  put  but  limited  fSaith  in  gifted 
GilfiUan,  and  translate  with  unflinching  frankness  the  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore.^ 

55.  Dismal  the  aspect  of  the  spiritual  world,  or  at  least 
the  sound  of  it,  might  well  seem  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
Saints  (such  as  we  had)  of  the  period — dismal  in  angels' 

*  ''It  must  be  put  by  the  original,  staiusa  for  stanza,  and  verse  for 
verse;  and  you  will  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a 
bigoted  age  to  Churchmen,  on  the  score  of  Religion — and  so  tell  those 
buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Liturgy. 

<<  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I 
must  go  and  buffoon  with  the  rest.  My  daughter  AUegra  is  just  gone  with 
the  Countess  G.  in  Count  G/s  coach  and  six.  Our  old  Cardinal  is  dead, 
and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet — but  the  masquing  goes  on  the  same." 
(Letter  to  Murray,  S55th  in  Moore,  dated  Ravenna,  f^h.  7,  1820.)  ''A 
dreadfully  moral  place,  for  you  must  not  look  at  anybody's  wife,  except 
your  neighbour's.' 

1  [Here  the  references  are  to  the  EceieHaHical  Somn^;  The  F&ree  of  Proyer,  or 
The  Paundmg  qf  BoUon  Priory;  the  Ode  to  Duty;  and  the  following  passage  io 
the  Eaeuriion,  Book  iv. : — 

''Thou,  Thou  alone 
Art  everlasting,  and  the  blessed  spirits. 
Which  Thou  mcludest,  as  the  sea  her  waves : 
For  adoration  Thou  eodor'st"] 

*  [The  references  here  most  not  be  pressed  too  literally;  for  ELeats  wrote 
Bndymi&n  before  leaving  England  for  Itafy;  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound  was 
written  at  Rome,  and  not,  like  sevend  of  his  pieces,  at  Spezzia.] 

*  [In  the  ballad  of  Lenore,  whose  dead  lover  takes  horse  and  rides  with  her  to 
Death.  See,  again,  below,  §  60  (p.  330) ;  for  another  reference  to  the  ballad,  see 
VoL  XXXm.  p.  334.] 

*  [The  reference  is  to  the  three  named  in  §  49  (p  3l7)~to  Bums  and  his  Addren 
to  the  Unco  Quid;  Scott,  for  whoee  ''gifted  GUfillan"  (in  Wcmerl^,  ch.  xzxiv.), 
see  below,  §§  113,  119;  and  Byron  (vriiose  translation  of  the  first  canto  of  The 
Morgante  Magyiore  di  Metier  Luigi  Puki  was  written  at  Ravenna  in  1820).] 
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eyes  also  assuredly!  Yet  is  it  possible  that  the  dismalness 
in  angelic  sight  may  be  otherwise  quartered,  as  it  were, 
from  the  way  of  mortal  heraldry ;  and  that  seen,  and  heard, 
of  angels,^ — again  I  say — ^hesitatingly — is  it  possible  that 
the  goodness  of  the  Unco  Guid,  and  the  gift  of  Gilfillan, 
and  the  word  of  Mr.  Blattergowl,'  may  severally  not  have 
been  the  goodness  of  God,  the  gift  of  Grod,  nor  the  word 
of  God:  but  that  in  the  much  blotted  and  broken  efforts 
at  goodness,  and  in  the  careless  gift  which  they  themselves 
despised,^  and  in  the  sweet  ryme  and  murmur  of  their 
unpurposed  words,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had,  indeed, 
wfljidering,  as  in  chaos  days  on  lightless  waters,  gone  forth 
in  the  hearts  and  from  the  lips  of  those  other  three  strange 
prophets,  even  though  they  ate  forbidden  bread  by  the  altar 
of  the  poured-out  ashes,  and  even  though  the  wild  beast  of 
the  desert  found  them,  and  slew.' 

This,  at  least,  I  know,  that  it  had  been  well  for  England, 
though  all  her  other  prophets,  of  the  Press,  the  Parliament, 
the  Doctor's  chair,  and  the  Bishop's  throne,  had  fallen  silent ; 
so  only  that  she  had  been  able  to  understand  with  her  heart 
here  and  there  the  simplest  line  of  these,  her  despised. 

56.  I  take  one  at  mere  chance: 

"  Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gaxing  on  the  sky  ?  "  t 

Well,  I  don't  know ;  Mr.  Wordsworth  certainly  did,  and 
observed,  with  truth,  that  its  clouds  took  a  sober  colouring 
in  consequence  of  his  experiences.*    It  is  much  if,  indeed, 

*  See,  quoted  mjra  [p.  S^9],  the  moek,  by  Byron,  of  himself  and  all 
other  modem  poets,  Jnan,  canto  iii.  stanaa  80,  and  compare  canto  xiv. 
stamsa  8.  In  reference  of  future  quotations  the  first  numeral  will  stand 
always  for  canto ;  the  second  for  stanza ;  the  thirds  if  necessary,  for  line. 

f  Island^  ii.  \6,  where  see  context. 

1  [1  Tunothy  iii.  16.] 
*  [See  abore,  p.  307^  and  below^  p.  382.1 

'  [For  the  Bible  words  and  allusioos  in  this  sentence,  see  Genesis  i.  2 ;  1  Kings 
xiiL  3,  9,  19,  24.] 

^  [Again  a  reference  to  the  Ode  an  Intimationa  qf  Immortality : — 

'^  The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality."] 
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this  sadness  be  unselfish,  and  our  eyes  have  kept  loving 
watch  o'er  Man's  Mortality.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to 
make  any  one  now-a-days  believe  that  such  sobriety  can 
be ;  and  that  Turner  sav^  deeper  crimson  than  others  in  the 
clouds  of  Goldau.^  But  that  any  should  yet  think  the 
clouds  brightened  by  Man's  /^mortality  instead  of  dulled 
by  his  death, — ^and,  gazing  on  the  sky,  look  for  the  day 
v^rhen  every  eye  must  gaze  also— for  behold,  He  cometh  vnth 
clouds' — ^this  it  is  no  more  possible  for  Christian  England 
to  apprehend,  however  exhorted  by  her  gifted  and  guid. 

57.  "But  B3nron  was  not  thinJcing  of  such  things!" — 
He,  the  reprobate !  how  should  such  as  he  think  of  Christ  ? 

Perhaps  not  wholly  as  you  or  I  think  of  Him.  Take, 
at  chance,  another  line  or  two,  to  try: 

'^ Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  is  God's  daughter;* 
If  he  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now,  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land." 

*  Juan,  viii.  9;  but,  by  your^  Lordship's  quotation,  Wordsworth  says 
''instrument/' — not  "daughter."'*  Your  Lordship  had  better  have  said 
"In&nt"  and  taken  the  Woolwich  authorities  to  witness :«  only  Infimt 
would  not  hare  rymed. 

^  [See  Modem  Pamten,  roL  v.  (VoL  VII.  p.  438).] 

•  rReyelation  i.  7.] 

'  [Byron,  however,  was  quite  correct,  Raskin  being  misled  by  Wordsworth's 
subsequent  revision  (see  below,  p.  360).  Byron's  note  on  the  passage  in  Don  Juan 
was  as  follows: — 

^^{Thanksgiving  Ode,  January  18,  1810,  stanza  xii.  20-23) 

"  But  Thy*  most  dreaded  instrument. 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  Man — arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter, — 
Yea,  Carnage  is  Thy  daughter." 

*  "  To  wit,  the  Deity's :  this  is  perhaps  as  pretty  a  pedigree  for  murder  as  ever 
was  found  oat  bv  Garter  King  at  Arms.  What  would  have  been  said,  had  any 
free-spoken  people  discovered  such  a  lineage?'* 

Byron's  criticism  went  home,  and  Wordsworth,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  poems, 
revised  by  himself  (1845),  altered  the  lines  thus : — 

''But  Man  is  Thy  most  awful  instrument. 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent ; 
Thou  cloth'st  the  wicked  in  their  dazsling  mail. 
And  for  Thy  righteous  purpose  they  prevail." 

For  another  reference  by  Ruskin  to  the  passage,  see  BibU  qf  Amiene,  ch.  iv. 
§  33  n.  (VoL  XXXIII.  p.  146).] 

«  [For  the  ''Woolwich  Infant,"  see  Fon  Oavigera,  VoL  XXVU.  pp.  43,  140, 
142,  266;  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  153.] 
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Blasphemy,  cry  you,  good  reader?  Are  you  sure  you 
understand  it?  The  first  line  I  gave  you  was  easy  Bjrron 
— almost  shallow  Byron ;  these  are  of  the  man  in  his  depth, 
and  you  will  not  fathom  them,  like  a  tarn  ^ — nor  in  a  hurry. 
"Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land.''  How  d^ 
Carnage  behave  in  the  Holy  Land  then?  You  have  all 
been  greatly  questioning,  of  late,  whether  the  sun,  which 
you  find  to  be  now  going  out,  ever  stood  still.*  Did  you 
in  any  lagging  minute,  on  those  scientific  occasions,  chance 
to  reflect  what  he  was  bid  stand  still  for  ?  or  if  not — will 
you  please  look — and  what  also,  going  forth  again  as  a 
strong  man  to  run  his  course,'  he  saw,  rejoicing? 

**  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah  unto  Libnah — and  fought  against 
Libnah.  And  the  Lord  delivered  it  and  the  king  thereof  into  the  hand 
of  Israel,  and  he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls 
that  were  therein." 

And  from  Lachish  to  Eglon,  and  from  Eglon  to  Kirjath- 
Arba,  and  Sarah's  grave  in  the  Amorites'  land, 

''  and  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hills  and  of  the  south — and  of  the 
vale  and  of  the  springs,  and  all  their  kings:  he  left  none  remaining,  but 
utterly  destroyed  all  tlutt  breathed — as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  commanded."  ^ 

58.  Thus,  "it  is  written":*  though  you  perhaps  do  not 
so  often  hear  these  texts  preached  from,  as  certain  others 
about  taking  away  the  sins  of  the  world/  I  wonder  how 
the  world  would  like  to  part  with  them !  hitherto  it  has 
always  preferred  parting  first  with  its  life — and  Grod  has 
taken  it  at  its  word.    But  Death  is  not  His  Begotten  Son,^ 

[See  above,  §  49  n.  (p.  318}.] 

[See  Ruskin's  paper  on  ''Miracles/  above,  p.  117*] 

'Psalms  xix.  5 :  see  both  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  versions.] 

Joshua  X.  29,  30,  40.] 

[Matthew  iL  5,  etc] 

[For  instance,  John  i.  29;  iii.  17*] 

The  MS.  here  reads  differently: — 

''Bat  Death  is  not  His  dao^hter,  for  all  that;  not  even  the  death  of 
the  innocent  in  battle  camage--how  much  lees  that 
'whoee  threatened  sting 
Toms  Lifo  to  terror— even  though  in  its  sheath/ 

A  verv  notable  piece  of  theology,  jron  will  pleese  observe,  and  a  sound ; 
instesd  of  the  blasphemy  you  took  it  for. 

"The  real  blaq»hemy  is  in  picking  out  the  texts  of  the  Bible  that 
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for  all  that;  nor  is  the  death  of  the  innocent  in  battle 
carnage  His  '^instrument  for  working  out  a  pure  intent," 
as  Mr.  Wordsworth  puts  it;  but  Man's  instrument  for 
working  out  an  impure  one,  as  Byron  would  have  you  to 
know.  Theology  perhaps  less  orthodox,  but  certainly  more 
reverent; — neither  is  the  Woolwich  Infant  a  Child  of  God; 
neither  does  the  iron-clad  Thunderer  utter  thunders  of 
Grod — ^which  facts  if  you  had  had  the  grace  or  sense  to 
learn  from  Byron,  instead  of  accusing  him  of  blasphemy,  it 
had  been  better  at  this  day  for  you,  and  for  many  a  savage 
soul  also,  by  Euxine  shore,  and  in  Zulu  and  Afghan  lands.^ 
59.  It  was  neither,  however,  for  the  theology,  nor  tiie 
use,  of  these  Unes  that  I  quoted  them;  but  to  note  this 
main  point  of  Byron's  own  character.  He  was  the  first 
great  Englishman  who  felt  the  cruelty  of  war,  and,  in  its 
cruelty,  the  shame.  Its  guilt  had  been  known  to  Greorge 
Fox — its  folly  shown  practically  by  Penn.*  But  the  cam^ 
passion  of  the  pious  world  had  still  for  the  most  part  been 
shown  only  in  keeping  its  stock  of  Barabbases  unhanged  if 
possible :  and,  till  Byron  came,  neither  Kunersdorf,  Eylau,  nor 
Waterloo,'  had  taught  the  pity  and  the  pride  of  men  that 

''The  drying  ap  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore."  * 

*  Juan,  viii.  8;  compare  14,  and  63,  with  all  its  lovely  context  6l-€S: 
then  82,  and  afterwards  slowly  and  with  thorough  attention,  the  Devil's 
speech,  beginning,  ''Yes,  Sir,  you  forget"  in  scene  2  of  "The  Deformed 

please  yourself— and  aaying  that  God  couldn't  have  meant  the  others,  or 
really,  he  is  not  the  God  you  took  Him  for;  and  you  must  evolve  a 
better  one  out  of  jfour  mond  consciousness,  fbrsooth.  'Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  Image.  No ;— but  perhaps  an  Unmvea  one, 
always  on  aesthetic  principles,  maybe — an  improvement  on  the  Iniideal  God. 
It  was  not,  however  .  •  . 
On  the  picking  out  of  Bible  texts,  see  Vol.  XXVIL  p.  660.] 

^  [To  the  South  African  and  A^han  wars,  Ruskin  often  refers  in  a  like  sense: 
see  YoL  XXXIU.  p.  224  n.  But  of  the  Crimean  War  he  was  at  the  time  a  sup- 
porter: see  the  passage  about  "the  skeleton  of  the  Euxine"  in  Modem  Pomtert, 
voL  uL  (Vol.  V.  pp.  410-417).] 

«  pFor  another  reference  to  Fox,  the  Quaker,  see  VoL  XXVIL  p.  573 ;  to 
Penn  s  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  Ruskin  does  not  elsewhere  refer.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  see  A  Knight'e  Fiuthy 
ch.  xii.  (VoL  XXXI.  p.  479).  For  the  slaughter  at  £yku  and  Waterloo,  see 
"Modem  Warfiure"  in  Arrow  ^ the  Ckaoe,  below,  p.  423.] 
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Such  pacific  verse  would  not  indeed  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  Edinburgh  volunteers  on  Portobello  sands.^  But 
B3nx>n  can  write  a  battle  smig  too,  when  it  is  Au  cue  to 
fight.  If  you  look  at  the  introduction  to  the  ''Isles  of 
Greece/'  namely  the  85th  and  8dth  stanzas  of  the  8rd  canto 
of  Dan  Juan^  you  will  find — ^what  will  you  not  find,  if 
only  you  understand  them !  ''  He  **  in  the  first  line,  remem* 
bar,  means  the  tjrpical  modem  poet. 

"Thus  usually,  when  he  was  asked  to  singj 

He  gave  the  different  nations  something  national. 

'Twas  all  the  Mune  to  hhn— 'God  sare  the  King' 
Or  '9a  ira'  according  to  the  fashion  all; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  anything 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational: 

If  Pindar  sang  hone^races,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar? 

In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson; 

In  England  a  six-canto  ouarto  tale; 
In  Spain,  he'd  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war — much  the  same  in  Portugal; 
In  (Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's-*(see  what  says  de  Sta^l) 
In  lUly,  he'd  ape  the  '  Trecentisti ' ; 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t'  ye." 

60.  Note  first  here,  as  we  did  in  Scott,'  the  concentrat- 
ing and  foretelling  power.  The  ^'Grod  save  the  Queen" 
in  Enghmd,  faUen  hollow  now,  as  the  "Qa  ira"  in  France 
— ^not  a  man  in  France  knowing  where  either  France  or 
^^thaf  (whatever  ^'thaf  may  be)  is  going  to;  nor  the 
Queen  of  England  daring,  for  her  life,  to  ask  the  tiniest 
Englishman  to  do  a  single  thing  he  doesn't  like;' — nor 
any  salvation,  either  of  Queen  or  Realm,  being  any  more 
possible  to  Gk)d,  unless  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 

Transformed":  then  Sardanapalus's,  Act   i.  scene   2,    beginning,  ''He  is 

fone,   and  on   his   finger  bears  my  signet,"  and   finally   the   ''Vision   of 
adgment,"  stanias  S  to  5. 

1  [Which  Scott  W  joined  on  the  enrolment  of  the  Edinbargh  light  Horse 
in  1797 :  see  Lockhart,  toL  L  eh.  viii.  (ed.  1).] 
s  rSee  abore,  p.  d05.] 
*  [Compare  Utten  on  the  LordPe  Proper  (abore,  p.  220X] 
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Society:  then,  note  the  estimate  of  height  and  depth  in 
poetry,  swept  in  an  instant,  **high  lyric  to  low  raticmaL** 
Pindar  to  Pope  (knowing  Pope's  height,  too,  all  the  while, 
no  man  better^);  then,  the  poetic  power  of  France — ^re- 
sumed in  a  word — Stranger;  then  the  cut  at  Manmon^ 
entirely  deserved,  as  we  shall  see,'  yet  kindly  given,  for 
everything  he  names  in  these  two  stanzas  is  the  best  of  its 
kind;  then  Romance  in  Spain  <hi — ^the  last  war,  {present 
war  not  being  to  Spanish  poetical  taste);  then,  Goethe 
the  real  heart  of  all  Germany,  and  last,  the  aping  of  the 
Trecentisti  which  has  since  consummated  itsdif  in  Pre- 
Raphaelitism !  that  also  being  the  best  thing  Italy  has  done 
through  England,  whether  in  Rossetti's  *' blessed  damozels** 
or  Bume-Jones's  "days  of  creation.*'  Lastly  comes  the 
mock  at  himself  • — the  modem  English  Greek— (followed  up 
by  the  "degenerate  into  hands  like  mine"  in  the  song 
itself);  and  then — ^to  amazement,  forth  he  thunders  in  his 
Achilles-voice.  We  have  had  one  line  of  him  in  his  clear- 
ness— ^five  of  him  in  his  depth — ^sixteen  of  him  in  his  play. 
Hear  now  but  these,  out  of  his  whole  heart : — 

''What,— silent  yet?  and  silent  all? 
Ah  no,  the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  'Let  one  living  head, 
But  one,  arise — we  come — we  come:' 
— Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb." 

Resurrection,  this,  you  see  like  Bttrger's ;  but  not  of  death 
unto  death/ 

61.  <<  Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall"'  I  said  the 
whole  heart  of  Byron  was  in  this  passage.  First  its  com- 
passion, then  its  indignation,  and  the  third  element,  not 
yet  examined,  that  love  of  the  beauty  of  this  world  in 

^  [See  Byron's  vindication  of  Pope  in  his  ''Reply  to  Blackw90^$  Edinlmrjgh 
Magturine,"  voL  iv.  p.  489  in  his  Letten  and  JaumaU,  ed.  1900 ;  and  for  Raskin's 
own  appreciation  of  him.  see  Vol.  XVL  p.  446.] 

'  [See  below,  p.  347.] 


See  above,  p.  32<. 
(Bee  above,  p.  324.' 
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which  the  three — unholy — children,  of  its  Fiery  Furnace^ 
were  like  to  each  other;  but  Byron  the  widest-hearted. 
Scott  and  Bums  love  Scotland  more  than  Nature  itself: 
for  Bums  the  moon  must  rise  over  Cumnock  Hills,' — ^for 
Scott,  the  Rymer's  glen  divide  the  Eildons ; '  but,  for  Byron, 
Loch-na-Gar  with  Ida,  looks  o'er  Troy,  and  the  soft  mur- 
murs of  the  Dee  and  the  Bruar  change  into  voices  of  the 
dead  on  distant  Marathon.^ 

Yet  take  the  parallel  from  Scott,  by  a  field  oi  homelier 
rest: — 

'<And  silence  aids — though  the  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep. 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude. 
So  stillj  is  the  solitude. 

Nought  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  our  Lady's  Chapel  low. 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fisthers  phiyed."^ 

1  [Daniel  Ui.l 

'  [See  the  lines  from  Bums's  Death  and  Doctor  Hombook^  quoted  ui  VoL  III. 

p.  m.] 

'  [It  was  Michael  Soott,  the  wisard,  who  ''deft  £ildon  Hills  in  three":  see 
Lmf  qf  the  Ltut  Minstrei,  canto  iL  stanza  13,  and  Scott's  note  there.  Among  the 
Eildons  Is  ScoU's  ''The  Rvmer's  Glen,"  the  traditional  scene  of  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune's  interview  with  the  Queen  of  Faerie :  see  Lockhart,  L  110,  ▼.  280,  and 
vii.  286  (ed.  1869).] 

^  [Here  Rnskin  first  quotes  from  Byron  himself: — 

"  He  who  first  met  the  Highland's  swelling  blue 
Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindr^  hue, 
Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  fiuniliar  fiu». 
And  oksp  the  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace  •  .  . 
The  infimt  rapture  still  survived  the  boy. 
And  Loch  na  Garr  with  Ida  looked  o'er  Troy." 

{The  lekmdj  1828,  canto  iL  stanza  12.)  He  then  applies  the  sentiment  of  the  lines 
to  the  pathos  winch  Byron  puts  into  his  descriptions  of  Marathon  {Cfhilde  Harold, 
canto  ii.  88  «m.,  and  Don  Juan,  canto  iii. :  "The  mountains  look  on  Marathon,''  etc). 
For  Byron's  love  of  Lachin  y  Gair  (or  Loch  na  Garr),  see  the  poem  in  Houre  qf 
Jdknese,  and  compare  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  882.] 
'  [Introduction  to  canto  ii.  of  MarmUm.'] 
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And  last  take  the  same  note  of  sorrow — with  Bums's 
finger  on  the  fall  of  it : 

''  Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens. 
Ye  hazly  shaws  and  briery  dens, 
Ye  bomies,  wimplin'  down  your  glens 

Wi'  toddlin'  din,   , 
Or  foamin'  Strang  wi'  hasty  stens 

Frae  lin  to  lin/'  i 

62.  As  you  read,  one  after  another,  these  fragments  of 
chant  by  the  great  masters,  does  not  a  sense  come  upon 
you  of  some  element  in  their  passion,  no  less  than  m  their 
sound,  diflTerent,  specifically,  from  that  of  «  Parching  summer 
hath  no  warrant "  ? '  Is  it  more  profane,  think  you — or  more 
tender — ^nay,  perhaps,  in  the  core  of  it,  more  true  ? 

For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that 

**  Wharfe,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voiee,"' 

is  this  disposition  of  the  river's  mind  to  pensive  psalmody 
quite  logically  accounted  for  by  the  previous  statement, 
(itself  by  no  means  rhjrthmically  dulcet,)  that 

''The  boy  is  in  the  arms  of  Wharfe, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force"? 

Or,  when  we  are  led  into  the  improving'  reflection, 

''  How  sweet  were  leisure,  could  it  yield  no  more 
Than  'mid  this  wave-washed  churehyard  to  recline, 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine !  "  ^ 

— is  the  divinity  of  the  extract  assured  to  us  by  its  being 
made  at  leisure,  and  in  a  reclining  attitude — as  compared 
with  the  meditations  of  otherwise  active  men,  in  an  erect 
one?      Or    are   we   perchance,    many   of    us,    still    erring 


»  [  JSft 

«[s« 

»[W< 


Ekjfy  on  Cktptttin  Matthew  Henderton.] 

See  above,  §  6S  (p.  322).] 

Wordsworth,  The  Force  of  Prayer:  quoted  also  in  Modem  PM$Uere.  vd.  iv. 
(VoL"VI,  p.  3a5)J 

*  [No.  31  of  The  River  Duddon:  a  Seriee  qf  Sonnete.    In  the  seoond  of  the  lines 
here  quoted,  Wordsworth  wrote  ''that,"  not  ''this."] 
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somewhat  in  our  notions  alike  of  Divinity  and  Humanity, 
poetical  eictraction,  and  moral  position? 

8&  On  the  chance  of  its  being  so,  might  I  ask  hearing 
tar  just  a  few  words  moi*e  of  the  school  of  Belial  ? 

Their  occasion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  quite  unjusti- 
fiable one.  Some  very  wicked  people — ^mutineers,  in  fact 
— have  retired,  misanthn^ically,  into  an  unfrequented  part 
of  the  country,  and  there  find  themselves  safe  indeed,  but 
extremely  thirsty.  Whereupon  Byron  thus  gives  them  to 
drink: — 

''A  little  streani  came  tonbliDg  firom  the  height 
And  9tntfgling  into  oeean  as  it  might. 
Its  bounoing  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray 
And  gushed  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray, 
Close  on  the  wild  wide  ocean^ — ^yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  Innocence;  and  more  secure. 
Its  silver  torrent  glittered  o'er  the  deep 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep^ 
While,  far  below,  the  rast  and  sullen  swell 
Of  ocean's  Alpine  asure  rose  and  fell."  * 

Now,  I  heg,  with  such  authority  as  an  old  workman  may 
take  concerning  his  trade,  having  also  looked  at  a  waterfall 
or  two  in  my  time,  and  not  unirequently  at  a  wave,  to 
assure  the  reader  that  here  is  entirely  first-rate  literary 
work.  Though  Lucifer  himself  had  written  it,  the  thing  is 
itself  good,  and  not  only  so,  but  unsurpassably  good,  the 
closing  line  being  probably  the  best  concerning  the  sea  yet 
written  by  the  race  of  the  sea-kings. 

64.  But  Lucifer  himself  could  not  have  written  it; 
neither  any  servant  of  Lucifer.^     I  do  not  doubt  but  that 

*  IsUmd,  iii.  S,  and  compare^  of  shore  surf,  the  "  slings  its  high  flakes, 
shivered  into  sleet"  of  stansa  7.' 

^  [In  place  of  this  brief  tentence,  the  MS.  has : — 

^'1  tell  yon  this,  mind  vou,  in  my  old  name  and  fiunilty  of  'author  of 
Modem  Painters' — haying  looked  at  a  water&ll  or  two  in  my  time,  and 
not  onfreqaently  at  a  waTe,  and  got  some  things  £urly  well  said,  though 
I  say  it^  concerning  both ;  and  on  such  standing^  or  redination,  do  fiitrther 
certify  you  that  neither  I  in  my  weakness,  nor  Byron  in  his  might,  could 
either  of  us  have  said  one  right  word  of  these  lovely  and  miffhty  things, 
but  that  we  both  of  us  had  in  our  hearts  reverence  fbr  the  Laws  of  God 
and  pitY  for  the  creatures  of  earth."] 

*  [For  an  additional  passage,  giving  an  analysis  of  these  lines>  see  below,  p.  99G.] 
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most  readers  were  surprised  at  my  sajdng,  in  the  close  of 
my  first  paper,  that  B3nron*s  "style**  depended  in  any  wise 
on  his  views  respecting  the  Ten  Commandments.^  That  so 
all-important  a  thing  as  ''  style  **  should  depend  in  the  least 
upon  so  ridiculous  a  thing  as  moral  sense :  or  that  Allegra*s 
father,  watching  her  drive  by  in  Count  G.*s  coach  and  six,' 
had  any  remnant  of  so  ridiculous  a  thing  to  guide,— or 
check, — his  poetical  passion,  may  alike  seem  more  than 
questionable  to  the  liberal  and  chaste  philosophy  of  the  exist- 
ing British  public.  But,  first  of  all,  putting  the  question  of 
who  writes  or  speaks  aside,  do  you,  good  reader,  kruyw  good 
"style**  when  you  get  it?*  Can  you  say,  of  half-a-dozen 
given  lines  taken  anywhere  out  of  a  novel,  or  poem,  or  play, 
That  is  good,  essentially,  in  style,  or  bad,  essentially?  and 
can  you  say  why  such  half-dozen  lines  are  good,  or  bad? 

65.  I  imagine  that  in  most  cases,  the  reply  would  be 
given  with  hesitation;  yet  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
patience,  and  take  some  accurate  pains,  I  can  show  you  the 
main  tests  of  style  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of  pages. 

I  take  two  examples  of  absolutely  perfect,  and  in 
manner  highest,  ue.  kingly,  and  heroic,  style:  the  first 
example  in  expression  of  anger,  the  second  of  love. 

(1)  ''We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us, 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  Other's  crown  into  the  hasard."^ 


>  [See  above,  p.  302.] 

«    See  above,  p.  324  ik] 

'  [llie  first  draft  has  a  different  passage  here : — 

''What  is  meant  by  style  in  &ie  constant  tense  of  exact  scholarship  is 
literally  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  Truth ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the 
methoa  of  language  bv  which  any  true  thing  may  be  most  clearlv  both 
uttered  and  estabushea ;  and  it  is  so  necessarily  and  by  law  of  destiny 
this,  that  the  fiirther  reversed  necessity  follows — namely,  that  whether  in 

rinting,  sculpture,  or  literature,  only  a  truk  thing  can  be  well  SAn>. 
have  put  this  sentence  in  capitals,  heing  the  sum  of  what  concerning  all 
the  arts  of  my  life  has  been  all  spent  in  learning,  though  hitherto  wiwted 
in  asserting  to  a  general  public  which  had  establ^hed  its  fidth  not  only  in 
the  expediency,  but  the  pleasantness  and  artistic  loveliness,  of  Lie8.*n 
*  [KingHenry  V.,  Act  i.  sc.  2 :  compare  ElemenU  of  Prowdy,  §  41  (VoL  XXXL 
p.  371).    The  lines  are  referred  to  also  in  Fori  Olooigera,  Letter  14  (Vol.  XXVII. 
p.  2U).]  ^^ 
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(2)  ''  Mr  gracious  Silence,  hail ! 

Would'st  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  come  coffin'd  home 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph?     Ah,  lay  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons."^ 

66.  Let  US  note,  point  by  point,  the  conditions  of  great- 
ness common  to  both  these  passages,  so  opposite  in  temper. 

(A.)  Absolute  command  over  all  passion,  however  in- 
tense; this  the  first-of-first  conditions,  (see  the  King's  own 
sentence  just  before,  *^  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian 
King,  Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject  As  are 
our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons ") ;  and  with  this  self- 
command,  the  supremely  survejdng  grasp  of  every  thought 
that  is  to  be  uttered,  before  its  utterance ;  so  that  each  may 
come  in  its  exact  place,  time,  and  connection.  The  slightest 
hurry,  the  misplacing  of  a  word,  or  the  unnecessary  accent 
on  a  syllable,  would  destroy  the  '*  style  **  in  an  instant. 

(B.)  Choice  of  the  fewest  and  simplest  words  that  can 
be  found  in  the  compass  of  the  language,  to  express  the 
thing  meant:  these  few  words  being  also  arranged  in  the 
most  straightforward  and  intelligible  way;  allowing  inver- 
sion only  when  the  subject  can  be  made  primary  without 
obscurity:  (thus,  '^his  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank 
you  for**  is  better  than  "we  thank  you  for  his  present  and 
your  pains,**  because  the  Dauphin's  gift  is  by  courtesy  put 
before  the  Ambassador's  pains;  but  '^when  to  these  balls 
our  rackets  we  have  matched  **  would  have  spoiled  the  style 
in  a  momoit,  because — I  was  going  to  have  said,  ball  and 
racket  are  of  equal  rank,  and  therefore  only  the  natural 
order  proper;  but  also  here  the  natural  order  is  the  desired 
one,  the  English  racket  to  have  precedence  of  the  French 
ball  In  the  fourth  line  the  "in  France'*  comes  first,  as 
announcing  the  most  important  resolution  of  action;  the 
"by  Grod*s  grace"  next,  as  the  only  condition  rendering 
resolution  possible;  the  detail  of  issue  follows  with  \ke 
strictest  limit  in  the  final  word.    The  King  does  not  say 

1  [C^riolamu,   Act   iL    sc.    1 :    compare   Modem   Painters,  vol.   ii.   (VoL    IV. 
P^  227).] 
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«  danger/'  £eu*  less  **  dishonour,"  but  **  hazard  "  only ;  of  that 
he  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure. 

67.  (C.)  Perfectly  emphatic  and  clear  utterance  of  the 
chosen  words;  slowly  in  the  degree  of  their  importance, 
with  omission  however  of  every  word  not  absolutely  re- 
quired ;  and  natural  use  of  the  familiar  contractions  of  final 
dissyllable.  Thus  *'play  a  set  shall  strike  **  is  better  than 
<<  play  a  set  that  shall  s^ike,"*  and  **  matched "  is  kingly  short 
— ^no  necessity  of  metre  could  have  excused  *^ matched" 
instead.  On  the  contrary,  the  three  first  words,  **We  are 
glad,"  would  have  been  spoken  by  the  king  more  slowly  and 
fully  than  any  other  syllables  in  the  whole  passage,  first 
pronouncing  the  kingly  '*we"  at  its  proudest,  and  then  the 
*'are"  as  a  continuous  state,  and  then  the  ^^glad,"  as  the 
exact  contrary  of  what  the  ambassadors  expected  him  to  be.* 

(D.)  Absolute  spontaneity  in  doing  all  this,  easily  and 
necessarily  as  the  heart  beats.  The  king  cannot  speak  other- 
wise than  he  does — ^nor  the  hero.  The  words  not  merely 
come  to  them,  but  are  compelled  to  them.  Even  lisping 
numbers  '^come,"^  but  mighty  numbers  are  ordained,  and 
inspired. 

(£.)  Melody  in  the  words,  changeable  with  their  passion, 
fitted  to  it  exactly,  and  the  utmost  of  which  the  language 
is  capable — ^the  melody  in  prose  being  Eolian  and  variable — 
in  verse,  nobler  by  submitting  itself  to  stricter  law.  1  will 
enlarge  upon  this  point  presently. 

(F.)  Utmost  spiritual  contents  in  the  words;  so  that 
each  carries  not  only  its  instant  meaning,  but  a  cloudy 
companionship  of  higher  or  darker  meaning  according  to  the 
passion — ^nearly  always  indicated  by  metaphor :  "  play  a  set " 

*  A  modem  editor — of  whom  I  will  not  use  the  expresuoos  which 
occur  to  me — finding  the  ''we"  a  redundant  syllable  in  the  iambic  line, 
prints,  "  we're."  *  It  is  a  little  thing — but  I  do  not  recollect,  in  the  forty 
years  of  my  literary  experience,  any  piece  of  editor's  retouch  quite  so  base. 
But  I  don't  read  the  new  editions  much  :  that  must  be  allowed  for. 

^  [Pope,  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot:  Proiooue  to  the  Satires,  line  127.] 

*  [See  The  Worke  qf  Shakespeare,  edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  1875.] 
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— sometimes  by  abstraction — (thas  in  the  second  passage 
«« silence''  for  siloit  one)  sometimes  by  descripticm  instead 
of  direct  epithet  (''coffined"  fw  dead)  but  always  indicative 
of  there  beii^  more  in  the  speaker^s  mind  than  he  has  said, 
or  than  he  can  say,  fiill  though  his  sa3ring  be.  On  the 
quantity  of  this  attendant  fiihiess  depends  the  majesty  of 
style;  that  is  to  say,  virtually,  on  the  quantity  of  contained 
thought  in  briefest  words,  such  thought  being  primarily 
loving  and  true :  and  this  the  sum  of  all — that  nothing  can 
be  well  said,  but  with  truth,  nor  beautifully,  but  by  love. 

68.  These  are  the  essential  conditions  of  noble  speech  in 
prose  and  verse  alike,  but  the  adoption  of  the  form  of 
verse,  and  especially  r3rmed  verse,  means  the  addition  to  all 
these  qualities  of  one  more;  of  music,  that  is  to  say,  not 
£olian  merely,  but  ApoUine;  a  construction  or  architecture 
of  words  fitted  and  befitting,  imder  external  laws  of  time 
and  harmony. 

When  B3rron  says  "rhyme  is  of  the  rude,"*  he  means 

*  hland,  ii.  5.  I  was  going  to  say,  ''Look  to  the  context,"  but  am 
fain  to  give  it  here;  for  the  stanza,  learned  by  heart,  ought  to  be  our 
scbool-introdttction  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

''Such  was  this  dittj  of  Tradition's  days. 
Which  to  the  dead  a  liugeriug  fiune  couveys 
In  song,  where  &me  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  divine ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 
Bat  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  himd,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-cherish'd  ballad's  sim^e  stave. 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mineled  with  the  wave. 
Or  m>m  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side. 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide. 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear ; 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  sages'  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 
Attract,  when  History's  volumes  are  a  toil — 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude. 
But  such  inq^red  the  Norseman's  solitude^ 
Who  came  and  conquer'd ;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civiluie. 
Exist;  and  what  can  our  accompltsh'd  art 
Of  verse  do  more  than  reaeh  the  awaken'd  heart?  " 
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that  Bums  needs  it, — ^while  Hemy  the  Fifth  does  not,  nor 
Plato,  nor  Isaiah — ^yet  in  this  need  of  it  by  the  simple, 
it  becomes  all  the  more  rdigious:  and  thus  the  loveliest 
pieces  of  Christian  language  are  all  in  ryme — ^the  best  of 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Douglas,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Sidney. 
69.  I  am  not  now  able  to  keep  alnreast  with  the  tide  of 
modem  scholarship;  (nor,  to  say  the  tmth,  do  I  make  the 
effort,  the  first  ec^e  of  its  waves  being  mostly  muddy,  and 
apt  to  make  a  shallow  sweep  of  the  shore  refuse:)  so  that 
I  have  no  better  book  of  reference  by  me  than  the  con- 
fused essay  on  the  antiquity  of  ryme  at  the  ead  of  Tumer^s 
AnglO'ScLxons}  I  cannot  howevar  conceive  a  more  inte- 
resting piece  of  work,  if  not  yet  done,  than  the  collection  of 
sifted  earliest  fragments  known  of  rjrmed  song  in  European 
languages.  Of  Eastem  I  know  nothing;  but,  this  side 
Hellespont,  the  substance  of  the  matter  is  all  given  in  King 
Canute's  impromptu 

''Gaily''  (or  it  it  sweetly?— I  forget  which,  and  it's  no  matter*)  ''sang  the 

monks  of  Ely, 
As  Knut  the  king  came  sailing  by;" 

much  to  be  noted  by  any  who  make  their  religion  lugu- 
brious, and  their  Sunday  the  eclipse  of  the  week.'  And 
observe  further,  that  if  Milton  does  not  ryme,  it  is  because 
his  faculty  of  Song  was  concerning  Loss,  chiefly;  and  he 
has  little  more  than  faculty  of  Croak,  concerning  Gain; 
while  Dante,  though  modem  readers  never  go  further  with 
him  than  into  the  Pit,^  is  stayed  only  by  Casella  in  the 
ascent  to  the  Rose  of  Heaven.*  So,  Gibbon  can  write  in 
his  manner  the  Fall  of  Rome;  but  Virgil,  in  his  manner, 

>  [^'Euay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Rime  in  Europe/  roL  ^  _pp.  652-600  in 
Sharon  Tamer's  HiHorjf  qf  England,  1836  (vols.  L-ui.  being  tlie  JStkoty  qf  Angh- 
Stuearut),  There  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the  origin  of  rhymed  verse  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  Archbishop  Trench's  Sacred  Latin  iV^fi^.l 

*  [It  is  '^ merrily" ;  for  the  original  lines  in  Anglo-Saxon,  see  the  Ely  Chronicle 
given  at  vol.  iii.  p.  605  of  Thomas  Gale's  SUtorim  Britanniem,  Sawonkm,  Angkn 
DaniciB  8erintare»,  xv.,  1691.  For  Raskin's  early  note  of  the  lines,  see  PiwlerUa, 
I  S  205.] 

»  [See  PntterUa,  i.  S  21  (VoL  XXXV.).]  

*  [Compare  Vol.  XXIL  p.  101  and  n.,  and  YoL  XXVIL  p.  410.] 

«  [Purgatario,  iL  107  9eq.:  see  Vol.  XV.  p.  205  n.,  and  V<H.  VII.  p.  482.] 
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the  rise  of  it ;  and  finally  Douglas,  in  fns  manner,  bursts  into 
such  rymed  passion  of  praise  both  of  Rome  and  Virgil,  as 
befits  a  Christian  Bishop,  and  a  good  subject  of  the  Holy 
See: — 

'' Master  of  Masters — sweet  source,  and  springing  well. 
Wide  where  over  all  rings  thy  heavenly  beU; 

Why  should  I  then  with  dull  forehead  and  vain. 

With  rude  ingene,  and  barane,  emptive  brain. 

With  bad  harsh  speech,  and  lewit  barbare  tongue 

Plresume  to  write,  where  thy  sweet  bell  is  rung. 

Or  counterfeit  thy  precious  wordis  dear? 

Na,  na — not  so;  but  kneel  when  I  them  hear.  .  .  . 

But  farther  more — and  lower  to  descend 

Forgive  me,  Virgil,  if  I  thee  offend; 

Pardon  thy  scolwr,  suffer  him  to  ryme 

Since  thou  wast  but  ane  mortal  man  sometime."^ 

"Before  honour  is  humility.'**  Does  not  clearer  light 
come  for  you  on  that  law  after  reading  these  nobly  pious 
words?  And  note  you  whose  humility?  How  is  it  that 
the  soimd  of  the  bdl  comes  so  instinctively  into  his  chim- 
ing verse  ?  This  gentle  singer  is  the  son  of— Archibald 
Bell-the-Catl* 

70.  And  now  perhaps  you  can  read  with  right  sympathy 
the  scene  in  Marmion  between  his  father  and  King  James: — 

''His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took — 
'Now,  by  the  Bruce's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive. 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live. 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old 
I  well  may  say  of  you, — 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold. 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold. 
More  tender  and  more  true : ' 
And  while  the  king  his  hand  did  strain 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain."^ 

I  believe  the  most  infidel  of  scholastic  readers  can 
scarcely  but  perceive  the  relation  between  the  sweetness, 

'  [From  the  Prelaoe  of  Bishop  Douglas's  translation  of  the  ^neid  (as  quoted 
above,  p.  300  n.\  p.  3  (Imes  12,  13,  23-28)  and  p.  11  (hues  41-44}.] 

»  [Proverbs  xv.  33.] 

*  [Gawin  Douglas,  third  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Angus  (1449-1514). 
who  declared  to  his  confederates  that  he  woold  bell*  the  cat— i.0.,  Idll  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  the  hated  fiivoorite  of  James  III.]  ^  [Canto  v.  stansa  16.] 

XXXIV,  Y 
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simplicity,  and  melody  of  expression  in  these  passages,  and 
the  gentleness  of  the  passions  they  express,  while  men  who 
are  not  scholastic,  and  yet  are  true  scholars,  will  recognize 
furthar  in  them  that  the  simplicity  of  the  educated  is 
lovelier  than  the  simplicity  of  the  rude.  Hear  next  a  piece 
of  Spenser's  teaching  how  rudeness  itself  may  become  more 
beautiful  even  by  its  mistakes,  if  the  mistakes  are  made 
lovingly : — 

''Ye  shepherdi'  daughters  that  dwell  on  the  green, 

Hye  you  there  apace; 
Let  none  come  there  but  that  rirginj  been 

To  adorn  her  grace: 
And  when  jou  oome^  whereas  she  in  place, 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  dkigfOLce 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 

And  gird  in  your  waste^ 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  taudry  lace. 

Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  cuUumbine 

With  gyllifiowers; 
Bring  coronations,  and  sops  in  wine. 

Worn  of  paramours ; 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffiulowndilUes 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies; 

The  pretty  paunce 

And  the  chevisaunce 
Shall  match  with  the  £dr  fiowre-delice."  * 

71.  Two  short  pieces  more  only  of  master  song,  and  we 
have  enough  to  test  all  by: — 

(1)  ''No  more,  no  more,  since  thou  art  dead. 
Shall  we  e'er  bring  coy  brides  to  bed, 
No  more,  at  yearly  festivab, 
We  cowslip  balls 
Or  chains  of  columbines  shall  make, 
^    For  this  or  that  occasion's  sake. 
No,  no!  our  maiden  pleasures  be 
Wrapt  in  thy  winding-sheet  with  thee."t 

*  ShephertTs  Calendar.  '' Coronatidn,"  loyal-pastoral  for  Carnation;  ''sops 
in  wine,'  jolly-pastoral  for  double  pink;  "paunce,"  thoughtless  pastoral 
for  pansy;  "chevisaunce,"  I  don't  know  Tnot  in  Gerarde^);  " flowre-delice " 
— pronounce  dellice — half  made  up  of  "delicate"  and  "delicioaa." 

t  Herrick,  Dirge  far  Jephihah'i  Daughter. 

1  ["Not  identified;  Dr.  Prior  has  soggasted  the  wall-flower"  (New  Engiuk 
IHetionaryy] 
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(S)  ''Death  is  now  the  phoenix  nest. 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 
Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she: 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be."* 

72.  If  now,  with  the  echo  of  these  perfect  verses  in 
your  mind,  you  turn  to  Byron,  and  glance  over,  or  recall 
to  memory,  enough  of  him  to  give  means  of  exact  com- 
parison, you  will,  or  should,  recognize  these  following  kinds 
of  mischief  in  him.  First,  if  any  one  offends  him — as  for 
instance  Mr.  Southey,  or  Lord  Elgin  ^ — ^^his  manners  have 
not  that  repose  that  marks  the  caste,"'  etc.  This  defect 
in  his  Lordship's  style,  being  myself  scrupulously  and  even 
painfully  reserved  in  the  use  of  vituperative  language,  I 
need  not  say  how  deeply  I  deplore,  t 

Secondly.  In  the  best  and  most  violet-bedded  bits  of  his 
work  there  is  yet,  as  compared  with  Elizabethan  and  earlier 
verse,  a  strange  taint;  and  indefinable — evening  flavour  of 
Covent  Garden,  as  it  were; — not  to  say,  escape  of  gas 
in  the  Strand.  That  is  simply  what  it  proclaims  itself— 
London  air.  If  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Green-head 
Ghyll,  things  would  of  course  have  been  different.  But  it 
was  his  fate  to  come  to  town — modem  town — ^like  Michael's 
son;'  and  modem  London  (and  Venice)  are  answerable  for 
the  state  of  their  drains,  not  Byron. 

Thirdly.  His  melancholy  is  without  any  relief  whatso- 
ever; his  jest  sadder  than  his  earnest;  while,  in  Elizabethan 
work,  all  lament  is  full  of  hope,  and  all  pain  of  balsam. 

Of  this  evil  he  has  himself  told  you  the  cause  in  a 

*  PastiaruUe  Pilgrim. 

f  In  this   point  compare  the   Curse  of  Mnerva  with  the   Tean  of  the 
Muse*.* 

*  [For  Byron  on  Southey,  see,  e,g.,  Don  Juan,  i.  222,  x.  13 ;  and  on  Elgin,  the 
Curse  qf  Mmerva.] 

*  rTennyson :  Ladif  Clara  Vers  de  VereA 

»  [See  Wordflworth's  Michael  (compare  Vol.  IV.  p.  393),  of  which  the  scone  ia 
laid  '^np  the  tumoltuoiu  brook  of  Groen-head  Ghyll."]  

*  pTo  the  Curse  uf  Mmerva,  there  is  a  reference  in  VoL  XTV.  p.   160.    For 
Rnakm's  numerous  rdTerences  to  Spenser,  see  the  General  Index.] 
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single  line,  prophetic  of  all  things  since  and  now.     **  Where 
he  gazed,  a  gloom  pervaded  space."** 

So  that,  for  instance,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  a  visit 
to  town,  being  an  exemplary  early  riser,  could  walk,  felici- 
tous, on  Westminster  Bridge,  remarking  how  the  city  now 
did  like  a  garment  wear  the  beauty  of  the  morning;^ 
B3rron,  rising  somewhat  later,  contemplated  only  the  garment 
which  the  beauty  of  the  morning  had  by  that  time  received 
for  wear  from  the  city:  and  again,  while  Mr.  Wcwdsworth, 
in  irrepressible  religious  rapture,  calls  God  to  witness  that 
the  houses  seem  asleep,  Byron,  lame  demon  as  he  was, 
flying  smoke-drifted,  unroofs  the  houses  at  a  glance,  and 
sees  what  the  mighty  cockney  heart  of  them  contains  in 
the  still  lying  of  it,  and  moII  stir  up  to  purpose  in  the 
waking  business  of  it, 

'*Thc  sordor  of  civilization,  mixed 
With  all  the  passions  which  Man's  ML  hath  fixed."  f 

78.  Fourthly,  with  this  steadiness  of  bitter  melancholy, 
there  is  joined  a  sense  of  the  material  beauty,  both  of  inani- 
mate nature,  the  lower  animals,  and  human  beings,  which 
in  the  iridescence,  colour-depth,  and  morbid  (I  use  the  word 
deliberately)  mystery  and  softness  of  it, — ^with  other  qualities 
indescribable  by  any  single  words,  and  only  to  be  analysed 

♦  "He/' — Lucifer;  (Vision  of  Judgment,  24).  It  is  precisely  becaiue 
Bjron  was  not  his  servant,^  that  he  could  see  the  gloom.  To  the  Devil's 
true  servants^  their  Master's  presence  brings  both  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity; with  a  delightful  sense  of  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue;  and  of 
the  "progress"  of  things  in  general: — in  smooth  sea  and  fair  weather, — 
and  with  no  need  either  of  helm  touchy  or  oar  toil :  as  when  once  one  is 
well  within  the  edge  of  Maelstrom. 

j*  Island,  ii.  4 ;  perfectly  orthodox  theology,  you  observe ;  no  denial  of 
the  fall, — nor  substitution  of  Bacterian  birth  for  it.  Nay,  nearly  Evangelical 
theology^  in  contempt  for  the  human  heart;  but  with  deeper  than  Evan- 
gelical humility,  acknowledging  also  what  is  sordid  in  its  civilization. 

"  [Sonnet  Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  September  3,  1802: — 
''The  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beautv  of  the  morning  .  .  . 
Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep. 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still"] 
«  [See  above,  p.  333.] 
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by  extrane  care, — is  found,  to  the  fidl,  only  in  five  men 
that  I  know  of  in  moda*n  times ;  namely,  Rousseau,  Shelley, 
Bjnron,  Tun^r,  and  myself,^ — differing  totally  and  through* 
out  the  entire  group  of  us,  from  the  delight  in  clear-$trud£ 
beauty  of  Angelico  and  the  Trecentisti;  and  sqmrated, 
much  more  singularly,  from  the  cheerful  joys  of  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  and  Scott,  by  its  unaccountable  affectiooi  for 
**  Rokkes  blak" '  and  other  forms  of  terror  and  power,  such 
as  those  of  the  ice-oceans,  which  to  Shakespeare  were  only 
Alpine  riieum;^  and  the  Via  Malas  and  Diabolic  Bridges 
which  Dante  would  have  condenmed  none  but  lost  souls 
to  climb,  or  cross;*— all  this  love  of  impending  mountains, 
ooiled  thunder-clouds,  and  dangerous  sea,  leing  joined  in 
us  with  a  sulky,  almost  ferine,  love  of  retreat  in  valleyis  of 
Charmettes,*  gulphs  of  Spezzia,  ravines  of  Oljnnpus,  low 
lodgings  in  Chelsea,  and  close  brushwood  at  Coniston. 

74.  And,  lastly,  also  in  the  whole  group  of  us,  glows 
volcanic  instinct  of  Astraean  justice*  returning  not  to,  but 
up  out  of^  the  earth,  which  virill  not  at  all  suffer  us  to 
rest  any  more  in  Pope's  serene  "whatever  is,  is  right";' 
but  holds,  on  the  contrary,  profound  conviction  that  about 
ninety*nine  hundredths  of  whatever  at  present  is,  is  wrong : 
conviction  making  four  of  us,  according  to  our  sevend 
manners,  leaders  of  revolution  for  the  poor,  and  declarers 
oi  political  doctrine  monstrous  to  the  ears  of  mercenary 
mankind;  and  driving  the  fifth,  less  sanguine,  into  mere 
painted-melody  of  lament  over  the  fallacy  of  Hope  and  the 
implaeableness  of  Fate.* 

1  [For   Rnskin's   kinship   with  Rousseau,  see  his  letters  in  Vol   XVIIJ.    pp. 
xriii.^  Ixii. ;  for  Bjron,  as  one  of  his  masters,  PrdUerita^  i.   §§  183-174 ;  and 
for  his  early  sympathy  with  Shelley,  VoL  I.  p.  253  n.    For  Tumer^s  sympathy 
■    ~  VoL  XIIL  p.  143,  and  V<^  XXT"-        


[King  Henry  F.,  Act  iii.  sc.  5.] 
'On  Dante's  view  of  moontains,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  303.] 
For  Ruskin's  visit  to  '^  Les  Cbannettes,"  the  house  near  Chamh^ry  occupied 


by  Rousseau  and  Madame  de  Varens^  see  Praterita,  ii.  §  210.] 


•  rSee  above^  p.  316.} 
^  lEssayan  Many  £pu 

•  [For  Turner's  writte 


,  Epistle  I.  (last  line).] 

written  Fallacies  qf  Hope^  from  which  he  used  to  quote  lines  in 
order'  to  point  the  moral  of  his  pictures  of  ''the  implaeableness  of  Fate,"  see 
VoL  VIL  p.  386,  and  VoL  XII.  p.  125.] 
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In  B3rron  the  indignation,  the  sorrow,  and  the  effort 
are  joined  to  the  death:  and  they  are  the  parts  of  his 
nature  (as  of  mine  also  in  its  feebler  terms),  which  the 
selfishly  comfortable  public  have,  literally,  no  conception  ci 
whatever;  and  from  which  the  piously  sentimental  public, 
offering  up  daily  the  pure  oblation  of  divine  tranquillity, 
shrink  with  anathema  not  unembittered  by  alarm. 

75.  Concerning  which  matters  I  hope  to  speak  further 
and  with  more  precise  illustration  in  my  next  paper  ;^  but, 
seeing  that  this  present  one  has  been  hitherto  somewhat 
sombre,  and  perhaps,  to  gentle  readers,  not  a  little  discom- 
posing, I  will  conclude  it  with  a  piece  of  light  biographic 
study,  necessary  to  my  plan,  and  as  conveniently  admissible 
in  tliis  place  as  afterwards; — namely,  the  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Scott — whom  we  shall  always  find,  as  afore- 
said,' to  be  in  salient  and  palpable  elements  of  character, 
of  the  World,  worldly,  as  Bums  is  of  the  Flesh,  fleshly, 
and  Byron  of  the  Deuce,  damnable, — spent  his  Sunday. 

76.  As  usual,  from  Lockhart's  farrago  we  cannot  find 
out  the  first  thing  we  want  to  know, — ^whether  Scott 
worked  after  his  week-day  custom,  on  the  Sunday  morning. 
But,  I  gather,  not;  at  all  events  his  household  and  lus 
cattle  rested  (L.  iii.  108-109).  I  imagine  he  walked  out  into 
his  woods,  or  read  quietly  in  his  study.  Immediately  after 
breakfast,  whoever  was  in  the  house,  *^  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  shall  read  prayers  at  eleven,  when  I  expect  you 
all  to  attend"  (vii.  805).  Question  of  college  and  other 
externally  unanimous  prayers  settled  for  us  very  briefly: 
**  if  you  have  no  faith,  have  at  least  manners."  He  read 
the  Church  of  England  service,  lessons  and  all,  the  latter, 
if  interesting,  eloquently  (ibid.).  After  the  service,  one  of 
Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  (vi.  188).  After  sermon,  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  walk  with  his  family,  dogs  included  and 
guests,  to  cold  picnic  (iii.  109),  followed  by  short  extempore 
biblical  novelettes ;  for  he  had  his  Bible,  the  Old  Testament 
especially,  by  heart,  it  having  been  his  mother's  last  gift 

1  [See  below,  pp.  361-368.]  >  [See  above,  §  49  (p.  317).] 
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to  him  (vi  174).  These  lessons  to  his  children  in  Bible 
history  were  always  given,  whether  there  was  picnic  or 
not.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  took  his  pleasure  in 
the  woods  with  Tom  Purdie,  who  also  always  ''appeared 
at  his  master's  elbow  on  Sunday  after  dinner  was  over,  and 
drank  long  life  to  the  lauxl  and  his  lady  and  all  the  good 
company,  in  a  quaigh  of  whisky  or  a  tumbler  of  wine, 
accordii^  to  his  fancy''  (vi.  198).  Whatever  might  happen 
on  the  other  evenings  of  the  week,  Scott  always  dined  at 
home  on  Sunday;  and  with  old  friends:  never,  unless  in- 
evitably, receiving  any  person  with  whom  he  stood  on  cere- 
mony (v.  884).  He  came  into  the  room  rubbing  his  hands 
like  a  boy  arriving  at  home  for  the  holidays,  his  Peppers 
and  Mustards  gambolling  about  him,  ''and  even  the  stately 
Maida  grinning  and  wagging  his  tail  with  sympathy" 
(v.  885).  For  the  usquebaugh  of  the  less  honoured  wedc- 
dajTS,  "at  the  Sunday  board  he  circulated  the  champagne 
briskly  during  dinner,  and  considered  a  pint  of  claret  each 
man's  feur  share  afterwards"  (v.  889).  In  the  evening, 
music  bding  to  the  Scottish  worldly  mind  indecorous,  he 
read  aloud  some  favourite  author,  for  the  amusement  or 
edification  of  his  little  circle.  Shakespeare  it  might  be,  or 
Dryden, — Johnson,  or  Joanna  BaiUie, — Crabbe,  or  Words- 
worth. But  in  those  days  "Byron  was  pouring  out  his 
spirit  fresh  and  full,  and  if  a  new  piece  from  his  hand  had 
appeared,  it  was  sure  to  be  read  by  Scott  the  Sunday  even- 
ing afterwards;  and  that  with  such  delighted  emphasis  as 
showed  how  completely  the  elder  bard  had  kept  up  his 
enthusiasm  for  poetry  at  pitch  of  youth,  and  all  his  admira- 
tion of  genius,  free,  pure,  and  unstained  by  the  least  drop 
of  literary  jealousy"  (v.  841). 

77.  With  such  necessary  and  easily  imaginable  varieties 
as  chanced  in  having  Dandie  Dinmont  or  Captain  Brown 
for  guests  at  Abbotsford,  or  Colonel  Mannering,  Counsellor 
Pleydell,   and  Dr.   Robertson  in  Castle   Street,^   such  was 

>  [For  the  possible  originals  of  Dandie  Dinmont,  see   Lockhart,  i.  267^  and 
7.   131 ;  Colond  Mannering  is  conneeted  hj  Raskin  with  one  of  Scotf s  Indian 
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Scott's  habitual  Sabbath :  a  day,  we  perceive,  of  eating  the 
fat,  {dinner,  presumably  not  cold,  beii^  a  work*  of  necessity 
and  mercy — ^thou  also,  even  thou,  Saint  Thomas  of  Trum- 
bull,^ hast  thine  1)  and  drinking  the  sweet,  abundant  in  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Southey's  cataract  of  Lodore, — "Here  it 
comes,  sparkling."'  A  day  bestrewn  with  coronations  and 
sops  in  wine;'  deep  in  libations  to  good  hope  and  fond 
memory;  a  day  of  rest  to  beast,  and  mirth  to  man,  (as 
also  to  sjrmpathetic  beasts  that  can  be  merry,)  and  conclud- 
ing itself  in  an  Orphic  hour  of  delight,^  signifying  peace 
on  Tweedside,  and  goodwill  to  men,*^  there  or  far  away; — 
always  excepting  the  French,  and  Boney. 

''Yes,  and  see  what  it  all  came  to  in  the  end.'* 
Not   so,    dark-virulent    Minos-Mucklewrath ;  *    the    end 
came  of  quite  other  things;  of  these,  came  such  length  of 
days  and  peace  ^  as  Scott  had  in  his  Fatherland,  and  such 
immortali^  as  he  has  in  all  lands. 

78.  Nathless,  firm,  though  deeply  courteous,  rebuke,  for 
his  sometimes  overmuch  light-mindedness,  was  administered 
to  him  by  the  more  grave  and  thoughtful  Byron.  For 
the  LfOrd  Abbot  of  Newstead  knew  his  Bible  by  heart*  as 
well  as  Scott,  though  it  had  never  been  given  him  by  his 
mother  as  her  dearest  possession.*    Knew  it,  and,  what  was 

uncles  (see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  581) ;  Counsellor  Pleydell  was  Andrew  Crosbie  (1793- 
1785)^  a  noted  Scottish  advocate;  ''Dr.  Robertson"  must  be  a  slip  for  ''the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson "  deecribed  in  Oity  Mannering,  cb.  xxzvii.] 

^  [For  Tom  Trumbull^  or  Tarn  Turnpenny,  the  sanctimonious  hTpocrite  (JM- 
gauntki,  chaps.  12-14}^  see  below^  §  113  ^  382).  Mr.  Trumbull  was  in  the  habit, 
as  he  expreraed  it^  "  of  sanctifying  the  honor  by  a  long  grace."] 

*  [For  a  criticism  of  this  poem^  see  below,  p.  395.] 
[See  above,  p.  340.1 


s 


s 


*  [See  above,  p.  313.] 


Luke  ii.  14.J 

*  rrhe  reference  is  to  the  mad  preacher,  Habakkuk  Mncklewrath,  called  "  Magor- 
Missabib,"  in  Old  Martalitv  (chaps.  xxL,  xxxi.,  zxxii.,  xzxiv.).] 

'  [Proverbs  iii.  16,  17.] 

*  rSee  his  letter  to  Murray  of  October  9,  1821  (vol.  v.  p.  391,  Prothero's  ed.) : 
"Send  me  a  common  Bible,  of  a  good  legible  print  (bound  in  Kussia).  I  have  one,  bat 
as  it  was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  I  shall  probably  never  see  again),  1  can 
only  use  it  carefally,  and  less  frequently,  because  i  like  to  keep  it  in  good  order. 
Don't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  those  l^ooks,  and  had  read 
them  through  and  through  Mfore  I  was  eight  years  old,  that  is  to  say,  the  Oid 
Testament,  for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure.  I  spMk 
as  a  bay,  from  the  recoUeotoi^s  impression  of  that  poiod  at  Aberdeen  in  1790.  ] 

*  [See  above,  §  76.] 
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more,  had  thought  of  it,  and  sought  in  it  what  Scott  had 
never  cared  to  think,  nor  been  fain  to  seek. 

And  loving  Scott  well,  and  always  doing  him  every 
possible  pleasure  in  the  way  he  sees  to  be  most  agreeable 
to  him — as,  for  instance,  remembering  with  precision,  and 
writing  down  the  very  next  morning,  every  blessed  word 
that  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  pleased  to  say  of  him 
before  courtly  audience,^ — ^he  yet  conceived  that  such  cheap 
ryming  as  his  own  JBride  of  Abydos^  for  instance,  which 
he  had  written  from  beginning  to  end  in  four  days,'  or 
even  the  travelling  reflections  of  Harold  and  Juan  on  men 
and  women,  were  scarcely  steady  enough  Sunday  afternoon's 
reading  for  a  patriarch-Merlin  like  Scott.  So  he  dedicates 
to  him  a  work  of  a  truly  religious  tendency,  on  which  for 
his  own  part  he  has  done  his  best, — the  drama  of  Cain. 
Of  which  dedication  the  virtual  significance  to  Sir  Walter 
might  be  translated  thus: — Dearest  and  last  of  Border 
soothsayers,  thou  hast  indeed  told  us  of  Black  Dwarfs,  and 
of  White  Maidens,  also  of  Grey  Friars,  and  Green  Fairies ;  * 
also  of  sacred  hollies  by  the  well,  and  haunted  crooks  in 
the  glen.  But  x>f  the  bushes  that  the  black  dogs  rend 
in  the  woods  of  Phlegethon;  and  of  the  crooks  in  the 
glen,  and  the  bickerings  of  the  bumie  where  ghosts  meet 
the  mightiest  of  us ;  and  of  the  black  misanthrope,  who  is 
by  no  means  yet  a  dwarfed  one,  and  ccmceming  whom 
wiser  creatures  than  Hobbie  EUiot  may  tremblingly  ask 
"Gude  guide  us,  what's  yon?"*  hast  thou  yet  known, 
seeing  that  thou  hast  yet  told,  nothing. 

Scott  may  perhaps  have  his  answer.  We  shall  in  good 
time  hear.*^ 

^  [See  Byron's  letter  of  tfuly  6^  1812^  in  Lockhart,  vol.  iii.  p.  399.1 
>  [See  Bvron't  Journal,  November  16,  1813 :  ''  I  sent  Lord  Holland  the  proofs 
of  the  last  Giaour,  and  The  Bride  qf  Abydoe,     He  won't  like  the  latter,  and  1  don't 
think  t^t  I  shall  long.    It  was  written  in  four  nights  to  distract  my  thoughts " 
(Wtn-ke  of  Byron:  Letters  and  Joumale^  1898,  voL  ii.  p.  321).] 

*  [See  Glef^finlae,  stanzas  39,  41 ;  and  for  the  rest,  chief  The  Black  DtoarJ  and 
The  monaetery<!\ 

«  [^^Gude  guide  us,  what's  yon?"  is  not  said  by  Hobbie  Elliot,  but  by  Edie 
Ochiltree  (AnSguary^  ch.  xxv.^.  Ruskin  confuses  this  and  Hobble's  ''Gude  preserve 
us,  Eamsiuiff,  what  can  yon  oe?"  (Blade  Dwarf,  ch.  ii.).} 

*  [The  papers,  however,  came  to  an  end  before  Rnskm  dealt  with  this  subject] 
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IV  ^ 

[WORDSWORTH  AND  BYRON] 

79.  I  FEAR  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  get 
little  thanks  from  his  readers  for  allowing  so  much  space 
in  closely  successive  numbers  to  my  talk  of  old-fashioned 
men  and  things.  I  have  nevertheless  asked  his  indulgence, 
this  time,  for  a  note  or  two  concerning  yet  older  fashions, 
in  order  to  bring  into  sharper  clearness  the  leading  out- 
lines of  literary  fact,  which  I  ventured  only  in  my  last  paper 
to  secure  in  silhouette^  obscurely  asserting  itself  against  the 
limelight  of  recent  moral  creed,  and  fiction  manufacture. 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  Wordsworthian  movement  in  that  city  for  the  en- 
largement, adornment,  and  sale  of  Thirlmere,  observed,  in 
his  advocacy  of  these  operations,  that  very  few  people,  he 
supposed,  had  ever  seen  Thirlmere.*  His  Lordship  might 
have  supposed,  with  greater  felicity,  that  very  few  people  had 

1  \Nineteenth  Century^  Norember  1880.] 

'  [The  reference  is  to  the  speech  bv  Dr.  Eraser  at  the  banquet  held  in  Man- 
cheater  on  September  13,  1877,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  Town  HaU. 
The  agitation  against  the  proposed  Manchester  water-works  at  Thirlmere  was  then 
very  active,  and  the  Bishop,  referring  to  it,  said:  ''He  thought  there  was  no 
need  for  those  earnings  which  dainty  and  witty  gentlemen  leading  a  pleasant  dub 
life  in  London  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  Manchester  whtti  they  told  them 
what  a  vulgar  sort  of  people  they  were  with  their  Town  Hall  and  uie  like,  and 
that  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  heard  of,  their  proposal  to  fetch  a  prime  neoeasity 
of  life  from  a  Westmorland  or  Cumberland  lake.  He  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  stand  up  and  claim  their  inheritance  in  England,  and  to  say  that  the  two  millions 
of  people  nad  a  right  to  draw  a  prime  necessity  of  life  from  anv  portion  of  the 
country  of  England  to  which  they  could  get  lawful  access.  ...  He  suspected  that 
many  went  over  the  Lake  District  and  came  back  without  Moinff  Thirlmere. '|  He 
also  defended  the  scheme  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  Tnirlmere  ''twice  as 
large"  (see  report  in  the  Manchester  Ouardian,  September  14).  Ruskin  refers  to 
*      -  -----         -  «        p  ^^^  Bishop's 

connexions  at 

references  to  the 

Thirlmere  water-works,  see  General  Index.] 
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ever  read  Wordsworth.  My  own  experience  in  that  matter 
is  that  the  amiable  persons  who  cidl  th^nselves  '<  Words- 
worthian'*  have  read — usually  a  long  time  ago— "Lucy 
Gray,"*  "The  April  Mornings,**  a  picked  sonnet  or  two, 
and  the  "  Ode  on  the  Intimations,"  ^  which  last  they  seem 
generally  to  be  under  the  impression  that  nobody  else  has 
ever  met  with:  and  my  further  experience  of  these  senti- 
mental students  is,  that  they  are  seldom  inclined  to  put  in 
practice  a  single  syllable  of  the  advice  tendered  them  by 
their  model  poet. 

Now,  as  I  happen  myself  to  have  used  Wordsworth  as 
a  daily  text-book  from  youth  to  age,'  and  have  lived,  more- 
over, in  all  essential  points  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
teaching,  it  was  matter  of  some  mortificaticm  to  me,  when, 
at  Oxford,  I  tried  to  get  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
spade'  honoiu^  by  some  practical  spadework  at  Ferry 
Hincksey,*  to  find  that  no  other  tutor  in  Oxford  could  see 
the  slightest  good  or  meaning  in  what  I  was  about;  and 
that  although  my  friend  Professor  Rolleston^  occasionally 
sought  the  shades  of  our  Rydalian  laurels*  with  expressions 
of  admiration,  his  professorial  manner  of  "from  pastoral 
graves  extracting  thoughts  divine"'  was  to  fiU  the  Oxford 
Museum  with  the  scabbed  skulls  of  plague-struck  cretins.' 

80.  I  therefore  respectfully  venture  to  intimate  to  my 
bucolic  friends,  that  I  know,  more  vitally  by  far  than  they, 
what  is  in  Wordsworth,  and  what  is  not.  Any  man  who 
chooses  to  live  by  his  precepts  will  thankfully  find  in  them 
a  beauty  and  rightness,   {exquisite  rightness  I   called  it,  in 

1  [For  references  by  Ruskin  to  ''  Lncy  Gray,"  see  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  136  n.,  imd 
Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  206 ;  to  "The  April  Mornings/'  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  296;  and  to  the 
"Ode,"  above.] 

'  [For  Rnslnn's  quotations  from  Wordsworth,  constant  throughout  his  books,  see 
the  deneral  Index.] 

»  [See  above,  §  61  (p.  320).] 

*  [For  an  account  or  the  Ruskin  digrings^  see  Vol.  XX.  pp.  xlL-xlv.] 
»  [For  other  references  to  him,  see  VoL  XXII.  pp.  336,  618.] 

*  [See  No.  1  of  Poeim  wmpoied  w  tuggs^Aed  during  a  Tour  in  the  Summer  of 
i^55  ("Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels").] 

Y  nSee  above,  §  62  (p.  332).] 

*  [Compare  The  aUrnn-Oloud,  §  80  (above,  p.  73).] 
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Sesame  and  LiUes^)  which  will  preserve  him  aUke  from 
mean  pleasure,  vain  hope,  and  guilty  deed:  so  that  he  will 
neitter  mourn  at  the  gate  of  the  fields  which  with  covetous 
spirit  he  sold,  nor  drink  of  the  waters  which  with  yet  mtm 
covetous  spirit  he  stole,  nor  devour  the  bread  of  the  poor 
in  secret,  nor  set  on  his  guest-table  the  poor  man's  lamb:*— 
in  all  these  homely  virtues  and  assured  justices  let  him  be 
Wordsworth's  true  disciple ;  and  he  will  then  be  able  with 
equanimity  to  hear  it  said,  when  there  is  need  to  say  so, 
that  his  excellent  master  often  wrote  verses  that  were  not 
musical,  and  sometimes  expressed  opinions  that  were  not 
profound' 

And  the  need  to  say  so  becomes  imperative,  whoi  the 
unfinished  verse,  and  uncorrected  fancy,  are  advanced  by 
the  affection  of  his  disciples  into  places  of  authority  where 
they  give  countenance  to  the  popular  natkmal  prejudices 
from  the  infection  of  which,  in  most  cases,  they  themsdves 
sprang. 

81.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  three  and  a  half 
lines  of  the  88th  Ecdefflastical  Sonnet :  ^ — 

'' Amaxement  strikes  the  crowd;  while  many  turn 
Th^  ejes  awaj  in  sorrow,  others  bum 
With  scorn,  invoking  a  vindictive  ban 
From  outraged  Nature." 

The  first  quite  evident  character  of  these  lines  is  that 
they  are  extremely  bad  iambics, — as  ill-constructed  as  thejr 
are  unmelodious;  the  turning  and  burning  being  at  the 
wrong  ends  of  them,  and  the  ends  themselves  put  just 
when  the  sentence  is  in  its  middle. 

But  a  graver  fault  of  these  three  and  a  half  lines  is  that 
the  amazement,  the  turning,  the  burning,  and  the  bannir^f 
are  all  alike  fictitious ;  and  foul-fictitious,  calumniously  con- 
ceived no  less  than  falsely.     Not  one  of  the  spectators  of 

»  [Vol.  XVIII.  p.  124.] 

'  ]Th»  references  here  are  to  Proverbe  iz.  17  (see  abo.the  Biihop  of  Mancbester^ 
speech  about  Thirlmere,  p.  348  n.) ;  Habakkuk  iii.  14 ;  aod  2  Samael  zii.  4." 


*  [Compare  above,  §  48  (pp.  317-^18),  and  §  62  (pw  882)  fmr  an  namuneel  line.] 

*  [Headed  "Scene  in  Venice.^ 
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the  scene  referred  to  wu  in  reality  amazed — ^not  one  con- 
temptuous, not  one  maledictory.  It  is  only  our  gentle 
minstrel  of  the  meres  who  sits  in  the  seat  oi  the  scornful  ^ 
— only  the  hermit  ci  Rydal  Mount  who  invokes  the  malison 
of  Nature. 

What  the  scene  verily  was,  and  how  witnessed,  it  will 
not  take  long  to  tell;  nor  will  the  tale  be  loeless:  but  I 
must  first  refer  the  reader  to  a  period  preceding,  by  nearly 
a  century,  the  great  spnbolic  action  under  the  porch  ai 
St.  Mark's. 

82.  The  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  and  infidel  historian,  who 
delist  to  prop  their  pride,  or  edge  their  malice,  in  unveil-* 
log  the  corruption  through  which  Christianity  has  passed, 
should  study  in  every  fragment  of  authentic  reccnrd  which 
the  fiiry  of  their  age  has  left,  the  lives  of  the  three  queens 
of  the  Priesthood,  Theodora,  Marozia,  and  Matilda,'  and  the 
foundation  of  the  merciless  power  of  the  Popes,  by  the  monk 
HildebraiML  And  if  there  be  any  of  us  who  would  satisfy 
with  noblar  food  than  the  catastrophes  of  the  stage,  the 
awe  at  what  is  marvellous  in  human  sorrow  which  makes 
sacred  the  fountain  of  tears  in  authentic  tragedy,  let  them 
follow,  pace  by  pace,  and  pang  by  pang,  the  humiliation  of 
the  fourth  Henry  at  Canossa,  atul  his  death  in  the  church 
he  had  built  to  the  Virgin  at  Spires. 

His  antagonist,  Hildebrand,  died  twenty  years  before 
him;  captive  to  the  Normans  in  Salerno,  having  seen  the 
Rome  in  which  he  had  proclaimed  his  princedom  over  all 

1  [PMlmB  L  1.] 

*  r '  Durinff  the  Papacy  of  Sergiua  III.  (904-911)  rose  into  power  the  infiunout 
Theodora,  with  hc^  danf  hters  Marosia  and  Theodora,  the  prostitutes  who,  in  the 
strong  knguaffe  of  historians,  disposed  fbr  many  years  of  the  Papal  tiara,  and  not 
content  with  disgracing  hy  their  own  licentious  lives  the  chief  city  of  Christendom, 
actoailr  placed  their  profligate  paramours  or  base-born  sons  in  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter:  '  Milman's  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  Book  v.  ch.  xi.  (vol.  iii.  p.  288,  small 
edition).  For  the  scandal  which  the  enemies  of  Hildebrand  (Gregoi^  VII.)  attached 
to  his  alliance  with  Matilda,  Countess  of  Tuscany,  see  ibid^  Book  viL  ch.  ii.  (vol  iv. 
p.  66),  The  story  of  Henry  IV. 's  submission  at  Canossa  (1077)  may  be  read  in 
the  same  chapter.  The  Emperor  died  (1106)  not  at  Spires,  but  in  his  camp  at 
Liege ;  his  body  remained  unburied  in  the  chapel  of  St  Afra,  which  he  had  ouilt 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Spires.  Five  years  later  it  was  placed  in 
the  CatliedraL] 
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the  earth,  laid  m  her  last  ruin;^  and  for  ever.  Rome  her- 
self, since  her  desolation  by  Guiseard,  has  been  only  a 
grave  and  a  wilderness^ — ^what  xvc  call  Rome,  is  a  mere 
colony  of  the  stranger  in  her  "Field  of  Mars."  This 
destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Normans  is  accurately  and 
utterly  the  end  of  her  Capitoline  and  wolf-suckled  power; 
and  from  that  day  her  Leonine  or  Christian  power  takes 
its  throne  in  the  Leonine  city,  sanctified  in  tradition  by 
its  prayer  of  safety  for  the  Saxon  Borgo,  in  which  tl^ 
childhood  of  our  own  Alfred  had  been  trained.* 

And  from  this  date  forward,  (recollected  broadly  as  1090, 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  St  Bernard,)  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  remnants  of  Roman  death, — Christian  frdth,  chivalry, 
and  art  possess  the  world,  and  recreate  it,  through  the  space 
of  four  himdred  years — ^the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centiuies. 

And,  necessarily,  in  the  first  of  these  centuries  comes 
the  mam  debate  between  the  powers  of  Monk  and  Knight 
which  was  reconciled  in  this  scene  under  the  porch  of 
St.  Mark's. 

88.  That  debate  was  brought  to  its  crisis  and  issue  by 
the  birth  of  the  new  third  elemental  force  of  the  State — ^the 
Citizen.^  Sismondi's  republican  enthusiasm  does  not  permit 
him  to  recognize  the  essential  character  of  this  power.  He 
speaks  always  of  the  Republics  and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 

*  Childe  Harold,  iv.  79 ;  compare  AdonaU,  and  Sismondi,  vol.  L  p.  148.^ 

^  [Rome  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  at  Christmas  1083 ;  and  a  few  days  later 
captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans  under  Robert  Guiscard.  The  Pope  then 
withdrew  ^'from  the  smoking  ruins"  under  the  protection  of  Guiscard,  first  to  Monte 
Casino  and  afterwards  to  &lemo,  where  he  died  in  1065 :  see  Milman,  Bo<^  vii. 
ch.  iiij 

>  [For  the  references  here,  see  Pietuuret  qf  England,  §  105  and  n.  (Vol.  XXXm. 
p.  408).] 

»  [Compare  Vol  dAmo,  ch.  iii.  (Vol.  XXTTT.  pp.  46  M9.).J 

*  [^^The  Niobe  of  nations,"  etc.  The  next  reference  is  to  stanza  zliz.  of 
AdtmaU:-^ 

'^Go  thou  to  Rome,  at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city  and  the  wilderness. ' 

For  the  passage  in  Sismondi,  see  ch.  vii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  32,  Paris  ed.  of  1826).] 
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as  if  a  craftsman  differed  from  a  knight  only  in  political 
privil^^,  and  as  if  his  special  virtue  consisted  in  rendering 
obedience  to  no  master.  But  the  strength  of  the  great 
cities  of  Italy  was  no  more  republican  than  that  of  her 
monasteries,  or  fortresses.  The  Craftsman  of  Milan,  Sailor 
of  Pisa,  and  Merchant  of  Venice  are  all  of  them  essentially 
different  persons  from  the  soldier  and  the  anchorite: — but 
the  city,  under  the  banner  of  its  carocdo^  and  the  com- 
mand of  its  podesta,  was  disciplined  far  more  strictly  than 
any  wandering  military  squadron  by  its  leader,  or  any  lower 
order  of  monks  under  their  abbot.  In  the  founding  of  civic 
constitutions,  the  Lord  of  the  city  is  usually  its  Bishop : — 
and  it  is  curious  to  hear  the  republican  historian — who, 
however  in  judgment  blind,  is  never  in  heart  uncandid, 
prepare  to  close  his  record  of  the  ten  years'  war  of  Como 
with  Milan,  with  this  summary  of  distress  to  the  heroic 
mountaineers — ^that  "  they  had  lost  their  Bishop  Guido,  who 
was  their  soul."* 

84.  I  perceive  for  quite  one  of  the  most  hopeless  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  Modernism  finds,  and  will  find, 
insuperable  either  by  steam  or  dynamite,  that  of  either 
wedging  or  welding  into  its  own  cast-iron  head,  any  con- 
ception of  a  king,  monk,  or  townsman  of  the  twelfth  and 
two  succeeding  centuries.  And  yet  no  syllable  of  the 
utterance,  no  fragment  of  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  far 
less  any  motive  of  their  deeds,  can  be  read  even  in  the 
letter — ^how  much  less  judged  in  spirit — unless,  first  of  all, 
we  can  somewhat  imagine  all  these  three  Living  souls. 

First,  a  king  who  was  the  best  knight  in  his  kingdom, 
and  on  whose  own  swordstrokes  hung  the  fate  of  Christen- 
dom. A  king  such  as  Henry  the  Fowler,  the  first  and 
third  Edwards  of  England,  the  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  this 
Frederic  the  First  of  Germany.^ 


^  [See  Sismondi,  ch.  vL  (vol.  i.  p.  380) ;  and  compare  Vol  XXIV.  p.  136.1 
«  rSismondi,  ch.  vii.  (vol.  iL  p.  16).    The  "ten  years'  war"  was  1118-1127.] 
'  [For  references  in  a  similar  sense,  see  for  Henry  the  Fowler^  Vol.  XVIII. 
pp.  617  960. ;  and  for  Edward  HI.,  Vol.  XXTTT.  p.  160,  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  386.    For 
various  reforenoes  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  and  Edward  I.^  see  the  General  Index.] 
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Secondly,  a  monk  who  had  been  tramed  from  youth  in 
greater  haidship  than  any  soldier,  and  had  learned  at  last 
to  desire  no  other  life  than  one  of  hardship ; — ^a  man  believ- 
ing in  his  own  and  his  fellows'  inunortality,  in  the  aiding 
powers  of  angels,  and  the  eternal  presence  of  Grod;  versed 
in  all  the  science,  graceful  in  all  the  literature,  cognisant  ci 
all  the  policy  of  his  age ;  and  fearless  of  any  created  thing, 
on  the  earth  or  under  it. 

And,  lastly,  a  craftsman  absolutely  master  of  his  craft, 
and  taking  such  pride  in  the  exercise  of  it  as  all  healthy 
souls  take  in  putting  forth  their  personal  powers:  proud 
also  of  his  city  and  his  people;  enriching,  year  by  year, 
tixeir  streets  with  loftier  bidldings,  their  treasuries  with 
rarer  possession;  and  bequeathing  his  hereditary  art  to  a 
line  of  successive  masters,  by  whose  tact  of  race,  and 
honour  of  effort,  the  ess^itial  skills  of  metal-work  in  gcid 
and  steel,  of  pottery,  glass-painting,  woodwork,  and  weaving, 
were  carried  to  a  perfectness  never  to  be  surpassed;  and 
of  which  our  utmost  modem  hope  is  to  produce  a  not 
instantly  detected  imitation. 

These  three  kinds  of  persons,  I  repeat,  we  have  to  con- 
ceive before  we  can  understand  any  single  event  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  all  that  is  enduring  in  them  was  done 
by  men  such  as  these.  History,  indeed,  records  twenty 
undoings  for  one  deed,  twenty  desolations  for  cme  redemp- 
tion; and  thinks  the  fool  and  villain  potent  as  the  vnse 
and  true.  But  Nature  and  her  laws  recognize  only  the 
noble:  generations  of  the  cruel  pass  like  the  darkness  of 
locust  plagues ;  while  one  loving  and  brave  heart  establishes 
a  nation. 

85.  I  give  the  character  of  Barbarossa  in  the  words  of 
Sismondi,  a  man  sparing  in  the  praise  of  emperors : — 

''The  death  of  Frederic  was  mourned  even  by  the  cities  which  so  long 
had  been  the  objects  of  his  hostility,  and  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 
All  the  Lombards — even  the  Milanese — acknowledged  his  rare  courage^  his 
constancy  in  misfortune — his  generosity  in  conquest. 

''  An  intimate  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  had  often  rendered 
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him  cniel,  even  to  ferocity,  against  those  who  still  resisted;  but  after 
victory  he  took  yengeance  only  on  senseless  walb ;  and  irritated  as  he  had 
been  by  the  people  of  Milan,  Cremay  and  Tortona,  and  whatever  blood  he 
had  shed  during  battle,  he  never  sullied  his  triumph  by  odious  punish* 
ments.  In  spite  of  the  treason  which  he  on  one  occasion  used  against 
Alessandria,  his  promises  were  in  general  respected ;  and  when,  after  the 
peace  of  Constance,  the  towns  which  had  been  most  inveterately  hostile 
to  him  received  him  within  their  walls,  they  had  no  need  to  guard 
against  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  suppress  the  privileges  he  had  once 
recognised."  ^ 

My  own  estimate  of  Frederic's  character  would  be  scarcely 
so  favourable;  it  is  the  only  point  of  history  on  which  I 
have  doubted  the  authority  even  of  my  own  master,  Car- 
lyle.'  But  I  am  concerned  here  only  with  the  actualities 
of  his  wars  in  Italy,  with  the  people  of  her  cities,  and  the 
head  of  her  religion. 

86.  Frederic  of  Suabia,  direct  heir  of  the  Ghibelline 
rights,  while  nearly  related  by  blood  to  the  Guelph  houses 
of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  was  elected  Emperor  almost  in  the 
exact  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (1152).  He  was  called 
into  Italy  by  the  voices  of  Italians.  The  then  Pope, 
Eugenius  III.,  invoked  his  aid  against  the  Roman  people 
under  Arnold  of  Brescia.  The  people  of  Lodi  prayed  his 
protection  against  the  tyrannies  of  Milan. 

Frederic  entered  the  plain  of  Verona  in  1154,  by  the 
valley  of  the  Adige, — ravaged  the  territory  of  Milan, — 
pillaged  and  burned  Tortona,  Asti,  and  Chieri, — ^kept  his 
Christmas  at  Novara;  marched  on  Rome,— -delivered  up 
Arnold  to  the  Pope^  (who,  instantly  killing  him,  ended  for 
that  time  Protestant  reforms  in  Italy) — destroyed  Spoleto; 
and  returned  by  Verona,  having  scorched  his  path  through 
Italy  like  a  level  thunderbolt  along  the  ground.* 

*  Adrian  the  Fourth.    Eugenius  died  in  the  previous  year. 

Ch.  xU.  (vol.  ii  pp.  267-268).] 

'See  Friedrieh,  Book  ii.  ch.  v. :  '^  Barharoesa,  ^preatest  of  all  the  Kaisers  of 
that  or  any  other  House.  ...  A  magnificent  magnanmious  man,"  etc.] 

s  [For  the  events  sununarised  down  to  this  point,  see  Sismondi,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iz. 
For  the  subsequent  events  down  to  the  foundation  of  Alessandria  (1168),  §  88^ 
ibid.,  ch.  X.] 
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Three  years  afterwards,  Adrian  died;  and,  chiefly,  by 
the  love  and  will  of  the  Roman  people,  Roland  of  Siena 
was  raised  to  the  Papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander III.  The  conclave  of  cardinals  chose  another  Pope, 
Victor  III. ;  Frederic  on  his  second  invasion  of  Italy  (1158) 
summoned  both  elected  heads  of  the  Church  to  receive 
judgment  of  their  claims  before  him. 

The  Cardinals'  Pope,  Victor,  obeyed.  The  people's 
Alexander,  refused;  answering  that  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  submitted  himself  to  the  judgment  neither  of  em- 
perors nor  councils. 

The  spirit  of  modem  prelacy  may  parhaps  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  an  English  churchman  to  conceive  this 
answer  as  other  than  that  of  insolence  and  hypocrisy.  But 
a  faithfid  Pope,  and  worthy  of  his  throne,  could  answer  no 
otherwise.  Frederic  of  course  at  once  confirmed  the  claims 
of  his  rival;  the  German  bishops  and  Italian  cardinals  in 
council  at  Pavia  joined  their  powers  to  the  Emperor's,  and 
Alexander,  driven  from  Rome,  wandered — ^unsubdued  in 
soul — ^from  city  to  city,  taking  refuge  at  last  in  France. 

87.  Meantime,  in  1159,  Frederic  took  and  destroyed 
Crema,  having  first  bound  its  hostages  to  his  machines 
of  war.  In  1161,  Milan  submitted  to  his  mercy,  and  he 
decreed  that  her  name  should  perish.  Only  a  few  pillars 
of  a  Roman  temple,  and  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  remain 
to  us  of  the  ancient  city.  Warned  by  her  destruction, 
Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  Treviso,  and  Venice,  joined  in 
the  vow— called  of  the  Lombard  League — ^to  reduce  the 
Emperor's  power  within  its  just  limits.  And,  in  1164, 
Alexander,  under  the  protection  of  Louis  VII.  of  France 
and  Henry  II.  of  England,  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
received  at  Ostia  by  its  senate,  clergy,  and  people. 

Three  years  afterwards,  Frederic  again  swept  down  on 
the  Campagna ;  attacked  the  Leonine  city,  where  the  basilica 
of  the  Vatican,  changed  into  a  fortress  and  held  by  the 
Pope's  guard,  resisted  his  assault  until,  by  the  Emperor's 
order,  fire  was  set  to  the  Church  of  St  Mary  of  Pity. 
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The  Leonine  city  was  taken;  the  Pope  retired  to  the 
Coliseum,  whence,  uttering  once  again  his  fixed  defiance 
of  the  Emperor,  but  fearing  treachery,  he  fled  in  disguise 
down  the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  and  sought  asylum  at  Benevento. 

The  Grerman  army  encamped  round  Rome  in  August 
of  1167,  with  the  sign  before  their  eyes  of  the  ruins  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity.  The  marsh-fever  struck  them 
— killed  the  Emperor's  cousin,  Frederic  of  Rothenburg,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  Bishops 
of  Li^ge,  Spire,  Ratisbonne,  and  Verden,  and  two  thousand 
knights;  the  common  dead  were  uncounted.  The  Emperor 
gathered  the  wreck  of  his  army  together,  retreated  on 
Lombardy,  quartered  his  soldiery  at  Pavia,  and  escaped  in 
secret  over  the  Mont  Cenis  with  thirty  knights. 

88.  No  places  of  strength  remained  to  him  south  of  the 
Alps  but  Pavia  and  Montferrat ;  and  to  hold  these  in  check, 
and  command  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  the  Lombard  League 
built  the  fortress  city,  which,  from  the  Pope  who  had  main- 
tained through  all  adv^*sity  the  authority  of  his  throne  and 
the  cause  of  the  Italian  people,  they  named  ''  Alessandria." 

Against  this  bulwark  the  Emperor,  still  indomitable, 
dashed  with  his  utmost  regathered  strength  after  eight  years 
of  pause,^  and  in  the  temper  in  which  men  set  their  souls 
on  a  single  stake.  All  had  been  lost  in  his  last  war,  except 
his  honour — in  this,  he  lost  his  honour  ako.  Whatever 
may  be  the  just  estimate  of  the  other  elements  of  his 
chfljracter,  he  is  unquestionably,  among  the  knights  of  his 
time,  notable  in  impiety.  In  the  battle  of  Cassano,  he 
broke  through  the  Milanese  vanguard  to  their  caroccio,  and 
struck  down  with  his  own  hand  its  golden  crucifix;' — ^two 
years  afterwards  its  cross  and  standard  were  bowed  before 
him — and  in  vain.*     He  fearlessly  claims  for  himself  right 

*  "  All  the  multitudes  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  prajing  mercy 
in  the  name  of  the  crosses  they  bore :  the  G>unt  of  Blandrata  took  a  cross 
from  the  enemies  with  whom  he  had  served,  and  fell  at  the  foot  of  the 

^  [The  period  between  his  attacks  seems,  however,  to  be  1168-1174.] 
<  [In  1160 :  see  Sismondi,  ch.  ix.  (voL  ii.  p.  121).] 
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of  decision  between  contending  popes,  and  camps  against 
the  rightful  one  on  the  ashes  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin.^ 

Foiled  in  his  first  assault  on  Alessandria,  detained  before 
it  through  the  inundations  of  the  winter,  and  threatened 
by  the  army  of  the  League  in  the  spring,  he  announced  a 
truce  to  the  besieged,  that  they  might  keep  Good  Friday. 
Then  violating  aUke  the  day's  sanctity  and  his  own  oath, 
he  attacked  the  trusting  city  through  a  secretly  completed 
mine.  And,  for  a  second  time,  the  verdict  of  God  went 
forth  against  him.  Every  man  who  had  obtained  entrance 
within  the  city  was  slain  or  cast  from  its  ramparts; — ^the 
Alessandrines  threw  all  their  gates  open — ^fell,  with  the 
broken  fugitives,  on  the  investing  troops,  scattered  them  in 
disorder,  and  burned  their  towers  of  attack.  The  Emperor 
gathered  their  remains  into  Pavia  on  Easter  Sunday, — 
spared  in  his  defeat  by  the  army  of  the  League.* 

89.  And  yet,  once  more,  he  brought  his  cause  to  com- 
bat-trial. Temporising  at  Lodi  with  the  Pope's  l^[ates, 
he  assembled,  under  the  Archbishops  of  Magdebourg  and 
Cologne,  and  the  chief  prelates  and  princes  of  Grcrmany, 
a  seventh  army;  brought  it  down  to  Como  across  the 
Spliigen,  put  himself  there  at  its  head,  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  1176,  the  fifteenth  year  since  he  had  decreed  the 
effacing  of  the  name  of  Milan,  was  met  at  Legnano  by  the 
spectre  of  Milan. 

Risen  from  her  grave,  she  led  the  Lombard  League  in 
this  final  battle.  Three  hundred  of  her  nobles  guarded  her 
caroccio ;  nine  hundred  of  her  knights  bound  themselves — 

throne,  praying  for  mercy  to  them.  All  the  court  and  the  witnessing  army 
were  in  tears — the  Emperor  alone  showed  no  sign  of  emotion.  Distrust- 
ing his  wife's  sensibility,  he  had  forbidden  her  presence  at  the  ceremony; 
the  Milanese,  unable  to  approach  her,  threw  towards  her  windows  the 
crosses  they  carried,  to  plead  for  them." — Sismondi  (French  edition),  toI.  ii. 
p.  127. 

^  [Sismondi,  ch.  x.  p.  161.] 

'  rFor  these  events  of  1174-117^^,  see  Sismondi,  ch.  xL  (rol.  ii.  pp.  197-201) ; 
and  for  those  in  §§  89,  90,  ibUL,  pp.  207-210.] 
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under  the  name  of  the  Cohort  of  Death  ^ — ^to  win  for  her, 
or  to  die. 

The  field  of  battle  is  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  now 
covered  with  maize  and  mulberry  trees,  from  which  the 
traveller,  entering  Italy  by  the  Lago  Maggiore,  sees  first 
the  unbroken  snows  of  the  Rosa  behind  him,  and  the 
white  pinnacles  of  Milan  Cathedral  in  the  south.  The  Em- 
peror, as  was  his  wont,  himself  led  his  charging  chivalry. 
The  Milanese  knelt  as  it  came ; — ^prayed  aloud  to  God,  St 
Peter,  and  St.  Ambrose — ^then  advanced  round  their  caroccio 
on  foot.  The  Emperor's  charge  broke  through  their  ranks 
nearly  up  to  their  standard — ^then  the  Cohort  of  Death  rode 
against  him. 

90.  And  all  his  battle  changed  before  them  into  filight 
For  the  first  time  in  stricken  field,  the  imperial  standard 
fell,  and  was  taken.  The  Milanese  followed  the  broken 
host  until  their  swords  were  weary;  and  the  Emperor, 
struck  fighting  from  his  horse,  was  left,  lost  among  the 
dead.  The  Empress,  whose  mercy  to  Milan  lie  had  for- 
bidden, already  wore  mourning  for  him  in  Pavia,  when  her 
husband  came,  solitary  and  suppliant,  to  its  gate. 

The  lesson  at  last  sufficed;  and  fiarbarossa  sent  his 
heretic  bishops  to  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Pope,  and  peace 
from  the  Lombards. 

Pardon  and  peace  were  granted — ^without  conditions. 
'*  Caesar's  successor"  had  been  the  blight  of  Italy  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  he  had  ravaged  her  harvests,  burnt 
her  cities,  decimated  her  children  with  famine,  her  young 
men  with  the  sword;  and,  seven  times  over,  in  renewed 
invasion,  sought  to  establish  dominion  over  her,  from  the 
Alps  to  the  rock  of  ScyUa. 

She  asked  of  him  no  restitution ;— coveted  no  province 
— demanded  no  fortress — of  his  land.  Neither  coward  nor 
robber,  she  disdained  alike  guard  and  gain  upon  her  fron- 
tiers :  she  counted  no  compensation  for  her  sorrow ;  and  set 

1  [Sismondi^  vol.   ii.  p.   207.     For  another  reference  to  the  ''Bandiera  della 
Morte/'  lee  Siorm'^)hud,  §  16  (ahove,  p.  20),  and  VoL  XXTV.  pp.  456-457.] 
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DO  price  upon  the  souls  of  her  dead.  She  stood  in  the 
porch  of  her  brightest  temple — ^between  the  blue  plains  of 
her  earth  and  sea,  and,  in  the  person  of  her  spiritual  fiather, 
gave  her  enemy  pardon. 

''Black  demons  hovering  o'er  his  mitred  head,"  think 
you,  gentle  sonnetteer  of  the  daffodil-marsh?^  And  have 
Barbarossa's  race  been  taught  of  better  angels  how  to  bear 
themselves  to  a  conquered  emperor«^-or  England,  by  braver 
and  more  generous  impulses,  how  to  protect  his  exiled  son? 

The  fall  of  Venice,  since  that  day,  was  measured  by 
Byron  in  a  single  line: 

''An  Emperor  tramples,  where  an  emperor^ knelC 

But  what  words  shall  measure  the  darker  humiliaticm  of 
the  German  pillaging  his  helpless  enemy,  and  England 
leaving  her  ally  under  the  savage's  spear?' 

91.  With  the  clues  now  given,  and  an  hour  or  two's 
additional  reading  of  any  standard  historian  he  pleases,  the 
reader  may  judge  on  secure  grounds  whether  the  trace 
of  Venice  and  peace  of  Constance*  were  of  the  Devil's 
making :  whereof  whatever  he  may  ultimately  feel  or  affirm^ 
this  at  least  he  will  please  note  for  positive,  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  having  no  shadow  of  doubt  of  the  com^dete 
wisdom  of  every  idea  that  comes  into  his  own  head,  writes 
down  in  dogmatic  sonnet  his  first  impression  of  black  in- 
strumentality in  the  business;  so  that  his  innocent  readers, 
taking  him  for  their  sole  master,  far  frmn  caring  to  inquire 
into  the  thing  more  deeply,  may  remain  even  unconscious 
that  it  is  disputable,  and  for  ever  incapable  of  conceiving 
either  a  Catholic's  feeling,  or  a  careful  historian's  hesitation, 

^  [For   the    reference   to    Wordsworth    here,    see    Fmv   CUtvigera,    Letter    78 
(VoL  XXIX.  p.  84).] 

'  [Childe  Harold,  iv.  12.    For  other  references  to  the  passage,  and  the  event 


described  in  it,  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  (Vol  IX.  p.  28) ;  VoL'  XXIV.  p.  410 ; 
and  Bible  of  Amiene,  ch.  iv.  §  35  (VoL  XXXIIL  p.  147).] 

'  [For  other  references  to  the  Franco-German  war,  see  the  General  Index.  The 
French  Prince  Imperial^  Eugene  Loois  Napoleon,  had  vdanteered  for  seirice  in 
the  Zola  campaign  of  1879;  he  and  those  with  liim  were  snrprised  on  a  recon- 
naissance, and  while  others  escaped  he  was  killed  (Jane  1).] 

^  [At  Venice,  1177 ;  at  Constance,  June  26,  1183 :  see  Sismondi,  ch.  zL  p.  230.] 
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touching  the  centrally  momentous  crisis  of  power  in  all 
the  Middle  Ages!  Whereas  Byron,  knowing  the  history 
thoroughly,  and  judging  of  Catholicism  with  an  honest 
and  open  heart,  ventures  to  assert  nothing  that  admits  of 
debate,  either  concerning  human  motives  or  angehc  pre- 
sences; but  binds  into  one  line  of  massive  melody  the 
unerringly  counted  sum  of  Venetian  majesty  and  shame. 

92.  In  a  future  paper,^  I  propose  examining  his  method 
of  dealing  with  the  debate,  itself  on  a  higher  issue:  and 
will  therefore  close  the  present  one  by  trampUng  a  few  of 
the  briars  and  thorns  of  popular  offence  out  of  our  way.* 

The  common  counts  against  Byron  are  in  the  main, 
three. 

(I.)  That  he  confessed — in  some  sort,  even  proclaimed 
defiantly  (which  is  a  proud  man's  natural  manner  of  con- 
fession)^— ^the  naughtiness  of  his  life. 

The  hjrpocrisyt  even  of  Pall  Mall  and  Petit  Trianon 
does  not,  I  assume,  and  dares  not,  go  so  far  as  to  condemn 

*  The  most  noble  and  tender  confession  is  in  Allegra's  epitaph^  '^  I  shall 
go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  return  to  me." 

f  Hypocrisy  is  too  good  a  word  for  either  Pall  Mall  or  Trianon,  being 
justly  applied  (as  always  in  the  New  Testament),  only  to  men  whose  &]se 
religion  has  become  earnest,  and  a  part  of  their  being :  so  that  they  com- 
pass  heaven  and  earth  to  make  a  proselyte.'  There  is  no  relation  between 
minds  of  this  order  and  those  of  common  rogues.  Neither  Tartu ffe  nor 
Joseph  Surfiuse  are  hypocrites — they  are  simply  impostors:  but  many  of 
the  most  earnest  preachers  in  all  existing  churches  are  hypocrites  in  the 
highest ;  and  the  Tartuffe-Squiredom  and  Joseph  Surface-Masterhood  of  our 

^  [The  series  of  papers  was,  however,  interrupted  by  illness;  and  when  it  was 
resumed  a  year  later,  the  next  paper,  which  was  the  last,  dealt  with  other  topics.] 

*  [Tbe  MS.  has  here  the  following  expansion  of  the  kst  sentence  of  (I.) : — 

"  The  first  thing  you  have  got  to  do,  in  reading  Byron  to  pirpoee,  is 
to  remember  his  motto,  '  Trust  Byron.'  You  always  may ;  and  the  more, 
that  he  takes  some  little  pleasure  at  first  in  offending  you.  But  all  he 
says  is  true,  nevertheless,  though  what  worst  of  himself  there  is  to  tell, 
he  insists  upon  at  once ;  and  what  good  there  may  be,  mostly  leaves  you 
to  find  out  To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  had  a  schoolbojr's  love  of  ffetnng 
into  mischief:  and  a  general  instinct  for  never  doing  anything  he  was 
bid  ;  which  extends  up  even  as  fiir  as  the  Commandments  themselves. 
But  he  never  either  recommends  you  to  break  them,  or  equivocates  in 
the  smallest  degree  to  himself  about  what  they  are, 

"The  counts  .  .  ."] 

*  [MatUiew  xxiiL  16.] 
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the  naughtiness  itself?  And  that  he  did  confess  it,  is  pre- 
cisely the  reason  for  reading  him  by  his  own  motto, 
**  Trust  Byron."  You  always  may ;  and  the  common 
smooth-countenanced  man  of  the  world  is  guiltier  in  the 
precise  measure  of  your  higher  esteem  for  him. 

(II.)  That  he  wrote  about  pretty  things  which  ought 
never  to  be  heard  of. 

In  the  presence  of  the  exact  proprieties  of  modem 
Piction,  Art,  and  Drama,  I  am  shy  of  touching  on  the 
question  of  what  should  be  mentioned,  and  seen — and 
should  not  All  that  I  care  to  say,  here,  is  that  Bjnron 
teUs  you  of  realities,  and  that  their  being  pretty  ones  is, 
to  my  mind, — at  the  first  (literally)  blush  of  the  matter, 
rather  in  his  ftivour.  If  however  you  have  imagined  that 
he  means  you  to  think  Dudu  as  pretty  as  Myrrha,*  or  even 
Haid^,  whether  in  full  dress  or  none,  as  pretty  as  Marina, 
it  is  your  fault,  not  his. 

98.  (III.)  That  he  blasphemed  God  and  the  King. 

Before  replying  to  this  count,  I  must  ask  the  reader's 
patience  in  a  piece  of  very  serious  work,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  word  Blasphemy.^ 
It  signifies  simply  "Harmful  speaking" — Male-diction — ot 
shortly  ''Blame";  and  may  be  conmiitted  as  much  against 
a  child  or  a  dog,  if  you  desire  to  hurt  them,  as  against 

virtuous  England  which  build  churches  and  pay  priests  to  keep  their  peasants 
and  hands  peaceable,  so  that  rents  and  per  cents  may  be  spent,  unnoticed, 
in  the  debaucheries  of  the  metropolis,  are  darker  forms  of  imposture  than 
either  heaven  or  earth  have  yet  been  compassed  by;  and  what  they  are 
to  end  in,  heaven  and  earth  only  know.  Compare  again.  Island,  ii.  4, 
*'  the  prayers  of  Abel  linked  to  deeds  of  Cain,"  and  Jtfon,  viii.  25,  26. 

*  Perhaps  some  even  of  the  attentive  readers  of  Byron  may  not  have 
observed  the  choice  of  the  three  names — Myrrha  (bitter  incense),  Marina 
(sea  lady),  Angiolina  (little  angel) — in  relation  to  the  plots  of  the  three 
plays.' 

1  [Compare  The  Storm-Cloud,  §  80  (above,  p.  72).] 

*  [The  plays  of  Sardanapaks  (whose  fiivourite  is  Myrrha) ;  The  Two  Foicari 
(Marina,  wife  of  young  Fosoari) ;  and  Marino  f^M^ero  (Angiolina,  wife  of  the  Dose). 
For  Dudu,  see  Don  Juan,  vi.  40  seq. ;  and  for  Haid^,  ibid,,  iL  112  §eq.  For  anouer 
reforenoe  to  Mjrrrha,  Angiolina,  and  Marina,  see  Modem  Painiere,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  V. 
p.  373).] 
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the  Deity.  And  it  is,  in  its  original  use,  accurately  op- 
posed to  another  Greek  word,  "Euphemy,''  which  means  a 
reverent  and  loving  manner  of  benediction — fallen  entirely 
into  disuse  in  modem  sentiment  and  language. 

Now  the  compass  and  character  of  essential  Male-diction, 
so-called  in  Latin,  or  Blasphemy,  so-called  in  Greek,  may, 
I  think,  be  best  explained  to  the  general  reader  by  an 
instance  in  a  very  little  thing,  first  translating  the  short 
pieces  of  Plato  which  best  show  the  meaning  of  the  word 
in  codes  of  Greek  morality: — 

"  These  are  the  things  then "  (the  true  order  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets)^  ^'oh  nij  friends^  of  which  I  desire  that  all  our  citizens  and 
youths  should  learn  at  least  so  much  concerning  the  Gods  of  Heaven,  as 
not  to  blaspheme  conceming  them,  bat  to  eupheme  reverently,  both  in 
sacrificing,  and  in  every  prayer  they  pray." — Laws,  VII.  Steph.  821. 

"And  through  the  whole  of  life,  beyond  all  other  need  for  it,  there 
is  need  of  Euphemy  from  a  man  to  his  parents,  for  there  is  no  heavier 
punishment  than  that  of  light  and  winged  words,"  (to  tkem)  ?  "  for  Nemesis, 
the  angel  of  Divine  Recompense,  has  been  throned  Bishop  over  all  men 
who  sin  in  such  manner." — IV.  Steph.  717. 

The  word  which  I  have  translated  "recompense"  is 
more  strictly  that  "heavenly  Justice'** — the  proper  Light 
of  the  World,  from  which  nothing  can  be  hidden,  and  by 
which  all  who  will  may  walk  securely;*  whence  the  mystic 
answer  of  Uljrsses  to  his  son,  as  Athena,  herself  invis- 
ible, walks  with  them,  filling  the  chamber  of  the  house 
with  light,  "This  is  the  justice  of  the  Gods  who  possess 
Olympus."*  See  the  context  in  reference  to  which  Plato 
quotes  the  line  {Laws,  X.  Steph.  904*).  The  little  story 
that  I  have  to  tell  is  significant  chiefly  in  connection  witii 
the  second  passage  of  Plato  above  quoted. 


^  [See  above,  p.  816  n.] 

«   John  viiL  12,] 

»    0du99ey,  xlx.  42.] 

*  ['*  And  when  the  80ul  changes  greatly^  either  for  better  or  worse^  by  her  own 
strong  hnpolse  or  the  strong  influence  oi  others,  when  she  has  communion  with 
divine  beauty  and  becomes  divine,  she  is  carried  into  another  and  better  place, 
which  is  also  divine  and  perfect  in  holiness ;  and  when  she  has  communion  with 
evil,  then  she  also  changes  the  place  of  her  li^  For  that  is  the  justice  of  the 
Gods/'  etc.  (Jowetfs  transUtion).  J 
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94.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned^  that  I  was  a  homebred 
boy,  and  that  as  my  mother  diligently  and  scrupulously 
taught  me  my  Bible  and  Latin  Grammar,  so  my  feither 
fondly  and  devotedly  taught  me  my  Scott,  my  Pope,  and 
my  Byron.*  The  Latin  grammar  out  of  which  my  mother 
taught  me  was  the  11th  edition  of  Alexander  Adam's — 
(Edinb. :  Bell  and  Bradfiite,  1828) — ^namely,  that  Alexander 
Adam,  Rector  of  Edinburgh  High  School,  into  whose  upper 
class  Scott  passed  in  October  1782,  and  who — ^previous 
masters  having  found  nothing  noticeable  in  the  heavy- 
looking  lad — did  find  sterling  qualities  in  him,  and  ^' would 
constantly  refer  to  him  for  dates,  and  particulars  of  battles, 
and  other  remarkable  events  alluded  to  in  Horace,  or 
whatever  other  authors  the  boys  were  reading;  and  called 
him  the  historian  of  his  class"  (L.  L  126).  That  Alex. 
Adam,  also,  who,  himself  a  loving  historian,  remembered 
the  fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school  during  the  fifty  years 
he  had  headed  it,  and  whose  last  words — "It  grows  dark, 
the  boys  may  dismiss,"*  gave  to  Scott's  heart  the  vision 
and  the  audit  of  the  death  of  Elspeth  of  the  Craigbum- 
iooV 

Strangely,  in  opening  the  old  volume  at  this  moment 
(1  would  not  give  it  for  an  illuminated  missal)  I  find,  in 
its  article  on  Prosody,  some  things  extremely  useful  to  me, 
which  I  have  been  hunting  for  in  vain  through  Zumpt  and 

*  I  shall  have  lost  my  wits  very  finally  when  I  forget  the  first  time 
that  I  pleased  my  father  with  a  couplet  of  English  verse  (after  many  a 
year  of  trials);  and  the  radiant  joy  on  his  face  as  he  declared,  reading  it 
aloud  to  my  mother  with  emphasis  half  choked  by  tears, — that  ''it  was  as 
fine  as  anything  that  Pope  or  Byron  ever  vrrote!" 

^  [In  the  passages  of  autobiography  in  Fors  Olavigerag  afterwards  incorporated 
in  PtiBterUa:  see  vol.  XXXV.] 

'  [''The  Doctor  was  struck  with  palsy  while  teaching  his  class.  He  survived 
a  few  days,  but  beoomiog  delirious  before  his  dissolutioni  conceived  he  was  still  in 
school^  and  after  some  expressions  of  applause  or  censure,  he  said,  'But  it  grows 
dark — ^the  boys  may  dismiss' — and  instantly  expired"  (Sir  Walter  Scott's  autobio- 

raphical  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  Lockhart's  Life).     Compare  Prmtenta,  iL 
229.1 
>  [See  The  Antiquary,  ch.  xl.] 
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MatthisB.^  In  all  rational  respects  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  Latin  Grammar  that  has  yet  been  written.* 

When  my  mother  had  carried  me  through  it  as  fur  as 
the  syntax,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  I  should  be  put 
under  a  master:  and  the  master  chosen  was  a  deeply  and 
deservedly  honoured  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale, 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Holbeach's  article,  "The  New  Fiction" 
{Contemporary  Review  for  February  of  this  year'),  together 
with  Mr.  Melvill,*  who  was  our  pastor  after  Mr.  Dale 
went  to  St.  Pancras. 

95.  On  the  first  day  when  I  went  to  take  my  seat  in 
Mr.  Dale's  schoolroom,  I  carried  my  old  grammar  to  him, 
in  a  modest  pride,  expecting  some  encouragement  and 
honour  for  the  accuracy  with  which  I  could  repeat,  on 
demand,  some  hundred  and  sixty  close-printed  pages  of  it. 

But  Mr.  Dale  threw  it  back  to  me  with  a  fierce  bang 
upon  his  desk,  saying  (with  accent  and  look  of  seven-times^ 
heated  scom),  "That's  a  Scotch  thing."* 

Now,  my  father  being  Scotch,  and  an  Edinburgh  High 
School  boy,  and  my  mother  having  laboured  in  that  book 
with  me  since  I  could  read,  and  all  my  happiest  holiday 
time  having  been  spent  on  the  North  Inch  of  Parth,*  these 
four  words,  with  the  action  accompanying  them,  contained 
as  much  insult,  pain,  and  loosening  of  my  respect  for  my 
parents,  love  of  my  father's  country,  and  honour  for  its 
worthies,  as  it  was  possible  to  compress  into  four  syllables 
and  an  ill-mannered  gesture.  Which  were  therefore  pure, 
double-edged  and  point-envenomed  blasphemy.  For  to 
make  a  boy  despise  his  mother's  care,  is  the  straightest 
way  to  make  him  also  despise  his  Redeemer's  voice;  and 
to  make  him  scom  his  father  and  his  father's  house,  the 

*  [Adam  gives,  first,  a  clear  account  of  "Accent,"  "Verse,"  "Feet,"  "Difierent 
Kinds  of  Verse,"  etc.,  pp.  270-285 ;  and  then  an  account  of  English  verse,  pp.  286- 
290.] 

'  [So  Ruskin  sairs  again,  with  no  qualification,  in  Prateritay  i.  §  64] 

*  Vol.  37,  p.  262.J 

«  |For  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill,  see  PraterUa,  ii.  §  167.) 

*  See  PraterUa,  i.  §  92,  for  another  reference  to  this  incident] 

*  [See  Fon  Ckmigera,  Letter  63,  and  Praterita,  I  §  70.] 
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straightest  way  to  make  him  deny  his  Grod,  and  his  God's 
Heaven. 

96.  I  speak,  observe,  in  this  instance,  only  of  the 
actual  words  and  their  effect;  not  of  the  feeling  in  the 
speaker's  mind,  which  was  almost  playftd,  though  his  words, 
tainted  with  extremity  of  pride,  were  such  light  ones  as 
men  shall  give  account  of  at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The 
real  sin  of  blasphemy  is  not  in  the  saying,  nor  even  in  the 
thinking ;  but  in  the  wishing  which  is  father  to  thought 
and  word:  and  the  nature  of  it  is  simply  in  wishing  evil 
to  anything;  for  as  the  quality  of  Mercy  is  not  strained,^ 
so  neither  that  of  Blasphemy,  the  one  distilling  from  the 
clouds  of  Heaven,  the  other  from  the  steam  of  the  Pit 
He  that  is  unjust  in  little  is  unjust  in  much,  he  that  is 
malignant  to  the  least  is  to  the  greatest,  he  who  hates  the 
earth  which  is  God's  footstool,  hates  yet  more  Heaven 
which  is  God's  throne,  and  Him  that  sitteth  thereon.* 
Finally,  therefore,  blasphemy  is  wishing  ill  to  amj  thing; 
and  its  outcome  is  in  Vanni  Fucci's  extreme  "  ill  manners " 
— ^wishing  ill  to  God.' 

On  the  contrary,  Euphemy  is  wiping  well  to  every- 
thing, and  its  outcome  is  in  Bums'  extreme  ''good 
manners,"  wishing  well  to — 

"Ah!  wad  ye  tak  a  thought,  and  men'!"* 

That  is  the  supreme  of  Euphemy. 

97.  Fix  then,  first  in  your  minds,  that  the  sin  of 
malediction,  whether  Shimei's  individual,^  or  John  Bull's 
national,  is  in  the  vulgar  malignity,  not  in  the  vulgar 
diction,  and  then  note  further  that  the  "phemy"  or 
**fame"  of  the  two  words,  blasphemy  and  euphemy,  sig- 
nifies broadly  the  bearing  of  false  witness  againgt  one's 
neighbour  •  in  the  one  case,  and  of  trtie  witness  for  him  in 


Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.  bc.  1.] 

Luke  xvi.  10 ;  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1 ;  Revelation  viL  16.] 

Inferno^  xxv.  1 :  compare  Vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  764-766.] 

Address  to  the  De'ii.] 

2  Samuel  xiii.  8.] 

Exodus  zx.  16.] 
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the  other:  so  that  while  the  peculiar  province  of  the  blas- 
phemer is  to  throw  firelight  on  the  evil  in  good  persons, 
the  province  of  the  euphuist  (I  must  use  the  word  inaccu- 
rately for  want  of  a  better)  is  to  throw  sunlight  on  the 
good  in  bad  ones;  such,  for  instance,  as  Bertram,  M^ 
Merrilies,  Rob  Roy,  Robin  Hood,^  and  the  general  run  of 
Corsairs,  Giaours,  Turks,  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Heretics;  nay, 
even  sisters  of  Rahab,  and  daughters  of  Moab  and  Ammon ; ' 
and  at  last  the  whole  spiritual  race  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
said,  "  If  thou  doest  wdl,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  *'  * 

98.  And  being  thus  brought  back  to  our  actual  subject, 
I  purpose,  after  a  few  more  summary  notes  on  the  lustre 
of  the  electrotj^  language  of  modem  passion,^  to  examine 
what  facts  or  probabilities  lie  at  the  root  both  of  Goethe's 
and  Byron's  imagination  of  that  contest  between  the  powers 
of  Good  and  Evil,  of  which  the  Scriptural  account  appears 
to  Mr.  Huxley  so  inconsistent  with  the  recognized  laws  of 
political  economy;  and  has  been,  by  the  cowardice  of  our 
old  translators,  so  maimed  of  its  vitality,  that  the  frank 
Greek  assertion  of  St.  Michael's  not  daring  to  blaspheme 
the  devil,'*''    is   tenfold    more   mischievously    deadened   and 

*  Of  our  tingle-tangle-titmouse  disputes  in  Parliament^  like  Robins  in 
a  bush,  but  not  a  Robin  in  all  the  house  knowing  his  great  A,  hear  again 
Plato:  ''But  they^  for  erer  so  little  a  quarrel,  uttering  much  voice,  blas- 
pheming, speak  evil  one  of  another, — and  it  is  not  becoming  that  in  a 
city  of  well-ordered  persons,  such  things  should  be — no ;  nothing  of  them 
nohow  nowhere, — and  let  this  be  the  one  law  for  all — let  nobody  speak 
mischief  of  anybody  (fci^Scva  KaK-qyoptina  firfi^is)," — Laws,  Book  xi.  9^4  K» 
and  compare  Book  iv.  717.^ 


1  [For  other  references  to— Bertram^  see  below^  §  117  (p.  386),  and  Fors  Clavi" 


p.  4W.     ror  KOD  lioy,  see  sesame  ana  jamj,  fj  w  (voj.  . 
him  and  Robm  Hood  (in  Iwmhoe),  Vol.  XXVll  p.  243.] 

'  [See  Joshua  ii.  13;  and  1  Kings  xl  1>  7.] 

'  'Genesis  iv.  7.] 

*  Here,  again  (compare  p.  361  n.),  Ruskin's  scheme  was  not  carried  out.] 

*  [Compare  Love*9  Memie,  §  135  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  128)^  and  the  other  passages 
there  noted.] 

*  [The  refSBrenoes  to  these  passages  have  hitherto  been  wrongly  nven ;  the 
first  of  them  (the  passage  oaoted  by  Ruskin}  as  '^ii.  935" ;  the  second  (to  which 
he  onlv  refers)  as  ^Mv.  117  (a  page  which  does  not  exist).  The  first  passage  has 
been  identified  as  shown  above;  the  second  is  probably  iv.  717*] 
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caricatured  by  their  periphrasis  of  '*  durst  not  bring  against 
him  a  railing  accusation/'  ^  than  by  Byron's  apparently — and 
only  apparently — less  reverent  description  of  the  manner  of 
angelic  encounter  for  an  inferior  ruler  of  the  people : — 

^^  Between  His  Darkness  and  His  Brightness 
There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness."  ^ 

Paris^  September  20,  1880. 


Postscript 

99.  I  am  myself  extremely  grateful,  nor  doubt  a  like 
feeling  in  most  of  my  readers,  both  for  the  information 
contained  in  the  first  of  the  two  following  letters ;  and  the 
correction  of  references  in  the  second,  of  which,  however, 
I  have  omitted  some  closing  sentences  which  the  writer 
will,  I  think,  see  to  have  been  unnecessary." 


North  Strbr»  Wouebwobth, 
August  2,  1880. 

Dear  Sir, — When  reading  your  interesting  article  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  your  quotation  from  Walter  Scott,  I  was 
struck  with  the  great  similarity  between  some  of  the  Scotch  words  and 
my  native  tongue  (Norwegian).  JVhigmaleerie^  as  to  the  derivation  of  which 
you  seem  to  be  in  some  perplexity/  is  in  Norwegian  FtegmalerL  Vasg, 
pronounced  "Vegg,"  signifying  wall,  and  Maleri  "picture,"  pronounced 
almost  the  same  as  in  Scotch,  and  derived  from  at  nude,  to  paint.  Siocan 
is  in  Danish  sikken,  used  more  about  something  comical  than  great,  and 
scarcely  belonging  to  the  written  language,  in  which  tUg,  such,  iwd  ikg  en, 
such  a  one,  would  be  the  equivalent.     1  need  not  remaric  that  as  to  the 

'  [Jude  9.  The  Greek  is :  odx  M^fin^t  KfAauf  iwa^Keh^  fikoff^fuds^  So,  too,  the 
Vulgate :  "  non  est  ausas  judicium  inferre  blasphemin."] 

*  [Vision  qf  Judgment,  36.] 

*  [Here,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  following  paragraph  followed  (with 
references  to  pages  and  lines,  here  altered  to  sections): — 

'^1  find  press  oorrections  always  irksome  work^  and  in  my  last  paper 
trust  the  reader's  kindness  to  insert  the  words  '  of  metre '  after  '  necessity ' 
in  §  67,  line  7 ;  with  commas  after  ^passion'  and  'exactly'  in  lines  21,  22 
of  the  same  § ;  and  correct  'rest'  to  'nest'  in  §  71»  line  11,  and  'emoti<m' 
to  'oblation^  in  §  74,  line  18." 
The  corrections  were  made  in  On  the  Old  Road,] 

*  [See  above,  p.  2&8.] 
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written  langumge  Danish   and  Norwegian  is   the   same,  only  the  dialects 
differ. 

Having  been  told  by  some  English  friends  that  this  explanation  would 
perhaps  not  be  without  interest  to  yourself,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
this  letter. — I  remain  yours  respectfully, 

Thea  Bero. 


Innkb  Tbmfui,  September  9,  1880. 

Sir, — In  your  last  article  on  Fiction,  Foul  and  Fair  {NmeUeiUk  Cenimy 
September  1880)  you  have  the  following  note: 

"Juan,  viii.  5  (it  ought  to  be  9),  ''but  by  your  Lordship's  quotation, 
Wordsw<Hrth  says  < instrument'  not  'daughter.'  ' 

Now  in  Murray's  edition  of  Byron,  1837,  octavo,  his  Lordship's  quota- 
tion is  as  follows: — 

"But  thy  most  dreaded  instmment 
In  working  oat  a  pare  intent 
Is  man  arranged  for  mutual  slaughter; 
Yea,  Carnage  is  thy  daughter." 

And  his  Lordship  refers  you  to  "Wordsworth's  Thanksgiving  Ode." 

I  have  no  early  edition  of  Wordsworth.  In  Moxon's,  1844,  no  such 
lines  appear  in  the  Thanksgiving  Ode,  but  in  the  Ode  dated  1815,  and 
printed  immediately  before  it,  the  following  lines  occur: — 


"But  man  is  thy  roost  awful  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent." 


It  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Wordsworth  altered 
the  lines  after  Don  Juan  was  written.^ — 1  am,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Ralph  Thicknbsse. 

John  Ruskik,  Esq. 

^  [See  on  this  subject,  above,  p.  326  n.] 
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100.  I  HAVE  assumed  throughout  these  papers,  that  every- 
body knew  what  Fiction  meant;  as  Mr.  Mill  assumed  in 
his  Political  EUx>nomy,  that  everybody  knew  what  wealth 
meant.*  The  assumption  was  convenient  to  Mr.  Mill,  and 
persisted  in:  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  talkitig,  even  so  long  as  I  have  done  in  this  instance, 
without  making  sure  that  the  reader  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about;  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  be 
agreed  upon  the  primary  noti<m  of  what  Fiction  is. 

A  feigned,  fictitious,  artificial,  super-natural,  put-together- 
out-of-one's-head,  thing.  All  this  it  must  be,  to  begin  with. 
The  best  tj^  of  it  being  the  most  practically  fictile — a 
Greek  vase.'  A  thing  which  has  two  sides  to  be  seen,  two 
handles  to  be  carried  by,  and  a  bottom  to  stand  on,  and  a 
top  to  be  poured  out  of,  this,  every  right  fiction  w,  what- 
ever else  it  may  be.  Planned  rigorously,  rounded  smoothly^ 
balanced  symmetrically,  handled  handily,  lipped  softly  for 
pouring  out  oil  and  wine.  Painted  daintily  at  last  with 
images  of  eternal  things — 

''For  ever  shalt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fidr."^ 

101.  Quite  a  different  thing  from  a  ''cast,** — ^this  work 
of  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  as  it  seemed  good  to 

^  [Nineteenth  Century,  October  1881,  with  the  title,  as  abore.    The  MS.  has  the 
date,  ''Amiens,  St  Crispin's  Day,  1880."] 

»  [See  Unto  thie  Laet,  Preface,  §  2  (Vol.  XVTLp.  18).] 
'  [Compare  Fitri  Oavigera,  Letter  92  (Vol.  XXTX.  p.  457).] 
*  [Keats's  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn.    The  line  is  ''For  ever  thoa  wilt  lo^e  and 
she  be  Mr."    Mr.  Wedderbom  remembers  pointing  this  oat  to  Raskin  when  read- 
ing the  proof  of  this  paper  for  him ;  bat  Rusldn  left  it,  saving,  "  Never  mind, 
they'll  see  I  qaoted  from  memory."    Compare  the  anecdote  below,  p.  726.] 
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the  potter  to  make  it.  Very  interesting,  a  cast  from  life 
may  perhaps  be;  more  interesting,  to  some  people  perhaps, 
a  cast  from  death ; — ^most  modem  novels  are  like  specimens 
from  Lyme  Regis,  impressions  of  skeletons  in  mud. 

"Planned  rigorously" — I  press  the  conditions  again  one 
by  one — ^it  must  be,  as  ever  Memphian  labyrinth^  or  Nor- 
man fortress.  'Intricacy  full  of  delicate  surprise;  covered 
way  in  secrecy  of  accurate  purposes,  not  a  stone  useless, 
nor  a  word  nor  an  incident  thrown  away. 

''Rounded  smoothly" — ^the  wheel  of  Fortune  revolving 
with  it  in  unfelt  swiftness;  like  the  world,  its  story  rising 
like  the  dawn,  closing  like  the  sunset,  with  its  own  sweet 
light  for  every  hour. 

''Balanced  synmietrically  " — Shaving  its  two  sides  clearly 
separate,  its  war  of  good  and  evil  rightly  divided.  Its 
figures  moving  in  majestic  law  of  light  and  shade. 

"Handled  handily" — so  that,  being  careful  and  gentle, 
you  can  take  easy  grasp  of  it  and  all  that  it  contains ;  a 
thing  given  into  your  hand  henceforth  to  have  and  to 
hold.  Comprehensible,  not  a  mass  that  both  your  arms 
cannot  get  round;  tenable,  not  a  confrised  pebble  heap  of 
which  you  can  only  lift  one  pebble  at  a  time. 

"Lipped  softly" — ^fuU  of  kindness  and  comfort:  the 
Keats  line  indeed  the  perpetual  message  of  it — "For  ever 
shalt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair."  All  beautiful  fiction  is 
of  the  Madonna,  whether  the  Virgin  of  Athens  or  of  Judah 
— ^Pan-Athenaic  always. 

And  all  foul  fiction  is  lese  majesty  to  the  Madonna 
and  to  womanhood.  For  indeed  the  great  fiction  of  every 
human  life  is  the  shaping  of  its  Love,  with  due  prudence, 
due  imagination,  due  persistence  and  perfection  from  the 
beginning  of  its  story  to  the  end;  for  every  human  soul, 
its  Palladium.  And  it  follows  that  all  right  imaginative 
work  is  beautiful,  which  is  a  practical  and  brief  law  con- 
cerning it.  All  frightfrd  things  are  either  foolish,  or  sick, 
visits  of  frenzy,  or  pollutions  of  plague. 

1  [Herodotus,  iL  148 :  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  407.] 

XXXIV.  2  A 
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102.  Taking  thus  the  Greek  vase  at  its  best  time,  for 
the  symbol  of  fair  fiction:  of  foul,  you  may  find  in  the 
great  entrance-room  of  the  Louvre,  filled  with  the  luxurious 
orfevrerie  of  the  sixteenth  century,  types  perfect  and  in* 
numerable :  ^  Satjrrs  carved  in  serpentine,  Gorgons  platted  in 
gold.  Furies  with  eyes  of  ruby,  Scyllas  with  scales  of  pearl ; 
infinitely  worthless  toil,  infinitely  witless  wickedness;  plea- 
sure satiated  into  idiocy,  passion  provoked  into  madness,  no 
object  of  thought,  or  sight,  or  fancy,  but  horror,  mutilation, 
distorti<Hi,  corruption,  agony  of  war,  insolence  of  disgrace, 
and  misery  of  Death. 

It  is  true  that  the  ease  with  which  a  serpent,  or  some- 
thing that  will  be  understood  for  one,  can  be  chased  or 
wrought  in  metal,  and  the  small  workmanly  skill  required 
to  image  a  satyr's  hoof  and  hcmis,  as  compared  to  that 
needed  for  a  human  foot  or  fcnrehead,  have  greatly  in-* 
fluenced  the  choice  of  subject  by  incompetent  smiths;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  prevalence  of  such  vicious  or  ugly  story 
in  the  mass  of  modem  literature  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of 
the  lasciviousness  of  the  age,  as  of  its  stupidity,  though 
each  react  on  the  other,  and  the  vapour  of  the  sulphurous 
pool  becomes  at  last  so  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of  our 
cities,  that  whom  it  cannot  corrupt,  it  will  at  least  stultify. 

108.  Yesterday,  the  last  of  August,  came  to  me  from 
the  Fine  Art  Society,  a  series  of  twenty  black  and  white 
scrabbles^  of  which  I  am  informed  in  an  eloquent  preface 
that  the  author  was  a  Michael  Angdo  of  the  glebe»  and 
that  his  shepherds  and  his  herdswomen  are  akin  in  dignity 
and  grandeur  to  the  prc^hets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sistine. 

Glancing  through  the  series  of  these  stupendous  produo* 
tions,  I  find  one  peculiarly  characteristic  and  expressive  of 

*  Jetm  Fran^  MUld.  Twenty  Etchings  and  Woodcuts  reprodnoed  in 
Facdmile,  and  Biographical  Notice  by  William  Ernest  Henlej.  London, 
18S1.« 


»  [Compare  Vol.  XXXIII.  d.  246  n.] 

•  [Raskin's  quotations  in  gS  104,  106  ara  frem  pp.  4^  5,  7  of  Henley's  Ptefiuse.] 
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modem  picture-m^kmg  and  novel-writiiig, — called  ^'HftuU 
ing''  or  morq  definitely  "Paysan  reotrant  du  Fumier," 
which  represents  a  man's  hack,  or  at  least  the  hack  of  hia 
waistcoat  and  trowsers,  and  hat,  in  full  light,  and  a  small 
hlot  where  his  face  should  be,  with  a  small  scratch  where 
it3  nose  should  be,  elongated  into  one  representing  a  chink 
of  timber  in  the  background. 

Examinii^  the  volume  farther,  in  the  hope  of  discoverr 
ing  some  trace  of  reasonable  motive  for  the  publication  of 
the^e  works  by  the  Society,  J  perceive  that  this  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  glebe  had  indeed  natiu*al  fsiisulty  of  no  mean 
order  in  himi  and  that  the  woful  history  of  his  life  oon^ 
tains  very  curious  lessons  respecting  the  modem  conditions 
of  Imagination  and  Art. 

104.  I  find  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  a  Bretpn  pea^ 
sant ;  his  giandmother's  godson,  baptized  in  good  hope,  and 

"christened  Jean,  af^r  his  father,  and  Fran9ois  after  the  Saint  of  Assisi, 
his  godmoUier's  patron.  It  was  under  her  care  and  guidance  and  those  of 
hi#  uncle,  Ibe  Abb6  Clmrles,  that  ke  was  reared;  and  the  dignified  and 
laborious  earnestness  of  the^e  governor^  of  his  wa^  a  chief  infl|i^i|ce  in  hi^ 
life,  and  a  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character.  The  MiUet  family  le4 
an  existence  almost  patriarchal  in  its  unalterable  simplicity  and  diligence; 
and  the  bof  gmw  qp  in  ap  environment  of  imk,  slnaerity  and  devouUiess. 
He  was  fpstered  upon  tiie  Bible,  ^nd  the  ^eat  JptoaHL  of  nature.  .  ,  *  Wbpi^ 
he  woke,  it  was  to  the  lowing  of  oittle  and  the  song  of  birds ;  he  w^  at 
plajr  ^  day,  aauNAg  ^the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  open  landscape;  and 
he  9hpt  with  tbft  UMlTipui?  of  the  spinniogrwhee)  ifx  bil  «Birf,  »n4  ik9 
memory  of  the  evening  prayer  in  his  heart.  ...  He  learned  Li^^  ^m 
the  parish  priest,  and  from  his  uncle  Charles;  and  he  soon  came  to  be  ^ 
student  of  Virgil,  .  .  .  and  wjiile  yet  young  in  his  teens  began  to  follow 
his  U%hf>v  out  u|to  tk^  $^)ds,  afi4  thepc^forward,  as  became  f^e  d4eft  |l|py 
in  a  Urge  family,  worked  hard  at  grafting  and  ploughing,  sowing  and 
reaping,  scything  and  shearing  and  {uanting,  and  all  the  many  dunes  of 
hiiiJbandniim.  Meanwhile,  he  had  taken  to  drawing  .  .  .  copied  evarytyag 
he  9tkw.  mi  produced  j>ot  only  studies  but  i^qiposjitipns  also ;  uptil  «t  Im% 
his  &ther  was  moved  to  taJLe  him  away  from  farming,  and  have  him 
taught  painting." 

10£f.  Now  aU  thi$  k  related  ooneeming  the  lad's  early 
life  by  the  prefjotory  apd  commenting  author,  as  if  exr 
pecting  the  general  reader  to  admit  that  there  had  been 
some  advantage  for  him  in  this  manner  pf  education :— that 
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simplicity  and  devoutness  are  wholesome  states  of  mind; 
that  parish  cm*^  and  miele  Abb^  are  not  betrayers  or 
devourers  of  youthful  innocence — ^that  there  is  profitable 
reading  in  the  Bible,  and  something  agreeably  soothing — ^if 
no  otherwise  useful — ^in  the  sound  of  evening  prayer.  I 
may  observe  also  in  passing,  that  his  education,  thus  far, 
is  precisely  what,  for  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been 
describing  as  the  most  desirable  for  fdl  persons  intending 
to  lead  an  honest  and  Christian  life:  (my  recommendation 
that  peasants  should  learn  Latin  ^  having  been,  some  four 
or  five  years  ago,  the  subject  of  much  merriment  in  the 
pages  of  Jvdy  and  other  such  nurses  of  divine  wisdom  in 
the  public  mind.)  It  however  having  been  determined  by 
the  boy's  father  that  he  should  be  a  painter,  and  that  art 
being  unknown  to  the  Abb^  Charles  and  the  village  Cur^ 
(in  which  manner  of  ignorance,  if  the  infallible  Pope  did 
but  know  it,  he  and  his  now  artless  shepherds  stand  at  a 
fatal  disadvantage  in  the  world  as  compared  with  monks 
who  could  illuminate  with  colour  as  well  as  word) — the 
simple  young  soul  is  sent  for  the  exalting  and  finishing  of 
its  artistic  faculties  to  Paris. 

106.  "Wherein,"  observes  my  prefatory  author,  **the 
romantic  movement  was  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity."' 

Hugo  had  written  Notre  UamCy  and  Musset  had  pub- 
lished^//ia  and  the  Nvits;  Balzac  the  Lys  dans  la  FcUl^; 
Gautier  the  Coin^die  de  la  Mort;  Greorges  Sand  JLAme 
Uofniy  and  a  score  of  wild  and  eloquent  novels  more ;  and 
under  the  instruction  of  these  romantic  authors,  his  landlady, 
to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  few  francs  he  possessed,  to 
dole  out  to  him  as  he  needed,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and 
finding  he  could  not,  or  would  not,  respond  to  her  advances, 
confiscated  the  whole  deposit,  and  left  him  penniless.  The 
preface  goes  on  to  tell  us  how,  not  feeling  himself  in  har- 
mony with  these  forms  of  Romanticism,  he  takes  to  the 
study  of  the  Infinite,  and  Michael  Angelo ;  how  he  learned 

»  [See  Fim  Chvigera,  Letter  2  (Vol.  XXVU.  p.  27).] 

'  ffhe  following  lines  are  sammarised  from  Henley's  Prefiuw,  p.  7.] 
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to  paint  the  Heroic  Nude;  how  he  mixed  up  for  imitation 
the  manners  of  Rubens,  Ribera,  Mantegna,  and  Correggio ; 
how  he  struggled  all  his  life  with  neglect,  and  endured 
with  his  family  every  agony  of  poverty ;  owed  his  butcher 
and  his  grocer,  was  exposed  to  endless  worry  and  annoyance 
from  writs  and  executions;  and  when  first  his  grandmother 
died,  and  then  his  mother,  neither  deathbed  was  able  to 
raise  the  money  that  would  have  carried  him  from  Barbizon 
to  Gruchy. 

The  work  now  laid  before  the  public  by  the  Fine  Art 
Society  is  to  be  considered,  therefore — ^whatever  its  merits 
or  defects  may  be — ^as  an  expression  of  the  influence  of 
the  Infinite  and  Michael  Angelo  on  a  mind  innocently  pre- 
pared for  their  reception.  And  in  another  place  I  may  take 
occasion^  to  point  out  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  modem 
etching  to  the  expression  of  the  Infinite,  by  the  multitude 
of  scratches  it  can  put  on  a  surface  without  representing 
anything  in  particular;  and  to  illustration  of  the  majesty 
of  Michael  Angelo  by  preference  of  the  backs  and  1^  of 
people  to  their  faces. 

107.  But  I  refer  to  the  book  in  this  paper,  partly  indeed 
because  my  mind  is  full  of  its  sorrow,  and  I  may  not  be 
able  to  find  another  opportunity  of  sa3ang  so ;  but  chiefly, 
because  the  author  of  the  prefiace  has  summed  the  prin- 
cipal authors  of  depraved  Fiction  in  a  single  sentence;' 
and  I  want  the  reader  to  ask  himself  why,  among  all  the 
forms  of  the  picturesque  which  were  suggested  by  this 
body  of  literary  leaders,  none  were  acceptable  by,  none 
helpful  to,  the  mind  of  a  youth  trained  in  purity  and 
£uth. 

He  will  find,  if  he  reflect,  that  it  is  not  in  romantic, 
or  any  other  healthy  aim,  that  the  school  detaches  itself 
from  those  called  sometimes  by  recent  writers  "classical''; 
but  first  by  Infidelity,  and  an  absence  of  the  religious 
element  so  total  that  at  last  it  passes  into  the  hatred  of 

^  niie  oocamon,  however^  wm  not  fonnd.] 

*  [Fhat  if,  the  one  qnoted  from  in  §  100,  above.] 
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pri^thood  which  has  become  characteristic  of  Republicanism ; 
i^d  secondly,  by  the  taint  and  leprosy  of  animal  passion 
idealised  as  a  governing  power  of  humanity,  or  at  least 
used  as  the  chief  element  of  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
its  histories.  It  is  with  the  SUn  of  Master  Anthony  that 
Georges  Sand  (who  is  the  best  of  them)  overshadows  the 
ebtire  course  of  a  novel  meant  to  recommend  simplicity 
of  life— and  by  the  weakness  of  Consuelo  that  the  same 
authoress  thinks  it  natural  to  set  off  the  splendour  of  the 
tnost  exalted  musical  genius.^ 

I  am  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  moral  purpose, 
or  conviction,  with  which  itfiy  of  the  novelists  wrote.  But 
I  am  able  to  say  with  certdnty  that,  whatever  their  pur- 
pose, their  method  is  mistaken,  and  that  no  good  is  ever 
done  to  society  by  the  pictorial  represeutation  of  its  diseases. 

108.  All  healthy  and  helpful  literature  s^ts  simple  bars 
between  right  and  wrong;  assumes  the  possibility,  in  men 
&hd  women,  of  having  healthy  mihd^  in  healthy  bodies, 
fthd  loses  ho  time  ih  the  diagnosis  of  fever  or  dj^spepsia 
in  either ;  least  of  all  in  the  particular  kind  of  fever  which 
signifies  the  ungoverhed  excess  of  any  appetite  6t  passion. 
The  '*  duluess  "  tdiich  mahy  tnodett  readers  inevitably  feel, 
and  Some  moderb  blockheads  think  it  creditable  to  allure,  in 
Scott,  consists  hot  a  little  in  his  absolute  purity  from  every 
loathsome  element  or  excitement  of  the  lower  passions;  so 
that  people  who  live  haMtually  in  Satyric  or  hircine  condi- 
tions of  thought  find  him  as  insipid  as  they  would  a  pic- 
ture of  Angelico's*  The  accurate  and  trenchant  separation 
betweeU  him  and  tile  common  railroad-station  novelist  is 
that,  in  his  total  method  of  conception,  only  lofty  characttt 
is  Worth  describing  at  all;  and  it  becomes  inteiesting,  not 
by  its  fliuits,  but  by  the  difiliculties  and  accidents  of  the 
fortune  through  which  it  passes,  while,  in  the  railway  novel, 
interest  is  obtained  with  the  vulgar  reader  for  the  vilest 

1  [For  another  reference  to  Comueh,  see  above^  §  22  (p.  286).  Oomueh  (1844), 
like  Lucretia  Floriani  (1847)>  wa0  in^ired  by  Chottin,  whoie  declining  health 
Madame  Dadevant  tnided  for  seme  feart  Mtk  mvtbmy  eare.] 
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character,  because  the  author  describes  carefiiily  to  his 
recognition  the  blotches,  burrs  and  pimples  in  which  the 
paltry  nature  resembles  his  own*  The  MiU  on  the  F1m$ 
is  perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  extant  of  this  study 
of  cutaneous  disease.  There  is  not  a  single  person  in  the 
book  of  the  smallest  importance  to  anybody  in  the  world 
but  themselves,  or  whose  qualities  deserved  so  much  as  a 
line  of  printer's  tjrpe  in  their  description.  There  is  no  girl 
alive,  fairly  clever,  half  educated,  and  unluckily  related, 
whose  life  has  not  at  least  as  much  in  it  as  Maggie's,  to  be 
described  and  to  be  pitied.  Tom  is  a  clumsy  and  cruel 
lout,  with  the  making  of  better  things  in  him  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  neaily  every  Englishman  at  present 
smoking  and  elbowing  his  way  through  the  ugly  world  his 
blunders  have  contributed  to  the  making  of) ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  characters  are  simply  the  sweepings  out  of  a 
Pentonville  omnibus.* 

109.  And  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  distinguish 
this  essentially  Cockney  literature, — developed  only  in  the 
London  suburbs,  and  feeding  the  demands  of  tiie  rows 
of  similar  brick  houses,  which  branch  in  devouring  cancer 
round  every  manu£EU!turing  town, — ^firom  the  really  romantic 
literature  of  France.  Grcorges  Sand  is  often  immoral;  but 
she  is  always  beautiful,  and  in  the  characteristic  novel  I 
have  named,  Le  P6dU  de  Mons.  Antoine^^  the  five  prin- 
cipal characters,  the  <rid  Cavalier  Marquis, — ^the  Carpenter, — 
M.  de  Chateaubrun, — Gilberte, — and  the  really  passionate 
and  g^ierous  lover,  are  all  as  heroic  and  radiantly  ideal  as 

*  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  my  former  allusion  to  the  boating  expedition 
in  this  novel  ^  has  been  misconstrued  by  a  young  authoress  of  promise 
into  disparagement  of  her  own  ^n>rk;  not  supposing  it  possible  that  I 
could  only  have  been  forced  to  look  at  George  Kiiot's  by  a  friend's  imptr- 
fect  account  of  it. 

^  [For  another  reference  to  this  book,  see  VoL  XXIX.  p.  58a] 
>  [See  above.  $$  17»  22  (pp.  382,  286).  Raskin's  criticiBBi,  there  aad  liere,  of 
George  Eliot,  who  had  recently  died  ^Deoemher  22, 1880),  was  made  matter  of  etM- 
plaint  by  a  eorrospendeat,  to  when  he  replied  in  aa  inlerseting  letter  (Ootober  2, 
1881),  BOW  included  in  ArT9W9  ^  ik$  Okm$  (below,  p.  658).  The  work  of  the 
''young  authoress"  was  Bobert  Forruter^  by  Mary  Thompsom  (LeagBHUM^  1875).] 
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Scott's  Colonel  Mannering,  Catherine  Seyton,  and  Roland 
Graeme;^  while  the  landscape  is  rich  and  true  with  the 
emotion  of  years  of  life  passed  in  glens  of  Norman  granite 
and  beside  bajrs  of  Italian  sea.  But  in  the  English  Cock- 
ney school,  which  consummates  itself  in  George  Eliot,  the 
personages  are  picked  up  from  behind  the  counter  and  out 
of  the  gutter;  and  the  landscape,  by  excursion  train  to 
Gravesend,  with  return  ticket  for  the  City-road. 

110.  But  the  second  reason  for  the  dulness  of  Scott  to 
the  uneducated  or  miseducated  reader  lies  far  deeper;  and 
its  analysis  is  related  to  the  most  subtle  questions  in  the 
Arts  of  Design. 

The  mixed  gaiety  and  gloom  in  the  plan  of  any  modem 
novel  fairly  dever  in  the  make  x>f  it,  may  be  likened, 
almost  with  precision,  to  the  patchworic  of  a  Harlequin's 
dress,  well  spangled;  a  pretty  thing  enough,  if  the  human 
form  beneath  it  be  graceful  and  active.  Few  personages 
on  the  stage  are  more  delightful  to  me  than  a  good  Harie- 
quin ;  also,  if  I  chance  to  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  can 
still  read  my  Georges  Sand  or  Alfred  de  Musset  with  much 
contentment,  if  only  the  story  end  welL 

But  we  must  not  dress  Cordelia  or  Rosalind  in  robes  of 
triangular  patches,  covered  with  spangles,  by  way  of  making 
the  coup  dtcril  of  them  less  dull;  and  so  the  story-telling 
of  Scott  is  like  the  robe  of  the  Sistine  Zipporah — em- 
broidered only  on  the  edges  with  gold  and  blue,  and  the 
embroidery  involving  a  legend  written  in  m3rstic  lettCTs.* 

And  the  interest  and  joy  which  he  intends  his  reader  to' 
find  in  his  tale,  are  in  taking  up  the  golden  thread  here 
and  there  in  its  intended  recurrence — and  following,  as  it 
rises  again   and  again,  his  melody  through  the  disciplined 
and  unaccented  march  of  the  fiigue. 

111.  Thus  the  entire  charm  and  meaning  of  the   story 

^  [For  other  reforences  to  Colonel  Mannering,  see  above,  p.  d46 ;  and  to  Catherine 
Seyton  and  Roland  Graeme  {Abbot),  p.  28^.] 

'  [For  the  embroidery  on  the  robe  in  this  painting  by  Botticelli,  see  VoL  XXIT. 

L427,  and  Vol.  XXDXp.  276.    Rnsldn's  ttndy  of  the  figure  is  given  as  the 
ntispieoe  to  Vol.  XXTTTj 
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of  T?ie  MofMStery  depend  on  the  degree  of  sympathy  with 
which  we  compare  the  first  and  last  incidents  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  character,  whom  perhaps  not  one  in  twenty  readers 
would  remember  as  belonging  to  the  dramatis  personam — 
Stawarth  Bolton. 

Childless,  he  assures  safety  in  the  first  scene  of  the 
opening  tale  to  the  widow  of  Glendinning  and  her  two 
children — ^the  elder  boy  challenging  him  at  the  moment, 
**  I  will  war  on  thee  to  the  death,  when  I  can  draw  my 
fiither's  sword.'**  In  virtually  the  last  scene,  the  grown 
youth,  now  in  command  of  a  small  company  of  spearmen 
in  the  Regent  Murray's  service,  is  on  foot,  in  the  fiist  pause 
after  the  battle  at  Kennaquhair,  beside  the  dead  bodies  of 
Julian  Avenel  and  Christie,  and  the  dying  Catherine:* — 

Glendinning  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own  situation  and  duties,  and 
was  first  recalled  to  them  by  a  trampling  of  horse^  and  the  cry  of  St. 
George  for  England,  which  the  English  soldiers  still  continued  to  use.  His 
handnil  of  men,  for  most  of  the  stragglers  had  waited  for  Murray's  coming 
vp,  remained  on  horseback,  holding  their  lances  upright,  having  no  com- 
mand either  to  submit  or  resist. 

''There  stands  our  captain,"  said  one  of  them,  as  a  strong  party  of 
English  came  up,  the  vanguard  of  Foster's  troop. 

''Your  captain!  with  his  sword  sheathed,  and  on  foot  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemy?  a  raw  soldier,  I  warrant  him,"  said  the  English  leader. 
"So!  ho!  young  man,  is  your  dream  out,  and  will  you  now  answer  me  if 
yon  will  fight  or  fly?" 

"Neither,"  answered  Halbert  Glendinning,  with  great  tranquillity. 

"Then  throw  down  thy  sword  and  yield  thee,"  answered  the  Eoglish- 


"Not  till  I  can  help  myself  no  otherwise,"  said  Halbert,  with  the 
same  moderation  of  tone  and  manner. 

"Art  thou  for  thine  own  hand,  friend,  or  to  whom  dost  thou  owe 
service?"  demanded  the  English  captain. 

"To  the  noble  Earl  of  Murray." 

"Then  thou  servest,"  said  the  Southron,  "the  most  disloyal  nobleman 
who  breathes — fiilse  both  to  England  and  Scotland." 

"  Thou  liest,"  said  Glendinning,  regardless  of  all  consequences. 

"Hal  art  thou  so  hot  now,  and  wert  so  cold  but  a  minute  since?  I 
lie,  do  I?     Wilt  thou  do  battle  with  me  on  that  quarrel?" 

*  I  am  ashamed  to  exemplify  the  miserable  work  of  "  review "  by 
mangling  and  mumbling  this  noble  closing  chapter  of  The  Monattery,  but 
1  cannot  show  the  web  of  work,  without  unweaving  it 

^  [Chapter  ii.    The  quotation  which  follows  is  from  the  last  chapter  but  one.] 
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''With  one  to  one,  one  to  two,  or  two  to  five,  as  joa  Ikt,"  iaid  Halbert 
Glendinning;  ''grant  me  but  a  fair  field." 

''That  thou  shalt  have.  Stand  back,  my  mates,"  said  the  brave  Eng- 
lishman. *'If  I  fall,  give  him  fair  play,  and  let  him  go  off  f^ee  with  Us 
people.'' 

"Long  life  to  the  noble  captain!"  cried  the  soldiers,  as  impatient  to 
see  the  duel  as  if  it  had  been  a  bull-baiting. 

"He  will  have  a  short  life  of  it,  though,*'  said  the  sergMnt,  '*if  he, 
an  old  man  of  sixty,  is  to  fight  for  any  reason,  or  for  no  reason^  with 
every  man  he  meets,  and  especially  the  young  fellows  he  might  be  father 
to.     And  here  comes  the  warden,  besides,  to  see  the  sword-play." 

In  fkct,  Sir  John  Foster  came  up  with  a  considerable  body  of  his 
horsemen,  just  as  his  captain,  whose  age  rendered  him  unequal  to  the 
combat  with  so  strong  and  active  a  3routh  as  Glendinning,  lost  his  sword.^ 

'*Take  it  up  for  shame,  old  Stawarth  Bolton,"  said  the  English 
warden;  "and  thou,  young  man,  get  you  gone  to  your  own  Menda^  and 
loiter  not  here." 

Notwithstanding  this  peremptory  order,  Halbert  Glendinning  could  not 
help  stopping  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  unfortunate  Catherine,  who  lay 
insensible  of  the  danger  and  of  the  trampling  of  so  many  horses  around 
her — insensible,  as  the  second  glance  assured  him,  of  all  and  for  ever. 
Glendinning  almost  rejoiced  when  he  saw  that  the  last  miser?  of  life  was 
over,  and  that  the  hoofs  of  the  war-horses,  amongst  which  he  was  com^ 
pelled  to  leave  her,  could  only  injure  and  deface  a  senseless  corpse.  He 
caught  the  infant  from  her  arms,  half  ashamed  of  the  shout  of  laughter 
which  rose  on  all  sides,  at  seeing  an  armed  man  in  such  a  situation  assume 
such  an  unwonted  and  inconvenient  burden. 

"Shoulder  your  infant!"  cried  a  harquebusier. 

"Port  your  infant!"  said  a  pikeman. 

"Peace,  ye  brutes!"  said  Stawarth  Bolton,  "and  respect  humanity  in 
others,  if  you  have  none  yourselves.  I  pardon  the  lad  having  done  some 
discredit  to  my  grey  hairs,  when  I  see  him  take  care  of  that  helpless 
creature,  which  ye  would  have  trampled  upon  as  if  ye  had  been  littered 
of  bitch-wolves,  not  born  of  women." 

The  infant  thus  saved  is  the  heir  of  Avenel,  and  the 
intricacy  and  fateful  bearing  of  every  incident  and  word  in 
the  scene,  knitting  into  one  central  moment  all  the  dues 
to  the  plot  of  two  romances,  as  the  rich  boss  of  a  Gothic 
vault  gathers  the  shaft  mouldings  of  it,  can  only  be  felt  by 
an  entirely  attentive  reader ;  just  as  (to  follow  out  the  like- 
ness on  Scott's  own  ground)  the  willow-wreaths  changed 
to  stone  of  Melrose  tracery^  can   only  be  caught  in  their 

*  With  ludicrously  fatal  retouch  in  the  later  edition  "was  deprived 
of"  his  sword. 


K  [See  above,  p.  899.] 
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{lighting  by  the  keenest  eyes.  The  meshes  are  again 
gatiiered  by  the  master's  own  hand  when  the  ehild  now  m 
Halbert's  arms,  twenty  years  hence,  stoops  over  him  to 
unlace  his  helmet,^  as  tiie  fallen  knight  lies  senseless  on  the 
field  of  Carberry  Hill.* 

1124  But  there  is  another,  and  a  still  more  hidden 
method  in  Scott's  designing  of  story,  in  which,  taking  ex- 
treme pains»  he  counts  on  much  S3rmpathy  from  the  reader, 
and  can  assuredly  find  none  in  a  modem  student.  The 
moral  purpose  of  the  whole,  which  he  asserted  in  the  pre- 
fkce  to  the  first  edition  of  Waverletfy^  was  involved  alwajrs 
with  the  minutest  study  of  the  effects  of  tme  and  fake 
religion  on  the  conduct;  —  which  subject  being  always 
touched  with  his  utmost  lightness  of  hand  and  stealthiness 
(if  art)  and  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch  char- 
acter and  the  human  heart,  such  as  no  other  living  man 
(Kissessed,  his  purpose  often  escapes  first  observation  as 
c(^[npletely  as  the  inner  feelings  of  living  people  do;  und 
I  am  myself  amazed,  as  I  take  any  single  piece  of  his 
work  up  for  examination,  to  find  how  many  of  its  points 
I  had  before  missed  or  disregarded. 

lis.  The  groups  of  personages  whose  conduct  in  the 
Scott  romance  is  definitely  affected  by  religious  conviction 
may  be  ammged  broadly,  as  those  of  the  actual  world, 
wider  these  following  heads: — 

(1.)  The  lowest  group  consists  of  persons  who,  believing 
in  fht  general  tmths  of  Evangelical  religion,  accommodate 

*  Again  I  am  obliged^  by  review  necessity,  to  omit  half  the  points  of 
the  scene. 

*  ■    I         I         I  ■         ■i  II  ■■        I    ■■  II  I  ■       II    I  II. 1  11  I        I  I  ■  n     ■      I         ■         I    .  M     ■     I    I     Ji        .  I  <     I        ■ 

^  [See  Monastery,  ch.  xxxvi.,  and  Abbot,  ch.  xxxvii. ;  bat  the  battle  is  not 
Garberrf  Hill,  near  Mtuselburg^,  where  Lord  Home  dedsated  Qoeen  Mary's  forces 
la  1667,  bat  the  battle  of  Langdde,  near  Glasgow^  where  Murray  defeated  them  in 
1M8 :  see  the  last  note  bat  one  to  The  Monastery. ^ 

*  [It  is  not  clear  what  Ruskin  had  in  his  mindf^  as  there  was  no  ^'l^fiM^"  tO 
Wwsmq  until  the  third  edition  (1814).  and  Uiat  contains  nothing  to  the  point 
Tha  ''Ganeral  Preface''  to  the  collected  edition  of  all  the  "  Waverley  Novels"  in 
1829  has  also  nothing  relevant  Ruskin  may  reliir  to  chapter  i.  (^^  Introductory ") 
of  Waveriey,  in  which  Scott  avows  his  intention  of  '^throwiug  the  force  of  my 
aarrative  upon  tha  charactars  and  {MMsions  of  the  actors :  these  passions  common 
to  men  in  all  stages  of  society."] 
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them  to  their  passions,  and  are  capable,  by  gradual  increase 
in  depravity,  of  any  crime  or  violence.  I  am  not  going 
to  include  these  in  our  present  study.  Trumbull  {Red- 
gauntlet),  Trusty  Tomkyns  (Woodstock),  Burley  {Old  Mor- 
tality), are  three  of  the  principal  tjrpes.^ 

(2.)  The  next  rank  above  these  consists  of  men  who 
believe  firmly  and  truly  enough  to  be  restrained  from  any 
conduct  which  they  clearly  recognize  as  criminal,  but  whose 
natural  selfishness  renders  them  incapable  of  understanding 
the  morality  of  the  Bible  above  a  certain  point ;  and  whose 
imperfect  powers  of  thought  leave  them  liable  in  many  direc- 
tions to  the  warping  of  self-interest  or  of  small  temptations* 

Fairservice.  Blattergowl.  Kettledrummle.  Gifted  Gil- 
fillan.^ 

(8.)  The  third  order  consists  of  men  naturally  just  and 
honest,  but  with  little  sympathy  and  much  pride,  in  whom 
their  religion,  while  in  the  depth  of  it  supporting  their  best 
virtues,  brings  out  on  the  surface  all  their  worst  fietults, 
and  makes  them  censorious,  tiresome,  and  often  fearfully 
mischievous. 

Richie  Moniplies.      Davie  Deans.     Mause  Headrigg.' 

(4.)  The  enthusiastic  type,  leading  to  missionary  effort, 
often  to  martyrdom. 

Warden,  in  Monastery.  Colonel  Gardiner.  Ephraim 
Macbriar.     Joshua  Geddes.* 

(5.)  Highest  type,  fulfilling  daily  duty;  always  gentle, 
entirely  firm,  the  comfort  and  strength  of  all  around  them; 
mercifbl  to  every  human  fault,  and  submissive  without 
anger  to  every  human  oppression. 

*  [For  other  references  to — ^Tam  Tmmbull,  see  above,  p.  346;  Burley,  VoL  XXTTT. 
p.  141^  and  below^  p.  386.] 

'  [For  other  references  to — Fairservice^  see  the  following  pages^  and  above^ 
p.  295;   the  Rev.  Dr.  Blattergowl  (Antiquary),  above^  pp.  S}7>  §26,  and  below^ 


p.  390;  Gabriel  Kettledmmmle  (Did  MotiaUty),  PraUrUOy  ii.  §  157  it.;  and  Mr. 
Gilfillan  (Waoerley\  above,  pp.  324^  325^  and  below^  p.  389.] 

'  [For  other  references  to — Moniplies,  see  the  following  pages;  David  Deans 


(Heart  qf  Midkfthian\  below^  p.  394;  and  Manse  Headrigg  {Did  MortaUty),  Pnmrpma 
(Vol.  XXV.  p.  296)  and  Prasterita,  L  §  71  n.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  Colonel  Gardiner  (  Wanerky),  see  VoL  Xvill.  p.  116  n. ; 
and  to  £phraiin  Macbriar  {Old  MortaHty),  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  602  n.  For  Joahna 
Geddes^  see  Bedgauntlet,] 
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Rachel  Greddes.  Jeanie  Deans.  Bessie  Maclure,  in  Old 
Mortality — the  Queen  of  all/ 

114.  In  the  present  paper,  I  ask  the  reader's  patience 
only  with  my  fulfilment  of  a  promise  long  since  made,'  to 
mark  the  opposition  of  the  effects  of  an  entirely  similar  re- 
ligious faith  in  two  men  of  inferior  position,  representing  in 
perfectness  the  commonest  types  in  Scotland  of  the  second 
and  third  order  of  religionists  here  distinguished,  Andrew 
Fairservice  {Rob  Roy),  and  Richie  Moniplies  {Nigeiy 

The  names  of  both  the  men  imply  deceitfulness  of 
one  kind  or  another — Fairservice,  as  serving  fairly  only  in 
pretence;  Moniplies,  as  having  many  windings,  turns,  and 
way^  of  escape.  Scott's  names  are  themselves  so  Moniplied 
that  they  need  as  much  following  out  as  Shakespeare's; 
and  as  their  roots  are  pure  Scotch,  and  few  people  have  a 
good  Scottish  glossary  beside  them,  or  would  use  it  if  they 
had,  the  novels  are  usually  read  without  any  turning  of  the 
first  keys  to  them.  I  did  not  myself  know  till  very  lately 
the  root  of  Dandle  Dinmont's  name — "Dinmont,"  a  two- 
year-old  sheep ;  still  less  that  of  Moniplies,  which  I  had  been 
always  content  to  take  Master  George  Heriot's  rendering  of : 
^'This  fellow  is  not  ill-named — he  has  more  plies  than  one 
in  his  cloak.***  {NigeU  i.  72.)  In  its  first  sense,  it  is  the 
Scotch  word  for  tripe,  MonipUes  being  a  butcher's  son.' 

115.  Cunning,  then,  they  both  are,  in  a  high  degree — 
but  Fairservice  only  for  himself;  Moniplies  for  himself  and 
his  friend,  or,  in  grave  business,  even  for  his  friend  first.* 
But  it  is  one  of  Scott's  first  principles  of  moral  law  that 

^  [For  other  references  to  Jeauie  Deans  {Heart  qf  Mtdiothian),  Fore  Clanigera, 
Letter  31  (YoL  XXVIL  p.  564,  with  the  other  passages  there  noted),  and 
Vol.  XyXTTT.  pp.  489,  506;  and  Bessie  Maclure,  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  602  n.] 

«  [See  ahove,  §  29,  p.  295.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  Richie,  see  Vol.  XXV.  p.  296 ;  and  to  Andrew, 
Vol.  V.  p.  337,  Vol.  XVn.  p.  520,  VoL  XXV.  p.  296,  VoL  XXVm.  p.  603  w., 
and  PrcBterita,  i.  §  71  ».,  iii.  §  71  »." 


*  [Compare  Proserpina,  i.  cB.  vii.  f  9  (VoL  XXV.  p.  296U 

*  [Henpe  (to  follow  up  Soott's  ^'  moniplied "  name)  he  oescribes  himself  as  of 
the  hoose  of  Castle  Collop  (chap.  31),  and  at  the  ena  of  the  novel,  the  king,  in 
knighting  Richie,  says,  ^' Surge,  camifex — Rise,  Sir  Richard  Moniplies  of  Qwtlei 
CoUop  " :  see  §  117,  p.  386.1 

*  [See  the  passage  quoted  on  the  next  page.] 
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cunning  never  shall  succeed,  unless  definitely  employed 
against  an  enemy  by  a  person  whose  essential  characta  is 
wholly  £rank  and  true;  as  by  Roland  against  Lady  Loch- 
leven,  or  Mysie  Happer  against  Dan  of  the  Howlet-hirst ;  ^ 
but  consistent  cunning  in  the  character  always  fails:  Soott 
allows  no  Ulyssean  hero. 

Therefore  the  cunning  of  Fairservice  fails  always,  and 
totally;  but  that  of  Moniplies  precisely  according  to  tha 
degree  ci  its  selfishness :  wholly,  in  the  afiUr  of  the  petition 
^("I  am  sure  1  had  a'  the  fright  and  a'  the  risk,"  i.  78*)— 
partially,  in  that  of  the  carcanet.  This  he  himself  at  last 
recognizes  with  complacency:— 

''I  think  you  might  have  left  me,"  says  Nigel  in  their  parting  scene 
(i.  286'),  ''to  act  aceording  to  my  oiwn  judgment" 

*'  Mickle  better  not/'  answered  Richie ;  "  mickle  better  not.  We  ar^ 
a*  frail  creatures^  and  can  judge  better  for  ilk  ither  than  in  our  own  cases. 
And  for  me — even  myself — I  have  always  observed  myself  to  be  much 
more  prudential  in  what  I  hftve  done  in  your  loidsbip's  beh^lf^  tfa«n  ove« 
in  what  I  have  been  able  to  transact  for  my  own  interest — ^whilk  last,  \ 
have,  indeed,  always  postponed,  as  in  duty  I  ought." 

''I  do  believe  thou  hast,"  answered  Lord  Nigel,  ''having  ever  found 
thee  true  and  faithful." 

And  his  final  success  is  entirely  owing  to  his  courage  an4 
fidelity,  not  to  his  cunning. 

To  this  subtlety  both  the  men  join  considerable  power 
of  penetration  into  the  weaknesses  of  character;  but  Fair- 
service  only  sees  the  surface-failings,  and  has  no  respect  for 
any  kind  of  nobleness;  while  Richie  watches  the  gradual 
lowering  of  his  master's  character  and  reputation  with 
earnest  sorrow: — 

''My  lord,"  said  Richie,  ''to  be  round  with  you,  tbe  graee  of  God  is 
better  than  gold  pieces,  and,  if  thev  were  my  last  words,"  be  si^d,  r%isi|ig 
his  voice,  ''I  would  say  you  are  misled,  and  are  forsaking  the  paths  your 
honourable  fitther  trode  in;  and  what  is  morci,  jov^  are  g^ing-H^till  vnder 
correction— rto  the  devil  with  a  disbclout,  for  ye  «re  laughed  at  by  them 
that  lead  you  into  these  disordered  by-paths"  (L  283).^ 

^  [See  The  AbM,  ebaps.  :(zxiv.,  xxxr. ;  and  The  MonoMeryt  ch.  z^iii.] 

*  [jFV^rftifitff  qf  Nigel,  ch.  iv. ;  for  the  aiCftir  of  the  carcanet,  see  ch.  ^zi.] 

'  [Cb.  xiv.  Raskin's  references  are  to  Cadell's  edition  of  tb^  Waverk^  Jfove^ 
in  48  volumes.] 

*  [Also  ch.  jdv.,  earlier  in  the  tame  scene.] 
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116.  In  the  third  place,  note  that  the  penetration  of 
Moniplies,— ^though,  as  aforesaid,  more  into  faults  thrai  yir- 
tues,— ^being  yet  founded  on  the  truth  of  his  own  nature, 
is  undeceivable.  No  rogue  can  escape  him  for  an  instant; 
and  he  sees  through  all  the  machinations  of  Lord  Glen-- 
varloch's  enemies  from  the  first;  while  Fairservice,  shrewd 
enough  in  detecting  the  follies  of  good  people,  is  quite 
hdpless  before  knaves,  and  is  deceived  three  times  over  by 
his  own  chosen  friends — first  by  the  lawyer's  cleric,  Touthope 
(ii  81),  then  by  the  hypocrite  MacVittie,  and  finally  by 
his  true  blue  Presbyterian  friend  Lancie.^ 

In  these  first  el^nents  of  character  the  men  are  thus 
lm>adly  distinguished;  but  in  the  next,  requiring  analysis, 
the  differences  are  much  more  subtle.  Both  of  them  have, 
in  nearly  equal  degree,  the  peculiar  love  of  doing  or  sa3ring 
what  is  provoking,  by  an  exact  contrariety  to  the  wishes 
of  the  person  they  are  dealing  with,  whic^  is  a  fault  in- 
herent in  the  rough  side  of  unedueated  Scottish  character; 
but  in  Andrew,  the  habit  is  checked  by  his  self-interest, 
so  that  it  is  only  behind  his  master's  back  that  we  hear 
his  opinion  of  him;  and  only  when  he  has  lost  his  temper 
that  the  inherent  provocativeness  comes  outr^*-(see  the  dark 
ride  into  Scotland),^ 

On  the  contrary,  Moniplies  never  speaks  but  in  praise 
of  his  absent  master;  but  exults  in  mortifying  him  in  direct 
colloquy:  yet  never  indulges  this  amiable  disposition  except 
with  a  redUy  kind  purpose,  and  entirely  knowing  what  he 
is  about  Fairservice,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  falls 
into  an  unconscious  fatality  of  varied  blunder  and  provo- 
cation; and  at  last  causes  the  entire  catastrophe  of  the 
story  by  bringing  in  the  candles  when  he  has  been  ordered 
to  stay  downstairs.' 

117*  We  have  next  to  remember  that  with  Scott,  Truth 

^  rSee  Bulb  Boy,  cbftps-  zix. ;  xx.,  xxii. ;  and  xxxviil-ix.    For  Lftncie,  iee  below^ 

p.  a^ 

*  [See  chapi.  xxL  tnd  xviii.l 
»  [Chap,  xxxviii.] 
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and  Courage  are  one.  He  somewhat  overvalued  animal 
courage — holding  it  the  basis  of  all  other  virtue — ^in  his 
own  words,  "Without  courage  there  can  be  no  truth,  and 
without  truth  no  virtue."^  He  would,  however,  sometimes 
allow  his  villains  to  possess  the  basis,  without  the  super- 
structure, and  thus  Rashleigh,  Dalgamo,  Balfour,  Vamey, 
and  other  men  of  that  stamp  are  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  his  erring  heroes,  Marmion,  Bertram,  Christie 
of  the  Clinthill,  or  Nanty  Ewart,*  in  whom  loyalty  is  always 
the  real  strength  of  the  character,  and  the  faults  of  life  are 
owing  to  temporary  passion  or  evil  &te.  Scott  differs  in 
this  standard  of  heroism  materially  from  Byron,*  in  whose 
eyes  mere  courage,  with  strong  affections,  are  enough  for 
admiration :  while  Bertram,  and  even  Marmion,  though  loyal 
to  his  country,  are  meant  only  to  be  pitied — not  honoured.' 
But  neither  Scott  nor  Byron  will  ever  allow  any  grain  of 
mercy  to  a  coward;  and  the  final  difference,  therefore,  be- 
tween Fairservice  and  Moniplies,  which  decides  their  fate  in 
Scott's  hands,  is  that  between  their  courage  and  cowardice. 
Fairservice  is  driven  out  at  the  kitchen  door,  never  to  be 
heard  of  more,  while  Richie  rises  into  Sir  Richie  of  Castle- 
CoUop — ^the  reader  may  perhaps  at  the  moment  think  by 

*  I  must  deeply  and  earnestly  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Hale  White  for  his  vindication  of  Goethe's  real  opinion  of  Byron  from 
the  mangled  representation  of  it  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  {Qmiemparmy 
Review,  August  1881)> 

1  [See  above^  p.  226.] 

*  [For  other  references  to— Rashleigh  Oshaldistone  (Rob  Roy\  see  Prvefmto,  iiL 
8  71 ;  Dalgamo  {FoHunes  oj  Nigel),  ibid,  A  72 ;  John  Balfour  of  Burley  (Old  MoHoMty), 
§  113  (above,  p.  382) ;  Richard  Vamey  (Kenikoarth),  PrmterUoy  iii.  §  71 ;  and  Nanty 
Ewart  (RedgaurUlet),  Fors  Clawgera,  Letter  47  (VoL  XXVm.  d.  192).  For  other 
references  to  Quy  Marmering  (Bertram)  and  The  Monaetery  (Christie  of  the  Clinthill), 
see  General  Index.] 

»  [Compere  "  the  shamed  folcon  of  Marmion,"  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  500.] 
^  [Mr.  Hale  White's  paper  is  entitled  '* Byron,  Goethe,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold" 
(vol.  40,  pp  179-185).  Arnold  in  the  Prefkoe  to  his  Selections  from  Byron 
(*< Golden  Treasury  Series,"  1881)  quotes  Goethe  as  saying  of  Byron,  ''The  moment 
he  reflects,  he  is  a  child."  Mr.  Hale  White,  citing  the  context  and  comparing 
other  passages  in  Goethe's  conversations,  argues  that  Arnold's  use  of  the  extract 
does  not  correctly  represent  Goethe's  estimate  of  Bjrron's  ''  &culty  of  thought  in 
its  widest  sense.'  See  Oxenford's  Eckertnann  Oonmnationi,  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  129, 
140,  205,  209,  290,  294 ;  also  the  Stuttgart  and  Tuhingen  edition  of  Goethe^  1840, 
vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  157,  153.] 
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too  careless  grace  on  the  King's  part;  which,  indeed,  Scott 
ia  some  ineasure  meant ; — but  the  grotesqueness  and  often 
e¥asiveness  of  Richie's  common  majoner  make  us  forget 
how  surely  his  bitter  word  is  backed  by  his  ready  blow, 
when  need  is.  His  first  introduction  to  us  (i.  33^),  is 
because  his  quick  temper  overcomes  his  caution, — 

"I  thouffht  to  myser,  'Ye  are  owre  mony  for  me  to  mell  with;  but 
let  me  catch  ye  in  Barford's  Park,  or  at  the  fit  of  the  Vennel,  I  could 
gar  some  of  ye  sing  another  sang.'  Sae,  ae  auld  hirpling  deevil  of  a 
potter  behoved  just  to  step  in  my  way  and  offer  me  a  pig,  as  he  said, 
just  to  pit  my  Scotch  ointment  in,  and  I  gaoe  him  a  push,  as  but  natural^ 
and  the  tottering  deevil  couped  owre  amang  his  ain  pigs,  and  damaged  a 
score  of  them.     And  then  the  reird*  raise" — 

while  in  the  close  of  the  events  (ii,  865*),  he  wins  his 
wife  by  a  piece  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  of  the  value  of 
which  his  cool  and  stem  estimate,  in  answer  to  the  gay 
Templar,  is  one  of  the  great  sentences  marking  Scott's 
undercurrent  of  two  feelings  about  war,  in  spite  of  his 
love  of  its  heroism. 

"Bravo,  Richie,"  cried  Lowestofie,  "why,  man,  there  lies  Sin  struck 
down  like  an  ox,  and  Iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf." 

"1  know  not  why  you  should  upbraid  me  with  my  upbringing.  Master 
Lowestofie,"  answered  Richie,  with  great  composure;  "but  I  can  tell  you, 
the  shambles  is  not  a  bad  place  for  training  one  to  this  work." 

118.  These  then  being  the  radical  conditions  of  native 
character  in  the  two  men,  wholly  irrespective  of  their  reli- 
gious persuasion,  we  have  to  note  what  form  their  Presby- 
terian faith  takes  in  each,  and  what  effect  it  has  on  their 
consciences. 

In  Richie,  it  has  little  to  do;  his  consdence  being,  in 

♦  "  Reirde,  rerde,  Anglo-Saxon  reord,  lingua,  sermo,  clamour,  shouting " 
(Douglas  fflossary).*  No  Scottish  sentence  in  the  Scott  novels  should  be 
passed  without  examining  every  word  in  it ;  his  dialect,  as  already  noticed,^ 
being  always  pure  and  classic  in  the  highest  degree,  and  his  meaning 
always  the  fuller,  the  further  it  is  traced. 

^  [Chapter  iL,  already  quoted,  above,  p.  300.] 

*  [Chapter  zxxvii.] 

>  rFor   other  references  to  the  glossary  appended   in   1710   to  Bishop  Gavin 
Douglas's  Virgil,  see  above,  p.  dOO  and  n.] 
<  [See  above^  §  32,  p.  297.] 

XXXIT.  2  B 
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the  deep  of  it,  frank  and  clear.  His  religion  commands 
him  nothing  which  he  is  not  at  once  ready  to  do,  or  has 
not  habitually  done;  and  it  forbids  him  nothing  which  he 
is  imwilling  to  forego.  He  pleads  no  pardon  from  it  for 
known  faults ;  he  seeks  no  evasions  in  the  letter  of  it  for 
violations  of  its  spirit.  We  are  scarcely  therefore  aware  of 
its  vital  power  in  him,  unless  at  moments  of  very  grave 
feeling  and  its  necessary  expression: — 

'' Wherefore,  as  the  letter  will  not  avail  you  with  him  to  whom  it  is 
directed,  you  may  believe  that  Heaven  hath  sent  it  to  me^  who  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  writer — have  besides,  as  much  mercy  and  honesty 
within  me  as  man  can  weel  mak'  his  bread  with,  and  am  willing  to  aid 
any  distressed  creature,  that  is  my  friend's  friend."^ 

So,  again,  in  the  deep  feeling  which  rebukes  his  master's 
careless  ruin  of  the  poor  apprentice^ — 

''I  say,  then,  as  I  am  a  true  man,  when  I  saw  that  puir  creature 
come  through  the  ha'  at  that  ordinary,  whilk  is  accurst  (Heaven  forgive 
me  for  swearing)  of  God  and  man,  with  his  teeth  set,  and  his  huids 
clenched,  and  his  bonnet  drawn  over  his  brows  ..."  He  stopped  a 
moment,  and  looked  fixedly  in  his  master's  face.* 

— and  again  in  saving  the  poor  lad  himself  when  he  takes 
the  street  to  his  last  destruction  ''with  burning  heart  and 
bloodshot  eye": — 

"  Why  do  you  stop  my  way  ? "  he  said  fiercely. 

''Because  it  is  a  bad  one.  Master  Jenkin,"  said  Richie.  ''Nay,  never 
start  about  it,  man ;  you  see  you  are  known.  Alack-a-day !  that  an  honest 
man's  son  should  live  to  start  at  hearing  himself  called  by  his  own  name.'* 

''I  pray  you  in  good  fashion  to  let  me  go,"  said  Jenkin.  ''I  am  in 
the  humour  to  be  dangerous  to  myself,  or  to  any  one." 

''I  wUl  abide  the  risk,"  said  the  Scot,  'Mf  you  will  but  come  with 
me.     You  are  the  very  lad  in  the  world  whom  I  most  wished  to  meet"* 

*  The  reader  must  observe  that  in  quoting  Scott  for  illustration  of 
particular  points  I  am  obliged  sometimes  to  alter  the  succession  and  omit 
much  of  the  context  of  the  pieces  I  want,  for  Scott  never  lets  you  see 
his  hand,  nor  get  at  his  points  without  remembering  and  comparing  fiir- 
away  pieces  carefully.  To  collect  the  evidence  of  any  one  phase  of  char- 
acter, is  like  pulling  up  the  detached  roots  of  a  creeper. 

*  [Fortunes  qf  Nigel,  eh.  xxvi.] 

'  [Chapter  ziv.,  in  the  scene  where  Richie  parts  from  NigeL] 
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''And  you,"  answered  Vincent,  ''or  any  of  your  beggarly  countiymen,  are 
the  last  sight  I  should  ever  wish  to  see.     You  Scots  are  ever  £ur  and  false." 

'*  As  to  our  poverty,  friend,"  replied  Richie,  '*  that  is  as  Heaven  pleases ; 
but  touching  our  falsity,  I'll  prove  to  you  that  a  Scotsman  bears  as  leal 
and  true  a  heart  to  his  friend  as  ever  beat  in  an  English  doublet"^ 

119.  In  these,  and  other  such  passages,  it  will  be  felt 
that  I  have  done  Richie  some  injustice  in  classing  him 
among  the  religionists  who  have  little  sympathy!  For  all 
real  distress,  his  compassion  is  instant;  but  his  doctrinal 
religion  becomes  immediately  to  him  a  cause  of  failure  in 
charity : — 

'^Yon  divine  has  another  air  from  powerful  Master  RoUock,  and  Mess 
David  Black  of  North  Lelth,  and  sic  like.  Alack-a-day,  wha  can  ken,  if 
it  please  your  lordship,  whether  sic  prayers  as  the  Southrons  read  out  of 
their  auld  blethering  black  mess-book  there,  may  not  be  as  powerful  to 
invite  fiends,  as  a  right  red-het  prayer  warm  from  the  heart  may  be  power- 
ful to  drive  them  away ;  even  as  the  evil  spirit  was  driven  by  the  smell  of 
the  fish's  liver  from  the  bridal  chamber  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel ! "  ' 

The  scene  in  which  this  speech  occurs  is  one  of  Scott's 
most  finished  pieces,  showing  with  supreme  art  how  far  the 
weakness  of  Richie's  superstitious  formality  is  increased  by 
his  being  at  the  time  partially  drunk  I 

It  is  on  the  other  hand  to  be  noted  to  his  credit,  for 
an  earnest  and  searching  Bible-reader,  that  he  quotes  the 
Apocrypha.    Not  so  gifted  Gilfillan, — 

"  But  if  your  honour  wad  consider  the  case  of  Tobit ! " 

''Tobit!"  exclaimed  GQfillan  with  great  heat;  ''Tobit  and  his  dog 
baith  are  altogether  heathenish  and  apocryphal,  and  none  but  a  prdatist 
or  a  papist  would  draw  them  into  question.  I  doubt  I  hae  been  mista'en 
in  you,  friend."* 

Gilfillan  and  Fairservice  are  exactly  alike,  and  both  are 
distinguished  from  MonipUes  in  their  scornfully  exclusive 
dogmatism,  which  is  indeed  the  distinctive  plague-spot  of 
the  lower  evangelical  sect  everywhere,  and  the  worst  blight 
of  the   narrow   natures,   capable   of  its   zealous   profession. 

^  [All  from  ch.  xxxv.    Raskin,  however,  soroeirhat  rearranges  the  passages,  and 
now  and  again  anglicizes  the  Scottish  dialect.] 
«  [Chapter  vii.J 
'  [  Waverky^  ch.  xxxvi. ;  fbr  Gilfillan,  see  above,  p.  382.] 
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In  Blattergowl,  on  the  contrary,  as  his  name  implies,  the 
doctrinal  teaching  has  become  mere  Blather,  Blatter,  or 
patter— a  string  of  commonplaces  spoken  habitually  in  per- 
formance of  his  clerical  function,  but  with  no  personal  or 
sectarian  interest  in  them  on  his  part. 

"He  said  fine  things  on  the  duty  o*  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Gkxi — ^that  did  he";^  but  his  own  mind  is 
fixed  under  ordinary  circumstances  only  on  the  incopie 
and  privilege  of  his  position.  Scott  however  indicates  this 
without  severity  as  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  an  established 
church,  to  the  general  principle  of  which,  as  to  all  other 
established  and  monarchic  law,  he  is  wholly  submissive, 
and  usually  affectionate  (see  the  description  of  Colonel 
Mannering's  Edinburgh  Sunday'),  so  that  Blattergowl,  otU 
of  the  pulpily  does  not  fail  in  his  serious  pastoral  duty,  but 
giv^s  real  comfort  by  his  presence  and  exhortation  in  the 
cottage  of  the  Mucklebackits.* 

On  the  other  hand,  to  all  kinds  of  Independents  and 
Nonconformists  (unless  of  the  Roderick  Dhu  ^  tjrpe)  Scott  is 
adverse  vdth  all  his  powers;  and  accordingly,  Andrew  and 
GilfiUan  are  much  more  sternly  and  scornfully  drawn  than 
Blattei^gowl. 

120.  In  all  the  three,  however,  the  reader  must  not  for 
an  instant  suspect  what  is  commonly  called  "hypocrisy,"* 
Their  religion  is  no  assumed  mask  or  advanced  pretence. 
It  is  ip  all  a  ponfirmed  and  intimate  faith,  mischievous  by 
its  error,  in  proportion  to  its  sincerity  (compare  Ariadne 
Florentiiiay  page  75,*  paragraph  87),  and  although  by  his 
cowardice,  petty  larceny,*  and  low  cunning,  Fairservice  is 

♦  Note  the  *'  wee  business  of  my  ain/*  i.  213J 

^  \ArU%qmry^  ch,  iz.  (Mi88  Oldbuck  to  her  brother) ;  for  example  of  "  his  mind 
fixed  oBly  on  the  income  and  privilege  of  his  position^"  tee  eh.  zix.] 
'  [Chapter  x^pcvii.    Hence  Kuskiirt  remark  ahoye^  p.  346.] 

•  Antiquary,  ch.  xxxi.] 

«  ;For  other  reforencet  to  whom,  see  VoL  XXVII.  pp.  261,  629.] 

•  Compare  above^  p.  361  n.l 

•  ;in  ed.  1 :  tee  now  Vol.  XXU.  p.  354.] 

^  [See  Roh  Boy^  ch.  xiv.,  for  the  ''wee  bit  business  o'  my  ain"  concerning  some  peart 
"  that  will  never  be  missed  "  which  Andrew  was  selling  to  a  friend.  Raskin's  reference 
is  to  the  48  vol.  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  already  mentioned  (above,  p.  384  n.).] 
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absolutely  s^arated  into  a  diilferent  class  of  meki  from 
Moniplies — ^in  his  fixed  religious  principle  and  primary  con- 
ception of  moral  conduct,  he  is  exactly  like  him.  Thus 
when,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  he  speaks  for  once  to  his 
master  with  entire  sincerity,  one  might  for  a  moment  think 
it  was  a  lecture  by  Moniplies  to  Nigel: — 

"O,  Maister  Frank,  a'  jour  uncle's  follies  and  a'  your  cousins'  pUskies, 
were  nothing  to  this !  Drink  clean  cap-out,  like  Sir  Hildebrand ;  begin 
the  blessed  morning  with  brandy-s<^  like  Squire  Percy ;  swagger  like 
Squire  Thomcliffe ;  rin  wud  amon^  the  lasses  like  Squire  John ;  gamble  like 
Richard;  win  souls  to  the  Pope  and  the  deevil,  like  Rashleigh;  rire,  rant, 
in'eak  the  Sabbath,  and  do  the  Pope's  bidding,  like  them  a'  put  thegither 
— ^bat  merciftil  Providence!  tak'  care  o'  your  young  bhiid,  and  gkng  hke 
near  Hob  Roy/'i— 

I  said,  one  might  for  a  moment  think  it  was  a  Moniplies' 
lecture  to  Nigel.  But  not  for  two  moments,  if  we  indeed 
can  think  at  all.  We  could  not  find  a  passage  more  con- 
centrated in  expression  of  Andrew's  total  character;  nor 
more  characteristic  of  Scott  in  the  calculated  precision  and 
deliberate  appliance  of  every  word. 

121.  Observe  first,  Richie's  rebuke,  quoted  above,*  fastens 
Nigel's  mind  instantly  on  the  nobleness  of  his  father.  But 
Andrew's  to  Frank  fastens  as  instantly  on  the  follies  of  his 
uncle  and  dousins. 

Secondly,  the  sum  of  Andrew's  lesson  is— -"do  anything 
that  is  rascally,  if  only  you  save  your  skin."  But  Richie's 
is  summed  in  "the  grace  of  God  is  better  than  gold 
picctes* 

Thirdly,  fticliie.  takes  little  note  of  creeds,  except  when 
he  is  drunk,*  but  looks  to  conduct  alwajrS;  while  Andrew 
clinches  his  catalogue  of  virrong  with  "doing  the  l?o^e\s 
bidding"  and  Sabbath-breaking;  these  definitions  of  the 
unpardonable  being  the  worst  absurdity  of  all  Sdotch 
wickedness  to  this  hour — everything  being  fbrgiveh  to 
people  "who  go  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  curse  tn'e  Pope, 


,Rch  Boy,  ch.  kxix.l 
;See  §  115 ;  p.  ;384.J 
See  again,  above,  p.  ^84.1 
Fortunes  qf  Nigel^  ch,  vii. j 
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Scott  never  loses  sight  of  this  marvellous  plague-spot  of 
Presbyterian  religion,  and  the  last  words  of  AiKlrew  Fair- 
service  are: — 

''The  yillain  Lancie!  to  betray  an  auld  friend  that  sang  aff  the  same 
psalm-book  wi'  him  wery  Sabbath  for  twenty  years/'  ^ 

and  the  tragedy  of  these  last  words  of  his,  and  of  his  ex- 
pulsion fix)m  his  former  happy  home — "a  jargonelle  pear- 
tree  at  one  end  of  the  cottage,  a  rivulet  and  flower  plot  of 
a  rood  in  extent  in  front,  a  kitchen  garden  behind,  and 
a  paddock  for  a  cow"  (viii.  6,  of  the  1880  edition')  can 
only  be  understood  by  the  reading  of  the  chapter  he  quotes 
on  that  last  Sabbath  evening  he  passes  in  it — ^the  5th  of 
Nehemiah.' 

122.  For — and  I  must  again  and  again  point  out  this 
to  the  modem  reader,  who,  living  in  a  world  of  affectation, 
suspects  "  hjrpocrisy  "*  in  every  creature  he  sees — ^the  very 
plague  of  this  lower  evangdical  piety  is  that  it  is  not 
hjrpocrisy;  that  Andrew  and  Lancie  do  both  expect  to  get 
the  grace  of  God  by  singing  psalms  on  Sunday,  whatever 
rascality  they  practise  during  the  week.  In  the  modem 
popular  drama  of  School/^  ^  the  only  religious  figure  is 
a  dirty  and  malicious  usher  who  appears  first  reading 
Hervey's  Meditations^^  and  throws  away  the  book  as  soon 

*  Its  ''hero"  is  a  tall  youth  with  handsome  calves  to  his  lep,  who 
shoots  a  bull  with  a  fowling-piece,  eats  a  large  lunch,  thinks  it  witty  to 
call  Othello  a  "nlttger/'  and,  having  nothing  to  live  on,  and  being  capable 
of  doing  nothing  for  his  living,  establishes  himself  in  lunches  and  cigars 
for  ever,  by  muryinff  a  girl  with  a  fortune.  The  heroine  is  an  amiable 
governess,  who,  for  &e  general  encouiagement  of  virtue  in  govonesses,  is 
rewarded  by  marrying  a  lord. 

^  [See  du  soodx. ;  but  these  are  not  quite  hit  last  words,  as  two  other  speeches 
foUowJ 

'  [That  is,  vol.  viii.  (containing  Bob  Roy,  vol.  ii.)  of  the  edition  noted  above, 
p.  384  n.    See  ch.  xviii.J 

'  [SeOj  again,  cb.  zviiL  He  does  not  actually  a  note  the  chapter,  but  says  that 
he  has  ^just  finished  the  fifth  chapter  of  Nehemiah."] 

«  [By  T.  W.  Robertson  (1829-1871),  author  of  Society,  0ut9,  CuHe,  and  other 
plays.    School  was  first  produced  at  the  Prince  of  WaWs  Theatre  in  1869.] 

*  [The  MediiatioM  among  the  Tombe  of  James  Hervey  (1714~1758X  at  one  time 
much  admired;  ridiculed  by  Dr.  Johnson.] 
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as  he  is  out  of  sight  of  the  company.  But  when  Andrew 
is  found  by  Frank  "perched  up  like  a  statue  by  a  range 
of  beehives  in  an  attitude  of  devout  contemplation,"  with 
"  one  eye  watching  the  motions  of  the  little  irritable  citizens, 
and  the  other  fixed  <m  a  book  of  devotion,"  ^  you  will  please 
observe,  suspicious  reader,  that  the  devout  gardener  has  no 
expectation  whatever  of  Frank's  approach,  nor  has  he  any 
design  upon  him,  nor  is  he  reading  or  attitudinising  for 
effect  of  any  kind  on  any  person.  He  is  following  his  own 
ordinary  customs,  and  his  book  of  devotion  has  been  already 
so  well  used  that  ''mudi  attrition  had  deprived  it  of  its 
comers,  and  worn  it  into  an  oval  shape";  its  attractiveness 
to  Andrew  being  twofold — ^the  first,  that  it  contains  doctrine 
to  his  mind;  the  second,  that  such  sound  doctrine  is  set 
forth  under  figures  properly  belonging  to  his  craft.  ''  I  was 
e'en  taking  a  speU  o'  worthy  Mess  John  Quackleben's 
FUrvoer  of  a  Sweet  Savour  sawn  on  the  Middenstead  of  this 
WorW  (note  in  passing  Scott's  easy,  instant,  exquisite 
invention  of  the  name  of  author  and  titie  of  book) ;  and  it 
is  a  question  of  very  curious  interest  how  far  these  sweet 
<<  spells "  in  Quackleben,  and  the  like  religious  exercises  of 
a  nature  compatible  with  worldly  business  (compare  Luckie 
Macleary,  "with  eyes  employed  on  Boston's  Crook  in  the 
JLot^  while  her  ideas  were  engaged  in  summing  up  the 
reckoning" — Waverky,  i.  112*)— do  indeed  modify  in  Scot- 
land the  national  character  for  the  better  or  the  worse;  or, 
not  materially  altering,  do  at  least  solemnize  and  confirm 
it  in  what  good  it  may  be  capable  of.  My  own  Scottish 
nurse  described  in  JFors  Clavigera  for  April,  1878,  page  18,* 
would,  I  doubt  not,  have  been  as  faithful  and  affectionate 
without  her  littie  library  of  Puritan  theology;  nor  were 
her  minor  faults,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  abated  by  its 
exhortations;  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  her  uncom- 
plaining endurance  of  most  painful  disease,  and  steadiness 

'  [Chapter  xvii.  of  Rob  Boy,] 

•  [See  ch.  xij 

*  [In  ed.  1 ;  Letter  28:  see  now  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  517.] 
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of  temper  under  not  unfrequ^it  misapp^ension  by  thosie 
whom  she  best  loved  and  served,  were  in  great  d^r^ 
aided  by  so  mueh  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  as  she  had 
sueeeeded  in  obtaining,  with  little  talk  about  it. 

128.  I  knew  however  in  my  eariier  days  a  ri^t  cJd 
Covenanter  in  my  Scottish  aunt's  house,^  of  whom^  with 
Mause  Headrigg  and  David  Deans,  I  may  be  able  perfai^ 
to  speak  further  in  my  next  paper."  But  I  can  only  now 
write  carefully  of  what  bears  on  my  immediate  wwk :  and 
must  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  for  the  hasty  throwing 
together  of  materials  intended,  before  my  iUness  last  sprii^y 
to  have  been  far  more  thoroughly  handled.  The  friends 
who  are  fearfid  for  my  reputation  as  an  **4cnvtm'*  vriA 
perhaps  kindly  recollect  that  a  sentence  of  Modem  Painters 
was  often  written  four  or  five  times  over  in  my  own  hand, 
and  tried  in  every  word  for  perhaps  an  hour-^^^haps  a 
forenoon — ^before  it  was  passed  for  \he  printer.'  I  rwiely 
now  fix  my  mind  on  a  sentence,  or  a  thought,  for  five 
minutes  in  tbe  quiet  of  morning,  but  a  telegram  'ccnnes 
announcing  that  somebody  or  other  will  do  themselves  the 
{Measure  of  calling  at  eleven  o'dodc,  and  thkt  tiiere'^  two 
shillings  to  pay. 

^  [See  Praterita,  L  §  71.  For  other  refereneee  to  MaoM  Heading  <Otf  Mr- 
taiity)  and  David  Deans  (Heart  of  Midlothian),  see  above,  p.  382.] 

'  [The  present  paper  was,  howerer,  the  ktt  The  follovring  words  werb  added 
h^  RuBkin  in  hia  final  revise.] 

s  [Compare  Ariadne  FhrerUina,  §  2  (VoL  XXII.  p.  d02>] 
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SOUTHEY  AND  BYRON 

fAnonff  tbe  MS.  of  FicHon,  Fair  and  Foul  (see  above,  p.  xxxv.)  are  some  pages 
beaded  **  BegiuB  completed  work,  from  last  Paper."  These  were  not  included  in 
the  Papers  m  the  Nhwteenih  Oevltnry,  The  passage  is  now  added,  as  it  deals  more 
fuO^  With  a  poem  of  South^  referred  to  above  ^§  77>  p.  346),  «nd  with  aome 
Ihnei  of  Bjrron  quoted  with  special  commendation  (§  69,  p.  833X1 

You  have  first  to  ask  of  all  poetry.  Is  it  good  song,  to  begin  with;  bad 
the  man  wbo  pat  it  together  an  ear  to  bis  bead,  a  measure  in  bis  mind  ? 
is  there  true  music  in  him  ?  is  there  true  symmetry  ? 

I  take  op,  for  example  nearest  my  band,  a  bit  of  verse  wbich  it  is  abnost 
certain  nowadays  that  every  holiday  tourist  to  tbe  Englisb  lakes  will  baye 
the  privilege  of  readings  and,  if  of  a  conscientious  turn  of  mind,  will  think 
it  his  duty  to  read — Mr.  Southey's  description  of  tbe  Fall  of  Lodore. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Soutbey  c^ns  it  with  the  remark  that  '^Here  it  comes 
sparkling,"  and  I  find  also  by  the  context  that  Mr.  Soutbey  supposes  this 
observation  to  be  metrical,  and  even  to  be  equivalent  to  tbe  proper  dactyl 
and  troche  dimeter  of  <'  Little  Jack — Homer— sat  in  tbe — corner."  ^  But 
Little  Jack  was  written  by  a  bard  who  bad  song  in  him ;  whereas  I  &ither 
perceive  that  Mr.  Soutbey,  using  ^'Here  it  comes"  for  a  dactyl  in  one 
UnCy  to  be  answered  by  ^' There  it  lies"  in  the  next,  is  animated  by  no 
Muse,  nor  Musaean  spirit,  but  only  by  a  wildly  blundering  itch  for  clatter; 
which,  proceeding  to  tell  us  that  tbe  cataract 

''  In  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent 
[Itl  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent," 

and  collecting  on  that  occasion  every  jingling  word  that  can  be  gathered 
out  of  tbe  mctionary,  shakes  them  all  out  as  a  scullery-maid  her  dust- 
pan,  achieving  a  series  of  diabolic  discords,  almost  prophetic  of  tbe  future 
arrival  of  tbe  railway  train  and  the  subsequent  clatter  of  tbe  knives  and 
forks  .at  the  Keswick  table  d'hote,  with  which  the  verses  }n  question  are 
hereafter  for  ever  to  be  accoxqpanied.  But  read  a  line  or  two  farther  for 
the  sake  of  feeling  what  the  false  gallop  of  verse  is  in  its  extremity : 

^  The  catiiract  Wrong 
Then  planges  along,  .  .  . 
Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speedings  ... 
And  dinning  and  spinning 
And  dropping  and  nopping,"  etc.,  etc 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  narserv  rhyme,  see  VoL  XXVIIL  p;  dlO.j 
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While  ereiy  girl  and  boy  of  our  young  English  treyellen  (sach  the 
will  of  popular  education)  must  have  this  piece  of  disgrace  to  their  lan- 
guage and  landscape  nailed  into  their  tender  memories, — ^how  many  of 
tiiem — how  many  even  of  our  present  scholars,  know  this, — the  loveliest 
description  of  a  shore  waterfall^  probably  in  European  literature  ? 

[Here  follow  the  ten  lines  from  Byron's  I^and,  ouoted  above,  p.  333; 
the  last  line — **  Of  ocean's  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell  ' — being  underlined.] 

I  have  italicised  the  last  line;  <me  of  those  which  can  never  be  sur- 
passed^ never  superseded ;  which  are  reached  only  in  the  perfect  use  of  a 
great  nation's  language  at  its  utmost  power. 

Now^  observe,  the  perfectness  of  this  metrical  skill  in  this  group  of 
lines  is  shown  by  their  reserves  and  irregularities,  just  as  much  as  by  their 
melodies.  Byron  will  not  put  out  his  whole  force  till  the  last  line,  and  for 
the  noblest  piece  of  his  subject;  restricting  and  partly  thwarting  the 
measure  at  first,  he  gives  his  dosing  diapason  with  the  ease  of  one  of 
those  Atlantic  waves  itself.  But  through  all  the  restriction  his  every  word 
tells,  in  thought  and  accent  together. 

I  know  in  a  moment  by  his  first  couplet  that  he  has  watched  the  course 
of  high  waterfi&Us,  and  felt  how  their  lost  and  fiur-thrown  or  Cu^wafted 
spray  gathers  itself,  as  if  by  half  paralysed  effort,  together  in  trieklets  here 
and  runlets  there,  and  "straggles" — (the  sense  of  straggling  touched  as  it 
were  at  the  edge  of  the  wora) — on  "as  it  may": — ^no  channel  for  it  now, 
but  channel  to  be  found  from  where  it  feU. 

"Its  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray."  The  line  breaks  just  as 
the  stream  does.  Pope  would  have  bounded  or  swung  regularly  to  the 
end  of  his  pentametre — ''Its  bounding  crystal  caught  a  livelier  ray,**  or 
the  like.  But  Byron  breaks  the  cadence  at  its  mid-instant  and  the  line 
itself  frolics — in  cascade: — 

*'Yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  innocence — and  more  secure." 

He  cares  for  innocence,  then,  and  fears  for  it,  this  inunoral  person. 

"As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep." — Forced,  this,  you  think.^ 
Well — ^yes;  but  forced  by  concentration.  He  has  more  in  his  mind  than 
he  can  possibly  get  said^— chiefly,  the  personification  of  the  stream  as  a 
joyful  and  pure  creature,  that  "down  the  rocks  can  leap  along," ^  like 
maid  or  chamois;  and  with  this,  the  remembrance  coming  to  him  of  the 
far-away  star-like  light  of  the  flash  of  a  cascade  among  really  high  moan- 
tains,  seen  as  motionless.  And  I  know  at  the  glance  from  this  line  that 
he  has  been  among  high  mountains,  that  he  has  seen  chamois,  that  he 
has  seen  mountain-maids  like  Louisa,  and  that  he  cares  for  and  loves 
them  all,  in  their  perfect  life  and  parity — this  immoral  person.  And  he 
carries  me  back  to  many  a  glade,  dashed  with  streamlet-^ew,  anKmig  the 
high  pines ; — but  chiefly  of  all  to  a  little  hill  sarden  above  Loceme  where, 
after  we  had  been  (one  of  my  chief  friends  with  me)  all  day  among 
somewhat  rough  Swiss  peasants,  suddenly  a  tame  &wn  met  us, — and  at  die 

^  [See  Wordsworth's  XotftM,  who  "down  the  roeks  can  leap  along  Like  rivulets 

in  May."] 
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same  instant  we  both  called  out  the  name  of  a  joang  Irish  girl — so  deeply^ 
80  tenderly  it  was  the  image  of  her. 

Observe  finally^ — with  all  this  lovely  investing  light  of  feeling,  Byron 
never  loses  sight  of  the  absolute  fact.  What  qualities  are  in  the  stream 
like  girl  or  fiiwn,  he  sees  intensely;  he  never  forgets  that  it  is  but  a 
stream  after  all.  He  will  by  no  means  let  it  change  into  a  White  Lady^ 
or  an  Undine;  nor  shall  it  speak  for  itself,  like  the  Talking  Oak,  or 
talking  rivulet.  What  it  is,  he  perfectly  feels^  perfectly  shows — no  more. 
And  in  like  manner  what  everything  Is.  He  is  the  truest,  the  sternest, 
Seer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  No  imagination  dazzles  him,  no  terror 
daunts,  and  no  interest  betrays. 


SHELLEY  AND  BYRON 

[In  some  notes  in  his  diary  (September  22,  1881) — ''for  opening  of  next  paper 
in  19th  Century  ** — ^Roskin  had  thought  of  comparing  the  same  lines  of  Byron  with 
Shelley's  Sensitive  Plant  (for  which,  see  also  Vol.  L  p.  158 ;  Vol.  U.  p.  28 ;  Vol.  IV. 
pp.  160,  379;  and  Pneterita,  i.  §  210).] 

Taeb  the  verses  already  given  of  Byron  for  perfect — explaining  about  the 
"  shy  chamois*  eye  '*  (the  sentinel-chamois)  and  my  sight  of  the  three  flocks 
of  ihem  under  Aiguille  d'Argenti^re  (Argenti^re — ^why?  any  silver  ever 
found  there  f) — then,  with  the  perfectly  true,  perfectly  rhythmic  Byron,  com- 
pare Shelley  s  false,  forced,  foul 

''A  sensitive  plant  in  a  garden  pp^w. 
And  the  ycung  winds  fed  it  with  siher  dew ! " 

Sensitive  plants  can't  grow  in  gardens !  *  Winds  don't  bring  dew,  but  only 
dead  quiet  can.  Dew  with  a  breeze  is  impossible.  (The  blockhead — and 
he  thinks  himself  wiser  than  God,  though  he  doesn't  know  the  commonest 
law  of  evaporation!)  Winds — ^why  young?  why  old?  and  when  old?  Dcav 
— why  of  siher  ?  (why  not  of  copper,  if  the  mammon  sun  shines  on  it). 
Compare  for  opposition  the  blessed  Dew  of  the  Morning  by  Richter,  just 
got  from  Germany,  to  be  sent  to  Whitelands.^    Then  the  bad  rhythm — 

''  A  sen- 1  sitive  plant  |  in  a  sar-  |  den  grew. 
And  the  young  |  winds  fed  |  it  with  nx-  \  ver  dew" — 

couldn't  well  be  more  chopped  up  or  unmusical.     Next  conf, 

''And  asarics  |  and  fungi  |  with  mil-  |  dew  and  mould 
Started  |  like  mist  from  |  the  wet  |  ground  cold." 

{Here  the  notes  break  off.) 

^  [As  by  Scott  in  The  Monastery  (see  above,  p.  347);  for  other  references  to 
Tennyson's  ''talking  rivulet"  {The  Brook),  see  Vol  XXVII.  p.  325  n.,  and  General 
Index.] 

'  [But  Shelley  was  writing  of  an  Italian  garden,  at  Pisa:  see  Dowden's  L\fe^ 
vol  iL  p.  318  n.J 

*  [See  Ruskin\  note  on  this  design  by  Ludwig  Richter  in  his  Catalogue  of 
the  Rnskin  Cabinet  at  Whitehinds  College :  VoL  £CX.  p.  349.] 
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[Bibliographieal  Nate,— In  Fwrt  Cfhvigera  Rosldn  challenged  the  Biihop  of 
Manchester  (at  that  time  Dr.  Fraser)  to  state  his  views  on  usury:  see 
Vol.  XXVm.  p.  243,  and  VoL  XXIX.  p.  243. 

This  challenge  was  incidentally  referred  to  in  one  of  the  Letters  an  the 
LartPe  Prayer  and  the  Ohurch  printed  in  the  Ckmtemparary  Retnew^  December 
1870  (see  above,  p.  204).  The  Bishop,  having  seen  this  reference,  wrote 
forthwith  to  Raskin,  who  published  his  letter  with  a  Rejoinder. 

The  first  publication  was  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  February  1880, 
vol.  37,  pp.  316-333.    For  a  cranic  misprint,  see  below,  p.  403  ft. 

The  ^' Reply  and  Rejoinder"  were  reprinted  ia  On  the  Old  Road,  1885, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  202-238  (§§  148-175) ;  and  again  in  the  second  edition  of  that 
book,  1899,  voL  iii.  pp.  206-244  (g§  148-175).  The  sections  have  here 
been  renumbered.  Passages  in  §  21,  hitherto  printed  in  full-«zed  type, 
are  now  put  in  smaller  print,  as  they  are  textual  quotations.  On  p.  419, 
line  11  from  the  bottom,  ''hunting-grounds"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted 
"  meeting-grounds."] 
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USURY : 
A  REPLY  AND  A  REJOINDER 

1.  I  HAVE  been  honoured  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  which,  with  his  Lordship's  per- 
mission, I  have  requested  the  editor  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  to  place  before  the  large  circle  of  his  readers,  with  a 
brief  accompanying  statement  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  letter  has  been  called  forth,  and  such  imperfect  reply 
as  it  is  in  my  power  without  delay  to  render. 

J.   RUSKIN. 


Makohbbtbr,  Deoember  S,  1879. 

Dkar  Sir, — In  a  letter  from  yourself  to  the  Rev.  F.  A,  Malleson^^ 
published  in  the  CorUemparary  Review  of  the  current  month,.  I  observe  the 
following  passage:  "I  nave  never  yet  heard  so  much  as  one  (preacher) 
heartily  proclaiming  against  all  those  'deceivers  with  vain  words/  that  no 
'covetous  person,  which  is  an  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  and  of  God  * ;  and  on  myself  personally  and  publidv  chal- 
lenging the  Bishops  of  England  generally,  and  by  name  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  to  say  whether  usury  was,  or  was  not,  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  I  have  received  no  answer  from  any  one  of  them."  I  confess, 
for  myself,  that  until  I  saw  this  passage  in  print  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  challenge,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
answer  it  It  appears  to  have  been  delivered  (a)  *  in  No.  82  of  a  series 
of  letters'  whidi,  under  the  title  of  Fors  Clavittera,  you  have  for  some 
time  been  addressing  to  the  working  classes  of  England,  but  which,  from 
the  peculiar  mode  of  their  publication,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader  and  which  I  have  only  caught  a  glimpse  of,  on  the  library- 
table  of  the  Athenaeum  Gnb,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  am  able  to 
use  my  privileges  as  a  member  of  that  Society.  I  have  no  idea  why  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  specially  mentioned  by  name  (b);  but  I  beg  to 
assure  you  that  my  silence  did  not  arise  from  any  discourtesy  towards  my 
challenger,  nor   from  that   discretion  which,  some   people  may    think,  is 

I  [See  aboTe,  p.  204.] 

*  rrhe  letters  ▲,  n,  etc.,  inserted  by  Raskin,  rafinr  to  his  oomments  below.] 

•  [See  Vol  XXIX.  pp.  243-244.] 
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usually  the  better  part  of  episcopal  valour,  and  which  consists  in  ignor- 
ing inconvenient  questions  from  a  sense  of  inability  to  answer  them;  but 
simply  frt>m  the  fact  that  I  was  not  conscious  that  your  lance  had  touched 
my  shield. 

The  question  you  have  asked  is  just  one  of  those  to  which  Aristotle's 
wise  caution  applies :  "  We  must  distinguish  and  define  such  words,  if  we 
would  know  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  the  opposite  views  are  true'' 
{Eth.  Nic.,  ix,  c.  viii,  §  3).  What  do  you  mean  by  *' usury"?  (c)  Do  you 
comprehend  under  it  ofuf  payment  of  money  as  interest  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  capital?  or  only  exorbitant,  inequitable,  grinding  interest,  such 
as  the  money-lender,  Fufidius,  extorted? 

*^  Qoinas  hie  capiti  mercedee  ezsecat,  atque 
Ouanto  perditior  quisque  est,  tanto  acrios  urget : 
Nomina  sectatur  modo  sumta  veste  virili 
Sub  patribus  duris  taronum.    Mazime,  quis  non, 
Jupiter,  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit?  ' 

— J7or.  Sat,,  i.  2,  14-18. 

Usury,  in  itself,  is  a  purely  neutral  word,  carrying  with  it,  in  its 
primary  meaning,  neither  praise  nor  blame;  and  a  "usurer*'  is  defined  in 
our  dictionaries  as  ''a  person  accustomed  to  lend  money  and  take  interest 
for  it" — ^which  is  the  ordinary  function  of  a  banker,  without  whose  help 
great  commercial  undertakings  could  not  be  carried  out ;  though  it  is 
obvious  how  easily  the  word  may  pass  into  a  term  of  reproach,  so  that  to 
have  been  <' called  a  usurer"  was  one  of  the  bitter  memories  that  rankled 
most  in  Shylock's  catalogue  of  his  wrongs. 

1  do  not  believe  that  anything  has  done  more  harm  to  the  practical 
efiBcacy  of  religious  sanctions  than  the  extravagant  attempts  that  are  fre- 
quently made  to  impose  them  in  cases  which  they  never  originally  con- 
templated, or  to  read  into  "ordinances,"  evidently  "imposed  for  a  time" 
— $tKaib>/iara  fiixP''  Koupov  (Heb.  ix.  10) — a  law  of  eternal  and  immutable 
obligation.  Just  as  we  are  told  (d)  not  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  a 
scheme  of  physical  science,  so  I  do  not  expect  to  find  there  a  scheme  of 
political  economy.  What  I  do  expect  to  find,  in  relation  to  my  duty  to 
my  neighbour,  are  those  unalterable  principles  of  equity,  fairness,  truthful- 
ness, honesty  (e),  which  are  the  indispensable  bases  of  civil  society.  I  am 
sure  I  have  no  need  to  remind  you  that^  while  a  Jew  was  forbidden 
by  his  law  to  take  usury — t.e.,  interest  for  the  loan  of  money — from  his 
brother^  if  he  were  waxen  poor  and  fallen  into  decay  with  him,  and  this 
generous  provision  was  extended  even  to  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the 
knd  (Lev.  xxv.  S5-S8),  and  the  interesting  story  in  Nehemiah  (v.  1-13), 
tells  us  how  this  principle  was  recognized  in  the  latest  days  of  the 
commonwealth — still  in  that  old  law  there  is  no  denunciation  of  usury  in 
general,  and  it  was  expressly  permitted  in  the  case  of  ordinary  strangers  * 
(Deut.  xxiii.  20). 

♦  In  Proverbs  xxviii.  8,  "  usury "  is  coupled  with  "  unjust  gain,"  and  a 
pitiless  spirit  towards  the  poor,  which  shows  in  what  sense  the  word  is  to 
be  understood  there,  and  in  such  other  passages  as  I's.  xv,  5  and  £iek. 
xviii.  8,  9. 
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It  seems  to  me  plain  also  that  our  Blessed  Lord's  precept  about 
''leodiDg,  hoping  for  nothing  again"  (Luke  vL  85),  has  the  same,  or  a 
similar,  class  of  circumstances  in  view,  and  was  intended  simplj  to  govern 
a  ChriFtian  man's  conduct  to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  ''such  as  have  no 
helper,"  and  cannot,  without  a  violent  twist  (f),  be  construed  into  a  general 
law  determining  for  ever  and  in  all  cases  the  legitimate  use  of  capital. 
Indeed,  on  another  occasion,  and  in  a  very  memorable  parable,  the  great 
Founder  of  Christianitj  recognizes,  and  impliedly  sanctions,  the  practice  of 
lending  money  at  interest.  ''Thou  ouffhtest,"  says  the  master,  address- 
ing his  unprofitable  servant,  "thou  oughtest "— cSci  o-c — "to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers;  and  then,  at  my  coming,  I  should  have  received 
mine  own  with  ututy," 

St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous,  (o)  But  who  is  the 
rXcov€XTi|s?  Not  the  man  who  may  happen  to  have  money  out  on  loan 
at  a  fair  rate  of  interest;  but,  as  Liddell  and  Scott  give  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  "one  who  has  or  claims  more  than  his  share;  hence,  greedy, 
granting,  selfish."  Of  such  men,  whose  affections  are  wholly  set  on  things 
of  the  earth,  and  who  are  not  very  sciupulous  how  they  gratify  them,  it 
may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said  (h)  that  they  "have  no  inheritance 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  But  here,  again,  it  would  be  a 
manifest  "wresting"  of  the  words  to  make  them  apply  to  a  case  which 
we  have  no  proof  that  the  Apostle  had  in  contemplation  when  he  uttered 
them.  Rapacity,  greed  of  gain,  harsh  and  oppressive  dealing,  taking  unfair 
advantage  of  our  own  superior  knowledge  and  another's  ignorance,  Glutting 
up  the  bowels  of  compassion  towards  a  brother  who  we  see  has  need — all 
these  and  the  like  things  are  forbidden  by  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  are  manifestly  "  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,"  for  they  are  all  of 
them  forms  of  injustice  or  wrong.  But  money  may  be  lent  at  interest  with- 
out one  of  these  bad  passions  being  brought  into  play,  and  in  these  cases 
I  confess  my  inability  to  see  where,  either  in  terms  or  in  spirit,  such  use 
of  money  is  condemned  either  by  the  Christian  code  of  charity,  or  by 
that  natural  law  of  conscience  which  we  are  told  (i)  is  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men. 

Let  me  take  two  or  three  simple  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
following  has  happened  to  myself.  All  my  life  through — from  the  time 
when  my  income  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  now — I  have  felt  it  a 
duty,  while  endeavouring  to  discha^  all  proper  claims,  to  live  within  that 
income,  so  to  adjust  my  expenditure  to  it  that  there  should  be  a  margin  on 
the  right  side.  This  margin,  of  course,  accumulated,  and  reached  in  time, 
say,  £1000.    Just  then,  say,  the  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Com- 

ry  proposed  to  issue  Debenture  Stock,  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest, 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  communications,^  and  so  increasing  the 
wealth,  of  the  country.  Whom  in  the  world  am  I  injuring — what  conceiv- 
able wrong  am  I  doing — where  or  how  am  I  thwarting  "  the  Will  of  God  " 
— if  I  let  the  Company  have  my  £1000,  and  have  been  receiving  from 
them  £40  a  year  for  the  use  of  it  ever  since?  Unless  the  money  had 
been  forthcoming  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  work  which  was  absolutely 

1  [In  the  Ckmt&mporaiy  Review,  "extending  the  communications"  was  misprinted 
"  exsommunications. '] 
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necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the  nation^  and  which  finds  remtmerative 
Employment  (e)  for  an  immense  number  of  Englishmen,  enabling  them  to 
bring  up  their  families  in  respectability  and  comfort^  Would  never  have 
been  accomplished.  Will  you  tell  me  that  this  method  of  canr3ring  oat 
great  commercial  enterprises^  sanctioned  by  experience  (l)  as  the  most^  if 
not  the  only,  practicable  one,  is  *'  not  according  to  the  Will  of  God "  ? 

Take  another  instance.  In  Lancashire  a  large  number  of  cotton  mills 
have  been  erected  on  the  joint-stock  principle  with  limited  liability.  The 
thing  has  been  pushed  too  far  probably,  and  at  one  time  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  unwholesome  speculation  in  floating  companies.  But  that  is  not 
Uie  question  before  us;  and  the  enterprises  gave  working  men  an  oppor- 
tunity of  investing  thehr  savings,  which  was  a  great  stimulus  to  thrift,  and, 
so  fiur,  an  advantage  to  the  country.  In  a  mill,  which  it  would  perhaps 
cost  £50,000  to  build  and  fit  with  machinery,  the  subscribed  capital,  which 
would  be  entitled  to  a  division  of  profits  after  all  other  demands  had  been 
satisfied,  would  not  amount  probably  to  more  than  £20,000.  The  rest 
would  be  borrowed  at  rates  of  interest  varying  according  to  the  conditions 
of  the  market.  You  surely  would  not  maintidn  that  those  who  lent  their 
money  for  such  a  purpose,  and  were  content  with  5  or  6  per  cent,  for 
the  use  of  it,  thus  enabling,  ih  good  times,  the  diareholders  to  realise  80 
or  25  per  cent,  on  their  subscribed  capital,  were  doing  wrong  either  to 
the  shareholders  or  any  one  else,  or  could  in  any  sense  be  charged  with 
acting  ''not  according  to  the  will  of  God''? 

Take  yet  one  case  more.  A  farmer  asks  his  landlord  to  drain  his 
land.  ''Gladly,"  says  his  squire,  "if  yon  will  pay  me  ^e  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay."  In  other  words,  "if  you  will  let  me  share  the  inereased 
profits  to  this  extent."  The  bargain  is  agreeable  to  both  sides;  the  |Nro- 
ductiveness  of  the  land  is  largely  increased;  who  is  wronged?  Sorely 
such  a  transaction  could  not  fairly  be  described  as  "not  according  to  the 
will  of  God";  surely,  unless  the  commerce  and  productive  industries  of 
the  country  are  to  be  destroyed,  and,  with  the  destruction,  its  popolation 
is  to  be  reduced  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  EKsabeth,  these  and  similar 
transactions — ^which  can  be  kept  entirely  clear  of  the  sin  of  covetousness, 
and  rest  upon  the  well-understood  ba^  of  mutual  advantage,  each  and 
all  being  gainers  by  them — are  not  only  legitimate,  but  inevitable  (m). 
And  now  that  I  have  taken  up  your  challenge,  and,  so  fior  as  my  ability 
goes,  answered  it,  may  I,  without  staying  to  inquire  how  fiir  your  charge 
against  the  clergy  can  be  substantiated,  that  they  "generally  patronise  and 
encourage  all  the  iniquity  of  the  world  by  steadily  preaching  away  the 
penalties  of  it"^  (n),  be  at  least  allowed  to  demur  to  your  wholesale 
denunciation  of  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  which  you  say  "  have  become 
loathsome  (Centres  of  fornication  and  covetousness,  the  smoke  of  th^ir  sin 
going  up  into  the  face  of  Heaven,  like  the  furnace  of  Sodom,  and  the 
pollution  of  it  rotting  and  raging  through  the  bones  and  souls  of  the 
peasant  people  round  them,  as  if  they  were  each  a  volcano,  whose  ashes 
brake  out  in   blains  upon  man  and   beast."  ^    Surely,  Sir,  your  t^hteous 

^  [This  is  a  quotation  from  Raskin's  eighth  letter  on  The  Lonts  Prayer:  see 
above,  p.  205.] 

*  [See  again  above,  p.  205.] 
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indignatioD  at  evil  has  caused  you  to  overcharge  your  language.  No  one 
can  have  lived  in  a  great  city,  as  I  have  for  the  last  ten  years,  without 
being  aware  of  its  sins  and  its  pollutions.  But  unless  you  can  prevent  the 
aggregation  of  human  beings  into  great  cities,  these  are  evils  which  must 
necessarily  exist ;  at  any  nfe,  which  always  have  existed.  The  great  cities 
of  to-day  are  not  worse  than  great  cities  always  have  been  (o).  In  one 
capital  respect,  I  believe  they  are  better.  There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  their  citiaens  who  are  aware  of  these  evils,  and  who  are  trying  their 
besty  with  the  help  of  God,  to  remedy  them.  In  Sodom  there  was  but 
one  righteous  man  who  ''vexed  his  soul"  at  the  unlawful  deeds  that  he 
witnessed  day  by  day,  on  every  side ;  and  he,  apparently,  did  no  more 
than  vex  his  soul  In  Manchester,  the  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks  and 
persuasions,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  some  Christian  or  philanthropic 
work,  to  battle  against  these  gigantic  evils,  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundr^s. 
Nowhere  have  I  seen  more  conspicuous  instances  of  Christian  effort,  and  of 
single-hearted  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  And  though, 
no  doubt,  if  these  efforts  were  better  organized,  more  might  be  achieved, 
and  elements,  which  one  could  wish  absent,  sometimes  mingle  with  and 
mar  the  work,  still,  a  great  city,  even  ''with  the  smoke  of  its  sin  going 
up  into  the  face  of  Heaven,"  is  the  noblest  field  of  the  noblest  virtues, 
because  it  gives  the  amplest  scope  for  the  most  varied  exercise  of  them. 

If  you  will  teach  us  clergy  bow  better  to  discharge  our  office  as 
ministers  of  a  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteousness,  we  shall  all  owe  you 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude ;  ^  which  no  one  will  be  more  forward  to  acknow- 
ledge than,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully  and  with  much  respect, 

J.  Manchbstir. 

John  Ruskin,  Esq. 

2.  The  fcnregoing  letter,  to  which  I  would  fain  have 
given  my  undivided  and  unwearied  attention,  reached  my 
hands,  as  will  be  seen  by  its  date,  only  in  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  my  general  correspondence  always  far  over- 
passes my  powers  of  dealing  wifli  it,  and  my  strength — 
such  as  now  is  left  me — had  been  i^nt,  nearly  to  lowest 
ebb,  in  totally  unexpected  business  arising  out  of  the 
threatened  mischief  at  Venice.*  But  I  am  content  that 
such  fragm^itary  reply  as,  under  this  pressure,  has  been 
possible  to  me,  should  close  the  debate  as  far  as  I  am 
myself  concerned.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  one  of 
private  interpretation;  and  the  interests  concerned  are  too 
vast  to  allow  its  decision  to  be  long  delayed. 

^  TFor  Rnskm's  note  on  this  passage,  see  §  23  (p.  421).] 

*  [In  connexion  with  the  '^restoration"  of  St  Mark's:  see  VoL  XXIV. 
pp.  412>424.] 
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The  Bishop  will,  I  trust,  not  attribute  to  disrespect  the 
mode  of  reply  in  the  form  of  notes  attached  to  special 
passages,  indicated  by  inserted  letters,  which  was  adopted 
in  Fors  Clavigera  in  all  cases  of  important  correspondence,* 
as  more  clearly  defining  the  several  points  under  debate. 


8.  (a)  "The  challenge  appears  to  have  been  delivered.** 
May  I  respectfully  express  my  regret  that  yoiu*  lordship 
should  not  have  read  the  letter  you  have  honoured  me 
by  answering?  The  number  of  Fors  referred  to  does  not 
deliver — ^it  only  reiterates^ — ^the  challenge  given  in  the  Fors 
for  January  1st,  1875,  with  reference  to  the  prayer  "Have 
mercy  upon  all  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,  and  so 
fetch  them  home,  blessed  Lord,  to  Thy  flock,  that  they 
may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites," 
in  these  following  terms: — 

**  Who  are  the  true  Israelites^  my  Lord  of  Manchester,  on  your  Exchange  ? 
Do  they  stretch  their  cloth^  like  other  people? — have  they  any  underhand 
dealings  with  the  liable-to-be-damned  fiUse  Israelites — Rothschilds  and  the 
like?  or  are  they  duly  solicitous  about  those  wanderers'  souls?  and  how 
often,  on  the  average,  do  your  Manchester  clergy  preach  from  the  deliciotts 
parable,  savouriest  of  all  Scripture  to  rogues  (at  least  since  the  eleventh 
century,  when  I  find  it  to  have  been  specially  headed  with  golden  title 
in  my  best  Ghreek  MS.)  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican, — and  how  often, 
on  the  average,  from  those  objectionable  First  and  Fifteenth  Psalms  ? "  * 

4.  (b)  "  I  have  no  idea  why  I  had  the  honoiu:  of  being 
specially  mentioned  by  name.**  By  diocese,  my  Lord;  not 
name,^  please  observe ;  and  for  this  very  simple  reason :  that 
I  have  already  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  divinity  of 
the  old  schools  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Oxford;  but  I 
looked  to  your  Lordship  as  the  authoritative  exponent  of  the 
more  advanced  divinity  of  the  school  of  Manchester,  with 
which  I  am  not  yet  familiar. 

5.  (c)  "  What  do  you  mean  by  usury  ? "    What  /  mean 

^  [See,  for  instance,  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  Letter  67 
(Vol.  XXVra.  pp.  662-664)0 

•  [Letter  49  (Vol.  XXVEEL  p.  243).] 
'  [See  above,  p.  204  n.] 
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by  that  word,  my  Lord,  is  surely  of  no  consequence  to  any 
one  but  my  few  readers,  and  fewer  disciples.  What  David 
and  his  Son  meant  by  it  I  have  prayed  your  Lordship  to 
tell  your  flock,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  which  dictates 
daily  to  them  the  songs  of  the  one,^  and  professes  to  inter- 
pret to  them  the  commands  of  the  other. 

And  although  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  Bishop  at 
the  court  of  the  Third  Richard  might  have  paused  in 
reply  to  a  too  curious  layman's  question  of  what  was 
meant  by  ^^ Murder";  and  can  also  conceive  a  Bishop 
at  the  court  of  the  Second  Charles  hesitating  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  word  ''Adultery";  and  farther,  in  the 
present  climacteric  of  the  British  Constitution,  an  elder  of 
the  Church  of  Glasgow  debating  within  himself  whether 
the  Commandment  which  was  severely  prohibitory  of  Theft 
might  not  be  mildly  permissive  of  Misappropriation;^ — ^at 
no  time,  nor  under  any  conditions,  can  I  conceive  any 
question  existing  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  toco9, 
fasnusy  usurUf  or  usury:  and  I  trust  that  your  Lordship 
will  at  once  acquit  me  of  wishing  to  attach  any  other 
significance  to  ^e  word  than  that  which  it  was  to  the 
full  intended  to  convey  on  every  occasion  of  its  use  by 
Moses,  by  David,  by  Christ,  and  by  the  Doctors  of  the 
Christian  Church,  down  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Nor,  even  since  that  date,  although  the  commercial 
phrase  ''interest"  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish 
an  open  and  unoppressive  rate  of  usury  from  a  surrepti- 
tious and  tyrannicid  one,  has  the  debate  of  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  ever  turned  seriously  on  that  distinction.  It 
is  neither  justified  by  its  defenders  only  in  its  mildness,  nor 
condemned  by  its  accusers  only  in  its  severity.  Usury  in 
any  degree  is  asserted  by  the  Doctors  of  the  early  Church 
to  be  sinful,  just  as  theft  and  adultery  are  asserted  to  be 
sinful,  though  neither    may  have    been   accompanied  with 

1  rSee  VoL  XXVTI.  p.  335.] 

*  fThe  reference  is  presumably  to  the  fedlnre  of  the  City  of  61au;ow  Bank  in 
1878:  see,  in  a  later  volume,  Ruskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown  of  October  21, 
187a] 
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violence;  and  although  the  theft  may  have  been  on  the 
most  splendid  scale,  and  the  fornication  of  the  most  courtly 
refinement. 

So  also,  in  modern  days,  though  the  voice  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  Parliament  declares  a  loan  without  interest 
to  be  a  monster,"*^  and  a  loan  made  below  the  current  rate 
of  interest,  a  monster  in  its  degree,  the  increase  of  divi- 
dends above  that  current  rate  is  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
shunned  by  shareholders  with  an  equally  religious  horror. 

6.  But — this  strange  question  being  asked — I  give  its 
simple  and  broad  answer  in  the  words  of  Christ:  "The 
taking  up  that  thou  layedst  not  down";^ — or,  in  explained 
and  literal  terms,  usury  is  any  money  paid,  or  other  advan- 
tage given,  for  the  loan  of  anjrthing  which  is  restored  to 
its  possessor  uninjured  and  undiminished.  For  simplest 
iiistance,  taking  a  cabman  the  other  day  on  a  long  diive, 
I  lent  him  a  shilling  to  get  his  dinner.  If  I  had  k^yt 
thirteen  pence  out  of  his  fare,  the  odd  penny  would  have 
beten  usury. 

Or  again.  I  lent  one  of  my  servants,*  a  few  years  ago, 
eleven  hundred  pounds,  to  build  a  house  with,  and  stock 
its  ground.  After  some  years  he  paid  me  the  eleven  hun- 
dred pounds  back.  If  I  had  taken  eleven  hundred  pounds 
and  a  peony,  the  extra  penny  would  have  been  usury. 

I  do  not  know  whether  by  the  phrase,  presently  after 
used  by  your  Lordship,  "religious  sanctions,''  I  am  to 
understand  the  Law  of  God  which  David  loved,  and  Christ 
fulfilled,'  or  whether  the  splendour,  the  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  the  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  the  secrets  of 
science  and  treasures  of  art,  which  we  adtaire  in  the  City 
of  Manchester,  must  in  your  Lordship's  view  be  ccmsid^red 
as  "  cases "  which  the  intelligence  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver 

*  Speech  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hubbard,  M.P.  for  London,  reported  in  Siamdard 
of  26th  July,  1879. 

^  [Lake  zix.  21.1 

*  [Mr.  Georffe  AllenJ 

*  [Psabns  cux.  97 ;  Matthew  v.  17.] 
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could  not  have  originally  contemplated.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  the  narrowness  of  the  horizon  grasped  by 
the  glance  of  the  Lord  from  Sinai/  nor  the  inconvenience 
of  the  commandments  which  Christ  has  directed  those  who 
love  Him  to  keep,^  am  I  too  troublesome  or  too  e^gent  in 
asking  from  one  of  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made 
our  overseers,'  at  least  a  distinct  chart  of  the  Old  World  as 
contemplated  by  the  Almighty;  and  a  clear  definition  of 
even  the  inappropriate  tenor  of  the  orders  of  Christ:  if 
only  that  the  modem  scientific  Churchman  may  triumph 
more  securely  in  the  circumference  of  his  heavenly  vision^ 
and  accept  more  gratefully  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  free* 
thinking  children  of  God? 

7.  To  take  a  definite,  and  not  impertinent,  instance,  I 
observe  in  the  continuing  portion  of  your  letter  that  your 
LfOrdship  recognizes  in  Christ  Himself,  as  doubtless  all  other 
hunum  perfections,  so  also  the  perfection  of  an  usurer ;  and 
that,  confidently  expecting  one  day  to  hear  from  His  lips  the 
convicting  sentence,  ^^Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an  austere 
man,"*  your  Lordship  {Mrepares  for  yourself,  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  your  capital  no  less  than  of  your  talents,  a  better 
answer  than  the  barren,  ''Behold,  there  thou  hast  that  is 
thine  1"  •  I  would  only  observe  in  reply,  that  although  the 
c<Miception  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  jn  your  Lordship's 
language  is  '^implied"  in  this  parable,  may  indeed  be  less 
that  of  one  who  lays  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,*  than  of 
oae  who  takes  up  his  money  for  them,  the  passages  of  our 
Master's  instruction,'  of  which  the  meaning  is  not  implicit, 
but  explicit,  are  perhaps  those  which  His  simpler  disciples 
will  be  safer  in  following.  Of  which  I  find,  early  ii»  His 
teaching,  this,  almost,  as  it  were,  in  words  of  one  syllable: 

^  [Exodus  xix.,  XX.] 

•  [John  xiv.  15.1 

'  [For  the  litenl  meaning  of  '^ bishop"  (irtwKowot),  see  Stonss  of  Venice,  vol.  ii. 
(Vol.  X.  p.  25),  and  Sesame  and  UUee,  §  22  (VoL  XVm.  p.  72}.] 

*  [Lake  six.  22 ;   compare   the  examination   of  the   verse  m   Fwe  Clavigera, 
Letter  63  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  323).] 

*  [See  Matthew  xxy.  26.] 

•  [See  John  x.  11.] 
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''Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away."  ^ 

There  is  nothing  more  "  impli^ "  in  this  sentence  than 
the  probable  disposition  to  turn  away,  which  might  be  the 
first  impulse  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian  asked  to  lend  for 
nothing,  as  distinguished  from  the  disciple  of  the  Manchester 
school,  whose  principal  care  is  rather  to  find,  than  to  avoid, 
the  enthusiastic  and  enterprising  ''him  that  would  borrow 
of  thee."  We  of  the  older  tradition,  roy  Lord,  think  that 
prudence,  no  less  than  charity,  forbids  the  provocation  or 
temptation  of  others  into  the  state  of  debt,  which  some 
time  or  other  we  might  be  called  upon,  not  only  to  allow 
the  payment  of  without  usury,  but  even  altogether  to 
forgive. 

8.  (d)  "Just  as  we  are  told.**  Where,  my  Lord,  and 
by  whom?  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  schemers  in 
physical  science^  of  whom,  only  a  few  days  since,  I  heard 
one  of  the  leading  doctors  explain  to  a  pleased  audience 
that  serpents  once  had  legs,  and  had  dropped  them  off  in 
the  process  of  development,*  may  have  advised  the  modem 
disciple  of  progress  of  a  new  meaning  in  the  simple  phrase, 
"  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go " ;  •  and  that  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  may  henceforth  consist,  for  true  believers  of 
the  scientific  Gospel,  in  the  providing  of  meats  for  that 
spiritual  organ  of  motion.  It  is  doubtless  also  true  that 
we  shall  look  vainly  among  the  sajrings  of  Solomon  for 
any  expression  of  liie  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill; 
but  at  least  this  much  of  Natural  science,  enough  for  our 
highest  need,  we  may  find  in  the  Scriptiures — ^that  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host 
of  them  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth; — and  this  much  of 
Political,  that  the  Blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich — 
and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it* 

*  [Matthew  v.  42.]  

*  [The  reference  is  to  a  lecture  by  Huxley  on  December  1, 1879 :  see  Vol.  XXVL 
pp.  209,  343.] 

^  [Genesis  iii.  14.1 

^  [Psalms  xzziii.  6 ;  Proyerbs  x.  22.] 
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9.  (e)  "What  I  do  expect  to  find."  Has  your  Lord- 
ship no  expectations  loftier  than  these,  from  severer  scrutiny 
of  the  Gospel  ?  As  for  instance,  of  some  ordinance  of 
Love,  built  on  the  foundation  of  Honesty? 

10.  (f)  "  Cannot  without  a  violent  twist"  1  have  never 
myself  found  any  person  sincerely  desirous  of  obe3dng  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  who  had  the  least  wish,  or  occasion, 
to  twist  it;  nay,  even  those  who  study  it  only  that  they 
may  discover  methods  of  pardonable  disobedience,  recognize 
the  untumable  edge  of  its  sword — and  in  the  worst  extre- 
mity of  their  need,  strive  not  to  avert,  but  to  evade.  The 
utmost  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  cannot  deceive 
itself  into  satisfactory  misinterpretation ;  it  is  reduced  always 
to  a  tremulous  omission  of  the  texts  it  is  resolved  to  dk- 
obey.  But  a  little  while  since,  I  heard  an  entirely  well- 
meaning  clergjnnan,  taken  by  siu^rise  in  the  course  of 
family  worship  in  the  house  of  a  wealthy  friend,  and  find- 
ing himself  under  the  painfril  necessity  of  reading  the  fif- 
teenth Psalm,  omit  the  first  sentence  of  the  closing  verse.^ 
I  chanced  afterwards  to  have  an  opportunity  of  asking  him 
why  he  had  done  so,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
lowliness  of  Christian  attainment  was  not  yet  '^  up  "  to  that 
verse.  The  harmonies  of  iniquity  are  thus  curiously  perfect : 
— ^the  economies  of  spiritual  nourishment  approve  the  same 
methods  of  adulteration  which  are  found  profitable  in  the 
carnal ;  until  the  prudent  pastor  follows  the  example  of  the 
well-instructed  dairyman;  and  provides  for  his  new-bom 
babes  the  tndncere  MUk  of  the  Word,  that  they  may  not 
grow  thereby.* 

11.  (g)  "St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  denounces  the  covetous." 
Am  I  to  understand  your  Lordship  as  considering  this  un- 
deniable denunciation  an  original  and  peculiar  view  taken  by 
the  least  of  the  Apostles — ^perhaps,  in  this  particular  opinion, 
not  worthy  to  be  called  an  Apostle?'    The  traditions  of 


'i 


^'  He  that  patteth  not  out  hit  money  to  oeury."] 
See  1  Peter  U.  2.] 
Corinthian!  xr.  9.] 
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my  earlier  days  were  wont  to  refer  me  to  an  earliar  source 
of  the  idea;  which  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  your  Lordship's  mind-— else  the  refa*ence  to  the 
authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  for  the  signiiScance  of  the 
noun  ir\€ov€KTfi^,  ought  to  have  been  made  also  for  that 
of  the  v»b  hridvfjLeco.^  And  your  Lordship's  frankness  in 
referring  me  to  the  instances  of  your  own  practice  in  the 
disposal  of  your  income,  must  plead  my  excuse  for  what 
might  have  otherwise  seemed  impertinent — ^in  noting  that 
the  blamelessness  of  episcopal  character,  even  by  that  least 
of  the  Apostles,  required  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
consists  not  merely  in  contentment  with  an  episcopal 
share  of  Church  property,*  but  in  being  in  no  respect  eitbar 
€U(rxpoK€pSiif^ — a  taker  of  gain  in  a  base  or  vulgar  maonar, 
or  (pCKipyvpo^ — a  "lover  of  silver,"  this  latter  wcwd  being 
the  common  and  proper  word  for  covetous,  in  the  Gospels 
and  Epistles;  as  of  the  Pharisees  in  Luke  xvL  14;  and 
associated  with  the  other  characters  of  men  in  perilous 
times,  2  Timothy  iii.  2,  and  its  relative  nouo  <pt\apyvpia, 
given  in  sum  for  the  root  of  all  evil  in  2  Timothy  vi.  10, 
while  even  the  authority  of  Liddell  and  Scott  in  the  inter* 
^letation  of  vXeove^  itself  as  only  the  desire  of  gettmg 
more  than  our  share,  may  periiaps  be  bd;tered  by  the 
autiM>rity  of  the  teacher,  ^o,  dedining  the  appeal  noiade 
to  him  as  an  equitable  M^umk  (Luke  xii.  14-46),  tells  his 
disciples  to  beware  of  covetousness,  simply  as  the  desire 
of  getting  more  than  we  have  got.  ^^For  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  cUmndance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth." 

12.  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  I  cheek  my  natural  impulse  to  follow  you«  as 
a  scholar,  into  the  interesting  analysis  of  the  distinetions 
which  may  be  drawn  between  Rapacity  and  Acquisitiveness ; 
between  tibe  Avarice,  or  the  prud^it  care,  of  posaassiosi; 

1  [The  verb  metning  *'to  eovet,"  nse^  in  <Uie  Commaadmenls :  see  Exodus  xx.  17 

«  ["Given  to  filthy  lucre":  Titus  i.  7.] 
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between  the  greed,  and  the  modest  expectation,  of  gain; 
between  the  love  of  money,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil,^ 
and  the  commercial  spirit,  which  is  in  England  held  to  be 
the  fountain  of  all  good.  These  delicate  adjustments  of 
the  balance,  by  which  we  strive  to  weigh  to  a  grain  the 
relative  quantities  of  devotion  which  we  may  render  in  the 
service  of  Mammon  and  of  God,*  are  wholly  of  recent  in- 
vention and  application ;  nor  have  they  the  slightest  bearing 
either  on  the  spiritual  purport  of  the  final  commandment 
of  the  Decalogue,  or  on  the  distinctness  of  the  subsequent 
prohibiticm  of  practical  usury. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  how  difficult  it  has  bec<Hne 
to  define  the  term  ** filthy"  with  precision,  in  the  present 
state,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  English  atmosphere;  and 
still  more  so,  to  judge  how  far,  in  that  healthy  element,  a 
moderate  and  delicately  sanctified  appetite  for  gold  may  bo 
developed  into  livelier  qualms  of  hunger  for  righteousness. 
It  may  be  matter  of  private  opinion  how  far  the  lucre 
derived  by  your  Lordship  from  ccmunission  on  the  fares 
and  refreshments  of  the  passengo^  by  the  North- Western 
may  be  odoriferous  or  precious,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
ointment  on  the  head  of  Aaron  ;^  or  how  far  that  received 
by  the  Primate  of  England  in  royalties  on  the  circulation 
of  improving  literature  ^  may  enrich — as  with  perfumes  out 
of  brd^en  flJabaster^~-the  empyreal  air  of  Addington.  But 
the  hig^i^  class  of  labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  might 
surely,  with  true  grace,  receive,  from  the  last  unto  the  &nit^ 
the  reflected  instruction  so  often  given  by  the  first  unto  the 
last,  ""Be  content  with  your  wages."* 

«  See  tbe  Articles  of  Association  of  the  East  Surrey  Hall,  Musetim^ 
and  Libracy  Company.     {F&rs  Clavigera,  Letter  Ixx.^) 


*  [1  Tlmotiiv  vL  lal 

*  [See  Matthew  vL  24.] 
>  'Pnhns  cxndi.  3.] 

«  'See  Matthew  xxyi.  7.] 

•  Luke  iii.  14.1 

•  [Vol.  XXVm.  p.  722.] 
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18.  (h)  <^  It  may,  perhaps,  not  improperly  be  said."  The 
Bible  Society  will  doubtless  in  future  gratefully  prefix  this 
guarantee  to  their  publications. 

14.  (i)  "Which  we  are  told.**  Can  we  then  no  more 
find  for  ourselves  this  writing  on  our  hearts — or  has  it 
ceased  to  be  legible? 

15.  (k)  *^  Remunerative  emplo3mient"  I  cannot  easily 
express  the  astonishment  with  which  I  find  a  man  of  your 
Lordship's  intelligence  taking  up  the  common  phrase  of 
"giving  employment,"  as  if,  indeed,  labour  were  the  best 
gift  which  ^e  rich  could  bestow  on  the  poor.  Of  course, 
every  idle  vagabond,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  "gives  employ- 
ment" to  some  othenvise  enough  burdened  wretch,  to 
provide  his  dinner  and  clothes  for  him;  and  every  vicious 
vagabond,  in  the  destructive  power  of  his  vice,  gives 
sorrowful  occupation  to  the  energies  of  resisting  and  reno- 
vating virtue.  The  idle  child  who  litters  its  nursery  and 
tears  its  frock,  gives  employment  to  the  housemaid  and 
sempstress;  the  idle  woman,  who  litters  her  drawing-room 
with  trinkets,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  twice  in  the  same 
dress,  is,  in  your  Lordship's  view,  the  enlightened  supporter 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  her  country.  At  the  close 
of  your  letter,  my  Lord,  you,  though  in  measured  terms, 
indignantly  dissent  from  my  statement  of  the  power  of  great 
cities  for  evil;  and  indeed  I  have  perhaps  been  led,  by  my 
prolonged  study  of  the  causes  of  the  Fall  of  Venice,  into 
clearer  recognition  of  some  of  these  urban  influences  than 
may  have  been  possible  to  your  Lordship  in  the  centre  of 
the  virtues  and  proprieties  which  have  been  blessed  by 
Providence  in  the  rise  of  Manchester.  But  the  Scriptural 
sjnnbol  of  the  power  of  temptation  in  the  hand  of  the 
spiritual  Babylon — "all  kings  have  been  drunk  with  the 
wine  of  her  Fornication"^ — is  perfectly  literal  in  its  exposi- 
tion of  the  special  influence  of  cities  over  a  vicious,  that 
is  to  say,   a  declining,  people.     They  are  the  foci  of  its 

^  [Revelation  xviii.  3.] 
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fornication,  and  the  practical  meaning  is  that  the  lords  of 
the  soil  take  the  food  and  labour  of  the  peasants,  who  are 
their  slaves,  and  spend  them  especially  in  forms  of  luxury 
perfected  by  the  definitely  so-called  "  women  of  the  tcnxm^ 
who,  whether  East-cheap  Doll,  or  West — ^much  the  reverse 
of  cheap — ^Nell,  are,  both  in  the  colour  which  they  give  to 
the  Arts,  and  in  the  tone  which  they  give  to  the  Manners, 
of  the  State,  a  literal  plague,  pestilence  and  burden  to  it, 
quite  otherwise  malignant  and  maleficent  than  the  poor 
country  lassie  who  loses  her  snood  among  the  header. 
And  when,  at  last,  real  political  economy  shall  exhibit  the 
exact  sources  and  consequences  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
great  capitals  of  civilization  on  their  own  indulgences,  your 
Lordship  will  be  furnished,  in  the  statistics  of  their  most 
splendid  and  most  impious  pleasure,  with  record  of  precisely 
the  largest  existing  source  of  "  remimerative  employment  *' — 
(if  that  were  all  the  poor  had  to  ask  for),  next  after  the 
preparation  and  practice  of  war.  I  believe  it  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  **  facility  of  intercourse  "  ^  gives  the  next  largest 
quantity  of  occupation;  and,  as  your  Lordship  rightly  ob« 
serves,  to  most  respectable  persons.  And  ^  the  entire 
population  of  Manchester  lost  the  use  of  its  legs,  your 
Lordship  would  similarly  have  the  satisfaction  of  observing, 
and  might  share  in  the  profits  of  providing,  the  needful 
machinery  of  porterage  and  stretchers.  But  observe,  my 
Lord — and  observe  as  a  final  and  inevitable  truth — that 
whether  you  lend  your  money  to  provide  an  invalided 
population  with  crutches,  stretchers,  hearses,  or  the  rail- 
road accommodation  which  is  so  often  synonymous  with  the 
three,  the  tax  on  the  use  of  these,  which  constitutes  the 
shareholder's  dividend,  is  a  permanent  burden  upon  them, 
exacted  by  avarice,  and  by  no  means  an  aid  granted  by 
benevolence. 

16.   (l)  *' Sanctioned    by    experience."     The    experience 

^  [Not  an  aetoal  quotation  from  the  Bishop's  letter,  but  a  paraphrase  of  his 
'' extension  of  oommiinieations " :  see  above,  p.  403,  and  compare  Fwn  Clavig$ra, 
Letter  10  (VoL  XXVU.  p.  174).] 
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of  twenty-three  years,  my  Lord,   and  with   the  fcdlowing 
result : — 

"We  have  now  had  an  opportunity  of  practically  testing  the  theory. 
Not  more  than  seventeen"  (now  twenty-three — I  quote  from  a  letter 
dated  1873)  "years  have  passed  since"  (by  the  final  abolitioii  of  the 
Usury  laws)  "all  restraint  was  removed  from  the  growth  of  what  Lord 
Coke  calls  *this  pestilent  weed/"  and  we  see  Bacon's  words  verified — 
"the  rich  becoming  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  throughout  the  civilised 
world." 

(Letter    from    Mr.    R.    Sillar,    quoted   in    Fors   Clavigerc^ 
No.  48.^) 

17.  (m)  "  Inevitable."  Neither  "  impossible  '*  nor  **  inevit- 
able** were  words  of  old  Christian  Faith.  But  see  the 
closing  paragraph  of  my  letter. 

18.  (n)  Before  you  call  on  me  to  substantiate  this  charge, 
my  Lord,  I  should  like  to  insert  after  the  words,  "steadily 
preaching,"  the  phrase,  "  and  politely  explaining " — with  the 
Pauline  qualification,  "whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle."* 

19.  (o)  "  The  great  cities  of  to-day  are  not  worse  than 
great  cities  always  have  been."  I  do  not  remember  having 
said  that  they  were,  my  Lord;  I  have  never  anticipated 
for  Manchester  a  worse  fate  than  that  of  Sardis  or  Sodom ;  • 
nor  have  I  yet  observed  any  so  mighty  works  *  shown  forth 
in  her  by  her  ministers,  as  to  make  her  impenit^ice  less 
pardonable  than  that  of  Sidon  or  Tyre.  But  I  used  the 
particular  expression  which  your  Lordship  supposes  me  to 
have  overcharged  in  righteous  indignation,  "a  boil  breaking 
forth  with  blains  on  man  and  beast,**  because  that  parti- 
cular plague  was  the  one  which  Moses  was  ordered,  in  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  to  connect  with  the  ashes  of  the  Furnace  * 
— literally,  no  less  than  spiritually,  when  he  brought  the 
Israelites  forth  out  of  Egypt, ^owi  tfie  midst  of  the  Furnace 
of  Iron.^    How  literally,  no  less  than  in  faith  and   hope, 

Vol.  XXVUL  p.  121.1 

2  Thessalonians  ii.  16.  J 

Revelatioii  Hi.  1-3;  Genesis  xix.  24.] 

See  Matthew  id.  21.] 

Exodus  iz.  8^  9.] 

'Deuteronomy  iv.  20.] 
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the  smoke  of  '^the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called 
Sodom  and  Egjrpt,"  ^  has  poisoned  the  earth,  the  waters,  and 
the  living  creatures,  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  babes  that 
know  not  their  ri^t  hand  from  their  left — ^neither  Memphis,* 
Gomorrah,  nor  Cahors*  are  themselves  likely  to  recognize: 
but,  as  I  pause  in  front  of  the  infinitude  of  the  evil  that  I 
cannot  find  so  much  as  thought  to  follow — how  much  less 
words  to  speak ! — a  letter  is  brought  to  me  which  gives  what 
perhaps  may  be  mote  impressive  in  its  single  and  historical 
example,  than  all  the  general  evidence  gathered  already  in 
the  pages  of  Pors  Chuoigera:^ — 

''I  could  never  understand  formerly  what  you  meant  about  uiury,  and 
about  its  being  wrong  to  take  interest.  I  said^  truly,  then  that  I  'trusted 
you/  meaaing  I  knew  that  in  such  matters  you  did  not  'opine'* — and 
that  innumerable  things  were  within  your  horiaon  which  had  no  place 
within  mine. 

**  But  as  I  did  not  understand  I  could  only  watch  and  ponder.  Gradu- 
ally I  came  to  see  a  little— as  when  I  read  current  facts  about  Isdia — 
about  almost  every  country,  and  about  our  own  trade,  etc  Then  (one  of 
several  circumstances  that  could  be  seen  more  closely)  among  my  mother's 
kindred  in  the  north,  I  watched  the  ruin  of  two  lives.  They  began 
manied  life  together,  with  good  prospects  and  sufficient  means,  in  a  lovely 
little  nest  among  the  hills,  beyond  the  Rochdale  smoke.  Soon  this  became 
too  narrow.  'A  splendid  trade,'  more  mills,  frequent  changes  into  even 
fhier  dwellings,  luxurious  living,  ostentation,  extravagance,  increasing  year 
^  year,  all,  as  now  af^iears,  made  posstbte  by  usury — borrowed  capital 
The  wife  was  laid  in  her  grave  lately,  and  her  friends  are  thankfuL  The 
husband,  with  ruin  threatening  his  affairs,  is  in  a  worse,  and  living,  grave 
of  evil  habits. 

^' These  are  some  of  the  loopholes  through  which  light  has  fallen  upon 
your  words,  giving  them  a  new  meaning,  and  making  me  wonder  how  I 
could  have  missed  seeing  it  from  the  first  Once  alive  to  it,  I  recognize 
the  evil  on  all  sides,  and  how  we  are  entangled  by  it;  and  though  I  am 
still  puzzled  at  one  or  two  points,  I  am  veiy  clear  about  the  principle — 
that  usury  is  a  deadly  thing." 

Yes ;  and  deadly  always  with  the  vilest  forms  of  destruc- 
tion both  to  soul  and  body. 

20.    It    happens    strangely,    my    Lord,    that    although 

>  TRevelation  zi.  8.] 


% 


Hosea  ix.  6.] 
»  fror  Cahors,  the  city  of  usurers,  see  Vol.  XVH.  pp.  220,  500,] 
*  'See  the  Index  to  Fwrf.  under  "  Usury,"  VoL  XXlX.  p.  e71.] 
»  [See  Letter  6,  §  2  (Vol.  XXVU.  p.  99).] 
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throughout  the  seven  volumes  of  Fors  Claxngera^  I  ncYet 
have  set  down  a  sentence  without  chastising  it  first  into 
terms  which  could  be  UteraUy  as  well  as  in  their  widest 
bearing  justified  against  all  controversy,  you  could  perhaps 
not  have  found  in  the  whole  book,  had  your  Lordship  read 
it  for  the  purpose,  any  saying  quite  so  literally  and  terrific- 
ally demonstrable  as  this  which  you  have  chiuiced  to  select 
for  attack.  For,  in  the  first  place,  of  all  the  calamities 
which  in  their  apparently  merciless  infliction  paralysed  the 
wavering  faith  of  mediaeval  Christendom,  the  '*boil  break- 
ing forth  into  blains,"  in  the  black  plagues  of  Florence  and 
London,  was  the  fatallest  messenger  of  the  fiends:  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  broad  result  of  the  Missionary 
labours  of  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  New  World,  since  the 
vaunted  discovery  of  it,  may  be  summed  in  the  stem  sentence 
— ^Death,  by  drunkenness  and  small-pox. 

21.  The  beneficent  influence  of  recent  commercial  enter- 
prise in  the  communication  of  such  divine  grace,  and  divine 
blessing  (not  to  speak  of  other  more  dreadful  and  shameful 
conditions  of  disease),  may  be  studied  to  best  advantage  in 
the  history  of  the  two  great  French  and  English  Companies, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  clothing  the  nakedness 
of  the  Old  World  with  coats  of  skins  from  the  New.^ 

The  charter  of  the  English  one,  obtained  from  the 
Crown  in  1670,  was  in  the  language  of  modem  Liberalism 
— "  wonderfully  liberal  ** :  ♦ — 

'' comprisiiig  not  onlj  the  grant  of  the  exclusiTe  trade,  but  alao  of  foil 
territorial  possession,  to  all  perpetuity,  of  the  vast  lands  within  the  water- 
shed of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Company  at  once  established  some  forts  along 
the  shores  of  the  great  inland  sea  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and 
opened  a  very  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  so  that  U  never  vested  pm/mg 

*  The  Polar  World,  p.  342,  Longmans,  1874.S 

1  rCom|>are  Lowft  Metme^  §  132  (VoL  XXV.  p.  125).] 

'  [Raskin  proceeds  to  quote  pp.  343-346,  with  some  omissions  (now  indicatad 
by  dots).  For  other  referwices  to  the  book  by  Dr.  Hartwig,  see  YoL  XXV. 
p.  119.] 
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rich  dividends  to  the  fortunate  shareholders,  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  centunr.  .  .  . 

" .  .  .  Up  to  this  tiine^  with  the  exception  of  the  voyage  of  discovery 
which  Heme  (1770-1771)  made  under  its  auspices  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  it  had  done  but  little  for  the  promotion  of  geographical 
discovery  in  its  vast  territory. 

''Meanwhile,  the  Canadian  (French)  fur  traders  had  become  so  hateful 
to  the  Indians,  that  these  savages  formed  a  conspiracy  for  their  total 
extirpation.  Fortunately  for  the  white  men,  the  smafi-pox  broke  out  about 
this  time  among  the  red-skins,  and  swept  them  away  as  the  fire  consumes 
the  parched  grass  of  the  prairies.  Their  unburied  corpses  were  torn  by 
the  wolves  and  wild  dogs,  and  the  survivors  w;ere  too  weak  and  dispirited 
to  be  able  to  undertake  anything  against  the  foreign  intruders.  The 
Canadian  fur  traders  now  also  saw  the  necessity  of  combining  their  efforts 
for  their  mutual  benefit,  instead  of  ruining  each  other  by  an  insane 
competition;  and  consequently  formed  in  1783  a  society  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  North-West  Company  of  Canada,  .  .  .  ruled  over  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  1806 
)t  even  crossed  the  barrier  and  established  its  forts  on  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Columbia  river.  To  the  north  it  likewise  extended  its  opera- 
tions^ encroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which,  roused  to  energy,  now  also  pushed  on  its  posts 
further  and  further  into  the  interior,  and  established,  in  1812,  a  colony 
on  the  Red  River  to  the  south  of  Winnipeg  Lake,  thus  driving,  as  it 
were,  a  sharp  thorn  into  the  side  of  its  rival.  But  a  power  like  the 
Morth-West  Company,  which  had  no  less  than  50  agents,  70  interpreters, 
and  1120  'voyageurs'  in  its  pay,  and  whose  chief  managers  used  to 
appear  at  their  annual  meetings  at  Fort  William,  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Superior,  with  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  feudal  barons,  was  not  inclined 
to  tolerate  this  encroachment;  and  thus,  after  many  quarrels,  a  regular 
war  broke  out  between  the  two  parties,  which,  after  two  yearf'  duration, 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Red  River  colonists,  and  the  murder  of  thei^ 
governor  Semple.  This  event  took  place  in  the  yeat  1816,  and  b  but 
one  episode  of  the  bloody  feuds  which  continued  to  reign  between  the 
two  rival  Companies  until  1821. 

'*  The  dissensions  of  the  fur  traders  had  most  deplorable  consequences  for 
the  Red-skins ;  for  both  Companies,  to  swell  the  number  of  their  adherents, 
lavishly  ^tributed  ffpirituous  liquors — a  temptation  which  no  Indian  can 
resist.  The  whole  of  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
basca were  but  one  scene  of  revelry  and  bloodshed.  Already  decimated 
by  the  small-pox,  the  Indians  now  became  the  victims  of  druiiJcenness  and 
discord,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  the  war  and  its  consequent  demora- 
lization continued,  the  most  important  tribes  would  soon  be  utterly  swept 
away.  ... 

''At  length  wisdom  prevailed  over  passion,  and  the  enemies  came  to  a 
resolution  which,  if  tftken  from  the  very  be|^ning,  wQuld  have  saved  them 
both  a  great  deal  of  treasure  and  many  primes*  .Instead  of  continuing  to 
swing  the  tomahawk,  thev  now  smoked  the  calumet,  and  amalgamated  in 
1821,  under  the  name  or  'Hudson's  Bay  Company,'  and  ufnder  the  wing 
of  the  Charted.  ^ 

xxxiv.  2  D 
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''The  Britbh  Government,  as  a  dowiy  to  the  impoTerUhed  coufde^  pre- 
sented them  with  a  licence  of  exclusive  trade  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  territory  which,  under  the  name  of  the  'Hudson's  Bay  and  North- 
West  territories/  extends  from  LAbrador  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Red 
River  to  the  Polar  Ocean." 

22.  "Such,  my  I^ord,  have  been  the  triumphs  of  the 
modem  Evangel  of  Usury,  Competition,  and  Private  Enter- 
prise, in  a  perfectly  clear  instance  of  their  action,  chosen  I 
hope  with  sufficient  candour,  since  "  History,**  says  Professor 
Hind,^  *^does  not  furnish  another  example  of  an  association 
of  private  individuals  exerting  a  powerful  influence  over  so 
laige  an  extent  of  the  earUi's  surface  and  administering 
their  affairs  with  such  consimcmiate  skill,  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  original  objects  of  their  incorporation.** 

That  original  object  being,  of  course,  that  poor  naked 
America,  having  yet  in  a  manner  two  coats,  might  be 
induced  by  these  Christian  merchants  to  give  to  him  that 
had  none?' 

In  like  manner,  may  any  Christian  householder,  who 
has  two  houses  or  perchance  two  parks,  ever  be  induced 
to  give  to  him  that  hath  none?  My  temper  and  my 
courtesy  scarcely  serve  me,  my  Lord,  to  reply  to  your 
assertion  of  the  '' inevitableness  **  that,  while  half  of  Great 
Britain  is  laid  out  in  hunting-grounds  for  sport  more 
savage  than  the  Indian's,  the  poor  of  our  cities  must  be 
swept  into  incestuous  heaps,  or  into  dens  and  caves  which 
are  only  tombs  disquieted,  so  changing  the  whiteness  of 
Jewish  sepulchres  into  the  blackness  of  Christian  ones,  in 
which  the  hearts  of  the  rich  and  the  homes  of  the  poor 
are  alike  as  graves  that  appear  not;* — only  their  murmur, 
that  sayeth  <^it  is  not  enough,"  sounds  deeper  beneath  us 
every  hour;  nay,  the  whole  earth,  and  not  only  the  cities 
of  it,  sends  forth  that  ghastly  cry;  and  her  fruitful  plains 

1  [In  the  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Red  River  Ejpphring  Bjepediiion,  voL  it.  p.  211. 
Quoted  in  The  Polar  World,  p.  dial 

«  FLuke  iii.  11.] 

'  [Lake  zL  44.  For  the  other  Bible  references  in  §  22,  see  Joshua  xvii.  16; 
Genesis  xiv.  10 ;  Matthew  zxvii.  33 ;  Revelation  xiv.  3 ;  and  see  1  Corinthians 
XT.  66,^ 
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have  become  slime-pits»  and  her  fair  estuaries,  gulfs  of 
death;  for  iis^  the  Mountain  of  the  Lord  has  become 
only  Ck)lgotha,  and  the  sound  of  the  new  song  before 
the  Throne  is  drowned  in  the  rolling  death-rattle  of  the 
nations,  "Oh  Christ;  where  is  thy  victory?" 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Mammon  parent  of  Good,^ 
— ^and  this  the  true  debate,  my  Lord  of  Manchester, 
between  the  two  Angels  of  your  Church, — ^whether  the 
"  Dreamland  *"  of  its  souls  be  now,  or  hereafter,* — now,  the 
firelight  in  the  cave,  or  hereafter,  the  sunlight  of  Heaven. 

28.  How,  my  Lord,  am  I  to  receive,  or  reply  to,  the 
narrow  concessions  of  your  closing  sentence?*  The  Spirit 
of  Truth  was  breathed  even  from  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
and  the  Law  of  Justice  thimdered  even  from  the  Cretan 
Sinai  ;^  but  for  t^.  He  who  said,  '*I  am  the  Truth,"  said 
also,  "  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Life " ;  *  and  for  w*.  He  who 
reasoned  of  Righteousness,  reasoned  also  of  Temperance 
and  Judgment  to  come.^  Is  this  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
Word,'  which  takes  the  hope  from  the  Person  of  Christ, 
and  the  fear  from  the  charge  of  His  apostle,  and  forbids 
to  English  heroism  the  perilous  vision  of  Immortality?' 
God  be  with  you,  my  Lord,  and  exalt  your  teaching  to 
that  quality  of  Mercy  which,  distilling  as  the  rain  from 
Heaven — not  strained*  as  through   channels  from  a  sullen 

^  [See  Milton,  ParadUe  LoH,  v.  153.] 

>  [The  reference  here  is  to  a  sermon  of  the  Bishop's  cited  in  the  Letter  of  Fwt 
Clamgera  to  which  the  Bishop  bad  been  replying.    In  the  sermon  (on  Immortality), 


the  Bishop  said  that  St.  Paul  while  '' '  wading  in  the  perilous  depths '  of  anticipa- 

*  " prnts  hack  from  dreamland  to 

cave,**  Ruskin  is  re- 
.  616 :  compare  Vol.  XX. 
p.  153.] 

*  [In  which  the  Bishop  said  that  if  Raskin  would  *^  teach  us  clergy  how  better 
to  discharge  our  office  of  ministers  of  a  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteousnees," 
they  would  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratititde:  see  above,  p.  405.] 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  Commandments  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete ;  which 
Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  studied  before  framing  tiie  Spartan  code  (Plutarch's 
^fcuratUy  iv.).] 

*  John  xiv.  6.] 

*  Acts  xxiv.  25.] 


See  above,  |  10  (la.  411).] 


•  See,  again.  Vol  XXIX.  p.  243.] 

*  [Merchant  ^  Venice,  Act  iv.  sc.  1  ("  The  qualitr  of  Mercy  is  not  strained ; 
It  droppeth  as  ^e  gentle  rain  from  heaven ") ;  and  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  12  C  My 
speech  shall  distil  •  •  •  as  small  rain'^.] 
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reservoir — may  soften  the  hearts  of  your  people  to  receive 
the  New  Commandment,  that  they  Love  one  another.^  So, 
round  the  cathedral  of  your  city,  shall  the  metdhant's  law 
be  just,  and  his  weights  true;*  the  table  of  the  money- 
changer not  overthrown,'  and  the  bench  of  the  money- 
lender unbroken. 

And  to  as  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,  Peace 
shall  be  on  them,  and  Mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God.^ 

24.  With  the  preceding  letter  must  assuredly  end— 
for  the  present,  if  not  for  ever^ — my  own  notes  on  a 
subject  of  which  my  strength  no.  longer  serves  me  to 
endure  the  stress  and  sorrow;  but  I  may  possibly  be  able 
to  collect,  eventually,  into  more  close  form,  the  already 
manifold  and  sufficient  references  scattered  through  Fors 
Clavigera:  and  perhaps  to  reprint  for  the  St.  George's 
Guild*  the  admirable  compendium  of  British  ecclesiastical 
and  lay  authority  on  the  subject,  collected  by  John  Blax- 
ton,  preacher  of  God's  Word  at  Osmington  in  Dorset- 
shire, printed  by  John  Norton  under  the  title  of  Tlie 
English  Usurer^  and  sold  by  Francis  Bowman,  in  Oxfoi-d, 
1684.  A  still  more  precious  record  of  the. fierce  struggle 
of  usury  into  life  among  Christians,  and  of  the  resistance 
to  it  by  Venice  and  her  "Anthony,^*  will  be  foimd  in 
the    dialogue    "della    Usura,"    of   Messer   Speron    Sperone 

*  "  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man. 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit, 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears. 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  liahf.*' 

This  is  the  Shakspearian  description  of  that  Anthony,  whom  the  modera 
British    public,  with    its  new  critical   lights,  calls  a  <' sentimentalist   and 

^  [John  xiiL  34] 

^  [A  reference  to  the  inscription  found  by  Raskin  on  the  first  church  in  Venice : 
see  Vol.  XXI.  pp.  268-269.] 
'  '[Matthew  xxi.  12.] 

[Galatiant  vi.  16.1 

(See,  however,  below,  p.  443.] 

'These  designs,  however,  were  not  carried  out    For, a  coUeetion  of  the  prin* 

passages  on  '^  usury "  in  Fors^  see  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  xlvii.] 
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(Ajidus,  in  Viiji^^a,  MDXIII.^),  followed  by  the  dialogue 
*'dd  Gathaio/'  between  ''Portia,  sola,  e  faiuciulla,  fSame,  e 
cibo,  vita,  e  morte,  di  eiascuno  che  la  ebnosce,"  and  her 
lovier  ^oresini,  wjbiieh  is  the  source  pf  all  that  is  love- 
liest in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice.  Readers  who  seek  more 
modem  and  'jnore  scientific  instruction  may  consult  the 
fihlo  abstract  q(  jthc  triumph  of  usyry,  drawn  up  l?y  P^ 
Andrew  IKckson  White,  President  of  Cornell  Univeraty 
{The  Warfare  of  Science,  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  1877*),  in 
.which  the  victory  jpf  the  great  modem  scientific  principle, 
that  two  and  two  make  five,  is  traced  exultingly  to  the 
jSrial  ovj^rthrdw  of  Sjt.  .Chrysostom,  St.  Jerome,  St  Bernard, 
St  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  and  Bossuet,  by  '^the  estab- 
^ishmenjt  of  the  Torlonia  family  in  Rome."  A  better 
collection  of  the  paost  crushing  evidence  cannot  be  foiuid 
than  this,  furnished  by  an  adversary;  a  less  petulant  and 
pompoiis,  but  more  earnest  voice  fix)m  Ameriqi,  Usury  the 
0iatd  SUn  of  the  Age,  by  Edward  Palmer  (Perth  Apaboys, 
1885),  should  be  read  together  with  it. 

25.  in  the  meantime,  the  substance  of  the  jteaching  of 
the  former  Church  of  England,  in  the  great  sermon  against 
usury  oi  Bishop  Jewel,  may  pa*haps  not  uselessly  occupy 
one  additional  pagp  of  TJie  Cofftemporary  Jfleview:^ — 

'^Usuxy  is  a  kind  of  lending  of  money,  or  come,  or  oyle^  or  wine,  or 
of  any  other  thing,  wherein,  upon  covenant  and  bargaine,  we  rieceive 
Bfain'e  the  whole'  prlncipall  which  we  delivered/ and  somewhat  more,  for 

specujbi^o^r ! "  * — hjolding  Shy}ock  to  be  the  real  ^ero,  and  Innocent  victim 
of  t^e  ^d^n^a.^ 

*  [In  the  edition  of  1543,  the  dhdogue  ''Delia  Usora*'  Is  at  pp.  70  seq.^  and 
that  ^i>el  OatfaaioT  on  pp.  166  sea.] 

*  [Vw  anothar  refennce  to  tkii  book,  see  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  690.  Roakin'i 
rcfortofie  h^a  is  to  p#.  122-133  of  the  book.] 

'  [For  another  re&rence  to  the  sermon,  eea  For^  Claviffera,  iietter  63  (VoL 
XXVlj^.  p.  340).  l^e  discourse  occurs  in  An  BjepoHthn  upon  the  First  flpistte  to 
the  Theetahniaru,  iv.  6.  See  pp.  62-81  in  vol.  \ii.  of  Jewiel's  Works,  edited  by 
R.  W.  Jelf,  184,8.]  '^  .      / 

*  [Nb  doubt  in  some  criticism  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice  at  the  Lyceum  (1880) : 
aee  below;  p.  646:] 

-  *  [For  The  Merehmt  qf  Venice  on  asury^  see  Mvmera  Puiverie,  §§  100,  134 
(VoL  XVU.  pp.  823,  267);  Vol  d^Amo,  §  277  (Vol  XXIIL  p.  W);  and  Fm 
Chvifitra,  Lejtte  76  (Vol.  XJaX.  p.  98).] 
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the  use  and  occupying  of  the  same ;  as  if  I  lend  100  pound,  and  for  it 
covenant  to  receive  105  pound,  or  any  other  summe,  greater  then  was 
the  Bumme  wliich  I  did  lend :  this  is  that  which  we  call  usury :  such  a 
kind  of  bargaining  as  no  good  man,  or  godly  man,  ever  used.  Such  a  kind 
of  bargaining  as  all  men  that  ever  feared  God's  judgements  have  alwaies 
abhorred  and  condemned.  It  is  filthy  gaines,  and  a  worke  of  darkenease, 
it  is  a  monster  in  nature :  the  overthrow  of  mighty  kingdoms,  the  destruc- 
tion of  flourishing  States,  the  decay  of  wealthy  cities,  the  plagues  of  the 
world,  and  the  misery  of  the  people:  it  is  theft,  it  is  the  mnrthering  of 
our  brethren,  its  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  curse  of  the  people.  TlUs  is 
Usury.  By  these  signes  and  tokens  you  may  know  it  For  wheresoever  it 
raigneth  all  those  mischiefes  ensue. 

**  Whence  springeth  usury  ?  Soone  shewed.  Even  thence  whence  theft, 
murder,  adultery,  the  plagues,  and  destruction  of  the  people  doe  spring. 
All  these  are  the  workes  of  the  divell,  and  the  workes  of  the  flesh.  Christ 
telleth  the  Pharisees,  You  are  of  your  father  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of 
your  father  you  will  doe.  Even  so  may  it  truely  be  sayd  to  the  usurer. 
Thou  art  of  thy  father  the  divell,  and  the  lusts  of  tlr^£sither  thou  wilt 
doe,  and  therefore  thou  hast  pleasure  in  his  workes.  The  divell  entered 
into  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  put  in  him  this  greedinesse,  and  covetousnesse 
of  gaine,  for  which  he  was  content  to  sell  &  master.  Judas's  heart  was 
the  shop,  the  divell  was  the  foreman  to  worke  in  it  They  that  will  be 
rich  fall  into  tentation  and  snares,  and  into  many  foolish  and  noysome 
lusts,  which  drowne  men  in  perdition  and  destruction.  For  the  desire  of 
money  is  the  roote  of  all  evil.  And  St.  John  saith.  Whosoever  committeth 
sinne  is  of  the  Divell,  1  Job.  3-8.  Thus  we  see  that  the  divell  is  the 
planter,  and  the  father  of  usury. 

^'What  are  the  fruits  of  usury?  A.  1.  It  dissolveth  the  knot  and 
fellowship  of  mankind.  %,  It  hardeneth  man's  heart  8.  It  maketh  men 
unnaturall,  and  bereaveth  them  of  charitv,  and  love  to  their  dearest 
friends.  4.  It  breedeth  misery  and  provoketh  the  wrath  of  God  from 
heaven.  5.  It  consumeth  rich  men,  it  eateth  up  the  poore,  it  maketh 
bankrupts,  and  undoeth  many  householders.  6.  The  poore  occupiers  are 
driven  to  flee,  their  wives  are  left  alone,  their  children  are  hopelesse,  and 
driven  to  beg  their  bread,  through  the  unmerdfull  dealing  of  the  covetous 
usurer. 

'^He  that  is  an  usurer,  wisheth  that  all  others  may  lacke  and  come  to 
him  and  borrow  of  him;  that  all  others  may  lose,  so  tfiat  he  may  have 
gaine.  Therefore  our  old  forefathers  so  much  abhorred  this  trade,  that 
they  thought  an  usurer  unworthy  to  live  in  the  company  of  Christiaa 
men.  They  suflered  not  an  usurer  to  be  witnesse  in  matters  of  Law. 
They  sufler  him  not  to  make  a  Testament,  and  to  bestow  his  goods  by 
will.  When  an  usurer  dyed,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  buried  in 
places  appointed  for  the  buriall  of  Christians.  So  highly  did  they  mislike 
this  unmercifuU  spoyling  and  deceiving  our  brethren. 

'<But  what  speak  I  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church?  There  was 
never  any  religion,  nor  sect,  nor  state,  nor  degree,  nor  profession  of  m^i, 
but  they  have  disUked  it.  Philosophers,  Greekes,  Latins,  lawyers,  divines, 
Catholikes,  heretics;  all  tongues  and  nations  have  ever  thought  an  usurer 
as  dangerous  as  a  theefe.     The  very  sense  of  nature  proves  it  to  be  so. 
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If  the  stones  conld  speak  they  would  say  as  mach.  But  some  will  say  all 
kindes  of  usury  are  not  forbidden.  There  may  be  cases  where  usury  may 
stand  with  reason  and  equity,  and  herein  they  say  so  much  as  by  wit 
may  be  devised  to  paint  out  a  foule  and  ugly  idoll,  and  to  shadow  them- 
selves in  manifest  and  open  wickednesse.  Whatsoever  God  sayth,  yet  this 
or  this  kind  of  usury,  say  they,  which  is  done  in  this  or  this  sort,  is  not 
forbidden.  It  proffiteth  the  Commonwealth,  it  relieveth  great  numbers, 
the  poore  should  otherwise  perish,  none  would  lend  them.  By  like  good 
reason,  there  are  some  that  defend  theft  and  murder;  they  say,  there 
may  be  some  case  where  it  is  lawful  to  kill  or  to  steale;  for  God  willed 
the  Hebrews  to  rob  the  JEgmtiBm,  and  Abraham  to  kill  his  own  sonne 
Isaac.  In  these  cases  the  robbery  and  the  killing  of  his  sonne  were  lawfull. 
So  say  they.  Even  so  by  the  like  reason  doe  some  of  our  countrymen 
maintayne  concubines,  curtisans,  and  brothel-houses,  and  stand  in  defence 
of  open  stewes.  They  are  (say  they)  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  thev 
keepe  men  from  more  dangerous  inconveniences;  take  them  away,  it  will 
be  worse.  Although  God  say,  there  shall  be  no  whore  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel,  neither  shall  there  be  a  whore-keeper  of  the  sonnes  of  Israel: 
yet  these  men  say  all  manner  of  whoredom  is  not  forbidden.  In  these 
and  these  cases  it  is  not  amisse  to  alow  it 

''As  Samuel  sayd  to  Saul,  so  may  we  say  to  the  usurer.  Thou  hast 
devised  cases  and  colours  to  hide  thy  shame,  but  what  regard  hath  Grod 
to  thy  cases?  What  careth  He  for  thy  reasons?  the  Lord  would  have 
more  pleasure,  if  when  thou  heareth  His  voyce  thou  wouldest  obey  Him. 
For  what  is  thy  device  against  the  counsell,  and  ordinance  of  God  ?  What 
bold  presumption  is  it  for  a  mortall  man  to  controule  the  commandments 
of  immortall  God  ?  And  to  weigh  his  heavenly  wisdome  in  the  ballance 
of  humane  foolishnesse  ?  When  God  sayth.  Thou  shalt  not  take  usury, 
what  creature  of  God  art  thou  which  canst  take  usury?  When  God 
maketh  it  unlawful!,  what  art  thou,  oh  man,  that  sayst,  it  is  lawfull  ?  This 
'  is  a  token  of  a  desperate  mind.     It  is  found  true  in  thee,  that  Paul  sayd, 

^  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  ilL     Thou  art  so  given  over  unto  the 

'  wicked  Mammon,  that  thou  carest  not  to  doe  the  will  of  God." 

I 

■  Thus  far,  the  theology  of  Old  England.     Let  it  close 

with  the  calm  law,  spoken  four  hundred  years  before  Christ, 


\ 


1  [Phito,  Law9,  xi.  013  C] 
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THE   STUDY   OF   BEAUTY   AND   ART 
IN   LARGE   TOWNS 

[1883] 

1*  I   HAVE  been  asked  by  Mr.   Horsfall^  to  write  a   few 

words  of  introduction  to  the  f 

is  a  frank  one,  for  our  friendshi] 

enough  to  assure  their  author 

practical  convictions  in  many  r 

in  some,  relating  especially  to  f 

are  even  opposed  to  his;  so  tha 

to  speak  bruth,  he  never  attec 

more  than  a  series  of  exhortal 

for  all — the  beautiful  Cavalier 

Chester,"*  and  pour  the  dew  of 

less  recusant  ground.     Nevertheless,  as  assuredly  he  knows 

much  more  of  his  own  town  than  I  do,  and  as  his  mind  is 

evidently  made  up  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  it,  the  only 

thing  left  for  me  to  do  is  to  help  him  all  I  can  in  the 

hard  task  he  has  set  himself,  or,  if  to 

bear  witness  to  the  goodness  of  tl  im- 

self  to  sow  among  thorns.*    For,  i  on 

which  he  is  working  are  altogethc  md 

the  definitions  and  defence  of  thei  are 

among  the  most  important  pieces  <  1  I 

have  ever  met  with  in  recent  En  last 

^  [For  whom  and  hid  work  in  founding  an  Art  Museum  at  Ancoats  (Manchester) 
and  Raskin's  correspondence  with  him,  see  Vol.  XXIX.  pp.  149|  195,  589-693.] 
'  [A  Jacobite  song,  a  fieivourite  of  Ruskin's:  see  Prateriia,  iii.  §  80.] 
»  [Matthew  xiii.  17.] 
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Art-literature  there  cannot  of  course  be  anything  parallel 
to  them,  since  the  difficulties  to  be  met  and  mischiefs  to 
be  dealt  with  are  wholly  of  to-day.  And  in  all  the  practical 
suggestions  and  recommendations  given  in  the  following 
pages  I  not  only  concur,  but  am  myself  much  aided  as  I 
read  them  ip  the  giyinff  forqti  t<^  my  pym  plans  for  the 
museum  at  Sheffield;^  nor  do  I  doubt  that  they  will' at 
once  commend  themjsely^  to  ev^ry  intelligent  and  candid 
reader.  But,  to  my  own  mind,  the  statements  of  principle 
on  which  these  recommendat^f^ns  are  based  are  fSar  the 
more  valuable  part  of  the  writings,  for  these  are  true  and 
serviceable  for  all  time,  and  in  all  places ;  while  in  simplicity 
and  lucidity  they  are  far  beyond  any  iisually  to  be  found 
in  essays  on  Art,  and  the  political  significance  of  the  laws 
thus  defined  is  really,  I  believe,  hjfere  for  the  first  time 
rightly  grasped  ^n^  illustrated. 

2.  Of  tnese,  however,  tlje  one  whose  root  is  deepest  and 
range  widest  will  be  denied  by  many  readers,  and  doubted 
by  others,  so  that  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  word  or  two 
farther  in  its  interpretation  and  defence — ^the  saying,  namely, 
that  "faith  canpot  dwell  in  hideous  towns,'*  and  that  "fami- 
liarity with  beauty  is  a  most  powerful  aid  to  belief."* 
This  is  k  curious  saying,  in  front  of  the  iBact  that  the 
primary  ^orce  of  infidelity  in  the  KenaissiEUice  times  was  its 
pursuit  of  carnal  beaujty,  and  that  nowadays  (at  least,  so 
far  as  my  oiyn  experience  reaches)  more  faith  may  be  found 
ip  tlie  back  streets  of  paost  cities  than  in  the  fine  ones. 
l^Jevertheless  th?  saying  is  wholly  tnie,  first,  because  carnal 
beauty  is  not  trjue  beajuity  ;  secondly,  because,  rightly  judged, 
the  fipe  streets  of  most  modern  towns  are  inor^  hideous 
than  the  back  ones ;  lastly— and  this  is  the  point  on  which 

{must  enlarge — becai^se  universally  the  first  condition  to 
he  believing  there  is  Order  in  Heaven  is  the  ISight  of 
Order  upon  "Earth;  Order,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  result  of 
pl^ysical  law,  but  of  some  spiritual  power  prevailing  over  it. 


For  which,  see  Vol.  XXX.] 

See  p.  22  of  Mr.  Horsfairs  pamphlet] 
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as,  to  take  instances  tronx  my  own  old  and  favourite  sub- 
ject, the  ordering  of  the  clouds  in  a  beautiful  sunset,  which 
corresponds  to  a  painter's  invention  of  them,  or  the  ordering 
of  the  colours  on  a  bird's  wing,  or  of  the  radiations  of  a 
crystal  of  hoarfrost  or  of  sapphire,  concerning  any  of  which 
matters  men,  s6  called  of  science,  are  necessarily  and  for 
ever  silent,  because  the  distribution  of  colours  in  spectra 
and  the  relation  of  planes  in  crystals  are  final  and  causeless 
facts,  orders^  that  is  to  say,  not  laws.  And  more  than  this, 
the  infidel  temper  which  is  incapable  of  perceiving  this 
spiritual  beauty  has  an  instant  and  constant  tendency  to 
delight  in  the  reverse  of  it,  so  that  practically  its  investiga- 
tion is  always,  by  preference,  of  forms  of  death  or  disease 
and  every  state  of  disorder  and  dissolution,  the  affectionate 
analysis  of  vice  in  modem  novels  being  a  part  of  the  same 
science.^  And,  to  keep  to  my  own  special  field  of  study — 
the  order  of  clouds, — there  is  a  grotesquely  notable  example 
of  the  eonnectioii  between  infidelity  and  the  sense  of  ugli- 
ness in  a  paper  in  the  last  Contemporary  Reviewy^  in  which 
an  able  writer,  who  signs  Vernon  Lee,  but  whose  personal 
view  or  purpose  remains  to  the  close  of  the  essay  inscrutable, 
has  rendered  with  considerable  acuteness  and  animation  the 
coursle  of  a  dialogue  between  one  of  the  common  modern 
men  about  town  who  are  the  parasites  of  their  own  cigars 
and  two'  more  or  less  weak  and  foolish  friends  of  hesitatingly 
adverse  instincts:  the  three  of  them,  however,  practicaUy 
assuming  their  own  wisdom  to  be  the  highest  yet  attained 
by  the  human  race;  and  their  own  diversion  on  the  moun- 
tainous height^  of  it  being  by  the  aspect  of  a  so-called 
**|nrepostfererus"  sunset,  described  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  A  brilliant  light,  which  seemed  to  sink  out  of  the  landscape  all  its  reds 
and  yellows,  and  with  them  all  life ;  bleaching  the  yellowing  corAfi^lds  and 
brown  heath;  but  burnishing  into  demoniac'  energy  of  colour  the  jpastures 
and  oak  woods^  bi^flUant  agaihst  the  da^k  sky^  as  if  filled  with  green  fire. 

*  rCompare  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul;  a^bove,  pp.  268  ieq^ 

*  {"The  KMpo^sibilities  of  Unbelief:  a  Conversation  between  TBree  RattonaBstai" 
Contemporary  Betietb,  if  ay  1883,  vir..4ft.l 

»  [C6m>m^  AH  tf  England,  i  132  (Vol  XXXIII.  p.  355),] 
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'^  Along  the  fwdndc  tlie  poppies,  wliidi 
wtft  <futc  grtfngwiAcdy  like  bunit-oHt 
lUrfcs  wcfv  Mite  lost,  wttrgtd  iato  t 
stffktiif  afsuMt  tlie  wmdovt  of  tfe  old  UmIl  od'viute 
(m  gfasrtljr  dkeleton  io  this  light),  it  Bsde  them  not  laie,  bst, 
in  the  fidotest  degree,  but  reiect  s  brilUnit  ipeck  of  vhite  ^;hL  Ererf- 
tUiif  wm  uMobrtaitial,  jet  mC  as  in  a  waM,  maj,  ntkr  i  Jul  mi  till,  h«t 
flat,  as  if  eot  oat  of  paper  mad  pasted  am  the  bisck  bnaches  aad  gieea 
leares,  the  Itrid,  glaring  houses,  with  roo6  of  dead,  scarce  peicepCible  red 
(as  when  an  iron  taming  white-hot  fioai  red-hot  in  the  sttthf  grows  aim 
doll  and  dim). 

'''It  looks  like  the  ere  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  as  described  in 
mediirral  hjmns,'  remarked  Vere:  'the  san,  befine  setting  netermore  to 
rise,  sacking  all  life  oot  of  the  eartii,  learing  H  bat  a  BMHOMi  of  fivid 
cinders,  barn»  and  crmnbling,  throngh  wUdi  die  bntied  nafioM  will  eanij 
break  their  waj  wlien  tliej  arise."* 

As  I  have  above  said«  I  do  not  discern  the  piirpuse  of 
the  writer  of  this  paper;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
illustrate  more  eleariy  this  chronic  insanity  of  infidd  thought 
which  makes  all  nature  spectnd;  while,  with  exactly  ccxre- 
spondent  and  reflective  power,  whatever  £f  dreadful  or  <&- 
mdered  in  external  things  re[nt>duces  itself  in  disease  of  the 
human  mind  affected  by  thrai. 

8.  The  anrespondent  relati<»i8  of  beauty  to  mcHidity 
are  illustrated  in  the  following  pages  in  a  way  which  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  and  scarcdy  any  room  for  diss^it;  but 
I  have  marked  for  my  own  future  reference  the  following 
passages,  of  which  I  think  it  will  further  the  usefulness  aS 
the  book  that  the  reado*  should  initially  observe  the  con- 
tents and  connection. 

i.  (P.  15,  line  6-10^). — Our  idea  of  beauty  in  all  things 
depends  on  what  we  bdieve  they  ought  to  be  and  do. 

ii.  (P.  17>  line  8-17'). — Pleasure  is  most  to  be  found 
in  safe  and  pure  ways,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  life 
is  to  have  a  great  many  little  happinesses. 

^  [''Our  ides  of  what  hmatj  it  in  human  beings^  in  pictorea,  in  bouses^  in 
chairs,  in  aniinal«»  in  cities,  in  everything,  in  short,  which  we  know  to  have  a  use, 
in  the  main  depends  on  what  we  believe  that  human  beings,  pietuzee,  and  tlie  rest 
ought  to  be  and  do."] 

*  ["  Every  bank  in  every  country  lane,  every  bush,  every  tree,  the  sky  by  day 
and  by  night,  every  aqiect  of  nature,  is  full  of  beautiful  form  or  colour,  or  of  both, 
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lit.  (P.  24,  line  10-80  ^). — The  wond«  and  sorrow  that  in 
a  country  possessing  an  Established  Church,  no  book  exists 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  youth  to  show  them 
the  best  things  that  can  be  done  in  liUfe,  and  prevent  their 
wasting  it. 

iv.  (P.  28,  line  21-86  •). — There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  susceptibility  to  beauty  can  be  gained  through  proper 
training  in  childhood  by  almost  every  one. 

V.  (P.  29,  line  88-85  •). — But  if  we  are  to  attain  to 
either  a  higher  morality  or  a  strong  love  of  beauty,  such 
attainment  must  be  the  result  of  a  strenuous  effort  and  a 
strong  will. 

Cor  thofle  whose  eyes  and  beerts  and  brains  have  been  opened  to  perceive  beautj. 
Riobter  has  somewhere  said  that  man's  greatest  defbct  is  that  he  has  such  a  lot  of 
small  ones.  With  equal  tmth  it  may  be  said  that  the  greatest  happiness  man  can 
have  18  to  have  a  mat  many  little  happinesses^  and  therefore  a  strong  love  of 
beanty^  which  enables  almost  every  square  inch  of  unspoiled  country  to  give  us 
pleasant  sensations,  is  one  of  the  best  possessions  we  can  have."! 

^  I"  It  must  be  evident  to  everv  one  who  watches  life  carefully  that  hardly  any 
one  reaches  the  objects  which  all  should  live  for  who  does  not  strive  to  reach  them, 
mnd  that  at  present  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  so  much  as  knows  what  are  the 
objects  which  should  be  sought  in  life.  It  is  astounding,  therefore,  that  in  a 
country  which  possesses  an  Established  Church,  richly  endowed  universities,  and 
even  several  professors  of  education,  no  book  exists  which  can  be  put  into  the 
bands  of  every  intelligent  youth,  and  of  every  intelligent  fiither  and  mother, 
•bowing  what  our  wisMt  and  best  men  believe  are  the  best  things  which  can  be 
done  in  life,  and  what  is  the  kind  of  training  which  makes  the  doing  of  these 
things  most  eisy.  It  is  often  said  that  each  of  us  can  profit  only  bv  his  own 
experience,  but  no  one  believes  that.  No  one  can  see  how  many  well-meaning 
perscms  mistake  means  for  ends  and  drift  into  error  and  sin,  simply  because 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  have  known  what  course  should  be  steered,  and 
what  equipment  is  needed,  in  the  voyage  of  life, — no  one  can  see  this  and  doubt 
that  a  ^guide-book  to  life,'  containin^^  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  the  experi- 
ences of  even  half-«-doien  able  and  smcere  men,  would  save  countless  people  from 
wasting  their  lives  as  most  lives  are  now  wasted."] 

*  [^That  whieh  is  true  with  regard  to  music  is  true  with  regard  to  beauty  of 
form  and  colour.  Because  a  great  many  grown-up  people,  in  spite  of  great  efforts, 
find  it  impossible  to  sing  correctly  or  even  to  pmeive  any  pleasantness  in  music, 
it  used  to  be  commonly  supposed  that  a  great  many  people  are  bom  without  the 
power  of  gaining  love- of,  and  skill  in,  music.  Now  it  is  known  that  it  is  a  question 
of  early  training,  that  in  every  Ibousand  children  there  are  very  few, — not,  I 
believe,  on  an  average,  more  than  two  or  three, — who  cannot  gain  the  power  of 
ainffing  correctly  and  of  ei^oying  music,  if  they  are  taught  well  in  childhood  while 
their  nervous  system  can  stiU  easily  form  haUts  and  hM  not  yet  formed  the  habit 
of  being  iusensible  to  difierences  of  sound.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
suscc^bility  to  beau^  of  form  and  colour  can  also  be  gained  through  proper 
training  in  childhood  by  almost  every  one."] 

'  ['^In  such  circumstances  as  ours  there  is  no  such  thing  as  'a  wUe  passiveness.' 
If  we  are  to  attain  to  a  high  morality  or  to  strong  love  of  beauty,  attainment  must 
be  the  result  of  strenuous  effort,  of  strong  will."] 
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in  .P.  41,  line  16-22  *)• — ^Rightness  6f  form  and  aspect 
must  first  be  shown  to  the  people  iii  things  which  interest 
them,  send  about  the  rightness  of  appearance  in  which  it  is 
possible  foi  thetn  to  care  a  great  deal. 

vii.  (P.  42,  line  1-10  *). — And,  therefore,  rightness  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  bodies,  and  the  houses,  and  the  actions  of 
the  people  of  these  large  towns,  is  of  more  importance  than 
rightness  of  appearance  in  what  is  usually  cidled  art,  and 
pictures  of  noble  action  knd  passion  and  of  beautiful  scenery 
are  of  far  greater  value  than  art  in  things  which  cannot 
deeply  affect  human  thought  and  feeling. 

The  practical  suggestions  which,  deduced  from  these 
principles,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Horsfedl's  second 
paper,  exhibit  an  untried  group  of  resources  in  education  ; 
and  it  will  be  to  myself  the  best  encouragement  in  what- 
ever it  has  been  my  hope  to  institute  of  Art  School  at 
Oxford  if  the  centnd  influence  of  the  University  may  be 
found  capable  of  extension  by  such  means,  in  methods  pro- 
moting the  general  happiness  of  the  people  of  England. 

Brantwood,  ^SihJvne,  1S8S. 

^  [^^The  prineiple  I  refer  to  is,  that,  as  art  is  th«  giving  of  Hglit  or  beaatifbl 
form^  or  of  oeantiful  or  right  appearance,  if  we  desire  to  make  people  take  keen 
ipterest  in  art,  if  we  desire  to  make  tiiem  love  good  art,  we  most  show  it  them 
when  applied  to  things  which  themselves  are  verv  interesting  to  than,  and  whoat 
the  rigntness  of  appearance  of  which  it  is  thereiore  possible  for  them  to  care  a 
great  deal."] 

*  ['^  Success  in  bringing  the  inflnence  of  art  to  bear  on  the  masses  of  the  popu- 
lation in  large  towns,  or  on  any  set  of  peOj^e  who  have  to  earn  their  breaa  and 
have  not  tim^  to  acquire  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  nonsense  verses  or  nonsense 
pictures,  will  certainly  only  be  attained  by  persons  who  know  that  art  is  important 
Just  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  uiat  which  it  clothes,  and  who  themselves 
feel  that  rightness  of  appearance  of  the  bodies,  and  the  houses,  and  the  actions, 
in  short  of  the  whole  life,  of  the  population  of  those  large  towns  whidi  are  now, 
or  threaten  soon  to  be,  '  En^Iand,^  is  of  fiir  greater  importance  than  rightnees  of 
appearance  in  all  that  which  is  usually^called  ^  art,'  and  who  IM,  to  speak  of  only 
the  0ne  arts,  tiiat  rightness  of  appesrance  in  pictures  of  noble  action  wad  passioD, 
and  of  beautiful  scenery,  love  of  which  is  almost  a  necessary  of  mental  health,  is 
of  fitf  greater  importance  than  art  can  be  in  tilings  idiich  dannot  deepfy*  aifeet 
human  thought  and  feeling."} 
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THE    ENGLISH    SCHOOL  OF   PAINTING: 

A  PREFACE 

1.  I  AM  most  happy  in  the  privilege  accorded  to  me  by  the 
author  of  this  book^  to  introduce  to  the  public  of  England 
— interested  as  they  all  are  commercially,  in  the  estimate 
of  English  Art  formed  by  foreign  States,  and  as  they  all 
ought  to  be,  morally,  in  the  impression  which  that  art 
produces  on  the  minds  of  its  foreign  purchasers — a  piece 
of  entirely  candid,  intimately  searching,  and  delicately  intel- 
ligent French  criticism — ^mostly  praise,  indeed,  but  scrupu- 
lously weighed  and  awarded,  of  the  entire  range  of  English 
painting,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua  to  our  own. 

Every  nation  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  judge  of  its  own 
art,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  In  the  common 
sense  of  the  phrase,  it  ''knows  what  it  likes,"  and  is  only 
capable  of  producing  what  it  likes.  But  every  well-educated 
nation  also  derives  a  more  thrilling,  though  less  intimate 
and  constant,  pleasure,  from  the  just  appreciation  of  the 
art  of  other  climates  and  races.  To  take  an  extreme  in- 
stance: how  much  vivid  and  refining  pleasure  have  not  we 
English  taken  in  Chinese  porcelain,  just  because  we  were 
incapable  ourselves  of  making,  with  all  the  British  genius 
we  could  concentrate  upon  that  object,  a  single  pattern  of 
prettily-coloured  cup  and  saucer. 

2.  Hitherto  the  action  of  all  Governments  in  the  en- 
couragement of  National  Art  has  been  resolutely  wrong,  in 
one  or  other  of  two  opposite  directions.  Either  they  have 
endeavoured  to  protect  their  own   clumsy   workmen   from 

>  [For  earlier  references  to  M.  Chesneau^  see  VoL  IIL  pp.  68^-684 ;  VoL  ^TT, 
p   xlv.  ;  Vol.  Xm.  p.  Ivi. ;  Vol.  XIV.  d.  263 ;  and  VoL  XV.  p.  497.] 
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the  competition  of  more  dexterous  neighbours  by  laying 
duties  on  foreign  art — as  at  present  the  Americans,  in  a 
state  of  hitherto  unprecedented  egoism  and  stupidity,  and 
formerly  the  English,  at  the  time  when  my  father,  in  con- 
stant mercantile  relations  with  Spain,  used  to  see  the  ijaost 
superb  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centiuy  Spanish  plate  dashed 
to  pieces  and  beaten  flat  by  the  axes  of  the  Custom  House 
officers,  lest  it  should  perchance  be  bought  by  Liondon 
citizens  in  preference  to  the  articles  offered  by  the  gold- 
smiths of  Cheapside-^— or  else  they  have  hoped  to  teach 
the  native  artist  foreign  tricks  of  trade,  and  filled — as  now 
the  universal  repertory  at  Kensington — ^their  museums  and 
workrooms  with  miscellaneous  types  of  unexplained  design, 
from  which  the  incapablest  of  their  own  craftsmen  mi^t 
filch  absurdities  enough  to  provoke  demand  wh^i  trade  was 
slack,  or  content  a  fashion  when  taste  was  rabid. 

8.  We  are  still,  I  fear,  a  long  way  behind  the  time — but 
it  will  come — ^when  governments  will  recognize  and  culti- 
vate the  essential  genius  of  their  people,  aiding  them,  by 
wisely  restricted  collection  and  discriminate  explanation  of 
examples,  to  adopt  whatever  excellencies  of  method  may 
assist  them  in  their  proper  aims,  and  to  take  refined  and 
sjnnpathetic  delight  in  skill  which  they  cannot  emulate. 

After  being  for  at  least  half  a  century  paralysed  by 
their  isolation  and  self-sufficiency,  the  British  schools  of 
painting  are  now  in  the  contrary  danger  of  losing  their 
national  character  in  th^  endeavour  to  become  sentimen- 
tally German^  dramatically  Parisian,  or  decoratively  Asiatic. 
It  is  a  singular  delight  to  me  to  hear  this  acute  and 
kindly  Frenchman  assuring  us  that  we  have  some  metal  of 
our  own,  and  interpreting  to  his  own  countrymen  some  of 
the  insular  merits  of  a  school  whidi  hitherto  has  neither 
recommended  itself  by  politeness,  confirmed  itself  by  cor- 
rectness, nor  distinguished  itself  by  imagination. 

4.  My  own  ccmcuirence  with  M.  Chesneau's  critical  judg- 
ment respecting  all  pieces  of  art  with  which  we  have  becai 
&like  acquainted,  has  been  enough  expressed  in  my  terminal 
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lectures  on  the  ''  Art  of  England."  ^  My  confidence  in  his 
power  of  analydng  the  characters  of  English  art  least  known 
in  France  is  sufficiently  proved  by  my  having  commissioned 
him  to  write  a  life  of  Turner,  prdkced  by  a  history  of 
previous  landscape;  to  which  I  believe  my  own  revision 
will  have  little  to  add  in  order  to  make  it  a  just  and 
fuffident  record  of  my  beloved  Master.* 

In  his  estimate  of  other  really  great  painters,  I  am 
always  disposed  to  follow  M.  Chesneau,  as  &r  as  my 
knowledge  permits.  But  I  find  him  too  ready  to  forgive 
the  transgressions  of  minor  genius,  and  to  waste  his  own 
and  the  reader's  time  in  the  search  for  beauties  of  small 
account,  and  the  descriptions  of  accidental  and  evanescent 
fancy.  There  are  many  painters  named  with  praise  in  the 
following  pages  of  whom  there  is  really  nothing  noteworthy, 
except  the  local  or  temporary  causes  of  their  ever  obtaining 
any  public  attention.  But  I  hold  myself  on  this  the  more 
bound  in  honour  to  invite  public  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  a  critic  who  says  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  men  whom 
I  have  myself  treated  with  remorseless  contumely,  praying, 
however,  the  reader  to  observe  that  in  these  cases  I  have 
by  no  means  changed  or  withdrawn  from  my  own  opinions, 
though  I  am  glad  to  admit  that  art  which  is  uninteresting 
to  me  may  be  useful  and  helpful  to  other  people. 

5.  Of  the  illustrations  of  the  volume  I  am  not  justified 
in  speaking  on  the  strength  only  of  the  imperfect  states  in 
which  they  have  been  submitted  to  me;  but  this  much  I 
can  merely  say  of  them,  that  they  have  been  prepared  with 
honest  endeavour  to  represent  as  much  of  the  character  of 
the  paintings  as  could  be  interpreted  by  woodcut,  and  not 
with  the  view  of  producing  merely  attractive  or  brilliant 
effects  on  their  own  independent  terms.  The  renderings  of 
Hogarth  are  in  this  respect  both  wonderful  and  exemplary; 
and  those  from  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough  are  intelli- 
gent and  accurate,  so  as  really  to  represent  the  security  of 


S«e  ^%  118.  114:  VoL  XXXIIL  pp.  342,  343.] 
On  thia  subject,  see  again  Vol.  AilI.  p.  Ivi] 
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those  two  painters  from  all  rivalship  in  the  English  schooL 
Scarcely  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  charactos 
of  Turner's  pictures, — but  these  must  be  themselves  seen, — 
the  reader  who  will  not  take  the  pains  to  visit  them  need 
not  hope  to  be  otherwise  rightly  informed  about  them, 
even  by  the  most  ingenious  of  critics  and  industrious  of 
engravers.  Much  greater  injustice,  though  inevitably,  is 
done  to  the  pre-Raphaelite  pictures,  which,  as  a  rule, 
depend  on  their  colour  fSsur  more  than  Turner  does;  for 
Turner  is  essentially  a  chiaroscurist,  while  the  best  pre- 
RaphaeUte  work  is  like  so  much  coloured  glass.^ 

6.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  think  M.  Chesneau  may  be 
well  satisfied  in  presenting  the  English  public  with  a  list, 
indexed  by  unaffected  illustration,  of  the  artists  whose  work 
deserves  their  recognition  and  memory;  criticising  that 
work  with  absolute  frankness  and  willing  admiration,  and 
leaving  the  reader  to  perfect  his  knowledge  by  pilgrimage, 
now  so  easily  accomplished,  to  the  collections  which  gift  and 
bequest  are  gradually  rendering,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  in  several  of  our  great  commercial  centres,  representative 
not  only  of  the  Art  of  England,  but  of  the  art  and  crafts- 
manship alike  of  the  past  and  the  present  world. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Oxford^  7th  December y  1884. 


Ruskin  added  two  notes  to  the  text: — 

Page  157.  "  Turner  did  not  aUvavs  dudy  nature," 

'''Did  not  sufficiently  adhere  to  it'  would  have  been  right 
He  studied  nature  more^  and  knew  more  of  it,  than  all  the  other 
artists  of  all  landscape  schools  put  together. — J.  R." 

Page  246.  "  There  has  been  no  artist  in  England  possessing  genhu  since 
the  dcms  of  Turner," 

"This  is  rather  too  hard  upon  us,  my  good  French  friend. 
There  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  another  Turner,  but  we 
haye  had  some  clever  fellows  among  us  since,  who  could  have 
made  a  good  deal  more  of  themselves  if  they  had  better  minded 
what  I  said  to  them.— J.  R." 

^  [For  Tamer  as  chiaroscurist,  compare  Lectures  en  Art,  §  186  (VoL  XX. 
p.  174);  for  Rosietti's  colour  as  "diffused  through  coloured  glass,"  see  Art  sf 
Engktnd,  %  7  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  271).] 
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[BibKcgraphioal  NoU.—ThiB  piece  first  appeared  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  with 
the  following  title-page : — 

Usury  |  its  |  Pemidons  Effftcts  on  English  Agricnltare  |  An  Allegory  | 
Dedicated^  without  permission^  to  the  |  Bishops  of  |  Manchester,  Peter- 
borough^ and  Rochester.  |  ''Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  fiiend."  | 
ProT.  xzrii.  6.  |  London :  A.  Southey^  146^  Fenchurch  Street  |  1886. 
I  Price  Two  Shillings. 

Large  4to,  pp.  tL+25.  Ruskin's  Introduction  occuined  pp.  L-tL  The 
hook  itself  was  by  R.  6.  Sillar  (for  whom,  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  401). 

Issued  in  cream-coloiired  paper  wrappers,  lettered  on  the  fnmt: 
''Usury  I  and  |  The  English  |  Bishops.  |  Introduction  |  by  |  Professor  Ruskin 
I  1885" — enclosed  in  a  double-ruled  fhime. 

A  second  edition  was  issued  in  the  same  year. 

The  Introduction  was  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Boad,  §§  176-181 ;  voL  iL 
pp.  239-245  in  the  first  edition  of  1885 ;  vol.  iii  pp.  245-252  in  the  second 
edition  of  1899. 

The  sections  are  now  renumbered.] 
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USURY   AND   THE    ENGLISH    BISHOPS : 

AN  INTRODUCTION 

1.  In  the  wise,  practical,  and  aiTectionate  sermon,  given 
from  St.  Mary's  pulpit  last  autumn  to  the  youth  of  0^(»tl, 
by  the  good  Bishop  of  Carlisle,^  his  Lordship  took  occasion 
to  warn  his  eagerly  attentive  audience,  with  deep  earnest- 
ness, against  the  crime  of  debt;  dwelling  with  powerful 
invective  on  the  cruelty  and  selfishness  with  which,  too 
often,  the  son  wasted  in  his  follies  the  fruits  of  his  father's 
labour,  or  the  means  of  his  family's  subsistence;  and  in- 
volved himself  in  embarrassments  which,  said  the  Bishop, 
''I  have  again  and  again  known  to  cause  the  misery  of 
all  subsequent  life." 

The  sin  was  charged,  the  appeal  pressed,  only  on  the 
preacher's  undergraduate  hearers.  Beneath  the  gallery,  the 
Heads  of  Houses  sate,  remorseless ;  nor  from  the  pulpit  was 
a  single  hint  permitted  that  any  measures  could  be  rationally 
taken  for  the  protection,  no  less  than  the  warning,  of  the 
youth  under  their  care.  No  such  suggestion  would  have 
been  received,  if  even  understood,  by  any  English  congr^a- 
tion  of  this  time; — a  strange  and  perilous  time,  in  which 
the  greatest  commercial  people  of  the  world  have  been 
brought  to  think  Usury  the  most  honourable  and  fruitfid 
branch,  or  rather  perennial  stem,  of  commercial  industry. 

2.  But  whose  the  fault  that  English  congr^ations  are 
in  this  temper,  and  this  ignorance  ?    The  sajong  of  mine,* 

*  ''Everything  evil  in  Europe  is  priniftrily  the  fault  of  her  Bishops."' 

^  [Roskin's  friend  Dr.  Harvey  Goodwin,  mn  oecMional  visitor  at  Brantwood.} 
'  [See  ''Notes  on  the  Priest's  Office"  in  Roadside  Smge  qf  Tueeany,  VoL  XXXII. 
p.  118.] 
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which  the  author  of  this  book  quotes  in  the  close  of  his 
introduction,  was  written  by  me  with  a  meaning  altogether 
opposite,  and  far  more  forcible,  than  that  which  it  mi^t 
seem  to  bear  to  a  careless  interpreter.*  In  the  present 
state  of  popular  revolt  against  all  conception  and  manner 
of  authority,  but  more  especially  spiritual  authority,  the 
sentence  reads  as  if  it  were  written  by  an  adversary  of  the 
Church, — ^a  hater,  of  its  Prelacy, — an  advocate  of  universal 
liberty  of  thought  and  licence  of  crime :  whereas  the  sentence 
is  really  written  in  the  conviction  (I  might  say  knowledge, 
if  I  spoke  without  deference  to  the  reader's  incredulity)  that 
the  Pastoral  Office  must  for  ever  be  the  highest,  for  good 
or  evil,  in  every  Christian  land;  and  that  when  it  fails  in 
vigilance,  faith,  or  courage,  the  sheep  must  be  scattered, 
and  neither  King  nor  law  avail  any  more  to  protect  them 
against  the  fury  of  their  own  passions,  nor  any  human 
sagacity  against  the  deception  of  their  own  hearts. 

8.  Since,  however,  these  things  are  instantly  so,  and  the 
Bishops  of  England  have  now  with  one  accord  consented  to 
become  merely  the  highly  salaried  veigers  of  her  Cathedrals, 
taking  care  that  the  choristers  do  not  play  at  leapfrog  in 
the  Churchyard,  that  the  Precincts  are  elegantly  iron-railed 
from  the  profane  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  the  doors  of 
the  building  be  duly  locked,^  so  that  nobody  may  pray  in 
it  at  improper  times, — ^these  things  being  so,  may  we  not 
turn  to  the  "  every-man-his-own-Bishop "  party,  with  its 
Bible  Society,  Missionary  zeal,  and  right  of  infallible  private 
interpretation,  to  ask  at  least  for  some  small  exposition  to 
the  inhabitants  of  their  own  country,  of  those  Scriptures 
which  they  are  so  fain  to  put  in  the  possession  of  others; 
and  this  the  rather,  because  the  popular  familiar  version  of 
the  New  Testament  among  us,  unwritten,  seems  to  be  now 

*  ''I  knew>  in  using  it,  perfectly  well  what  you  meant"    (Note  by 
Mr.  SUlar.) 

^  [For  Raskin's  complaints  on  this  score,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  511.] 
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the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  we  were  once  taught  to 
be  of  Divme  authority. 

4.  I  place,  side  by  side,  the  ancient  and  modem  versions 
of  the  seven  verses  of  the  New  Testament  which  were  the 
beginning,  and  are  indeed  the  heads,  of  all  the  teaching  of 
Christ: — 


Ancient 

Blessed  are  the  Poor  in 
Spirit,  for  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek,  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do 
hunger  for  righteousness, 
for  they  shall  be  filled. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 

they  shall  obtain  mercy. 
Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 

for  they  shall  see  God. 
Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers, 

for  they  shall  be  called  the 

children  of  Gk)d. 


Modern 

Blessed  are  the  Rich  in 
Flesh,  for  their's  is  the 
kingdom  of  Earth. 

Blessed  are  they  that  are 
merry,  and  laugh  the  last. 

Blessed  are  the  proud,  in 
that  they  have  inherited 
the  earth. 

Blessed  are  they  which  hun- 
ger for  unrighteousness,  in 
that  they  shall  divide  its 
mammon. 

Blessed  are  the  merciless,  for 
they  shall  obtain  money. 

Blessed  are  the  foul  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  no  God. 

Blessed  are  the  War-makers, 
for  they  shaD  be  adored  by 
the  children  of  men. 


5.  Who  are  the  true  "Makers  of  War,"  the  promoters 
and  supports  of  it,  I  showed  long  since  in  the  note  to  the 
brief  sentence  of  Unto  this  Last}  "  It  is  entirely  capitalists' 
(i.^..  Usurers*)  wealth*  which  supports  unjust  Wars."    But 

♦  "Cash,"  I  should  have  said,  in  accuracy—not  "wealth." 
'  [See  §  76  n. :  VoL  XVII.  p.  103.] 
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to  what  extent  the  adoration  of  the  Usurer,  and  the  slavery 
consequent  upon  it,  has  perverted  the  soul  or  bound  the 
hands  of  every  man  in  Europe,  I  will  let  the  reader  hear, 
from  authority  he  will  less  doubt  than  mine: — 

''Finanden  are  the  mischievous  feudalism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
A  handful  of  men  have  invented  distant,  seductive  loans,  have  introduced 
national  debts  in  countries  happilj  ignorant  of  them,  have  advanced  money 
to  unsophisticated  Powers  on  ruinous  terms,  and  then,  by  appealing  to 
small  investors  all  over  the  world,  got  rid  of  the  bonds.  Furthermore, 
with  the  difference  between  the  advances  and  the  sale  of  bonds,  they 
caused  a  full  in  the  securities  which  they  had  issued,  and,  having  sold  at 
80,  they  bought  back  at  10,  taklnff  advantage  of  the  public  panic  Again, 
with  the  money  thus  obtained,  they  bought  up  consciences,  where  con- 
sciences are  marketable,  and  under  the  pretence  of  providing  the  country 
thus  traded  upon  with  new  means  of  communication,  they  passed  money 
into  their  own  coffers.  They  have  had  pupils,  imitators,  and  plagiarists; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  under  different  names,  the  financiers  rule  the 
world,  are  a  sore  of  society,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  modem 
crises. 

''Unlike  the  Nile,  wherever  they  pass  they  render  the  soil  diy  and 
barren.  The  treasures  of  the  world  flow  into  their  cellars,  and  there  re- 
main. They  spend  one-tenth  of  their  revenues ;  the  remaining  nine-tenths 
they  hoard  and  divert  from  circulation.  They  distribute  favours,  and  are 
great  political  leaders.  They  have  not  assumed  the  place  of  the  old  nobility, 
but  have  taken  the  latter  into  their  service.  Princes  are  their  chamberlains, 
dukes  open  their  doors,  and  marquises  act  as  their  equerries  when  they 
deign  to  ride. 

''  These  new  grandees  canter  on  their  splendid  Arabs  along  Rotten  Row, 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Prospect,  the  Prater,  or  Unter  den  Linden. 
The  shopkeepers,  wd  all  who  save  money,  bow  low  to  these  men,  who 
represent  their  savings,  which  they  will  never  again  see  under  any  other 
form.  Proof  against  sarcasms,  sure  of  the  respect  of  the  Continental  Press^ 
protecting  each  other  with  a  sort  of  freemasonry,  the  financiers  dictate 
laws,  determine  the  &te  of  nations,  and  render  the  cleverest  political  com- 
binations abortive.  They  are  everywhere  received  and  listened  to,  and  all 
the  Cabinets  feel  their  influence.  Governments  watch  them  with  uneasiness, 
and  even  the  Iron  Chancellor  has  his  gilded  Egeria,  who  reports  to  him 
the  wishes  of  this  the  sole  modem  Autocrat." — EeUer  from  Parit  Correipom- 
dent,  "  Times;*  80th  January,  1885. 

6.  But  to  this  statement,  I  must  add  the  one  made  to 
§  149  (see  note)  of  Munera  Pulveris^  that  if  we  could  trace 
the  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modem  war,  they  would  be 
found,  not  in  the  avarice  or  ambition,  but  the  idleness  of 

*  [Vol.  XVn.  p.  274  «.] 
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the  upper  classes.  "  They  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  teach 
the  peasantry  to  kill  each  other " — ^while  that  the  peasantry 
are  thus  teachable,  is  further  again  dependent  on  their  not 
having  been  educated  primarily  in  the  conunon  law  of 
justice.  See  again  Munera  Pulveris^  Appendix  I. :  "  Pre- 
cisely according  to  the  number  of  just  men  in  a  nation  is 
their  power  of  avoiding  either  intestine  or  foreign  war."^ 

I  rejoice  to  see  my  old  Mend  Mr.  Sillar  gathering 
finally  together  the  evidence  he  has  so  industriously  col- 
lected on  the  guilt  of  usury,  and  supporting  it  by  the 
always  impressive  language  of  symbolical  art;'  for  indeed 
I  had  myself  no  idea,  till  I  read  the  connected  statement 
which  these  pictures  illustrate,  how  steadily  the  system  of 
money-lending  had  gained  on  the  nation,  and  how  fatally 
every  hand  and  foot  was  now  entangled  by  it.  Yet  in  com- 
mending the  study  of  this  book  to  every  virtuous  and 
patriotic  Englishman,  I  must  firmly  remind  the  reader,  that 
all  these  sins  and  errors  are  only  the  branches  firom  one 
root  of  bitterness — mortal  Pride.  For  this  we  gather,  for 
this  we  war,  for  this  we  die — here  and  hereafter;  while  all 
the  while  the  Wisdom  which  is  from  above  stands  vainly 
teaching  us  the  way  to  Earthly  Riches  and  to  Heavenly 
Peace,  "  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 
to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God?"» 

Brantwood,  lik  March,  1885. 

>  rVoL  XVII.  p.  285.J 

'  [Mr.  Sillar's  punphlet  consists  of  a  collection  of  panipraphs^  all  condemnatory 
of  nsary^  from  the  writings  of  the  English  bishops,  from  the  sixteenth  century 
down  to  the  present  time ;  and  is  illustrated  by  nre  emblematic  woodcuts  repre- 
senting an  oak  tree  (English  commerce)  gradually  overgrown  and  destroyed  by  an 
ivy-pliuat  (usury).] 

«f  [Micah  Yi.  8.] 
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A  PREFACE 

So  £Eur  as  I  know,  there  has  never  yet  been  compiled,  tor 
the  illustration  of  any  collection  of  paintings  whatever,  a 
series  of  notes  at  oncfe  so  copious,  carefully  chosen,  and 
usefully  arranged,  as  this  which  has  been  prepared,  by  the 
industry  and  good  sense  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  Cook,  to  be 
our  companion  through  the  magnificent  rooms  of  our  own 
National  Gallery ;  without  question  now  the  most  important 
collection  of  paintings  in  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  student.  Of  course  the  Florentine  School  must 
always  be  studied  in  Florence,  the  Dutch  in  Holland,  and 
the  Roman  in  Rome;  but  to  obtain  a  dear  knowledge  of 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  compare  with  the  best 
advantage  the  characters  in  which  they  severally  excel,  the 
thoughtd^  scholars  of  any  foreign  country  ought  now  to 
become  pilgrims  to  the  Dome— (such  as  it  is)— of  Trafalgar 
Square. 

We  have  indeed — be  it  to  our  humiliation  rememboied 
— small  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  enlargement 
of  the  collection  now  belonging  to  the  public,  by  the  sale 
of  the  former  possessions  of  our  nobles.  But  since  the 
parks  and  castles  which  were  once  the  pride,  beauty,  and 
political  strength  of  England  are  doomed  by  the  progress 
of  democracy  to  be  cut  up  into  lots  on  building  leases, 
and  have  their  libraries  and  pictures  sold  at  Sotheby's 
and  Christie's,  we  may  at  least  be  thankful  that  the  funds 
placed  by  the  Grovemment  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees 
for  the  National  Gallery  have  permitted  them  to  save  so 
much   fix>m  the   wreck    of  English  mansions   and  Italian 
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monasteries,  and  enrich  the  recreations  of  our  metropolis 
with  graceftil  interludes  by  Perugino  and  Raphael 

It  will  be  at  once  felt  by  the  readers  of  the  following 
catalogue  that  it  tells  them,  about  every  picture  and  its 
painter,  just  the  things  they  wished  to  know.  They  may 
rest  satisfied  also  that  it  tells  them  these  things  on  the 
best  historical  authorities,  and  that  they  have  in  its  con- 
cise pages  an  account  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  arts 
of  the  Old  Masters,  and  record  of  their  personal  characters 
and  woridly  state  and  fortunes,  leaving  nothing  of  authentic 
tradition,  and  essential  interest,  untold. 

As  a  collection  of  critical  remarks  by  esteemed  judges, 
and  of  clearly  formed  opinions  by  earnest  lovers  of  art,  the 
little  book  possesses  a  metaphpical  interest  quite  as  great 
as  its  historical  one.  Of  course  the  first  perscms  to  be  con- 
sulted on  the  merit  of  a  picture  are  those  for  whom  the 
artist  painted  it :  with  those  in  after  generations  who  have 
sympathy  with  them;  one  does  not  ask  a  Roundhead  or  a 
Republican  his  opinion  of  the  Vandyke  at  Wilton,^  nor  a 
Presbjrterian  minister  his  impressions  of  the  Sistine  Chapel : 
— ^but  from  any  one  honestly  taking  {Measure  in  any  sort 
of  painting,  it  is  always  worth  while  to  hear  the  grounds 
of  his  admiration,  if  he  can  himself  analyse  them.  For 
those  who  take  no  pleasure  in  painting,  oi;  who  are  offended 
by  its  inevitable  faults,  any  form  of  criticism  is  insolent 
Opinion  is  only  valuable  when  it 

''gilds  with  various  rays 
These  painted  clouds  that  beautify  our  days."* 

When  I  last  lingered  in  the  Gallery  before  my  old 
favourites,  I  thought  them  more  wonderful  than  ever  before ; 
but  as  I  draw  towards  the  close  of  life,   I  feel  that  the 

^  [There  are  several  Vandykes  at  Wilton  Hoose,  of  whieh  the  most  eelehrated 
is  the  plotore  of  ''Philip,  Earl  of  Pemhroke,  and  his  Family."  With  Roskin's 
point  here,  compare  Vol.  III.  p.  648:  *'£ach  work  must  he  tested  exclosiyely  hj 
the  iiat  of  the  particular  public  to  whom  it  is  addressed."] 

^  [Pope's  Eway  on  Man;  the  passage  from  which  the  lines  are  taken  is  quoted 
by  Ruskin  in  The  Mystery  qf  Life  and  iU  Arte,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  161.] 
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real  world  is  more  wonderAil  yet:  that  Painting  has  not 
yet  fulfilled  half  her  mission, — she  has  told  us  only  of  the 
heroism  of  men  and  the  happiness  of  angels:  she  may 
perhaps  record  in  future  the  beauty  of  a  world  whose 
mortal  inhabitants  are  happy^  and  which  angels  may  be 
glad  to  visit. 

J.    RUSKIN. 

AprU  1888. 


Ruskin  alio  added  two  notes  (pp.  8-^)  to  Mr.  Cook's  essaj  on  the 
Florentine  School. 

(1)  On  Mr.  Cook's  quoting  the  saying  of  Morelli  {Italian  Mastert  in 
German  Galleries,  1883)  that  when  a  nation's  culture  has  reached  its 
culminating  point,  grace  comes  to  be  valued  more  than  character,  Ruskin 
remarked: — 

''  Well  said :  but  it  remains  to  be  asked  whether  the  '  grace ' 
sought  is  modest,  or  wanton;  affectionate,  or  licentious.    (J.  R.)" 

(2)  Mr.  Cook,  after  tracing  how  grace  passed  into  insipidity,  said  that 
"Italian  art,  having  run  its  course,  became  extinct."  At  this  point  Ruskin 
added  a  note,  referring  partly  to  the  statement  just  quoted,  and  partly  to  a 
passage  which  Mr.  Cook  quoted  from  The  Relatian  between  Michael  Angela  and 
Twtoret  (Vol.  XXII.  pp.  79,  80),  in  which  Ruskin  connects  the  decadence 
of  Italian  painting  with  a  decay  in  religion: — 

"Not  by  its  own  natural  course  or  decay;  but  by  the  political 
and  moral  ruin  of  the  cities  by  whose  virtue  it  had  been  taught, 
and  in  whose  glory  it  had  flourished.  The  analysis  of  the  decune 
of  religious  faith  quoted  below  does  not  enough  regard  the  social 
and  material  mischief  which  accompanied  that  decline.    (J.  R.)" 


To  the  date  at  which  Raskin  wrote  the  foregoing  Prefieice  belongs  the  follow- 
ing conversation  (recorded  in  the  Daily  News,  Feoruary  8,  1899) : — 

''The  Gallery,"  he  said,  "is  now  greatlv  improved;  the  new  rooms  are 
delightful,  and  the  hanging  is  quite  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  Some  of  my  old 
favourites  I  thought  more  beaatmd  than  ever  before.  Botticelli's  circle  of  woi^a^ 
for  instance,  is  most  lovely,  and  what  an  amount  of  work  there  is  in  it !  With 
roost  painters  you  see  at  once  the  pains  they  were  at,  but  here  it  is  not  obvious. 
But  I  have  come  away,  I  must  teU  you,  in  very  humble  mood.  To  begin  with: 
I  dont  like  Raphael,  but  the  new  picture  (the  Ansidei  Madonna)  is  perfect.'  1 
cannot  deny  it— the  loveliest  Raphael  in  the  world,  I  think.    But,  indeed,  on  all 

^  [If  Ruskin  referred  to  ''The  Assumption"  (No.  1126),  his  opinion  had  changed  : 
see  in  a  later  volume  a  letter  of  February  14,  1873.] 

<  [Though  new  to  the  National  Gallery,  the  picture  had  been  funiliar  to  Ruskin 
many  years  before,  when  it  was  at  Blenheim:  see  his  letter  to  ''A  College  Friend" 
in  Vol  I.  p.  495  and  n.] 
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sidee  I  have  been  impreeeed  to-dajr  more  itrooffly  tlian  ever  with  the  erhenttleii 
beauly  and  industry  of  the  Italian  masters.  Tke  contrast  between  them  and  the 
littleness  and  bad  workmanship  even  of  the  best  of  the  English  modem  painters 
stmck  me  most  painfiilljr.  Why,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  ''for  I  majr  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  I  even  foand  myself  admiring  Canaletto^s  pictures  of 
Venice " — Canaletto,  whom  the  champion  of  Modem  Painters  had  in  oth«'  days 
denounced  for  his  ''miserable,  Tirtneless,  heartless  mechanism,"  and  iHioee  man- 
nerism he  had  characterised  as  "the  most  degraded  in  the  whole  range  of  art" 
I  sugmsted,  I  remember,  that  Mr.  Roskin  comd  not  haye  been  to  Venice  lately, 
and  that  his  own  sensations  of  the  light  and  coloor  of  the  place  most  have  become 
subdued  to  Canaletto's  key.  But  he  would  not  accept  the  sumstion.  "No,"  he 
said,  "it  was  Canaletto's  ^;ood  workmanship  he  found  himself  admiring.  After 
er  of  Venice  was  a  good  craftsman  in  oiL"* 


all,  the  old  painter 


^  [Compare  Vol   III.  p  216  n.] 
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''I     NEVER    WROTE    A    LETTER    IN     MY    UFE    WHICH     ALL     THE 
WORLD   ARE   NOT  WELCX>ME  TO   READ   IP  THEY  WILL." 

Fort  Clavigera,  Letter  59  (1875). 
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[BibSographieal  Note,— The  title  of  the  following  collection  is  that  which 
was  given  hy  Raskin  to  two  Yolumes  published  in  1880  (see  the  Intro- 
duction^ ftbove^  p.  xxxviii.).  The  main  sources  of  the  collection  are  (1)  the 
volumes  just  mentioned,  the  following  pages  including  such  contents  of 
them  as  have  not  been  already  printed  in  the  present  edition  of  the 
Works ;  and  (2)  the  first  Part  of  a  privately-issued  collection  of  letters, 
etc.,  supplementary  to  Arrow$  of  the  Ohace^  printed  in  1890  under  Uie 
title  Ruikiniana.  In  this  note  the  usual  particulars  of  each  work  are  given^ 
followed  by  a  synopsis  showing  the  original  arrangement  of  each  book  and 
the  place  in  this  edition  where  its  contents  are  severally  printed. 

ARROWS  OF  THE  OHACE  (1880) 

Of  the  book  so  entitled  there  has  only  been  one  edition.  The  title- 
page  is  as  follows : — 

Arrows  of  the  Chace  |  Being  |  A  Collection  of  Scattered  Letters  |  Pub- 
lished Chiefly  in  the  DaUy  Newspapers,— 1840>1880  |  By  |  John  Ruskin^ 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  I  Honorary  Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary 
Fellow  of  I  Corpus  Christi  Coll^fe,  Oxford,  |  And  now  edited  by  |  An 
Ozfbrd  PupiL  |  With  Freiace  by  the  Author.  |  Volume  I. — Letters  on 
Art  and  Science.  |  [Volume  II. — Letters  on  Politics,  Economy,  and 
Miscellaneous  Matters.]  [Bate,]  \  George  Allen,  |  Sunnyside,  Orping^ 
ton,  Kent  |  188a  |  [AU  BighU  reeertmd.} 

Volume  /.—Octavo,  pp.  xzv.  +808.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  Title-page,  p.  iil ; 
on  the  reverse,  the  quotation  from  Fan  (as  here,  on  p.  458);  Contents 
of  Vol.  I.,  pp.  v.-viii. ;  Author's  Pre£Me,  pp.  ix.-xiii. ;  Editor's  PrefiMe, 
pp.  zv.-xxi. ;  Chronological  List  of  Letters  in  Vol.  I.,  pp.  zxii.-xxv. ;  Letters, 
with  fly-title  to  each  division,  pp.  1-800. 

Issued  (with  the  second  volume)  on  December  6,  1880,  in  mottled-grey 
paper  boards,  with  white  paper  back-label,^  which  reads :  '*  Ruskin.  |  Arrows 
I  of  the  I  Chace.  |  Vol.  I."  2000  copies.  Price,  SOs.  the  two  volumes 
(reduced  in  1893  to  20s.,  in  1900  to  16s.,  and  in  1905  to  lOs.).  The 
edition  is  still  current. 

110  copies  were  printed  on  large  paper  (quarto),  price  80s.  Of  these 
10  were  specially  prepared  for  presentation,  and  have  the  frontispiece  to 
VoL  I.  pulled  upon  Indian  paper. 

The /rofOiejtieoe  (''British  Ferns")  is  in  this  edition  given  in  Vol.  XVL, 
Plate  VIL  (p.  205).  On  p.  212  was  a  Pkte  ("Spandril  of  Iron-Work"); 
this  is  also  in  VoL  XVL  (p.  233).  On  page  123  was  tL/aesimile  of  a  portion 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Norton  on  Turner ;  for  this,  see  VoL  XIII.  p.  324. 

1  Arrow$  of  HU  Chaee  was  the  ftnt  book  of  Ruikiii's  thus  pat  up;  and  also  thA 
fin*  iarasd  by  Mr.  AUsn  with  ''uncut"  edg«s. 
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The  ^^  Oxford  PupO"  who  edited  the  book  was  Mr.  Wedderbium ;  his 
Pre£ioe  is  as  follows: — 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

Some  words  are  needed  by  way  of  a  general  note  to  the  nreeent  Yolamee  in 
explanation  of  the  prinoiplee  upon  which  they  have  been  edited.  It  is,  howerer,  first 
due  to  tiie  compiler  of  tbe  Bibliography  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  writings,*  to  state  in  what 
measure  tiiis  book  has  been  prompted  and  assisted  by  his  prerious  laboors.  Already 
aeqnainted  with  some  few  of  the  letters  which  Mr.  Buskin  had  addressed  at  vaiioiis 
times  to  the  different  organs  of  tiie  daily  press,  or  which  bad  indirectly  found  their 
way  there,  it  was  not  until  I  came  across  the  BiblipgraphT  that  I  was  encouraged  to 
complete  and  arrange  a  collection  of  theee  scattered  portions  of  his  thought  When 
I  luul  done  this,  I  rentured  to  submit  the  whole  number  of  the  letters  to  their  author 
and  to  ask  him  if,  after  taking  two  or  three  of  them  as  examples  of  the  rest,  he  would 
not  consider  tiie  adyisabiUty  of  himself  republishing,  if  not  all.  at  least  a  selected 
few.  In  reply,  he  was  good  enough  to  put  mo  in  communication  with  his  publisher, 
and  to  ztequest  me  to  edit  any  or  aU  of  the  letters  without  further  reference  to  hia. 

I  baye.  therefore,  to  point  out  that  except  for  that  request,  or  rather  sanction; 
for  the  preface  1  which  he  has  promised  to  add  after  my  work  upon  the  yolumes  is 
finished ;  and  for  the  title  which  It  bears.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  in  no  way  responsible  lor 
this  edition  of  his  letters.  I  knew,  indeed,  from  the  words  of  Fan  Clantigera  which 
are  printed  as  a  motto  to  the  book,  that  I  ran  little  risk  of  his  disapproval  in  deter- 
mining to  print,  not  a  selection,  but  the  whole  number  of  letters  in  question ;  and  I 
felt  certain  that  the  completeness  of  the  collection  would  be  considered  a  first  essontiil 
by  most  of  its  readers,  who  are  thus  assured  that  the  present  yolumes  contain,  with 
but  two  exceptions,  eyery  letter  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  the  biblio^n^y. 
and  some  few  more  besicie,  which  haye  been  either  printed  or  disooyered  sinoe  its 
publication. 

The  two  exceptions  are,  first,  the  series  of  letters  on  tiie  Lord's  Prayw  which 
aj^peared  in  the  pages  of  the  dmUm^porary  Bevmo  last  December;  and,  secondly, 
some  half-dosen  upon  '*A  Museum  or  Picture  Gallery,"  printed  in  tiie  Art  Jomrmal 
of  last  June  and  August.*  It  seemed  that  both  tbeee  sets  of  letters  were  reaQir  more 
akin  to  reyiew  articles  cast  in  an  epistolary  form,  and  would  thus  find  fitter  plaoe  in 
a  collection  of  such  papers  than  in  the  present  yolumes ;  and  for  the  omission  d  the 
second  set  there  was  a  still  further  reason  in  the  fact  that  the  series  is  net  yet 
oompleted.t  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  eiroular  on  the  proposed  interference 
with  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  is  included  in  the  first,  and  one  or  two  other  extzaneous 
matters  in  the  second  yolume.  for  reasons  which  their  connection  with  the  letters 
amongst  which  they  are  placed  will  make  suffidentiy  clear. 

The  letters  are  reprinted  word  for  word,  and  almost  stop  for  stop,  from  the  news- 
papers and  other  pagee  in  which  they  first  appeared.  To  ensure  this  aoouraoy  was 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  to  it  there  are  a  few  mtentional  exceptions.  A  few  ndnirints 
haye  been  corrected,  such  as  that  of  '*Fat  Bard"  for  ** Fort  Bard"  (yoL  i.  p.  147) ;' 
and  now  and  then  the  punctuation  has  been  dianged,  as  on  the  SMth  page  of  the 
same  ydume,  where  a  comma,  placed  in  the  original  print  of  the  letter  between  the 
words  "yisibly"  and  "owing."  quite  confused  the  sentence.^  To  theee  slight  altera- 
tions may  be  added  others  rtill  less  important,  such  as  the  commencement  of  a  frssh 

*  '*The  Bibliography  of  Ruskin:  a  bibliographical  Ust,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  of  the  published  writings  of  John  Ruskin.  M.A.  (From  1834  to  1879.)"  By 
Ridutfd  Heme  Shepherd.' 

t  The  letter  out  of  which  it  took  its  rise,  howeyer.  will  be  found  oo  the  88nd  j^ago 
of  the  first  yolume ;  and  with  regard  to  it,  and  especially  to  the  mention  of  Mr.  Fnth's 
picture  in  it.  reference  should  be  made  to  part  of  a  further  letter  in  the  Art  Jomrmal 
of  this  month. 

**  I  owe  some  apology,  by  the  way.  to  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  way  I  spoke  of  his  pkture 
in  my  letter  to  the  Leicester  committee,  not  intended  for  publication,  though  I  neyer 
write  what  I  would  not  allow  to  be  published,  and  was  glad  that  tbey  asked  leaVe  to 
prhitit."    {Art  Jowmal^  August  1880,  where  this  sentence  is  further  explained.*) 

1  The  "Epilogue"  (in  addition  to  the  Preface)  was  an  afterthought. 

>  For  these  two  series  of  letters  (afterwards  included  ixi  On  the  (Hd  BoadS),  see 
aboye,  pp.  175-282. 

*  For  the  letter  in  which  this  misprint  occurred,  see  now  YoL  XHL  p.  M2L 

*  See  now  Vol.  XXVL  p.  548  (line  12). 

>  At  that  time,  the  only  Bibliography  of  Ruskin.  For  Ruskin's  letters  on  it  to  the 
compiler,  see  below,  p.  58/. 

<  See  now  below,  p.  542;  and  aboye,  p.  246. 
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paimmph,  or  the  olonng  up  of  an  ezi  " 
which  the  number  of  notee  rendered  ui 
not  alwa]^8  that  provided  it  by  the  n< 
ofaristen,  in  others  it  waa  neeeeeary  to 
been  done  where  it  was  at  all  potable 
always  be  made  to  the  bibliography)  v 

Iiie  olaanfioation  of  the  letters  is  ' 
The  advantages  of  a  toi>ical  orer  a  o1 
doubt  ;i  whibt  the  addition  to  each  tc 
tained  in  it,  and  the  further  addition  1 
letters  contained  in  the  book,  and  oi 
usefulness  of  the  work. 

The  beautiful  engraving  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  first  volume  originally 
formed  that  of  The  Oxford  Aliiteum.  The  plate  was  but  little  used  in  the  appa- 
rently small  edition  of  that  book,  and  was  thus  found  to  be  in  excellent  state  for 
further  use  here.  The  woodcut  of  the  oheenut  spandril  (vol.  i.  p.  312)  is  copied  from 
one  which  may  also  be  found  in  2%«  Oxford  Museum,  The  fa^mile  of  part  of  one 
of  the  letters  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  the  lines  being  somewhat  thicker  than  they 
should  be,  but  it  answers  its  present  purpose. 

Lastly,  the  chief  difficulty  of  editing  these  letters  has  been  in  regard  to  the  notes, 
and  has  lain  not  so  much  in  obtaining  the  neceflsary  information  as  in  deciding  what 
use  to  make  of  it  when  obtained.  The  first  point  was,  of  eonrse,  to  put  the  reader  of 
the  present  volumes  in  possession  of  every  ftict  which  would  have  been  oommon 
knowledge  at  the  time  when  such  and  sucn  a  letter  was  written ;  but  beyond  this 
there  were  various  allusions,  which  might  be  thought  to  need  explanation  ;  quotations, 
the  exact  reference  to  which  might  m  convenient ;  and  so  forth.  Some  notes,  there- 
fore, of  this  character  have  been  also  added,  whilst  some  few  which  were  omitted, 
either  intentionally  or  by  acddent,  from  the  body  of  the  work,  may  be  found  on 
reference  to  the  index.* 

The  effort  to  make  the  book  complete  has  induced  the  notice  of  slight  variations 
of  text  in  one  or  two  cases,  espeoiallv  in  the  reprint  of  the  St.  Mark's  Circular.  The 
space  occupied  by  such  notes  is  small,  the  interest  which  a  few  students  take  in  the 
facts  they  notice  really  great,  and  the  appearance  of  pedantry  to  some  readers  is 
thus  risked  in  order  to  meet  Uie  special  wtsn  of  others.  The  same  effort  will  account 
for  the  reappearance  of  one  or  two  really  unimportant  letters  in  the  Apj^ndix  to  tiie 
second  volume,  which  oontahis  also  some  few  letters  the  nature  of  which  is  rather 
personal  than  public. 

I  have  askcKi  Mr.  Ruskin  to  state  in  his  preface  to  the  book  the  value  he  may  set 
upon  it  in  relation  to  his  other  and  more  connected  work;  and  for  the  rest,  I  have 
only  to  add  that  the  editing  of  it  has  been  the  pleasant  Ubour  of  my  leisure  for  more 
than  two  years  past,  and  to  express  my  hope  that  these  scattered  arrows,  some  from 
the  bow  of  **An  Oxford  Graduate,"  some  from  that  of  an  Oxford  Profeasor,  may  not 
have  been  vainly  winged  anew  by 

An  Ozfobd  Pupil. 

October,  1880. 

Vohtme  J/.— Octavo,  pp.  zyL+348.  Half-title,  p.  L;  Title-page,  with 
reverse  aa  before,  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Contents  of  Vol.  II.,  pp.  v.-ix. ;  Chronological 
list  of  Letters  in  Vol.  IT.,  pp.  x.-zv. ;  Editor's  Note,  p.  xvi. ; '  Letters, 
with  fly-title  to  each  division,  pp.  1-264 ;  Appendix,  pp.  265-284 ;  Author's 
EpOogue,  pp.  285-289;  Chronological  List  of  Letters  iu  Both  Volumes, 

*  Some  of  the  notes,  it  will  be  remarked,  are  in  larger  type  than  the  rest ;  these 
ara  Mr.  Ruskin's  original  notes  to  the  letters  as  first  publisheid,  and  are  in  fact  part 
of  them ;  and  they  are  so  printed  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  notes,  for  which 
I  am  responsible. 

1  The  topical  arrangement  has,  however,  been  abandoned  In  this  volume,  owin^  to 
the  fact  that  many  whole  classes  of  the  letters  have  already  appeared  in  the  previous 
volumes  of  the  edition  to  which  they  were  relevant.  A  chronoloj^ical  list  of  all  Ruskin's 
public  letters,  printed  in  this  and  other  volumes  of  this  edition,  is  included  in  the 
final  Bibliography.  But  a  List  of  Contents,  in  which  the  letters  are  grouped  under 
subjeot-headingSj  is  supplied  (p.  476) ;  while  an  index  is  incorporated  in  the  General 
Index  to  the  edition. 

*  The  quotation  from  Fors,  as  in  vol.  i. 
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pp.  291-301 ;  Index,  pp.  309-348.     At  the  foot  of  the  last  page  ii  the 
imprint — ''Hazell,  Wataon  &  Viney,  Printen,  London  and  Aylesbury. " 

Numerous  extracts  from  Arrowt  qf  the  Ohaee,  then  in  preparation,  had 
been  given  by  Mr.  Wedderbum  in  two  articles  in  the  OorUemporary 
Beview,  for  June  and  July  1880;  voL  tff,  pp.  905-923;  voL  38,  pp.  69- 
100.     The  articles  are  entitled  ^'The  Public  Letters  of  John  Ruskin." 

Remewa  of  Arrowt  qf  the  Chace  (copies  of  which  were  sent  to  the  press) 
were  very  numerous,  appearing  (among  other  places)  in 

Timee,  December  8,  1880  (leading  article). 

Cheehire  Obeerver,  December  11,  1880  (by  £.  J.  Baillie). 

AtheruBum,  December  18,  1880  (see  above,  p.  xliv.). 

The  Teacher,  December  24,  1880. 

Christian  World,  January  20,  1881. 

Saturday  Review,  January  29,  1881. 

Qentieman'e  Magaxine,  February  1881. 

Academy,  February  12,  1881  (by  Mark  Pattison :  see  above,  p.  xlL). 

Literary  World,  February  18,  1881. 

Whitehall  Review,  March  3,  1881. 

Scoteman,  March  29,  1881. 

AppleUnCs  Journal  (New  York),  vol.  10,  N.S.,  April  1881,  pp.  361-36a 

Literary  World  (Boston),  April  23,  1881. 

The  NaHon  (New  York),  September  16,  1881 ;  vol.  33,  pp.  220-221. 

Spectator,  June  3,  1882. 

Edinburgh  Review,  Jauutfly  1888  (''The  Works  of  Mr.  Ruskin")- 
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RUSKINIANA  (1890) 

In  IgdroiU,  the  Journal  qf  the  RuMkin  Beading  Guild,  for  1890,  a 
lai^  number  of  pagee  were  deroted  to  a  collection  of  Rualdn's  Letters, 
supplementary  to  Arrowe  qf  the  Chaee.  This  collection,  under  the  heading 
^'Ruskiniana,"  was  contained  in  Nos.  3  (March),  4  (April),  5  (May), 
6  (JuneX  7  (Jaly),  8  (August),  9  (September),  10  (October^  11  (Norember), 
12  (December);  vol.  L  pp.  81-87,  121-126,  169-176,  209-219,  249-2M, 
297-306,  345-360 ;  vol.  iL  pp.  11-17,  67-70,  97-106. 

The  collection  was  made  by  Mr.  Wedderbnm. 

The  collection  was  reprinted  by  Mr.  Wedderburn  with  additions  and 
notes  in  a  volume  with  the  following  title-page: — 

Ruskiniana.  |  Part  L  |  Letters  |  published  in,  and  collected  from  | 
various  sources,  |  and  mostly  reprinted  in  |  Igdraeii  1890.  |  Reprinted 
I  for  private  circulation  only.  |  1890. 

Royal  8vo,  pp.  viii.+119.  Half-title,  p.  i. ;  Title-page  (with  imprint  in 
centre  of  the  reverse— "  Printed  by  |  Haaell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Ld^  | 
London  and  Aylesbury"),  pp.  iii.-iv. ;  Editor's  Note,  p.  v.;  Fly-^tle  to 
Ptert  I.,  p.  vii. ;  Letters,  with  fly-title  to  each  division,  pp.  1-119.  At 
the  foot  of  p.  119  the  imprint  is  repeated  C  Printed  by  Haaell,  Watson, 
&  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury"). 

Issued  on  February  6,  1891,  in  thick  cream-coloured  paper  wrappers, 
lettered  upon  the  back,  ** Ruskiniana.  Pkrt  I. — Letters";  and  upon  the 
front  cover,  '' Ruskiniana.  |  Part  I."  Ten  copies  only  were  printed,  and 
the  book  is  thus  one  of  the  most  sought  after  of  Rusldn  rarities. 

The  Editor's  Note  is  as  follows:—  * 

"Tbii  part  of  Butkimcma  oonnats  of  letten  by  Mr.  Raskin,  flrrt  pnbUahed 
in  varioai  plaoas,  but  not  inolnded  in,  and  mostly  sabseqnenUv  to,  ^itoim  o/  ike 
Ckaoc  They  were  almost  all  reprinted  in  IgdraeU  daring  tbe  year  1800,  but 
in  this  editKNi  some  notes  have  oeen  added,  as  weU  as  one  or  two  letten  and 
passages,  not  given  in  IgdraeiL  This  reprint,  for  private  oircolatkiii  only,  was 
umited  to  ten  oopies. 

"CHBisncAS  1890.'* 

A  few  misprints,  errors  in  dates,  etc,  made  in  IgdrasU  and  AisMitiajM, 
have  been  corrected  in  the  present  edition :  see,  e.g.,  pp.  496,  553,  55& 

CONTENTS  OF  "  RU80NIANA,"  PART  I.  a«W) 
LetUm  to  VwriomM  Friende. 

1.1  To  James  Hogg,  Janoary  1884 :  by  J.  J. 

2.  To       .,         „      Febroary  1884 

3.  To  Samael  Rogers,  May  4 

4.  To       .,  ,.         April  1845 

5.  To       M  ,,         December  17,  1847 

6.  To       „  M        Joly  5.  1860 

7.  To       ..  „        Jane  28.  185S    . 

8.  To  Bliss  Mitford,  Good  Friday.  1868 
0.  To    ..         M  April  23.  1854      . 

10.  To    ..         ..  Ji&y  29.  1854 

U.  To    ..         ..  Aogost  7.  1864     . 

12.  To  Mn.  Hugh  MiUer,  April  9.  1867 

1  The  letters,  eto.,  are  here  numbered  for  oonrenienoe  of  reference. 
>  That  i%  in  the  volumes  of  this  edition  IXXXVh  and  XXXYU.)  oontalning 
Baskin*s  Letters  to  his  Friends. 
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AUTHOR^S    PREFACE 

[1880] 

Mt  good  £ditor  insists  that  this  book  must  have  an  Author's 
Preface ;  and  insists  further  that  it  shall  not  contain  compli- 
ments to  him  on  the  editorship.  I  must  leave,  therefore, 
any  readers  who  care  for  the  book,  and  comprehend  the 
trouble  that  has  been  spent  on  it,  to  pay  him  their  own 
compliments,  as  the  successive  service  of  his  notes  may  call 
for  them:  but  my  obedience  to  his  order,  not  in  itself 
easy  to  me,  doubles  the  difficulty  I  have  in  doing  what, 
nevertheless,  I  am  resolved  to  do, — ^pay,  that  is  to  say, 
several  extremely  fine  compliments  to  myself,  upon  the 
quality  of  the  text. 

For  of  course  I  have  read  none  of  these  letters  since 
they  were  first  printed:  of  half  of  them  I  had  forgotten 
the  contents,  of  some,  the  existence ;  all  come  fresh  to  me ; 
and  here  in  Rouen,  where  I  thought  nothing  could  possibly 
have  kept  me  from  drawing  all  I  could  of  the  remnants  of 
the  old  town,  I  find  myself,  instead,  l3ring  in  bed  in  the 
morning,  reading  these  remnants  of  my  old  self, — and  that 
with  much  contentment  and  thankful  applause. 

For  here  are  a  series  of  letters  ranging  over  a  period  of, 
broadly,  forty  years  of  my  life;^  most  of  them  written 
hastily,  and  all  in  hours  snatched  from  heavier  work:  and 
in  the  entire  mass  of  them  there  is  not  a  word  I  wish  to 
chaiige,  not  a  statement  I  have  to  retract,  and,  I  believe, 
few  pieces  of  advice,  which  the  reader  will  not  find  it  for 
his  good  to  act  upon. 

With    which   brief   preface   I    am,   for   my    own    part, 

1  [1840-1680  in  the  original  edition.] 
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content;  but  as  it  is  one  of  an  unusual  tenour,  and  may 
be  thought  by  some  of  my  friends,  and  all  my  foes,  more 
candid  than  graceful,  I  permit  myself  the  apologetic  egotism 
of  enforcing  one  or  two  of  the  points  in  which  I  find  these 
letters  so  well  worth — ^their  author's — treading. 

In  the  building  of  a  large  book,  there  are  always  places 
where  an  indulged  difiuseness  weakens  the  fSemcy,  and  pro- 
longed strain  subdues  the  energy:  when  we  have  time  to 
say  all  we  wish,  we  usually  wish  to  say  more  than  enough; 
and  there  are  few  subjects  we  can  have  the  pride  of 
exhausting,  without  wearying  the  listener.  But  all  these 
letters  were  written  with  fully  provoked  zeal,  under  strict 
allowance  of  space  and  time :  they  contain  the  choicest  and 
most  needfid  things  I  could  within  narrow  limits  say,  out 
of  many  contending  to  be  said;  expressed  with  deliberate 
precision;  and  recommended  by  the  best  art  I  had  in  illus- 
tration or  emphasis.  At  the  time  of  my  life  in  which  most 
of  them  were  composed,  I  was  fonder  of  metaphor,  and 
more  fertile  in  simile,  than  I  am  now;  and  I  employed 
both  with  franker  trust  in  the  reader's  intelligence.  Care- 
fully chosen,  they  are  always  a  powerful  means  of  concen- 
tration ;  and  I  could  then  dismiss  in  six  words,  '*  thistledown 
without  seeds,  and  bubbles  without  colour,"^  forms  of  art 
on  which  I  should  now  perhaps  spend  half  a  page  of  ana- 
Ijrtic  vituperation;  and  represent,  with  a  pleasant  accuracy 
which  my  best  methods  of  outline  and  exposition  could  now 
no  more  achieve,  the  entire  system  of  modem  plutocratic 
policy,  under  the  luckily  remembered  image  of  the  Arabian 
bridegroom,  bewitched  with  his  heels  uppermost.* 

It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  many  of  the  subjects 
handled  can  be  more  conveniently  treated  controversially, 
than  directly ;  the  answer  to  a  single  question  may  be  made 
clearer  than  a  statement  which  endeavours  to  anticipate 
many;  and  the  crystalline  vigour  of  a  truth  is  often  best 
seen  in  the  course  of  its  serene  collision  with  a  trembling 


»  [In  a 
«[Ina 


letter  now  printed  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  330.] 
a  letter  of  1866:  eee  in  this  edition,  VoL  XVII.  p.  623.] 
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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  471 

and  dissolving  fallacy.  But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  than 
any  such  accidental  ones  for  the  quality  of  tiiis  book.  Since 
the  letters  cost  me,  as  aforesaid,  much  trouble;  since  they 
interrupted  me  in  pleasant  work  which  was  usually  liable 
to  take  harm  by  interruption;  and  since  they  were  likely 
almost,  in  the  degree  of  their  force,  to  be  refused  by  the 
editors  of  the  adverse  journals,  I  never  was  tempted  into 
writing  a  word  for  the  public  press,  unless  concerning 
matters  which  I  had  much  at  heart  And  the  issue  is, 
therefore,  that  the  two  following  volumes  contain  very 
nearly  the  indices  of  everything  I  have  deeply  cared  for 
during  the  last  forty  years ;  while  not  a  few  of  their  political 
notices  relate  to  events  of  more  profoimd  historical  import- 
ance than  any  others  that  have  occurred  during  the  period 
they  cover;  and  it  has  not  been  an  imeventfiil  one. 

Nor  have  the  events  been  without  gravity;  the  greater, 
because  they  have  all  been  inconclusive.  Their  true  con- 
clusions are  perhaps  nearer  than  any  of  us  apprehend;  and 
the  part  I  may  be  forced  to  take  in  them,  though  I  am 
old, — perhaps  I  should  rather  say,  because  I  am  old, — will, 
as  far  as  I  can  either  judge  or  resolve,  be  not  merely 
literary. 

Whether  I  am  spared  to  put  into  act  anything  here 
designed  for  my  country's  help,  or  am  shielded  by  death 
from  the  sight  of  her  remediless  sorrow,  I  have  already 
done  for  her  as  much  service  as  she  has  will  to  receive, 
by  laying  before  her  facts  vital  to  her  existence,  and  im- 
alterable  by  her  power,  in  words  of  which  not  one  has 
been  warped  by  interest  nor  weakened  by  fear;*  and  which 
are  as  pure  from  selfish  passion  as  if  they  were  spoken 
already  out  of  another  world. 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Rouen,  Si.  Ftmun't  Da^,  1880.S 

1  [Compare  the  Prefiu^  to  voL  v.  of  Modem  Pamtert  (VoL  VII.  jb.  10).] 
*  September  26.    For  St  Flrmin,  see  Bible  qf  Atmeiu  (VoL  XXXlII.),  on  which 
book  liiiskin  was  now  engaged.] 
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EPILOGUE 

[1880] 

I  FIND  my  immitigable  Editor  insists  on  epilogue  as  well 
as  prologue  from  his  submissive  Author ;  which  would  have 
fretted  me  a  little,  since  the  last  letter  of  the  series^ 
appears  to  me  a  very  pretty  and  comprehensive  sum  of 
the  matters  in  the  book,  had  not  the  day  on  which,  as 
Fors  would  have  it,  I  am  to  write  its  last  line^  brought  to 
my  mind  something  of  importance  which  I  forgot  to  say 
in  the  preface ;  nor  will  it  perhaps  be  right  to  leave  wholly 
without  explanation  the  short  closing  letter  to  which  I 
have  just  rrferred. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  was  written  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Glasgow  students,  in 
answer  to  the  question  which  I  felt  to  be  wholly  irrelevant 
to  the  business  in  hand,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
answered  in  anything  like  official  terms  with  anything  short 
of  a  forenoon  s  wort  I  gave  the  answer,  therefore,  in  my 
own  terms,  not  in  the  least  petulant,  but  chosen  to  convey 
as  much  information  as  I  could  in  the  smallest  compass; 
and  canying  it  accurately  facetted  and  polished  on  the 
angles. 

For  instance,  I  never,  under  any  conditions  of  provoca- 
tion or  haste,  would  have  said  that  I  hated  Liberalism  as 
I  did  Mammon^  or  Belial,  or  Moloch.  I  chose  the  milder 
fiend  of  Ekron,  as  the  true  exponent  and  patron  of  Liberty, 
the  God  of  Flies ; '  and  if  my  Editor,  in  final  kindness,  can 
refer  the  reader  to  the  comparison  of  the  House-fly  and 

^  [See  now^  pp.  648-^549.] 

s  [2  Kings  i.  2 :  oompMe  Vol.  IV.  p.  191,  VoL  XXIL  p.  532,  VoL  XXV.  p.  46.] 
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House-dog,  in  (he,  and  not  I,  must  say  where  ^)  the  letter 
will  have  received  all  the  illustration  which  I  am  minded 
to  give  it  I  was  only  surprised  that  after  its  publicaticm, 
of  course  never  intended,  though  never  forbidden  by  me, 
it  passed  with  so  little  chall^ige,  and  was,  on  the  whole, 
understood  as  it  was  meant. 

The  more  important  matter  I  have  to  note  in  closing, 
is  the  security  given  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  many 
subjects  treated  of  in  these  letters,  in  consequence  of  the 
breadth  of  the  basis  on  which  the  reasoning  is  founded. 
The  multiplicity  of  subject,  and  opposite  directions  of  in- 
vestigation, which  have  so  often  been  alleged  against  me, 
as  if  sources  of  weakness,  are  in  reality,  as  the  multiplied 
buttresses  of  the  apse  of  Amiens,  as  secure  in  allied  result 
as  they  are  opposed  in  direction.  Whatever  (for  instance)  I 
have  urged  in  economy  has  ten  times  the  force  when  it  is 
remembered  to  have  been  pleaded  for  by  a  man  loving  the 
splendour,  and  advising  the  luxury  of  ages  which  overlaid 
their  towers  with  gold,  and  their  walls  with  ivory.  No 
man,  oftener  than  I,  has  had  cast  in  his  teeth  the  favourite 
adage  of  the  insolent  and  the  feeble — "  ne  sutor."  *  But  it 
has  always  been  forgotten  by  the  speakers  that,  although 
the  proverb  might  on  some  occasions  be  wisely  spoken  by 
an  artist  to  a  cobbler,  it  could  never  be  wisely  spoken  by  a 
cobbler  to  an  artist 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Amikns,  SL  Crispm't  Dmf,  1880* 

1  [See  The  CeHw  qf  Aglaia,  §§  74,  76  (Vol  XIX.  p.  123).] 
^  [See  above,  p.  256  ii.J 
•  [October  26.] 
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A  mSTORICAL  NOMENCLATURE  FOR  ENGLISH  GOTHIC 

[The  propoeed  nomenclature,  diseuified  in  the  letter,  sufficiently  appears  in  a 
note  idiich  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  finther  from  Venice  (October  19,  l&l)  on  the 
subject: — 

'' Looking  over  some  of  the  papers  you  hare  sent  me  in  your  last  letters, 
I  find  the  extract  from  the  jSuuder-^whieh  yon  sent,  and  I  glanced  at, 
merely  for  the  use  made  of  my  name-M»  be  a  ymrj  interesting  proposal 
by  Mr.  Garbott  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature  for  English 
dothio, — namely,  that  instead  of  detorifitha  names,  like  '  Perpendicmar,' 
'Lancet,'  *  Decorated,'  and  the  like,  it  should  receive  kiHancal  names, 
'Edwardian/  'LanoMtrian,'  etc,  to  fit  in  with  the  now  universally 
vsceived  'Nor&Mn/  'Saxon,'  'Tudor,'  and  the  old  classical  'Corinthian,' 
'Doric,'  'Ionic/ 

"  Ilie  innovation  I  think  admirable ;  it  will  make  all  nomenclature 
ooosistMit ;  and  will  be  a  great  help  to  people  in  connecting  styles  with 
natimial  character.  I  thererore  mean  to  asod  a  sinf^le  line  either  to  motrow 
or  next  day,  expronsing  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  proposal,  for  you 
to  aeiid  to  the  BmUUr — concurrence  1  mean  in  the  prmetple  of  tte 
proposal;  whether  'Bdwardkn'  or  'Lancastrian'  be  the  best  terms,  I 
do  not  take  on  me  to  decide." 

Ruskin^  fiither  didy  fbrwarded  the  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  BtHlder,  November  1, 
1861  (voL  iz.  p.  086) ;  it  was  reprinted  in  IpdraM,  December  1890,  vol.  iL  p.  97^ 
and  ti»nce  in  the  privately^issued  RmMi^na,  part  L,  1890,  p.  102  (No.  108).] 

2*0  ih$  Editor  of  the  ^'Bmlder'' 

▼naon  [October  1851]. 

In  yonr  number  fcr  4A  of  October,  there  is  a  proposal  by  Mr.  Garbett 
to  Introduce  a  hiatorfoal,  instead  of  descriptive  nomenclature,  fbr  English 
Gothic  The  discussion  to  which  it  roust  have  given  rise  will  proMtbly 
be  nearljr  over  by  the  time  you  receive  this;  but  I  should  be  g^  if 
700  woiud  permit  me,  though  thus  late,  to  express  in  your  columns  my 
entire  eoncurrtnoe  ia  Mr.  Garbett*s  views,  and  my  hope  that  his  suggestion 
namy  be  quickly  and  generally  acted  upon.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  names 
he  proposes  are  the  best  whi^  could  be  chosen,  but  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  principle  is  right,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  nomenclature  of  this 
kind  would  not  only  put  an  end  to  innumerable  vain  disputes  and  harm* 
fill  obscurities  of  expression^  but  help  the  general  public  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  relation  of  art  to  the  poUtical  circumstances  of  nations. 

I   see    there    is    fiiult    founds  in    the   same    paper,  with    ny   way  of 
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talking  of  Ofden.^  I  will  render  reason  for  this  elsewhere,  having  time 
at  present  onlj  to  fulfil  a  neglected  duty  towards  another  of  jour  corre- 
spondents. Several  numths  ago,^  some. plumber  or  glasier'  was  trying,  in 
your  columns,  to  defend  the  modem  practices  of  marblinff,  graining,  and 
such  other  lying  ornamentation,  from  what  I  had  alleged  against  them, 
when  one  of  the  ablest  of  your  correspondents  took  up  the  good  cause 
and  answered  him  so  thoroughly,  handling  several  parts  of  tiie  subject 
much  better  than  I  had  been  able  to  do,  that  I  have  ever  since 
had  it  in  my  mind  to  request  you  to  convey  my  thanks  to  him  for  his 
defence,  not  of  me  or  my  sayings,  but  of  most  important  truth.  I  have 
not  your  paper  by  me  here,  and  cannot,  therefore,  say  in  what  numbers 
the  discussion  appeared;  but  your  readers  will  probably  remember  it,  or, 
if  not,  will  find  it  worth  the  trouble  of  a  little  search. 

J.   RUSKIN. 


"THE  ANIMALS  OF  SCRIPTURE'^ 

[The  foil  title  of  the  book,  dealt  with  hi  this  letter  and  review,  is  TVswi^f 
Phoiographi;  being  iihutraiiUnt  qf  8cHptur$,  By  an  Animmi  P^kUer;  with  Aotet 
by  a  NaJturaUtt.  Imperial  4to.  Edinboigh:  Constable,  1864.  The  work  was  re- 
printed, with  engravings  of  the  photomphs,  in  Qood  Wardi  for  1861 ;  and  a  new 
edition  (revised)  appeared  in  1886  under  the  title  Bible  Beaete  and  Birde:  c  New 
Bditianqf^^Biueiraiianeqf  SeHjdure  by  an  Ammai  Painter"  This  new  edition  omitted 
two  of  the  original  iUustrations  (adding  four  others)  and  the  Natoraltsf  s  Notes.  The 
'^animal  painter"  was  Mrs.  Hugh  Blaekbum  (n^  Jemima  WedderhumX  named  in 
Prmterita^  u.  §  208.  An  account  of  her  lifo  and  work  is  given  in  voL  iL  pp.  894- 
408  of  £Uen  C.  Ckyton's  BnyUeh  I^maie  Attieie  (1876).  Ilie  ''Naturalist'^ (chosen 
by  the  publisher)  was  James  Wilson,  a  brother  of  ''Christopher  North."] 


1  [Mr.  Garbett,  in  the  paper  referred  to  by  Roskin  (Builder,  1851,  p  619),  had 
said :  "  I  submit  that  the  aneients  followed  the  right  method  of  nomenclature  for 
our  art,  in  naming  their  styles  of  it,  Corinthian,  Ionic,  etc,  which  the  shallow 
conceit  of  modems  has  affected  to  improve  into  'Foliaged,'  'Voluted,'  'Massy- 
Capitalled,'  etc,  as  if  their  difiereuces  consisted  in  this  or  that  number  being  deco- 
rated thus  or  thus.  Any  one  wil^  the  smallest  perception  of  the  wonderful 
completeness,  all-pervadinR  character,  and  immisdhihty  of  Uie  different  Grecian 
orders,  must  he  astounded  to  see  so  true  an  amateur  as  Rusldn  treatiiur  them  as 
if  all  their  difference  resided  in  tiieir  capitids."  For  Ruskin's  dassincation  of 
orders  according  to  their  cafMtals,  see  Sttmee  qf  Vemicey  roL  L  (YoL  DL  pp.  141 
(§  Id),  379-880,  426).  He  reasoned  further  of  the  matter  hi  the  snoceedii^ 
volumes :  see,  e.^.,  VoL  X.  p.  291  n.,  VoL  XL  p.  119.1 

>  [The  reference  is  to  an  account,  in  the  Builder  of  January  18,  1851  (voL  is. 
pp.  40,  41),  of  a  paper  hy  Mr.  William  BaUantine  "On  Ornamental  Art  as  appli- 
cahle  to  the  intenial  decoration  of  houses,"  in  which  he  defended  "  the  system  of 
painting  in  imitatiou  of  woods  and  marhles  which  a  recent  high  authmity  had 
condemned."  The  reference  is  to  Seven  Lampe,  VoL  VUL  pp.  75  eeq.  Mr. 
BaUantine  was  answered  in  the  Builder  of  Fehruary  1  (pp.  71-72)  in  a  mer,  in 
defence  of  Ruskin,  signed  "  Calotect"  A  r^inder  from  Mr.  BaUantine  (February  8, 
p.  93)  closed  the  discussion.] 

*  [Here  the  editor  of  the  Builder  appended  the  foUowing  footnote  :— 

"  Mr.  BaUantine  and  Uiose  who  know  him  weU  wiU,  we  have  no  donht, 
excuse  us  fer  aUowinsr  Mr.  Ruddn  to  choose  his  own  mode  of  expres- 
sion.—En."] 
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1.  A  LETTER  TO  THE  ARTIST  i  rjQ^^ 

Dear  Mrs.  Blackburn^ — I  have  your  book^  and  am  much  pleased  with 
it.  It  is  very  impressive^  and  in  many  respects  delightfully  original.  I  like 
Jezebel^  better  than  I  expected — only  she  needn't  have  had  quite  such  a 
broad  foot — and  I  like  Pharaoh's  frowning  at  the  sea — and  I  like  the  little 
girl  who  don't  like  Frogs — and  I  like  Lazarus  (perhaps  the  best  of  all), 
and  I  like  the  ape  talking  to  the  peacock  about  his  tail^  and  I  like  in- 
tensely the  swallow  and  the  stork. 

But  how  in  the  world  could  you  poke  the  best-beloved  Ass  into  the 
stable  with  the  Ox?  Of  all  the  beasts,  she  should  have  been  first  You 
should  have  put  her  with  her  colt  at  the  meeting  of  the  two  ways.  And 
how  in  the  world  could  you  miss  the  Serpent? 

Bill  with  his  sticks  is  delightful.'  I  had  not  caught  the  idea  of  the 
crown  of  thorns.  I  wish  you  had  written  the  illustrations  yourself-— you 
know  the  printer  would  have  put  the  spelling  to  rights.  I  cannot  get  you 
inventive  people  to  explain  your  own  notions  in  a  plain  way  to  the  public. 

I  am  writing  something  about  the  book.    Would  you  ask  your  publisher 

No:  I'll  manage  it  myself.     Best  regards  to  your  husband. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

«.  A  REVIEW*  J3^ 

Among  the  various  illustrated  works  which  usually  grace  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  has  appeared  one  which,  though  of  graver  and  less  attractive 
character  than  its  companions,  is  likely  to  occupy  a  more  permanent  place 
on  the  library  shelves.  We  allude  to  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  by  an  Animal 
Paintery  a  wcnrk  which,  whatever  its  &ults  or  weaknesses,  shows  at  least 
a  singular  power  of  giving  reality  and  interest  to  scenes  which  are  apt  to 
be  but  feebly,  if  at  all,  brought  before  the  mental  vision,  in  consequence 
of  our  &miliarity  with  the  words  which  describe  them.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  itself  sufficientlv  original.  The  animals  are  throughout  principal, 
and  the  pathos  or  moral  of  the  passage  to  be  illustrated  is  developed  from 
these  apparentlv  subordinate  parts  in  it  Thus  the  luxury  and  idolatry  of 
the  reign  of  Solomon  are  hinted  behind  a  group  of  ''apes  and  peacocks";^ 
the  Deluge  is  subordinate  to  the  dove ;  and  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  at 
Gennesareth  to  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine. 

1  [This  letter  was  first  printed  in  BngUsh  Female  Artists,  1876,  pp.  403-404;  it 
was  reprinted  on  p.  vii.  of  Bible  Beasts  and  Birds,  1886.  A  few  corrections  (from 
the  original  letter)  have  been  made  in  the  present  text.] 

'  [A  picture  (No.  10  in  ed.  1)  illustrating  the  words,  "In  the  portion  of  Jezreel 
shall  dogs  eat  or  the  flesh  of  Jesebel.'^  The  following  references  are  to  Plates  6, 
6,  20.  9,  14,  15.] 

s  [The  reference  is  to  Plate  3  (the  ram  caught  in  a  thicket),  in  which  is  a  lad 
(for  which  one  of  Mrs.  Blackburn's  sons  stood  model)  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks, 
while  the  thorny  thicket  in  which  the  ram  is  caught  is  drawn  so  as  to  suggest  the 
crown  of  thorns.] 

^  [From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  January  20^  1856.  Reprinted  in  the  Evening 
Journal,  January  22 ;  and  in  Arroms  (^  the  Ohaee,  1880,  voL  ii.  pp.  250-263.] 

*  [1  Kings  z.  22.] 

XXXIV.  2  H 
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In  genermly  to  approach  an  object  from  a  new  point  of  riew  is  to  place 
it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  perhaps  the  rery  strangeness  of  the  treatment  in 
some  cases  renders  the  subject  more  impressive  than  it  could  have  been 
made  by  any  more  regular  method  of  conception.  But,  at  all  events, 
supposing  the  studies  of  the  artist  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  animals, 
and  her  power  to  lie  principally  in  seising  their  character,  she  is  to  be 
thanked  for  filling  her  sketches  of  the  inferior  creatures  with  so  much 
depth  of  meaning,  and  rendering  the  delineation  even  of  an  ape,  or  a 
swallow,  suggestive  of  the  most  solemn  trains  of  thought. 

^As  so  suggestive,  without  pretence  or  formalism,  these  drawings  deserve 
a  place  of  peculiar  honour  in  the  libraries  of  the  young,  while  there  are 
also  some  qualities  in  them  which  fit  them  for  companionship  with  more 
elaborate  works  of  art  The  subject  of  ''Lazarus"  is  treated  with  a 
courage  and  tenderness  which  say  much  for  the  painter's  imagination, 
and  more  for  her  heart;  and  the  waste  of  waters  above  which  the  raven 
hovers  is  expressed,  though  rudely,  yet  in  a  way  which  tells  of  many  an 
hour  spent  in  watching  the  play  of  the  evening  light  upon  the  movement 
of  the  wearied  sea.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  compositions  are  weakened 
by  a  very  visible  contempt,  if  not  ignorance,  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  harmonies  of  shade,  as  well  as  by  a  painful  deficiency  in  the  drawing. 
Still  there  is  a  life  and  sincerity  in  them  which  are  amons  the  rarest 
qualities  in  art;  and  one  characteristic,  very  remarkable  in  the  works  of 
a  person  described  in  the  text  (we  doubt  not,  much  against  her  will)  as 
an  ''accomplished  lady"^ — we  mean  the  peculiar  tendency  to  conceptions 
of  fearfulness,  or  horror,  rather  than  of  beauty.  The  camel^  for  instance, 
might,  we  should  have  thought,  as  easily,  and  to  many  persons  much  more 
pleasingly,  have  illustrated  the  meeting  of  Rebekah  with  the  servant  ot 
Abraham,  as  the  desolation  of  Rabbah ;  and  the  d<^  might  as  gracefully 
have  been  brought  forward  to  remind  us  of  the  words  of  the  Syro-Phoenidan 
woman,  as  to  increase  the  horror  of  the  death  of  Jesebel.^  There  are 
curious  evidences  of  a  similar  disposition  in  some  of  the  other  plates; 
and  while  it  appears  to  us  indicative  of  the  strength  of  a  mind  of  no 
common  order,  we  would  caution  the  fair  artist  against  permitting  it  to 
appear  too  frequently.  It  renders  the  series  of  drawings  in  some  d^^ree 
repulsive  to  many  persons,  and  even  by  those  who  can  sympathise  with  it, 
n^ght  sometimes  be  suspected  of  having  its  root  in  a  subUme  kind  of 
affectation. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  studies  as  drawings.  They  are,  in  &ct,  as 
good,  being  photographic  &csimiles  of  the  original  sketches.  The  text  is 
copious,  and  useful  as  an  elucidation  of  the  natural  history  of  Scripture. 


EDINBURGH  CASTLE 

[This  and  the  following  letter  were  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  IFtlSiieir 
(Edmburgh),  in  which  paper  they  appeared  on  September  16  and  30,  1857.  Re- 
printed in  ArrotM  qf  the  Uhaee,  voL  i.  pp.  214-216,  217-222,] 


*  riD  the  ''Prefetch  Note"  signed  ''J.  W."] 


Por  the  Bible  rererenoes  here,  see  Genesis  xziv» ;  2  Samuel  xi.,  xii. ;  Mark 
viL  26;  2  Kings  ix.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  "  WUmu" 


(0 


DuNBAB^  \4th  September,  1857. 


My  dear  Sir, — As  I  was  leaving  Edinburgh  this  morning,^  I  heard  a 
report  which  gave  me  more  concern  than  I  can  easily  express,  and  very 
suffideutly  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  my  drive  here.  If  there  be  no  truth 
in  the  said  report,  of  course  take  no  notice  of  this  letter;  but  if  there 
be  real  grounds  for  my  fears,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  space  in  your 
columns  for  a  few  words  on  the  subject. 

The  whisper — I  hope  I  may  say,  the  calumny — ^regarded  certain  pro- 
ceedings which  are  taldng  place  at  the  Castle.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
architect's  intention  to  cut  down  into  the  brow  of  the  Castle  rock,  in  order 
to  afford  secure  foundation  for  some  new  buildings.^ 

Now,  the  Castle  rock  of  Edinburgh  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  simply  the 
noblest  in  Scotland  conveniently  approachable  by  any  creatures  but  sea-gulls 
or  peewits.  Ailsa  and  the  Bass  are  of  course  more  wonderful;  and,  I 
suppose,  in  the  West  Highlands  there  are  masses  of  crag  more  wild  and 
fantastic;  but  people  only  go  to  see  these  once  or  twice  in  their  lives, 
while  the  Castle  Rock  has  a  daily  influence  in  forming  the  taste,  or 
kindling  the  imagination,  of  every  promising  youth  in  Edinburgh.  Even 
irrespectively  of  its  position,  it  is  a  mass  of  singular  importance  among 
the  rocks  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  among  your  mountains  a 
**  craig "  of  so  definite  a  form,  and  on  so  magnificent  a  scale.  Among  the 
central  lulls  of  Scotland,  from  Ben  Wyvis  to  the  Liammermuirs,  I  know 
of  none  comparable  to  it;  while,  besides  being  bold  and  vast,  its  bars  of 
basalt  are  so  nobly  arranged,  and  form  a  series  of  curves  at  once  so 
majestic  and  harmonious,  from  the  turf  at  their  base  to  the  roots  of  the 
bastions,  that,  as  long  as  your  artists  have  that  crag  to  study,  I  do  not 
see  that  they  need  casts  from  Michael  Angelo,  or  any  one  else,  to  teach 
them  the  laws  of  composition  or  the  sources  of  sublimity. 

But  if  you  once  cut  into  the  brow  of  it,  all  is  over.  Disturb,  in  any 
single  point,  the  simple  lines  in  which  the  Mralls  now  advance  and  recede 
opon  ^e  tufted  grass  of  its  summit,  and  you  may  as  well  make  a  quarry 
of  it  at  once,  and  blast  away  rock,  Castle,  and  all.  It  admits  of  some 
question  whether  the  changes  made  in  the  architecture  of  your  city  of  late 
years  are  in  every  case  improvements;  but  very  certainly  you  cannot  im- 
prove the  architecture  of  your  volcanic  crags  by  any  explosive  retouches. 
And  your  error  will  be  wholly  irremediable.  You  may  restore  Trinity 
Chapel,'  or  repudiate  its  restoration,  at  your  pleasure,  but  there  will  be  no 
need  to  repudiate  restoration  of  the  Castle  rock.  You  cannot  re-hce  nor 
re-rivet  that,  nor  order  another  in  a  ''similar  style."    It  is  a  dangerous 

^  [For  Raskin's  tour  in  Scotland  in  1867>  see  Vol.  ViL  p.  xxv.,  and  PraterUa, 
nl  I  11.] 

*  [A  new  armoury  was  to  be  added  to  the  Castle.] 

*  iThe  refsrence  is  to  Trinity  College  Church,  one  of  the  parish  churches  of 
Edinbarffh  since  the  Reformation,  a  fine  building  of  late  Gothic  founded  by  Mary 
of  Gueldres,  widow  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  in  1462.  It  had  been  palled  down 
in  1846  to  make  way  for  the  North  British  Railway.  After  much  discussion,  and 
long  legal  proceedings,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1871-1872,  part  of  the  old  being  incor- 
porated in  the  new  cnurch.] 
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kind  of  engraving  which  you  practise  on  so  large  a  jewel.  But  I  trust  I 
am  wasting  my  time  in  writing  of  this:  I  cannot  believe  the  report^  nor 
think  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh^  usually  so  proud  of  their  city,  are  yet 
so  unaware  of  what  constitutes  its  chief  nobleness,  and  so  utterly  careless 
of  the  very  features  of  its  scenery,  which  have  been  the  means  of  the 
highest  and  purest  education  to  their  greatest  men,  as  to  allow  this  rock 
to  be  touched.  If  the  works  are  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  wall,  no 
harm  will  be  done;  but  let  a  single  buttress,  or  a  single  deft,  encumber 
or  divide  its  outer  brow,  and  there  is  not  a  man  of  sensibility  or  sense  in 
Edinburgh  who  will  not  blush  and  grieve  for  it  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Believe  me,  mj  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

(«) 

Pbnuth,  27th  September  [1B67]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  see  by  some  remarks  in  the  Lkeraty  Gazette^  on  the 
letter  of  mine  to  which  you  gave  a  place  in  your  columns  of  the  l6th, 
that  the  design  of  the  proposed  additions  to  Edinburgh  Castle  is  receiving 
really  serious  consideration.  Perhaps,  therefore,  a  few  words  respecting  the 
popular  but  usually  unprofitable  business  of  castle-building  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  your  readers.  We  are  often  a  little  confused  in  our  ideas  re- 
specting the  nature  of  a  castle — properly  so  called.  A  ''  castle  "  is  a  forti- 
fied dwelling-house  containing  accommodation  for  as  many  retainers  as  are 
needed  completely  to  defend  its  position.  A  **  fortress  "  is  a  fortified  military 
position,  generally  understood  to  be  extensive  enough  to  contain  large  bodies 
of  troops.  And  a  ''citadel,"  a  fortified  military  position  connect^  with  a 
fortified  town,  and  capable  of  holding  out  even  if  the  town  were  taken. 

It  is  as  well  to  be  clear  on  these  points :  for  certain  conditions  ci  archi- 
tecture are  applicable  and  beautiful  in  each  case,  according  to  the  use  and 
character  of  the  building  ;  and  certain  other  conditions  are  in  like  manner  in- 
applicable and  Ugly,  because  contrary  to  its  character,  and  unhelpful  to  its  use. 

Now  this  helpfulness  and  unhelpfulness  in  architectural  features  depends, 
of  course,  primarily  on  the  military  practice  of  the  time;  so  that  forms 
which  were  grand,  because  rational,  before  gunpowder  was  invented,  arc 
ignoble,  because  ridiculous,  in  days  of  shell  and  shot.  The  very  idea  and 
possibility  of  the  castle  proper  have  passed  away  with  the  arms  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  man's  house  might  be  defended  by  his  servants  against  a 
troop  of  cavalry,  if  its  doors  were  solid  and  its  battlements  pierced.  But 
it  cannot  be  defended  against  a  couple  of  field-pieces,  whatever  the  thick- 
ness of  its  oak,  or  number  of  its  arrow-slits. 

I  regret,  as  much  as  any  one  can  regret,  the  loss  of  castellated  archi- 
tecture properly  so  called.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  or  interesting  than 
the  true  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  castle,  when  built  in  a  difficult 
position,  its  builder  taking  advantage  of  every  inch  of  ground  to  gain  more 
room,  and  of  every  irregularity  of  surface  for  purposes  of  outlook  and 
defence ;  so  that  the  castle  sate  its  rock  as  a  strong  rider  sits  his  horse, — 

*  [The  Literary  Gazette  of  September  26,  1867,  after  quoting  a  great  part  of 
the  previous  letter,  stated  that  the  new  armoury  was  not  to  be  built  without  all 
due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  rock,  and  that  there  was  therefbre  no  real 
cause  tor  alarm.] 
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fitting  its  limbs  to  eyerj  writhe  of  the  flint  beneath  it ;  and  fringing  the 
mountain  promontory  far  into  the  sky  with  the  wild  crests  of  its  fantastic 
battlements.  Of  such  castles  we  can  see  no  more ;  and  it  is  just  because 
I  know  them  well  and  love  them  deeply  that  I  say  so.  I  know  that  their 
power  and  dignity  consists,  just  as  a  soldier's  consists,  in  their  knowing 
and  doing  their  work  thoroughly;  in  their  being  advanced  on  edge  or 
lifted  on  peak  of  crag,  not  for  show  nor  pride,  but  for  due  guard  and 
outlook;  a!nd  that  all  their  beautiful  irregularities  and  apparent  caprices 
of  form  are  in  reality  their  fulfilments  of  need,  made  beautiful  by  their 
compelled  association  with  the  wild  strength  and  grace  of  the  natural 
rock.  All  attempts  to  imitate  them  now  are  useless, — mere  girl's  play. 
Mind,  I  like  girl's  play,  and  child's  play,  in  its  place,  but  not  in  the 
planning  of  military  buildings.  Child's  play  in  many  cases  is  the  truest 
wisdom.  I  accept  to  the  full  the  truth  of  those  verses  of  Wordsworth's  ^ 
beginning: — 

''Who  fonoied  what  a  pretty  sight 

This  rook  would  be,  if  edged  around 

With  living  snowdrops? — circlet  bright  I 

How  fflorious  to  this  orchard  ground! 

Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child?"  etc. 

But  I  cannot  apply  the  same  principles  to  more  serious  matters,  and 
vary  the  reading  of  the  verses  into  application  to  the  works  on  Edinburgh 
Castle,,  thus: — 

''Who  fimcied  what  a  pretty  sight 
This  rock  would  be,  u  edged  around 
With  tiny  turrets,  pierced  and  light. 
How  glorious  to  this  warlike  ground  ! " 

Therefore,  though  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  have  got  to  do  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  certain  the  only  right  way 
to  do  it  is  the  plain  way.  Build  what  is  needed, — chape),  barracks,  or 
dwelling-house, — in  the  best  places,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  of  dark 
stone,  and  bomb-proof,  keeping  them  low,  and  within  the  existing  line 
of  ramparts.  This  is  the  rational  thing  to  do;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  will  find  it  in  the  end  the  picturesque  thing.  It  would  be  so 
under  any  circumstances ;  but  it  is  especially  so  in  this  instance ;  for  the 
grandeur  of  Edinburgh  Castle  depends  eminently  on  the  great,  unbroken, 
yet  beautiftiUy  varied  parabolic  curve  in  which  it  descends  from  the  Round 
Tower  on  the  Castle  Hill  to  the  terminating  piece  of  impendent  precipice 
on  the  north.  It  is  the  last  grand  feature  of  Edinburgh  left  as  yet  un- 
injured. You  have  filled  up  your  valley  with  a  large  chimney,  a  Mound, 
and  an  Institution;  broken  in  upon  the  Old  Town  with  a  Bank,  a  Col- 
lege, and  several  fires;   dwarfed  the  whole  of  Princes  Street  by  the  Scott 

*  ["Poems  of  the  Fancy,"  xiv.  (1803).  The  quotation  omits  two  lines  after  the 
fourth: — 

"Who  loved  the  little  rock,  and  set 
Upon  its  head  this  coronet?" 

The  second  stanza  then  begins,  "Was  it  the  humour  of  a  child?"  etc.  For  other 
references  to  the  poem,  see  above,  p.  323.] 
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Monument;  and  cut  Arthur's  Seat  in  half  by  the  Queen's  Drive.^  It  only 
remains  for  you  to  spoil  the  curve  of  your  Castle^  and  your  iUustratlons 
of  the  artistic  principle  of  breadth  will  be  complete. 

It  may  appear  at  first  that  I  depart  from  the  rule  of  usefulness  I  have 
proposed,  in  entreating  for  the  confinement  of  all  buildings  undertaken 
within  the  existing  ramparts,  in  order  to  preserve  the  contour  of  the  out- 
side rock.  But  I  presume  that  in  the  present  state  of  military  science, 
and  of  European  pohtics,  Edinburgh  Castle  is  not  a  very  important  military 
position;  and  that  to  make  it  a  serviceable  fortress  or  citadel,  many 
additional  works  would  be  required,  seriously  interfering  with  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Town,  and  with  the  arrangements 
of  the  Railroad  Company.  And,  as  long  as  these  subordinate  works  are 
not  carried  out,  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  destroying  your  beautiful  rock, 
merely  to  bring  another  gun  to  bear,  or  give  accommodation  to  another 
company.  But  I  both  see,  and  would  earnestly  endeavour  to  advocate,  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  architecture  of  the  building  within  those  ramparts 
masculine  and  simple  in  style,  and  of  not  allowing  a  mistaken  conception 
of  picturesqueness  to  make  a  noble  fortress  look  like  a  child's  toy. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

THE  SALE  OF  MR.  WINDUS'S  PICTURES 

[From  the  TVmef,  March  29,  1859.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaeey  voL  IL 
p.  27a  The  sale  was  at  Christie's  on  March  26,  1859.  For  Mr.  Windos,  see 
VoL  I.  p.  234  n.,  and  Praterita,  ii.  §  11.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '<  TwOsm" 

Denmark  Hill^  March  28  [1869]. 

Sir, — Will  you  oblige  me  by  correcting  an  error  in  your  account  given 

this  morning  of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Windus's  pictures  on  Saturday,  in  which 

the  purchase  of  Mr.  Millais's  picture  "  Pot  Pourri "  ^  is  attributed  to  me  ? 

I  neither  purchased  Mr.  Millais's  picture,  nor  any  other  picture  at  that  sale. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

COVENTRY  PATMORE'S  ** FAITHFUL  FOR  EVER** 

[From  the  Critic^  October  27,  1860.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chaoe,  voL  iL 
pp.  243-247;  and  in  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  qf  Coventry  Patmore^  by  Basil 
Champneys,  1900,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280-282.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Critic" 

Denmark  Hill  [Oetoberf  I860]. 
Sir, — I  do  not  doubt,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  general  tone 
of  the  criticisms  in  your  columns,  that,  in  candour  and  courtesy,  you  will 

*  [For  other  references,  see—to  "the  Mound,"  Vol.  XII.  p.  64;  to  the  Instita- 
tion,  Vol.  XII.  p.  47 ;  to  the  College,  Vol.  IX.  p.  249 ;  to  Scotf s  monument. 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  465 ;  and  to  Arthur's  Seat,  Vol.  I.  pp.  258-269.] 

•  [Painted  in  1856  (see  U/e  and  Letters  qf  MUlais,  vol.  i.  p.  806) ;  afterwards 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  G.  Boyce.] 
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allow  me  to  enter  protest,  bearing  such  worth  as  private  opinion  may, 
against  the  estimate  expressed  in  your  last  number  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
C.  Patmore's  new  poem.^  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  read  it  hastily ; 
and  that  you  have  taken  such  view  of  it  as  on  a  first  reading  almost  every 
reader  of  good  but  impatient  judgment  would  be  but  too  apt  to  concur 
with  you  in  adopting— one,  nevertheless,  which,  if  you  examine  the  poem 
with  care,  you  will,  I  think,  both  for  yonr  readers'  sake  and  Mr.  Patmore's, 
regret  having  expressed  so  decidedly. 

The  poem  is,  to  the  best  of  my  perception  and  belief,  a  singularly 
perfect  piece  of  art ;  containing,  as  all  good  art  does,  many  very  curious 
shortcomings  (to  appearance),  and  places  of  rest,  or  of  dead  colour,  or 
of  intended  harshness,  which,  if  they  are  seen  or  quoted  without  the  parts 
<)f  the  piece  to  which  they  relate,  are  of  course  absurd  enough,  precisely 
as  the  discords  in  a  fine  piece  of  music  would  be  if  you  played  them 
without  their  resolutions.  You  have  quoted  separately  Mr.  Patmore's  dis- 
cords ;  you  might  by  the  same  system  of  examination  have  made  Mozart 
or  Mendelssohn  appear  to  be  no  musicians,  as  you  have  probably  convinced 
yonr  quick  readers  that  Mr.  Patmore  is  no  poet. 

I  will  not  beg  of  you  so  much  space  as  would  be  necessary  to  analyse 
the  poem,  but  I  hope  you  will  let  me — once  for  all — protest  against  the 
method  of  criticism  which  assumes  that  entire  familiarity  and  simplicity 
in  certain  portions  of  a  great  work  destroy  its  dignity.  Simple  things 
ought  to  be  simply  said,  and  truly  poetical  diction  is  noUiing  more  nor  less 
than  right  diction;  the  incident  being  itself  poetical  or  not,  according  to 
its  relations  and  the  feelings  which  it  is  intended  to  manifest — not  accord- 
ing to  its  own  nature  merely.  To  take  a  single  instance  out  of  Homer 
bearing  on  that  same  simple  household  work  which  you  are  so  shocked  at 
Mr.  Patmore's  taking  notice  of.  Homer  describes  the  business  of  a  fiunily 
washing,  when  it  comes  into  his  poem,  in  the  most  accurate  terms  he  can 
find.  "They  took  the  clothes  in  their  hands;  and  poured  on  the  clean 
water;  and  trod  theia  in  trenches  thoroughly,  trying  who  could  do  it 
best;  and  when  they  had  washed  them  and  got  off  all  the  dirt,  they 
spread  them  out  on  the  sea  beach,  where  the  sea  had  blanched  the  shingle 
cleanest."  « 

^  [Faithful  for  Ever,  1860.    Re-issued  m  1863  as  Part  II.  Book  i.  of  The  Angel 
in  the  House,    The  tone  of  the  criticism  is  sufficiently  explained  in  this  letter.] 
'  [See  Homer,  Odyseey,  vi.  91 : — 

EXfuiTa.  x^P^^  iXorro  xal  4<r^6p€w  lUktuf  CSta^ 
ZTtifie»  i'iw  fi60poiffi  BoCk  fpt8a  vpo^povffou 
AMp  hr^  rXOwdf  re  icdBripdw  re  ^dra  vdrrta, 
"R^lift  irinxffvf  Tapd  $ti^  dX^,  Ijx^  AAfiXi^ra 
A(tiP)ryaf  wvrl  x^P^^  dvorXdreo-icc  $d>Meffa. 

The  verse  translation  of  this  passage  given  in  the  letter  is  from  Pope's  Odyeeey, 

The  lines  in  FaithfiUfor  Ever,  particalarly  alluded  to  as  having  been  oondemned 
by  the  Critic,  were  those  here  italicized  in  tne  foUowing  passage : — 

^'For  your  sake  I  am  glad  to  hear 
You  sail  so  soon.    /  send  you,  Dear, 
A  trifling  present ;  and  will  supply 
Your  StUi^ry  costs.     You  have  to  buy 
Almost  an  ou^  for  this  cruise! 
But  many  are  good  enough  to  use 
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These  are  the  terms  in  which  the  great  poet  explains  the  matter.  The 
less  poet^ — or,  rather^  man  of  modem  wit  and  breedings  without  superior 
poetical  power — thus  puts  the  afiair  into  dignified  language: 

''Then  emulous  the  royal  rohee  they  lave, 
And  plunge  the  vestures  in  the  cleansing  wave. 
(The  vestures  cleansed  o'erspread  the  shellv  sand, 
Their  snowy  lustre  whitens  all  the  strand.}" 

Now,  to  my  mind.  Homer's  language  is  by  far  the  most  poetical  of  the 
two — is,  in  fact,  the  only  poetical  language  possible  in  the  matter.  Whether 
it  was  desirable  to  give  any  account  of  this,  or  anything  else,  depends 
wholly  on  the  relation  of  the  passage  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  you 
could  only  show  Mr.  Patmore's  glance  into  the  servant's  room  to  be  ridicu- 
lous by  proving  the  mother's  mind,  which  it  illustrates,  to  be  ridiculous. 
Similarly,  if  you  were  to  take  one  of  Mr.  George  Richmond's  perfectest 
modem  portraits,^  and  give  a  little  separate  engraving  of  a  bit  of  the  neck* 
tie  or  coat-lappet,  you  might  easily  demonstrate  a  very  prosaic  character 
either  in  the  riband-end  or  the  button-hole.  But  the  only  real  question 
respecting  them  is  their  relation  to  the  face,  and  the  degree  in  which 
they  help  to  express  the  character  of  the  wearer.  What  the  real  relations 
of  the  parts  are  in  the  poem  in  question  only  a  thoughtful  and  sensitive 
reader  will  discover.  The  poem  is  not  meant  for  a  song,  or  calculated 
for  an  hour's  amusement ;  it  is,  as  I  said,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  a 
finished  and  tender  work  of  very  noble  art.  Whatever  on  this  head  may 
be  the  final  judgment  of  the  public,  I  am  bound,  for  my  own  part,  to 
express  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Patmore,  as  one  of  my  severest  models  and 
tutors  in  use  of  English,  and  my  respect  for  him  as  one  of  the  truest  and 
tenderest  thinkers  who  have  ever  illustrated  the  most  important,  because 
commonest,  states  of  noble  human  life.^ 

I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  etc., 

J.    RUSKIN. 

ART-TEACHING  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 

[This  letter  was  originally  addressed  to  an  artist,  Mr.  Williams  (of  Southamp- 
ton), and  was  then  printed,  some  years  later,  in  Nature  and  Art,  December  1, 
1866.    Reprinted  in  Arroute  qf  the  Chace,  vol  i.  p.  50.] 

Denmark  Hill,  November  I860. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiluaiis, — I  like  your  plan  of  teaching  by  letter  exceed- 
ingly: and  not  only  so,  but  have  myself  adopted  it  largely,  with  the  help 

Agairiy  among  the  thinge  you  send 
To  give  away.    My  maid  shall  mend 
And  let  you  have  them  back.     Adieu ! 
Tell  me  of  all  you  see  and  do. 
I  know,  thank  God,  whatever  it  be. 
Twill  need  no  veil  'twixt  you  and  me." 

Faitltful  for  Ever,  p.  17,  II.  "Mrs.  Graham  to  Frederick,"  her  sailor  son.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  George  Richmond's  portraits,  see  Vol.  XIv.  pp.  18, 

217.  218.] 

*  [Compare  Seeame  and  LUiee,  §  66  (Vol.  XVIU.  p.  120).] 
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of  an  intelligent  under-master,^  whose  operations,  however,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with,  jou  will  much  facilitate,  if  you  can  bring  this  literary  way 
of  teaching  into  more  accepted  practice.  I  wish  we  had  more  drawing* 
masters  who  were  able  to  give  instruction  definite  enough  to  be  expressed 
in  writing:  many  can  teach  nothing  but  a  few  tricks  of  the  brush,  and 
have  nothing  to  write,  because  nothing  to  tell. 

With  every  wbh  for  your  success, — a  wish  which  I  make  quite  as  much 
in  your  pupils'  interest  as  in  your  own, — 

Believe  me,  always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


PROVERBS  ON  RIGHT  DRESS 

[From  the  MorUhli/  Packet,  November  1868,  vol.  26,  pp.  556-557 ;  the  passage 
from  the  PoUtical  Economy  qf  Art  to  which  Ruskin  refers  in  his  letter  was  append^, 
pp.  558-560.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226-228,  with  the 
addition  of  the  above  title*  and  with  the  misprint  of  *'  1  Samuel "  for  "  2  SamaeL" 
The  preceding  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Packet  had  contained  various  letters  upon 
dress,  and  the  present  one  was  then  sent  to  the  editor  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  originally  alidreesed.  A  copv  of  the  letter  is  in  one  of  Ruskin's  note-books, 
with  the  following  postscript  to  toe  friend  (unnamed)  to  whom  it  was  addressed : — 

"I  have  written  this  with  some  care  and  scratching  out — in  case  you 
like  to  print  it  anywhere.  I  have  enclosed  it  to  my  &ther,  who  will  for- 
ward it  to  you.  I've  asked  him  to  put  reference  to  the  passage  in  Economy 
of  Art  here  at  the  bottom. 

'*  Xenophon's  description  of  a  ffood  housewife  and  of  the  way  she  is  to 
make  good  servants  should  be  carefully  translated  and  distributed,  as  people 
do  tracts. 

**  I  like  your  little  dialogue  on  dress  and  dinner  very  much — thank  you 
for  it" 

The  careful  translation  of  Xenophon's  EeonomiH  was  ultimately  made  for  Ruskin  as 
the  first  volume  of  his  BibHotheca  POetorum  (VoL  XXXI.).] 

Geneva,  October  20th,  1862. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  by  your  letter:  pardon  me  if  for 
brevity's  sake  I  answer  with  appearance  of  dogmatism.  You  will  see  the 
subject  treated  as  fiilly  as  I  am  able  in  the  course  of  the  papers  on 
political  economy,  of  which  the  two  first  have  already  appeared  in  Eraser's 
Magazine,^ 

The  man  and  woman  are  meant  by  God  to  be  perfectly  noble  and 
beautiful  in  each  other  s  eyes.  The  dress  is  right  which  makes  them  so. 
The  best  dress  is  that  which  b  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  noble  and  wise 
persons. 

»  [Mr.  William  Ward :  see  VoL  XV.  p.  xvi.] 

*  [In  June  and  September  1863.  See  the  first  two  chapters  of  Munera  Puheris, 
The  subject  of  dress,  however,  was  not  dealt  with  in  Munera  Pulveris,  the  essays 
having  been  stored  by  the  publisher  of  the  Magazine  (see  VoL  XVn.  p.  143).] 
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Right  dress  is  therefore  that  which  is  fit  for  the  station  in  life,  and 
the  work  to  be  done  in  it;  and  which  is  otherwise  graceful — ^becoming — 
lasting — healthful — and  easy;  on  occasion,  splendid;  almnft  as  beautifal  as 
possible. 

Right  dress  is  therefore  strong — simple — ^radiantly  clean— carefully  pot 
on — carefully  kept. 

Cheap  dress,  bought  for  cheapness'  sake,  and  costly  dress  bought  for 
costliness'  sake,  are  both  abominations.  Right  dress  is  bought  Jor  its  worth, 
and  at  its  worth ;  and  bought  only  when  wanted. 

Beautiful  dress  is  chiefly  beautiful  in  colour — ^in  harmony  of  parts — and 
in  mode  of  putting  on  and  wearing.  Rightness  of  mind  is  in  nothing  mort 
shown  than  in  the  mode  of  wearing  simple  dress. 

Ornamentation  involving  design,  such  as  embroidery,  etc,  produced  soleh/ 
by  industry  of  hand,  is  highly  desirable  in  the  state  dresses  of  all  classes, 
down  to  the  lowest  peasantry. 

National  costume,  wisely  adopted  and  consistently  worn,  is  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary  in  right  national  organization.  Obeying  &shion  is 
a  great  folly,  and  a  greater  crime;  but  gradual  changes  in  dress  properly 
accompany  a  healthful  national  development. 

The  Scriptural  authority  for  dress  is  centralised  by  Proverbs  xxzi.  21, 
22 ;  and  by  2  Samuel  i.  24 ;  the  latter  especially  indicating  the  duty  of 
the  king  or  governor  of  the  state,  as  the  former  the  duty  of  the  house- 
wife. It  is  necessary  for  the  complete  understanding  of  those  passages, 
that  the  reader  should  know  that  ''scarlet"  means  intense  cental]  radi- 
ance of  pure  colour;  it  is  the  type  of  purest  colour — ^between  pale  and 
dark — between  sad  and  gay.^  It  was  therefore  used  with  hyssop  as  a  type  of 
purification.^  There  are  many  stronger  passages,  such  as  Psalm  xlv.  IS,  14 ; 
but  as  some  people  read  them  under  the  impression  of  their  being  figura- 
tive, I  need  not  refer  to  them.  The  passages  in  the  Prophecies  and  Epistles 
against  dress  apply  only  to  its  abuses.  Dress  worn  for  the  sake  of  vanity, 
or  coveted  in  jealousy,  is  as  evil  as  an3rthing  else  similarly  so  abused.  A 
woman  should  earnestly  desire  to  be  beanti^  as  she  should  desire  to  be 
intelligent ;  her  dress  should  be  as  studied  as  her  words ;  but  if  the  one  is 
worn  or  the  other  spoken  in  vanity  or  insolence,  both  are  equally  criroinaL 

I  have  not  time,  and  there  is  no  need,  to  refer  you  to  the  scattered 
notices  of  dress  in  my  books :  the  most  important  is  rather  near  the  be- 
ginning of  my  Political  Economy  of  Art ;  >  but  I  have  not  the  book  by  me : 
if  you  make  any  use  of  this  letter  (you  may  make  any  you  please,)  I 
should  like  you  to  add  that  passage  to  it,  as  it  refers  to  the  more  imme- 
diate need  of  economy  in  dress,  when  the  modes  of  its  manufacture  are 
irregular,  and  cause  distress  to  the  operative. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [Compare  Vol.  VL  pp.  69-70  (where  2  Samuel  L  24  is  quoted),  and  YoL  XXVL 
p.  184.] 

»  [See  Leviticus  xiv.  4,  6,  4»-52 :  compare  Vol.  VIL  pp.  414-415.] 
'  [See  §8  50-54  (Vol.  XVII.  pp.  49-53).    The  other  references  may  be  found  in 
the  General  Index,  or  in  one  of  the  '^Ruskin   Treasuries,"  entitled  Women  and 
Dre99  (George  Allen,  1906).    See  especially  The  Story  of  Araehne,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  377, 
378.    Compare  also  the  letter  below,  on  ^'Sad-ooloured  Costumes,"  p.  502.] 
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OAK  SILKWORMS 

[From  the  Times,  October  24,  1862.     Reprinted  in  Arrow  qf  the  Chace,  vol.  ii. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Times" 

Grneva,  Oct.  20th  [1862]. 

Sir, — In  your  excellent  article  of  October  17,  on  possible  substitutes 
for  cotton,  you  sav  "it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  could  introduce  the 
silkworm  with  profit."  The  silkworm  of  the  mulberry  tree,  indeed,  requires 
a  warmer  climate  than  ours,  but  has  attention  yet  been  directed  to  the 
silkworm  of  the  oak  ?  A  day  or  two  ago  a  phydcian  of  European  reputa- 
tion. Dr.  L.  A.  Gosse,^  was  speaking  to  me  of  the  experiments  recently 
made  in  France  in  its  acclimatixation.  He  stated  to  me  that  the  only 
real  difficulty  was  temporair — ^namely,  in  the  importation  of  the  eggs, 
which  are  prematurely  hatched  as  they  are  brought  through  warm  htti- 
tudes.  A  few  only  have  reached  Europe,  and  their  multiplication  is  slow, 
bat  once  let  them  be  obtained  in  quantity  and  the  stripping  of  an  oak 
coppice  is  both  robe  and  revenue.  The  silk  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  and  the  stuff  worn  of  it  more  healthy  than  cotton  stuffs  for 
the  wearer,  it  also  wears  twice  as  long.  This  is  Dr.  Gosse's  report — likely 
to  be  a  trustworthy  one — at  all  events,  it  seems  to  me  worth  sending  you. 

I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


TURNER  AND  CLAUDE 

er  was  prii 
Ptart  L,   1( 
been  traced.] 


rrhiB  letter  was  printed  in  IgdrasU,  June  1890,  vol.  L  p.  209,  and  thence  in 
Ruikiniana,    ?nxt  L,    1800,   p.   27  (No.    16).      The  original   publication  has   not 


Gbnsva,  February  16M,  1863. 

Mt  dear  Sir, — I  regret  that  your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  yester- 
day, owing  to  my  absence  from  England. 

It  is  seldom  that  fiilsehoods  are  so  direct,  pure,  and  foundationless  as 
those  which  you  have  given  me  this  opportunity  of  contradicting.  Every 
jear  of  my  life  shows  me  some  higher  and  more  secret  power  in  Turner, 
and  deepens  my  contempt  for  Claude. 

I  believe  at  this  moment  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painting  (centred 
in  England,  but  with  branches  in  other  countries)  to  be  tne  only  vital  and 
true  school  of  painting  in  Europe ;  and  its  English  leader,  Dante  6.  Rossetti, 
to  be,  without  any  compare,  the  greatest  of  English  painters  now  living. 

Make  any  use  of  this  letter,  and  of  these  statements,  that  you  please; 
but  permit  me  to  express  my  regret  that  they  should  be  necessary.  Either 
my  works  are  entirely  worthless,  or  thev  are,  at  least  in  some  measure, 
what  they  profess  to  be  throughout,  demonstrations  or  illustrations  of 
truths:  no  expressions  of  opinion.^     If  I  have  not  shown  that  Turner  is 

>  [See  Vol,  XVII.  p.  Ixi.] 

»  [Compare  Vol,  XXVH.  pp.  99,  195,  314 ;  and  see  VoL  XX.  p.  49  (§  36).] 
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greater  than  Claude  (quite  infinitely  greater)^  my  life  has  been  wasted. 
And  if  I  have,  inquiries  as  to  my  o^nnions,  present  or  past,  are  surely 
irrelevant.  Whether  I  have  or  not,  the  facts  are  ascertainable  (else  there 
is  no  art  of  painting);  and  the  question  is  not  what  any  one  thinks,  but 
what  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


"THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE'' 

[This  and  the  following  letter  were  sent  to  the  editor  of  Igdnuil  (November  1890, 
voL  it  p.  64)  bv  Mr.  Henrv  Beaumont,  of  Upcote,  Shepherd's  Hill,  Highgate. 
Miss  Tattersall,  then  at  school,  had  written  asking  Ruskin  to  explain  some  passam 
in  his  writing — probably  Ethics  qf  the  Dust,  §  70 ;  in  illustration  of  whieb^  RusKiD 
may  have  referred  to  Grown  of  Wild  Olive,  §§  129  seq,  (see  Vol.  XVIIL  pp.  2^, 
490-492).  In  reply  he  sent  her  The  Crown  of  Wild  OHve  and  the  first  of  these 
letters.  The  letters  were  reprinted  (Nos.  97  and  98)  in  RuMniana,  Part  L, 
1890,  p.  92.] 

(^)  20th  November,  186& 

My  dear  Miss  Tattersall, — I  hope  you  will  get  the  "  Crown  of  Olive  " 
soon  after  this  note.  When  you  have  looked  at  the  passages  I  told  jcfa 
of,  write  again  to  say  if  you  are  still  puzzled. 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RUBKIN. 

(2) 

Denmark  Hill,  S,,  lUh  December,  1866. 

My  dear  Miss  Tattersall, — I  fear  I  must  have  expressed  myseii  veiy 
imperfectly  in  those  books  to  lead  you  thus  in  difficulties.  Of  coarse 
our  duties  are  continually  painful  to  us,  and  can  only  be  done  throogfa 
perpetual  pain;  but  in  exact  proportion  as  the  character  becomes  perfect 
the  duty  becomes  first  painless,  then  delightful;  and  an  angel's  duties  are 
certainly  not  painful  to  him,  nor  the  duties  of  the  servants  of  God,  who 
''seek  His  face  continually."^  The  lesson  which  you  practically  have  to 
draw  is  not  that  you  are  to  give  up  your  duties  because  they  are  painful, 
but  to  practise  them  till  they  are  pleasant.  Of  course,  sufiering  inflicted 
on  us  by  others  must  be  borne  patiently ;  but  it  is  no  more  a  part  of  oar 
duty  to  seek  for  it  than  to  seek  martyrdom.  The  great  mistake  I  wished 
to  guard  you  and  my  other  girl-readers  against  was  that  of  thinking  that 
mere  self-denial — as  such — was  necessarily  a  virtue.  It  is  a  virtue  oolj 
when  you  desire  what  you  should  not.  It  is  a  virtue  in  a  malicious  person 
to  deny  themselves,  and  not  speak  maliciously.  But  it  is  not  a  virtue  in 
a  loving  person  not  to  speak  lovingly.  I  hqpe  this  will  become  clearer  to 
you  in  time.  But  do  not  puzzle  about  it.  If  you  alwa3rs  do  what  you  feel 
to  be  right,  you  will  soon  see  clearly  what  is  right. 

Yours  truly, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

^  [1  Chronicles  xvi  11  (hitherto  misprinted  ''see'").] 
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TO   AN   AUTOGRAPH   COLLECTOR 
[From  the  Detroit  Free  Frees,  May  26,  19S3,  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Tavemer.] 

Denmark  Hill^  20th  Jme,  '67. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  often  think  a  series  of  autographs  might  be  much 
more  interesting  if  one  tried  to  get  two  or  three  (possibly  enough,  of  living 
people)  written  with  divers  pens — and  in  divers  tempers.  If  you  ever  get 
hold  of  any  of  my  directions  to  refractory  engravers,  please,  at  all  events, 
don't  keep  that. 

Always  very  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN.^ 

AN  OBJECT  OF  CHARITY 

[From  the  DaUy  Telegraph,  January  22,  1868.  Reprinted  in  Arroufs  qf  the 
Chace,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  The  Daiiy  Telegraph  of  January  2],  1868,  contained  a 
leading  article  upon  the  following  facts.  It  appeared  that  a  girl,  named  Matilda 
Griggs,  had  been  nearly  murdered  by  her  seducer,  who,  after  stabbing  her  in 
no  less  than  thirteen  different  places,  had  then  left  her  for  dead.  She  had, 
however,  still  strength  enough  to  crawl  iuto  a  field  close  by,  and  there  swooned. 
The  assistance  that  she  met  with  in  this  plight  was  of  a  rare  kind.  Two  calves 
came  up  to  her,  and  disposing  themselves  on  either  side  of  her  bleeding  body, 
thus  kept  her  warm  and  partly  sheltered  from  cold  and  rain.  Temporardy  pre- 
served, the  girl  eventually  recovered,  and  entered  iuto  recognizances,  under  a  sum 
of  forty  pounds,  to  prosecute  her  murderous  lover.  But  "  she  loved  much,"  and, 
fiuliug  to  prosecute,  forfeited  her  recognizances,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  her  debt.  ''Pity  this  poor  debtor,"  wrote  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  in  the  next  day's  issue  appeared  the  following  letter,  probably 
not  intended  for  the  publication  accorded  to  it  Ruskin's  letter  was  the  subject 
of  a  cartoon  in  Judy,  January  29,  1868,  entitled  ''Nature  and  Art,  respectfully 
dedicated  to  Matilda  Griggs,"  representing  Ruskin  fondling  two  calves.] 

'  [Raskin  was  often  "drawn"  by  autograph-hunters;  but  ultimatelv  eluded 
them.  "An  Autograph  Fiend"  in  "his  Confessions"  (Spare  Momenta,  IVlarch  12, 
1892}  "took  the  trouble  to  read  one  of  Ruskin's  books  and  then  wrote  to  him, 
asking  him  to  explain  a  difficulty."    The  reply  was  : — 

"Bbab  Sut, — VVliat  you  cannot  understand  in  my  book  is  not  meant  for 
you.     Do  not  trouble  your  head  about  it. — Faithfully  yours, 

"J.  Ruskin." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Ways  of  the  Autograph  Hunter,"  in  Tit-Bite,  March  27,  1886, 
it  is  said  :  "I  Vas  a  long  time  getting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  but  it  came  at 
last.  I  asked  his  opinion  as  to  what  were  the  best  theological  works  for  a  young 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  to  improve  her  mind  with.  His  reply  was 
this :  '  I  have  no  time  to  write  to  you  at  any  length,  and  I  take  no  interest  in  any 
young  ladies  who  study  theolc^."* " 

In  1894  the  following  letter  was  received  by  an  author  who  sent  his  book  :— 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  received  Mr.  Thatcher^s  letter  and  enclosure.  Mr. 
Ruskin  never  thanks  aotiiors  for  sending  him  their  books ;  he  never  sends 
his  own  to  strangers"  (Daily  Newe,  October  23,  1894). 

FinaUy,  see  a  Circular  about  requests  for  autographs,  below,  p.  652.] 
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To  ike  Editor  of  the  ''Daily  Telegraph  " 

Dbnmabk  Hill^  S.J  Jan.  21,  1868. 

Sir, — Except  in   Gil  Bias,   I  never  read  of  anjthing  Astnean^  on  the 
earth  so  perfect  as  the  story  in  your  fourth  article  to-day. 

I  send  you  a  cheque  for  the  Chancellor.     If  40,  in  legal  terms,  means 
400,  you  must  explain  the  further  requirements  to  your  impulsive  public 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  RusuN. 

TRUE  EDUCATION 

[From  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  January  31,  1868.  Reprinted  in  Arrawe  <^  the 
Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177-178  (where  line  1  on  P*  497  was  misprinted  hy  the  omission 
of  the  words  '^the  children  entrusted").  The  Pall  Mali  Gazette  of  January  27 
contained  a  leader  on  ''Compnlsory  Education,"  and  that  of  January  29  one  upon 
a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  on  the  same  subject,  made  at  a  meeting]  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Society,  held  at  Tunbridge  WeUs  on  the  preoMing 
day.  In  the  Gazette  of  January  30  appeared  a  letter  referring  to  these  articles, 
headed  ^' Sixty  Years  Ago,"  and  signed  '^One  who  has  walked  four  miles  to  the 
Parish  School."  It  described  the  writer's  early  home,  situate  in  some  lowland 
parish  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  divided  into  five  or  six  estates,  such  as  "  Wliinnj- 
hills"  and  "  Weary-fiiulds,"  the  lairds  of  which  were  shortly  called  '^ Whinny" 
or  ''  Weary "  after  their  properties.  In  this  primitive  village,  where  supen'tsion, 
much  less  compulsion,  in  education  was  never  heard  of,  ^^no  child  grew  up  with- 
out learning  to  read,"  and  the  morals  of  the  parish  were  ou  the  whole  good;  the 
children  quarrelled,  but  did  not  steal. — ^The  reader  will  remember  that  ue  second 
title  of  Waverky  is  ^^Tis  Sixty  Years  Since,"  and  that  "Waverley  Honour"  is 
the  scene  of  parts  of  the  book.  For  a  summary  (wi^  references)  of  Ruskin's 
views  on  education,  see  Vol.  XX VII.  pp.  Ix.  eeq."] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  MaU  Gazette" 

Denmark  Hill,  S.,  Jan.  31,  1868. 

Sir,— -The  letter  you  published  yesterday  from  a  parish  schoolboy  of 
^^ Sixty  Years  Since"  at  Weary-faulds  ^nfirmed  as  it  would  be  doubtless 
in  all  practical  respects  by  testimony  of  English  boys  educated  at  Waverley 
Honour)  has  my  hearty  sympathy;  but  I  am  wearier  than  any  tenant  of 
Weary-faulds  of  seeing  this  subject  of  education  always  treated  as  if 
''education"  only  meant  teaching  children  to  write  or  to  cipher  or  to 
repeat  catechism.  You  know,  Sir — as  you  have  shown  by  your  comments 
on  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  last  speech  on  this  subject,  and  you  could  not 
at  present  use  your  influence  more  beneficially  than  by  farther  showing — 
that  the  real  education — the  education  which  alone  should  be  compulsory 
— ^means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  means  teaching  children  to  be  dean, 
active,  honest,  and  usefuL  All  these  characters  can  be  taught,  and  cannot 
be  acquired  by  sickly  and  ill-dispositioned  children  without  being  taught; 
but  they  can  be  untaught  to  any  extent,  by  evil  habit  and  example  at 
home.     Public  schools,  in  which  the  aim  was  to  form  character  fiuthfully, 

^  [See  above,  p.  315  n.] 
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would  return  the  children  entrusted  to  them  in  due  time  to  their  parents^ 
worth  more  than  their  ''weight  in  gold."  That  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
objections  founded  on  economical  difficulties.  Will  you  not  make  some 
effort.  Sir,  to  get  your  readers  to  feel  this?  I  am  myself  quite  sick  of 
saying  it  over  and  over  again  in  vain. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


USURY  AND  THE  JEWS 

[This  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Henry  F.  Barnett,  of  Bowden,  in  reply  to 
one  in  which  he  had  commented  on  the  words  in  a  letter  of  Raskin's  (Vol.  AvII. 
p.  690),  ''A  youth  at  college  loses  his  year's  income  to  a  Jew,"  etc.,  as  implving 
ill-feeling  against  the  Hebrew  race.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the  LeUure  Uour, 
November  2,  1868,  p.  751.  Reprinted  in  IgdraHl,  September  1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  345- 
346 ;  and  thence  (No.  62)  in  Rtukiniana,  Part  L,  1890,  pp.  63-64.] 

Denmark  Hill,  \2th  August^  186a 

Sir, — Permit  me,  in  reply  to  your  courteous  letter,  to  assure  you  that 
I  had  no  purpose  of  suggestion  injurious  to  your  nation  when  I  employed 
the  word  "  Jew "  for  "  usurer "  in  the  letter  you  refer  to.  But  you  must 
remember  that  the  Gentile  prejudice  which  was  appealed  to  and  rendered 
almost  ineffaceable  by  the  greatest  of  our  writers,^  is  founded  not  only  on 
the  history  of  your  nation,  but  on  the  peculiarity  of  its  kw.^  For  as  the 
Jews  are  forbidden  by  their  law  to  take  money  of  each  other,  but  may 
take  it  of  Gentiles,  the  fact  of  their  ever  taking  it  is  virtually  a  profession 
of  hostility  to  us,  and  eternal  separation  from  us,  which  we  are  too  apt 
in  thought,  and  sometimes  in  word,  to  answer  with  reproach.  You  are 
wholly  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you  please  of  this  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


GERALD  MASSEyS  POEMS 

[From  ToL  i.  p.  iL  of  i(y  Lyricai  lAfe:  Poems  Old  and  New,  by  Gerald  Massey, 
18^.  The  letter  is  not  dated;  it  is  included  among  other  '^ Opinions,*'  some  of 
which  are  dated  1869.  Massey  lived  for  a  time  at  Brantwood,  and  dated  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  volume  of  his  pomns  from  that  address  in  May  I860.] 


Dear  Mr.  Massky, — I  rejoice  in  acknowledging  my  own  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  you  for  many  an  encouraging  and  noble  thought,  and  expression 
of  thought,  and  my  conviction  that  your  Poems  in  the  mass  have  been 
a  helpful  and  precious  gift  to  the  working  classes  (I  use  the  term  in  its 
highest  and  widest  sense)  of  the  country ;  few  National  Services  can  be 
greater  than  that  which  you  have  rendered. 

Believe  me,  gratefully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


1  rSee  above,  on  Shylock,  p.  423  lu] 
*  iSee  Deuteronomy  zxiiL  20.] 
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THE  MORALITY  OF  FIELD  SPORl^ 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraphy  January  15,  1870.  Reprinted  in  Arrowf  of  the 
Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184-186.  The  correspondence  originated  as  follows.  In  the 
Fortnightly  Review  of  October  1869  appeared  an  article  against  fox-huntinff  by 
E.  A.  Freeman,  entitled  "  The  Morality  of  Field  Sports,"  to  which  Anthony  Trollope 
replied  by  one  entitled  "TTie  Morality  of  Hnnting,"  in  the  Fortnight^  of  the 
following  December.  Freeman  then  rejoined  by  two  letters  of  considerable  length, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  (December  18  and  20)^  in  whose 
columns  some  discussion  of  the  matter  had  already  been  carried  on,  whilst  one  of  its 
^'leaders"  had  strongly  supported  Freeman's  views.  Other  correspondence  on  the 
subject  was  still  appearing  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  from  day  to  day  at  the  time 
Raskin  wrote  the  present  letter.  The  first  draft  of  this  letter  is  in  one  of  the 
ledgers  containing  Ruskin's  Oxford  lectures,  and  is  here  reproduced.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Daily  Telegraph" 

Deitmabk  Hill,  Jan,  14  [1870]. 

Sir, — As,  thirty  years  ago,^  I  publicly  expressed  a  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  field  sports,  and  as  with  more  accurate  knowledge  I  hold  the 
same  opinion  still,  and  more  strongly, — ^will  you  permit  me  to  place  the 
controversy  between  your  correspondents,  in  which  I  have  no  time  to  take 
part,  on  somewhat  clearer  grounds. 

Reprobation  of  fox-hunting  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  to  the  ibx  is  entirely 
futile.  More  pain  is  caused  to  the  draught-horses  of  London  in  an  hour 
by  avariciously  overloading  them,  than  to  all  the  foxes  in  England  by  the 
hunts  of  the  year:  and  the  rending  of  body  and  heart  in  human  death, 
caused  by  neglect,  in  our  country  cottages,  in  any  one  winter^  could  not  be 
equalled  by  the  death-pangs  of  any  quantity  of  foxes. 

The  real  evils  of  fox-hunting  are  that  it  wastes  the  tune,  misapplies  the 
energy,  exhausts  the  wealth,  narrows  the  capacity,  debases  the  taste,  and 
abates  the  honour  of  the  upper  classes  of  this  country;  and  instead  of 
keeping,  as  your  correspondent  '' Forester"  supposes,  '^ thousands  from  the 
workhouse,"  it  sends  thousands  of  the  poor,  both  there,  and  into  the 
grave. 

The  athletic  training  given  by  fox-hunting  is  excellent;  and  such 
training  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  upper  classes.  But  it  ought  always  to 
be  in  real  service  to  their  country;  in  personal  agricultural  labour  at  the 
head  of  their  tenantry;  and  in  extending  English  life  and  dominion  in 
waste  regions,  against  the  adverse  powers  of  nature.  Let  them  become 
Captains  of  Emigrration ; ' — hunting  down  the  foxes  that  spoil  the  Vineyard  ' 
of  the  World ;  and  keep  their  eyes  on  the  leading  hound,  in  Packs  of  Men. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J,    RuSKOf. 

^  [In  various  parts  of  Modem  Paintere.  See  VoL  YU.  pp.  340-341  (where,  in  a 
note,  other  references  are  now  collected).]  

*  [On  emigration,  compare  Crovm  qf  Wild  Olive,  §  159  (VoL  XVIIL  p.  513), 
and  Lectures  on  Art,  §  29  (VoL  XX.  p.  42).] 

*  [See  Canticles  il  13.] 
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FEMALE  FRANCHISE 

[Date  and  place  of  ori^nal  publication  unknown.  The  letter  was  included  in 
Arrow  qf  the  Chaee,  vol.  iL  p.  225.] 

Vmncm,  29M  i%,  1870. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  note.  I  have  no  time  for  private  corre- 
spondence at  present,  but  you  are  quite  right  in  your  supposition  as  to 
my  views  respecting  female  franchise.  So  fkr  from  wishing  to  give  votes 
to  women^  I  would  fain  take  them  away  from  most  men.^ 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


THE  FRANCO-PRUSSIAN  WAR 

[This  and  the  following  letter  appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraphy  October  7  and 
8,  1870.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Ohace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  34-87^  38-42.  For  RusHn's 
numerous  references  to  the  Franco-German  War,  see  the  General  Index.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph" 

(1) 

DiNMABK  Hill,  S.E.,  Octi  6  [1870]. 

Sir, — My  friends  ask  me  why  I  speak  no  word  about  this  war,  suppos- 
ing— like  vain  friends  as  they  are — that  I  might  have  some  poor  influence 
of  intercession  for  filigree-work,  French  clocks,  and  other  tender  articles  of 
vertii,  felt  at  this  moment  to  be  in  grave  danger. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  that  the  just  Fates  will  reward  no  inter- 
cession, either  for  human  life  or  chinaware,  until  their  will  has  been  accom- 
plished upon  all  of  us.  In  the  second,  I  know  also  that  the  German 
armies  will  spare  what  they  can,  and  think  they  ought,  without  taking 
advice  of  me.  In  the  third,  I  have  said  long  ago' — no  one  listening — ^the 
best  I  had  to  say  on  these  matters. 

But,  after  your  notice  to-day  of  the  escape  of  M.  Edouard  Fr^re,*  whose 

^  [So  also  in  writing  an  excuse  for  absence  from  a  lecture  upon  ^'Woman's 
Work  and  Woman's  Sphere,"  given  on  behalf  of  the  French  femide  refugees  by 
Miss  Emily  Faithfull  in  February  1871^  Ruskin  said  :— 

*^I  most  heartily  sympathize  with  you  in  your  purpose  of  defining 
woman's  work  and  sphere.     It   is  as  refreshing   as  the   dew's,  and   as 
defined  as  the  moon's,  but  it  is  not  the  rain's  nor  the  sun's." 
{DailyTelegraph,  February  21,  1871.)] 

*  TThat  is,  in  the  Crown  qf  Wild  OKve  (1866),  as  cited  below.] 

'  [M.  Edouard  Fr^re  and  Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  were  allowed  to  leave  Paris 
and  pass  the  lines  of  the  Prussian  army  after  the  blockade  of  the  French  capital 
had  been  begun.  For  Ruskin's  early  recognition  of  M.  Fr^re's  power,  see  Academy 
Kotee,  1866  (VoL  XIV.  p.  83),  where  some  "cottage  studies  are  spoken  of  as 
''quite  unequalled  in  sincerity  and  truth  of  conception,  though  somewhat  dimly 
painted"  ;  18S7  (ibid.^  pp.  142-143),  where  his  pictures  are  said  to  ''unite  the  depth 
of  Wordsworth,  the  grace  of  Reynolds,  and  the  holiness  of  Angelico" ;  and  18S8 
(iMd.,  p.  174),  where  this  last  expression  of  praise  is  emphasised  and  at  some  length 
ezpkined.    Compare  AH  qf  England,  §  108  (Vol.  XXXTII.  p.  339).] 

XXXTV.  2  I 
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gentle  power  I  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  recognize  publicly  in  England, 
it  is  possible  that  some  of  your  readers  may  care  to  look  back  at  what  I 
wrote  of  modem  war  four  years  ago,  and  to  know  the  aspect  it  takes  to 
me,  now  that  it  has  come  to  pass. 

If  you  will  reprint  these  few  following  sentences  for  me  from  the  Croim 
of  Wild  Olive,  I  shall  be  able  to-morrow  to  put  what  I  would  add  to 
them  briefly  enough  to  claim  little  space  in  your  columns: 

1 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

(2) 

Oct.  7  [1870]. 

Sir, — As  I  am  always  blamed  if  I  approach  my  subject  on  any  but  its 
picturesque  side,  it  is  well  for  me  that  in  to-day's  Times  I  find  it  announced 
that  at  Strasburg  the  Picture  Gallery — with  the  pictures  in  it  ? — ^the  libraiy 
— with  the  books  in  it?^ — and  the  Theatre,  with  certainly  two  hundred 
persons  in  it,  have  been  burnt  to  the  ground  imder  an  auxiliary  cannonade, 
the  flames  at  night  being  '^a  tempting  target."  It  is  true  that  in  your 
columns  I  find  the  consolatory  news  that  the  Parisians  are  repairing  those 
losses  by  casting  a  bronze  Strasburg;'  but  if,  as  a  poor  art  professor,  I 
may  venture  an  opinion,  I  would  fain  suggest  to  them  that  if  their  own 
picture  gallery,  with  the  pictures  and  bits  of  marble  in  it — Venus  of  Melos 
and  the  like — and  their  own  Library-*-Royal,  Imp6riale,  Nationale,  or  what- 
ever they  now  eall  it — should  presently  become  tempting  targets  also  by 
the  light  of  their  own  flames,  the  casting  of  a  bronze  Paris,  in  even  the 
most  imposing  of  attitudes,  will  scarcely  redeem  their  loss,  were  it  but  to 
the  admiring  eyes  of  Paris  herself. 

There  is  yet  another  letter  in  the  Times,^  of  more  importance  than  the 
one  from  Strasburg.  It  is  headed,  ''The  Difficulties  of  Neutrality,"  dated 
Bonn,  and  anticipates  part  of  what  I  was  going  to  say;  fen*  the  rest,  the 
lessons  of  the  war,  as  I  read  them,  are  briefly  these. 

1  [The  eztracto  were  (in  order)  from  §§  102-103  (''If  you  have  to  take  awaj 
masses  of  men  from  all  industrial  emplojnnent  .  .  .  multiplication  of  murder"), 
§  74  ("(But)  the  wonder  has  always  been  great  to  ine  .  .  .  nearly  as  merciless "], 
and  §§^  113,  114  (complete) :  Vol.  XVIII.  pp.  471-i72,  449-460,  478-479.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  this  incident  of  the  war,  see  Fort  Clamgera,  Letter  1 
(January  1871),  VoL  XXVII.  p.  17.] 

'  [The  Daily  Telegraph  of  October  7  contained  amongst  its  Paris  news  that  of  the 
decision  of  the  Government  of  National  Defence  to  cast  a  statue  of  the  city  id 
Strasburg  in  bronze,  in  memory  of  its  "  heroic  resistance  to  the  enemy  dorinf  a 
murderous  siege  of  fifty  days."  For  another  reference  to  the  statue,  see  Vol.  aX 
p.  227J 

«  [litis  letter  was  signed  "W.  C.  P.,"  who,  after  stating  himself  to  be  aa 
English  resident  in  Germany,  proceeded  to  lament  the  changed  position  of  Kngl^^ 
in  the  opinion  of  foreign  nations,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Germans,  who  no 
longer  spoke  of  her,  as  formerly,  "with  affectionate  admiration  or  even  envioiiB 
respect"  "And  I  must  confess,"  concluded  the  letter,  "that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  answer  them ;  for  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  already  good  reason  to 
say,  in  reference  to  the  present  struggle,  'All  is  lost  save  money.'"  {Ttmti, 
October  7,  1870.)] 
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As  to  its  cause,  neither  the  French  nation  nor  their  Emperor  brought 
on  war  by  any  present  will  of  their  own.^  Neither  of  them  were  capable 
of  a  will  at  all — far  less  of  executing  it.  The  nation  has  since  declared,  by 
submission,  with  acclaim,  to  a  change  of  Government  which  for  the  time 
renders  all  political  treaty  with  it  practically  impossible,  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  been  deceived  or  subdued  into  obedience  to  a 
man  for  whom  it  had  no  respect,  and  who  had  no  hereditary  claim  to  the 
throne.^  What  "will"  or  responsibility  of  action  can  be  expected  from  a 
nation  which  confesses  this  of  itself?  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor, 
be  his  motives  never  so  selfish,  could  only  have  hoped  to  save  his  dynasty 
by  compliance  with  the  passions  of  a  populace  which  he  knew  would 
overthrow  it  in  the  first  hour  of  their  mortification.  It  is  in  these  vain 
passions  and  the  falsehoods  on  which  they  have  fed  that  we  must  look  for 
the  deep  roots  of  all  this  misery.  Since  the  days  of  the  First  Empire, 
no  cottage  in  France  has  been  without  its  Napoleonic  picture  and  legend, 
fostering  one  and  the  same  &ith  in  the  heart  of  every  peasant  boy,  that 
there  is  no  glory  but  in  battle;  and  since  the  founding  of  the  Second 
Bmpire  no  street  of  any  city  has  risen  into  its  foolish  magnificence  without 
collateral  proclamation  that  there  was  no  pleasure  but  in  vice.^ 

Then,  secondly,  for  the  actual  question  of  the  war:  it  is  a  simple  and 
testing  struggle  between  pure  Republicanism  on  the  one  side,  expressed 
in  the  most  exquisite,  finished,  and  exemplary  anarchy,  yet  achieved  under 
— earth — and  one  of  the  truest  Monarchies  and  schools  of  honour  and 
obedience  yet  organized  under  heaven.  And  the  secret  of  its  strength,  we 
have  to  note,  is  essentially  pacific;  for  all  the  wars  of  the  Great  Friedrich 
would  have  passed  away  resultless — as  great  wars  usually  do — had  it  not 
been  for  this  pregnant  &ct  at  the  end  of  them :  "  All  his  artiUery  horses 
are  parted  into  plough-teams,  and  given  to  those  who  otherwise  can  get 
none  "  (Carlyle,  voL  vi.,  first  edition,  p.  350) — that  21st  book  on  the  repair 
of  Prussia  being  of  extant  literature  the  most  important  piece  for  us  to 
read  and  digest  in  these  days  of  ^^ raising  the  poor  without  gifts" — never 
asking  who  first  let  them  &11 — and  of  turning  workmen  out  of  dockyards, 
without  any  consciousness  that,  of  all  the  stores  in  the  yard,  the  men 
were  exactly  the  most  precious.  You  expressed.  Sir,  in  your  article  on  the 
loss  of  the  Captain,^  a  feeling  common,  I  suppose,  for  once,  to  all  of  us, 
that  the  principal  loss  was  not  the  iron  of  the  ship,  but  the  five  hundred 
men  in  her.  Perhaps,  had  she  been  of  gold  instead  of  iron  plate,  public 
mourning  might  have  inclined  itself  to  the  side  of  the  metal.  But  how  if 
the  whole  British  public  should  be  itself  at  this  instant  afloat  in  a  captain- 
less  Captain,  built  of  somewhat  dirty  yet  substantial  gold,  and  in  extremest 
peril  of  turning  bottom  upwards?  Which  will  be  the  end,  indeed,  unless 
the  said  public  quickly  perceive   that  their  hope  must  be,  not  in   docks 

^  [Compare  F^9  Clavigera,  Letter  6,  §  7  (Vol.  XXVn.  p.  105)J 

'    For  a  note  on  Roslon's  references  to  Napoleon  111.,  see  Vol.  aXvjlL  p.  171.1 

*  The  first  draft  of  this  letter  is  in  one  of  the  ledgers  containing  the  Af S.  of 
Rnskm's  Oxford  lectures.  The  facsimile  ophite  shows  that  the  letter  underwent 
much  revision  before  being  sent  for  publication.] 

*  rrhe  turret-ship  Captain  foundered  off  Cape  Finisterre  on  September  7,  1870. 
For  the  articles  alluded  to,  see  the  Ikiify  Telegraph  of  Se^mber  12  and  follow- 
ing days.    For  other  references  to  the  disaster,  see  Vol.  XaXTTT.  pp.  217>  608.] 
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nor  ships,  but  in  men.  They,  and  they  only,  are  our  guarantee  for  territory. 
Prussia  herself  seems  as  simple  as  the  rest  of  us  in  her  talk  of  ''guaran- 
tees." Alsace  and  Lorraine,  U  dishonestly  come  by,  may  be  honestly  retaken ; 
but  if  for  ''guarantee,"  why  these  only?  Why  not  Burgundy  and  Anjou— 
Auvergne  and  the  Limousin?  Let  France  lose  what  3ie  may,  if  she  can 
but  find  a  Charles  and  Roland  among  her  children,  she  will  recover  her 
empire,  though  she  had  been  beaten  back  to  the  Br^he ;  ^  and  if  she  find 
them  not,  Germany  has  all  the  guarantee  she  needs  in  her  own  name  and 
in  her  own  right  hand. 

Let  her  look  to  it,  now,  that  her  fiune  be  not  sullied.  She  is  pressing 
her  victory  too  &r — dangerously  hr,  as  uselessly.  The  Nemesis  of  battle 
may  indeed  be  near  her;  greater  glory  she  cannot  win  by  the  taking  of 
Paris,  nor  the  overrunning  of  provinces — she  only  prolongs  suffering,  re- 
doubles death,  extends  loss,  incalculable  and  irremediable.  But  let  her  now 
give  unconditional  armistice,  and  offer  terms  that  France  can  accept  with 
onour,  and  she  will  bear  such  rank  among  the  nations  as  never  yet  shone 
on  Christian  history. 

For  us,  we  ought  to  help  France  now,  if  we  ever  did  anything,  but  of 
course  there  remains  for  us  only  neutrality — selling  of  C(^e,  and  silence 
(if  we  have  grace  enough  left  to  keep  it).  I  have  only  broken  mine  to 
say  that  I  am  ashamed  to  speak  as  being  one  of  a  nation  regardless  of  its 
honour  alike  in  trade  and  policy;  poor,  yet  not  careful  to  keep  even  the 
treasure  of  probity — and  rich,  without  being  able  to  afford  itself  the  luxury 
of  courage. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  &ithful  servant, 

J.   RUSKIK. 


SAD-COLOURED  COSTUMES 

[From  MaemiUan*9  Magasnney  November  1870,  p.  80.  Reprinted  in  Arrmn  f^ 
the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229-231.  Mr.  Stopfbrd  Brooke's  article  was  a  review  of 
Raskin's  Lec^rea  on  Art  delivered  at  Oxford,  and  then  recently  published.  In  a 
note  to  the  present  letter  the  editor  of  the  Magazine  stated  Mr.  Brooke's  regret 
"  at  having  been  led  by  a  slip  of  memory  into  making  an  inaocorate  statement."] 

To  the  Editor  of  "Macmillan's  Magazine" 

Dbkmark  Hill,  S.E.,  I4lh  OeC,  1870. 

Sir, — At  p.  4t28  of  vour  current  number,  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  states 
that  it  is  a  proposal  of  mine  for  regenerating  the  country,  that  the  poor 
should  be  "dreraed  all  in  one  sad-coloured  costume." 

It  is,  indeed,  too  probable  that  one  sad-coloured  costume  may  soon  be 
your  only  wear,"  instead  of  the  present  motley^ — for  both  poor  and  rich. 
But  the  attainment  of  this  monotony  was  never  a  proposition  of  mine ;  and 


€t 


^  FFor  the  "Breche  de  Roknd,"  see  Vol.  VI.  p.  213,  and  Vol  DL  p.  103  a. ; 
and  ror  other  references  to  Roland,  VoL  XXIL  p.  287.] 
•  [As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc  7.] 
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as  I  am  well  aware  Mr.  Brooke  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  misrepre- 
sentation, if  he  had  had  time  to  read  the  books  he  was  speaking  of,  I  am 
sure  he  will  concur  in  my  request  that  you  would  print  in  full  the  passages 
to  which  he  imagined  himself  to  be  referring.^ 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


"NOTRE  DAME  DE  PARIS ^ 

[This  letter  appeared  in  the  Daiiy  Telegraph,  January  19,  1871.  Reprinted  in 
Arrawe  qf  the  Cfhace^  vol.  i.  pp.  227-228.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

[January^  1871*] 

Sir, — It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affiurs  round  Paris,  to  know,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  tell 
them,  the  rank  which  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  holds  among  architectural 
and  historical  monuments. 

Nearly  every  great  church  in  France  has  some  merit  special  to  itself; 
in  other  countries,  one  style  is  common  to  many  districts;  in  FrancCi 
nearly  every  province  has  its  unique  and  precious  monument. 

But  of  thirteenth-century  Gothic — the  most  perfect  architectural  style 
north  of  the  Alps — ^there  is  both  in  historical  interest,  and  in  accomplished 
perfectness  of  art,  one  unique  monument — the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Pajris.' 

As  examples  of  Gothic,  ranging  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Rouen,  Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Bourges, 
form  a  kind  of  dnque-foil  round  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  which  is  the  more  precious  petal ;  but  any  of  those  leaves 
would  be  worth  a  complete  rose  of  any  other  country's  work  except  Italy's. 
Nothing  else  in  art,  on  the  surface  of  the  round  earth,  could  represent 
any  one  of  them,  if  destroyed,  or  be  named  as  of  any  equivalent  value. 

Central  among  these,  as  in  position,  so  in  its  school  of  sculpture ;  un- 
equalled in  that  specialty  but  bv  the  porch  of  the  north  transept  of  Rouen, 
and,  in  a  somewhat  later  school,  by  the  western  porches  of  Bourges;'  abso- 
lutely unreplaceable  as  a  pure  and  lovely  source  of  art  instruction  by  any 
future  energy  or  ingenui^,  stands — ^perhaps,  this  morning,  I  ought  rather 
to  write,  stood  * — Notre  Dame  of  Paris. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [The  passages  were  (1)  from  the  Grown  of  Wild  Olwe,  §  27  {"  You  ladies  like 
to  lead  the  &£on  ...  all  the  better ")»  Vol.  XVIU.  pp.  407-408;  (2)  from  A 
Joy  fiifr  Ever,  §§  8-10  ("  In  the  amplest  and  clearest  deiSnition  ...  for  beauty," 
and  ''And  in  private  ...  by  her  smile").  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  19-21.] 

*  [Compare  Modem  Pttintere,  vol.  iv.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  436).] 

'  [For  notices  of  the  north  transept  of  Rouen,  see,  s.^.,  Vol.  VIII.  np.  91  n.,  278 ; 
and  of  the  western  porches  of  Bonrges,  Vol  XX.  p.  160  n. .  and  Vol.  XXI.  p.  dO.J 

*  [This  letter,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  written  during  the  bombardment  and  a 
few  days  before  the  capitulation  of  Faris  in  1871.] 
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COMING  CATASTROPHE 

^From  a  letter  to  Alfred  T.  Richards^  printed  by  him  oa  page  10  of  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Address  delivered  htfore  the  Men'e  Ckus  qf  the  Asykim  Hill  Congregakonal 
Church.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  January  10, 1904.  The  title  of  the  address  is  "The 
Afterglow  of  a  Great  Man's  life.'^ 

1871. 

You  ask  me  what  form  of  catastrophe  threatens  England.  None  of 
us  need  speculate  on  the  matter;  every  historical  error  has  its  own 
specialities  of  ruin.  In  the  meantime,  all  that  we  can  do  is,  each  in  his 
place,  to  form  a  clear  view  of  what  is  right  and  to  do  thai  resolutely  and 
simply,  in  spite  alike  of  the  fashions  and  doctrines  of  the  day. 


"THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR'' 

[From  the  Aeiatie,  May  23,  1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  voL  ii 
p.  248,  249.  The  article  was  entitled  ^' Aryan  Mytholo^ :  Second  Notice,"  the 
rst  notice  having  heen  a  review  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Juvenius  Mtmdi,  and  of 
some  other  mythological  works.  (See  the  Asiatic,  April  25  and  May  16,  187 L) 
The  nature  of  the  praise  and  criticism  of  the  article  may  he  gathered  from 
this  letter.    For  another  letter  on  The  Queen  qf  the  Air,  see  below,  p.  561.] 


S 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  ''Asiatic" 

May  18,  1871. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  and  flattered  by  the  tone  of  your  article  on  my 
''Queen  of  the  Air"  in  your  last  number,  but  not  at  all  by  the  substance 
of  it;  and  it  so  much  misinterprets  my  attempt  in  that  book  that  I  will 
ask  your  leave  to  correct  it  in  main  points.  The  "Queen  of  the  Air" 
was  written  to  show,  not  what  could  be  fancied,  but  what  was  felt  and 
meant,  in  the  myth  of  Athena.  Every  British  sailor  knows  that  Neptune 
is  the  god  of  the  sea.  He  does  not  know  that  Athena  is  the  goddess  of 
the  air;  I  doubt  if  many  of  our  school-boys  know  it — I  doubt  even  if 
many  of  our  school-masters  know  it;  and  I  believe  the  evidence  of  it 
given  in  the  ''Queen  of  the  Air"  to  be  the  first  clear  and  connected 
approximate  proof  of  it  which  has  yet  been  rendered  by  scientific  myth- 
ology, properly  so  called. 

You  say,  "I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  all  mythology."  I  wonder 
what  you  would  have  said  of  me  if  I  had  ?  1  only  know  a  little  piece  of 
it  here  and  there,  just  as  I  know  a  crag  of  alp  or  a  bend  of  river;  and 
even  what  I  know  could  not  be  put  into  a  small  octavo  volume.  Never- 
theless, I  should  have  had  another  such  out  by  this  time  on  the  ApoUine 
Myths,^  and,  perhaps,  one  on  the  Earth-Gods,  but  for  my  Oxford  work; 
and  shall  at  all  events  have  a  little  more  to  say  on  the  matter  than  I 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  intended  study,  see  YoL  XTX.  pp.  IxL,  Ixvi.  In 
the  autumn  of  1871  Ruskin  prepared  for  press  his  lectures  entitled  Aratra  Pmteliei, 
which  touched  on  mythology;  see  also  the  chapters  now  added  to  that  book 
(Vol.  XX.).] 
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have  yet  said — and  much  need  there  is — when  all  that  has  yet  been  done 
by  "scientific"  mythology  ends  in  the  assertion  made  by  your  reviewer, 
that  '^  mythology  is  useful  mainly  as  a  storehouse  for  poets,  and  for  literary 
men  in  want  of  some  simile  or  metaphor  to  produce  a  striking  effect." 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin, 

THE  BLIND 

[From  EUzaheth  Gilbert  and  her  Work  for  the  Blind,  by  Frances  Martin,  1887, 
p.  256.    For  another  letter  on  a  similar  charity,  see  below,  p.  540.] 

Denmark  Hnx,  2nd  September,  1871. 

Madam, — I  am  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  I  deeply  sympathise  with 
the  objects  of  the  institution  over  which  you  preside.  But  one  of  my 
main  principles  of  work  is  that  every  one  must  do  their  best  and  spend 
their  all  in  their  own  work,  and  mine  is  with  a  much  lower  race  of 
sufferers  than  you  plead  for — with  those  who  ^'have  eyes  and  see  not."^ 

I  am,  Madam,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 


"FOBS  CLAVIGEBA'' 

[From  Poet-Lore  (Philadelphia),  voL  iii.,  1891,  p.  361.] 

Metjiosb,  24th  September,  71. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  your  letter;  but  for  reasons 
partly  stated  in  Fori  CUmgera,^  1  do  not  wish  to  print  a  cheap  edition  of 
my  books.  Nevertheless,  if  you  can  afford  your  sevenpence  a  month,  all 
that  /  have  to  tell  you,  that  I  think  worth  your  listening  to,  will  come 
into  Fors,  or  I  will  tell  you  where  and  how  to  find  it  elsewhere. 

Truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

DRUNKENNESS  AND  CRIME 

[From  the  Daiiy  Telegraph,  December  11,  1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrowe  qf  the 
Ohioe,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  For  other  discussions  on  the  subject  of  this  letter,  see  Time 
and  Tide,  Vol.  XYII.  pp.  370  (and  the  other  passages  there  noted),  469.] 

VTo  the  Editor  of  the  "  Daily  Telegrt^h  " 

Denmark  Hill,  Deo.  9  [1871]. 

Sir, — I  am  greatly  surprised  by  the  slightness  of  your  article  to-day 
<m  the  statistics  of  drunkenness  and  the  relative  statistics  of  crime.^ 

The  tables  you   have  given,  if  given   only  in   that   form  by   Professor 

1  [Mark  vili.  18.] 

*  [See  Letter  6,  VoL  XXVII.  pp.  99-101 ;  "n^  hooks,"  hitherto  misprinted 
''anv  books."] 

^  [A  short  leader  to  which  special  reference  is  unnecessary.] 
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Leone  Levi,^  are  anything  but  ''instructive."  liquor  is  not,  for  such  pur- 
pose, to  be  measured  only  by  the  gallon,  but  by  the  gallon  with  accom- 
panying statement  of  strength. 

Crime  is  not  for  such  purpose  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
criminals,  but  by  the  number,  with  accompanying  statement  of  the  crime 
cominitted.  Drunkenness  veiy  slightly  encourages  theft,  very  largely  en- 
courages murder,  and  universally  encourages  idleness,  which  is  not  a  crime 
apparent  in  a  tabular  form.  But,  whatever  results  might,  even  by  such 
more  accurate  statement,  be  attainable,  are  not  material  to  the  question 
at  issue.  Drunkenness  is  not  the  anue  of  crime  in  any  case,  it  is  itself 
crime  in  every  case.  A  gentleman  will  not  knock  out  his  wife's  brains 
when  he  is  drunk;  but  it  is  nevertheless  his  duty  to  remain  sober. 

Much  more  is  it  his  duty  to  teach  his  peasantry  to  remain  sober, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  sojourn  more  pleasant  than  the  pothouse,  and 
means  of  amusement  less  circumscribed  than  the  pot.  And  the  encourage- 
ment of  drunkenness,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  on  sale  of  drink,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  criminal  methods  of  assassination  for  money 
hitherto  adopted  by  the  bravos  of  an  age  or  country. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


CASTLES  AND  KENNELS 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraphy  December  22, 1871.  Reprinted  in  Arrawe  qf  the  Chaee^ 
voL  L  pp.  223-224.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

Denmark  Hill,  Dec.  20  [1871]. 

Sir, — I  was  astonished  the  other  day  by  your  article  on  taverns,  but 
never  yet  in  my  life  was  so  much  astonished  by  anything  in  print  as  by 
your  to-day's  article  on  castles.' 

I  am  a  castle-lover  of  the  truest  sort^  I  do  not  suppose  any  man  alive 
has  felt  anything  like  the  sorrow  or  anger  with  which  I  have  watched 
the  modem  destruction  by  railroad  and  manu&cture,  helped  by  the  wicked 
improvidence  of  our  great  fiimilies,  of  half  the  national  memorials  of  Eng- 
land, either  actually  or  in  effect  and  power  of  association — as  Conway, 
for  instance,  now  vibrating  to  ruin  over  a  raOroad  station.  For  Warwid^ 
Castle,  I  named  it  in  my  letter  of  last  October,  in  Fors  Clavigera,'^  9s  a 

^  [Jurist  and  statistician,  1821-1888 ;  Professor  of  Commerce  at  King^s  College, 
London,  1852 ;  vice-president  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1886.] 

*  [llie  article  on  taverns  occurred  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  8th  December, 
and  commented  on  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Protection  Sodetj, 
There  was  also  a  short  article  upon  drunkenness  as  a  cause  of  crime  in  the  Daiy 
Telegraph  of  December  d — referred  to  by  Roskin  in  the  preceding  letter.  The 
artide  on  castles  concluded  with  an  appeal  for  public  subscriptions  towards  the 
restoration  of  Warwick  C^tie,  then  recently  destroyed  by  fire.] 

s  [See  above,  p.  486 ;  and  PneterUa,  i.  §§  6,  85 ;  il  §  22.] 

<  [Letter  10  (VoL  XXVII.  p.  170).] 
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type  of  the  architectural  treasures  of  this  Eugland  of  ours  known  to  me 
and  beloved  from  childhood  to  this  hour. 

But,  Sir,  I  am  at  this  hour  endeavouring  to  find  work  and  food  for  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  one  of  eight  people — two  married  couples,  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  and  this  boy  and  his  sister, — who  all  sleep  together  in  one 
room,  some  18  ft.  square,  in  the  heart  of  London;  and  you  call  upon  me 
for  a  subscription  to  help  to  rebuUd  Warwick  Castle. 

Sir,  I  am  an  old  and  thoroughbred  Tory,^  and  as  such  I  say,  "  If  a 
noble  &mily  cannot  rebuild  their  ^own  castle,  in  God's  name  let  them  live 
in  the  nearest  ditch  till  they  can." 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


VERONA   V.  WARWICK 

[Printed  in  the  Dai^f  Telegraph,  December  25, 1871.  Reprinted  in  Anwoe  qf  the 
Cfhaeey  vol.  i.  pp.  225-226.] 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

Denmark  Hux,  S.E.,  24th  (for  26th)  December  [1871]. 

Sir, — Of  lodging  for  poor  and  rich  you  will  perhaps  permit  a  further 
word  or  two  from  me,  even  in  your  close  columns  for  Christmas  morning. 
You  think  me  inconsistent  because  I  wanted  to  buy  Verona,  and  do  not 
want  to  restore  Warwick.* 

I  wanted,  and  still  want,  to  buy  Verona.  I  would  give  half  my  fortune 
to  buy  it  for  England,  if  any  other  people  would  help  me.  But  I  would 
buy  it,  that  what  is  left  of  it  might  not  be  burned,  and  what  is  lost  of  it 
not  restored.  It  would  indeed  be  very  pleasant — not  to  me  only,  but  to 
many  other  sorrowful  persons — if  things  could  be  restored  when  we  chose. 
I  would  subscribe  wiUingly  to  restore,  for  instance,  the  manger  wherein 
the  King  of  Judah  lay  cradled  this  day  some  years  since,  and  not  unwill- 
ingly to  restore  the  poorer  cradle  of  our  English  King-maker,  were  it 
possible.  But  for  the  making  of  a  new  manger,  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
edification  of  the  religious  British  public,  I  will  not  subscribe.  No;  nor 
for  the  building  of  mock  castles,  or  mock  cathedrals,  or  mocks  of  anything. 
And  the  sum  of  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  present  matter  may  be  put  hi 
few  words. 

As  an  antiquary — which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am — I  say,  ''  Part  of  Warwick 
Castle  is  burnt — ^"tis  pity.     Take  better  care  of  the  rest." 

As  an  old  Tory — which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am — I  say,  ''Lord  Warwick's 
house  is  burned.  Let  Lord  Warwick  build  a  better  if  he  can, — a  worse 
if  he  must, — but  in  any  case,  let  him  neither  beg  nor  borrow." 

^  [Compare  the  first  words  of  Pneterita,] 

<  [in  a  second  article  upon  the  same  subject  the  Daily  Telegraph  had  expressed 
snrpnse  at  Ruskin's  former  letter.  '^  Who  does  not  remember, '  it  wrote,  ''  his 
proposal  to  boy  Verona,  so  as  to  secure  from  decay  the  glorious  monuments  in 
It?       The  proposal  was  in  the  Political  Economy  of  AH:  eee  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  6&-71.] 
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As  a  modem  renovator  and  Liberal — which,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not 
— I  would  say,  ''By  all  means  let  the  public  subscribe  to  build  a  spick- 
and-span  new  Warwick  Castle,  and  let  the  pictures  be  touched  up,  and 
exhibited  by  gaslight ;  let  the  family  live  in  the  back  rooms,  and  let  there 
be  a  tiAIe  ethote  in  the  great  hall  at  two  and  six  every  day,  2s.  6d.  a  head, 
and  let  us  have  Guy's  bowl  for  a  dinner  belL" 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


TO  THE   AUTHOR  OF  A  REVIEW 

[From  the  Liverpool  Weekly  ARnoUy  November  9,  1872.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  of 
the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  The  review  was  the  first  of  three  articles  upon  Rosldn 
entitled  ''The  Disciple  of  Art  and  the  Votary  of  Science,"  published  in  the  Liverpool 
Weekly  Album  of  November  9,  16,  and  2d,  1872.  Ilie  first  of  them  had  also 
appeared  previously  in  the  Liverpool  Daily  Albion  (where  Ruskin  had  seen  it),  and 
was  reprinted  with  the  present  letter  in  the  weekly  issue  of  November  9.  The  aim 
of  the  articles  was  partly  to  show  how  the  question  ''What  is  Art.''"  involved  a 
second  and  deeper  mquiry,  "What  is  Man?"  The  words  bracketed  here  were 
omitted  in  the  Albion,  but  occur  in  the  original  letter,  for  access  to  which  tiie 
editor  of  Arrows  of  the  Chace  had  to  thank  the  writer  of  the  articles.] 

Corpus  Christi  Coixegb,  Oxford^ 
Wednesday,  QOth  Oct.  [1872]. 

[Mt  dear]  Sir, — I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Album  to  ask  the  name  of  the  author  of  that  article.  Of  course,  one  likes 
praise,  [and  I'm  so  fflad  of  it  that  I  can  take  a  great  many  kinds]  but  I 
never  got  any  [that]  I  liked  so  much  before,  because,  as  far  as  I  [can] 
remember,  nobody  ever  noticed  or  allowed  for  the  range  of  work  I've  haa 
to  do^  and  which  really  has  been  dreadfully  costly  and  painful  to  me, 
compelling  me  to  leave  things  just  at  the  point  when  one's  work  on  them 
has  become  secure  and  delightsome,  to  attack  them  on  another  rough 
side.  It  is  a  most  painful  manner  of  life,  and  I  never  got  any  credit  tot 
it  before.  But  the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  feel  the  necessity  of  seeing  all 
round,  however  hastily. 

I  am  entirely  grateful  for  the  review  and  the  understanding  of  me, 
and  I  needed  some  help  just  now — ^for  I'm  at  once  single-handed  and  dead 
— or  worse — hearted,  and  as  nearly  beaten  as  I've  been  in  my  life. 

Always  therefore  I  shall  be,  for  the  encouragement  at  a  heavy  time. 

Very  gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)        J.  Ruskin. 

"ACT,  ACT  IN  THE  LIVING  PRESENT'' 

[From  the  New  Yearns  Address  and  Messages  to  Blackfriars  Bible  Class,  Aberdeen, 
1873.  Reprinted,  under  the  above  title  O^m  Longfellow's  Psaim  qf  life),  in 
Arrows  qf  the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  208-209.  This  and  two  later  letters  (see  pp.  612, 
634)  were  originally  printed  in  different  annual  numbers  of  tiie  above-named  publi- 
cation^ to  whose  editor  (Mr.  John  Leith,  75,  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen)  they  were 
addressed.  Amongst  the  "messages"  contained  in  them  are  some  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  others.] 
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Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford^ 
Christmas  Eve,  '72. 

My  dear  SiRy — I  am  always  much  interested  in  any  effort  such  as  you 
are  making  on  the  part  of  the  laity. 

If  you  care  to  give  your  class  a  word  directly  from  me,  say  to  them 
that  they  will  find  it  well,  throughout  life,  never  to  trouble  themselves 
about  what  they  ought  not  to  do,  but  about  what  they  ought  to  do.  The 
condemnation  given  from  the  judgment  throne — most  solemnly  described 
— is  all  for  the  tmdonet  and  not  for  the  clones.^  People  are  perpetually 
afraid  of  doing  wrong ;  but  unless  they  are  doing  its  reverse  energetically, 
they  do  it  all  day  long,  and  the  degree  does  not  matter.  The  Command- 
ments are  necessarily  negative,  because  a  new  set  of  positive  ones  would 
be  needed  for  every  person:  while  the  negatives  are  constant. 

But  Christ  sums  them  all  into  two  rigorous  positions,  and  the  first 
position  for  young  people  is  active  and  attentive  kindness  to  animals,  sup- 
posing themselves  set  by  God  to  feed  His  real  sheep  and  ravens  before 
the  time  comes  for  doing  either  figuratively.  There  is  scarcely  any  con- 
ception left  of  the  character  which  animals  and  birds  might  have  if  kindly 
treated  in  a  wild  state.^ 

Make  your  young  hearers  resolve  to  be  honest  in  their  work  in  this 
life. — Heaven  will  take  care  of  them  for  the  other. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

[From  VEspirance,  Joumel  Mensuel,  organe  de  VAMOciation  des  Femmei, 
Geokre,  lo  8  Mai,  1873.  Reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223-224. 
The  editors  have  been  unable  to  get  access  to  the  paper  firom  which  this  letter  is 
taken,  and  must  therefore  leave  without  explanation  the  fortunately  unimportant 
refiarencefi  in  its  first  paragraph.  For  another  quotation  from  VEsp&rance,  see  Fors 
davigera,  Letter  63  (Vol.  XaVIII.  p.  338).  Tlie  letter  was  probably  addressed  to 
Madame  Roch,  of  Geneva,  with  whom  Raskin  used  to  correspond.] 

Lettre  d  la  PrisiderUe 

[1873.] 

Ma  chArb  Madams, — Je  vous  remercie  de  votre  lettre  si  int^ressante, 
car  je  sympathise  de  tout  mon  coeur  avec  la  plupart  des  sentiments  et  des 
souhaits  que  vous  y  exprimez.  Mais  arriver  k  rendre  des  femmes  plus 
nobles  et  plus  sages  est  une  chose;  les  ^ever  de  fa9on  k  ce  qu'elles 
entretiennent  leurs  maris  est  une  autre ! 

Je  ne  puis  trouver  des  termes  assez  forts  pour  exprimer  la  haine  et  le 
ni6pris  que  je  ressens  pour  I'id^  modeme  qu'une  femme  doit  cesser  d'etre 
m^e,  fille,  ou  femme  pour  qu'elle  puisse  devenir  commis  on  ing^nieur.' 

Vous  ^tes  toutes  entitlement  sottes  dans  cette  mati^re.     Le  devoir  d'un 


See  the  tenth  of  Ruskhi's  letters  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  above,  p.  209.] 


*  'Compare  the  Fourth  Letter  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (above,  p.  195)  and  the 
speech  on  cruelty  to  animals,  below,  p.  631.] 

»  [On  this  subject,  see  Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  12  and  24  (Vol.  XXVIL  pp.  208, 
^1),  and  compare  below,  p.  529.] 
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homme  est  d'entretenir  sa  femme  et  ses  enfmnts,  celni  d'ane  femme  est 
de  le  rendre  heureux  chez  lui,  et  d'^ever  ses  enfants  sagement.  Aocmie 
femme  n'est  capable  de  &ire  plus  que  cela.  Aacone  femme  ne  doit  £ure 
moins,  et  un  homme  qui  ne  peat  pas  nourrir  sa  femme^  et  d6sire  qu'eUe 
travaille  pour  lui,  m^rite  d'etre  pendu  au-dessus  de  sa  porte. 

Je  suis,  Madame,  fid^ement  k  yous, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


TURNER'S  "WINDMILL  AND  LOCK'' 

[From  an  article  entitled  ^'Rnsldn  on  Loini  at  Logano"  (He)  in  the  Sh^/ieU 
and  Botherham  Independent,  May  1^  1886  {^*  Weekly  SnpplemenV'  p.  5).  Reprinted 
in  John  RuMn:  a  Beminiseencej  ij  John  Holmes^  p.  23.  Rni^dirs  correepoodent, 
Mr.  John  Holmes^  had  written  pomting  out  that  "  the  lock  was  made  to  open  the 
wrong  way — t.e.,  with  instead  of  against  the  stream."  The  boat  is  going  up  stream 
(as  seems  clearly  to  appear  from  the  lie  of  the  land),  and  the  lock  gates  are  donng 
behind  it,  but  closing  from  below  instead  of  from  above,  which,  as  Mr.  Holmes 
pointed  out,  is  impossible.  For  Ruskin's  description  of  the  mill  in  this  [date  in 
Liber  Studiorum,  see  Modem  Painlers,  vol.  iv.  (VoL  VI.  pp.  16-20).] 

DecemberllS,  187a 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  long  in  replying  to  your  letter,  not  having 
access  to  the  IM>er  Sttidionm,  as  ^ing  at  Brantwood;  and  then  I  forgot 
the  matter  for  some  time.  Turner  is  assuredly  wrong;  unless  we  can 
imagine  the  stream  -to  run  the  other  way  (up  hill)  and  that  would  imply 
other  wrongness.     He  simply  has  not  been  minding  what  he  was  aboot 

Ever  very  truly  yours, 

John  Roskin. 


TO  THE  DERBY  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

[From  a  Report  with  the  following  title-^paffe:  ''Derby  Central  School  of 
Art:  I  Report  for  the  year  1872-1873,  to  which  is  added  i  Remarks  addressed  to 
the  students  of  the  School,  |  by  John  Raskin,  Esq.,  M.A.  |  The  Report  is  Reprinted 
from  the  Derby  [Reporter,  of  Dec  12th,  187a]  Derby:  |  W.  and  Jna  B.  Rks, 
Com  Market."  Ruin's  letter  occupies  pp.  18-19.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Bod^ 
man,  March  1900,  p.  171.] 

Corpus  Christi  Collbob,  Ozfosd, 
Deeember,  1873. 

My  dear  Students, — I  was  very  sorry  not  to  oome  to  you,  but,  which 
may  a  little  surprise  you,  I  was  more  sorry  that  you  wanted  me  to  oome; 
at  least,  that  you  wanted  me  so  much  as  to  take  the  pains  to  write  and 
sign  your  letter.  Your  pleasure  in  your  woric,  and  assurance  of  its  success, 
ought  never  to  be  dependent  on  any  visitations  of  what  you  may  consider 
an  artistically  episcopal  character,  and  you  should  never  look  fw  nourish- 
ment or  support  to  casual  instruction.  Work,  with  whatever  immediate 
knowledge  you  possess,  honestly  and  unambitiously.  When  you  find  your- 
selves in  definite  difficulty,  and  can  ask  a  definite  question,  look  about  fcr 
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somebody  who  can  answer  it;  but  don't  hold  your  mouths  open,  nor 
prick  up  your  ears,  for  casual  sweetness  of  praise,  or  convenience  of  advice. 
You  will  find,  by  the  way,  much  of  the  best  advice,  when  it  comes,  very 
^convenient. 

I  have  twice  repeated  the  word  ''casual,"  as  being  strongly  opposed 
in  my  thoughts  to  ''constant."  Of  constant  advice,  you  must  get  the  best 
you  can,  and  obey  it,  first  determining  for  yourselves  what  you  want  to 
be  advised  about.  What  do  you  want  to  do  ? — to  carve,  or  paint,  that  is  ? 
If  you  don't  want  to  do  anything,  be  assured  you'll  never  do  it.  If  you 
only  come  to  the  Art  School  to  get  your  living,  you  nuuf  or  may  not  get 
your  living;  but  you  certainly  will  never  get,  or  learn,  any  Art^ 

Is  there  anything  in  the  world  you  want  to  draw;  any  man  in  the 

world    whose  work  you  want  to  do  something  like?    Would  you  like  to 

draw  dogs?  cats?  mice?  rats?  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  in  a  pie,  or  the 

queen  eating  honey  in  the  parlour;^  it  doesn't  matter  what,  if  only  you 

want  to  draw  t<,  and  not  merely  to  make  a  drawing  to  get  a  priiEe  wiUi.* 

I  Then,  secondly,  have  you  got  a  master?^    I  don't  mean  the  master  of 

I  your  school.     He  is  your  adviser  and  instructor;  but  what  do  you  want 

him  to  make  of  you, — a  Teniers?  or  a  Wilkie?  or  a  Gainsborough?  or  a 

Holbein  ?    Don't  think  which  of  these  names  sounds  biggest,  and  say  you 

s  want  to  be  that     Think  what  you  have  seen  and  enjoyed  of  any  of  these 

men's  work.     You  probably  never  saw  a   Holbein  in  your  lives,  perhaps 

I  never  a  Teniers,  certainly  never  a  Giotto.     What  have  you  seen  that  you 

would  like  to  do  something  like? 

1  You  have  seen  Gustave  Dor6,  Punch,  the  lUuHrated  Newt.    Well,  Mr. 

Dor6  is  very  clever,  so  is  Mr,  Pimck,  so  are  the  Illustrators  of  the  News. 

i  If  you  want  to  be  like  them,  get  what  access  you  can  to  them,  and  give 

up  the   hope  of   being  artists;  be  newsmen,  contentedly;  and  don't  be 

(  teased  with  lectures  on  the  Fine  Arts,  or  professors  of  them.     But  if  you 

want  to  paint,  or  carve  rightly,  choose  some  master  of  recognised  and 

quiet  skill ;  keep  to  his  style,  and  tiy  to  match  him,  and  beat  him,  at  his 

own  weapons.     Think  only  of  him,   while   your  work  is   inferior  to  his. 

When  you  have  beaten  him,  look  for  a  better. 

.  But  if  you  cannot  feel,  in  looking  at  any  master,  that  he  has  merit 

^  greater  than  others;  if  you  prefer  nobody,  enjoy  nobody,  but  as  you  are 

f  told:  give  up  the  effort  to  be  a  painter,  and  resolutely  and  finally  enter 

I  on   some  occupation  of  practical  use.     And  this  is  all  I  could  have  told 

I  you,  in  the  substance  of  it,  though  I  had  come  and  talked  for  a  year. 

And  so  believe  me,  not  less  because  I  can't  come. 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

P.S. — I'm  afraid  this  letter  reads  very  curt  and  cross ;  but  the  fiict  is, 
it  always  puts  me  in  a  passion  to  think  of  Derbyshire.^  The  whole  county 
is  spoiled  with  "works"  and  railroads,  there  are   no  more  trout   in  the 

>  [Compare  The  Two  Pdihe,  §  136  (Vol.  XVI.  p.  369).] 

>  [For  other  referenees  by  Raskin  to  Nursery  Rhymes,  see  VoL  XXVIII.  p.  310.] 
«  [Compare  VoL  XVI.  p.  120,  and  VoL  XXVU.  pp.  160,  163.] 
*  [See  above,  p.  148.] 
^  [See,  below,  the  letters  on  Railways  in  Derbyshire,  p.  668.] 
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Dove,  I  believe,  and  you  have  got  embankments  and  tunnels  where  there 
were  rocks  and  caves.  All  Schools  of  Art  are  nonsense,  when  you  have 
destroyed  Nature ;  one  clean  field  and  white  cliff  is  worth  any  quantity  of 
schools  and  professors.  But  is  there  a  green  field  left  in  all  the  county? 
or  a  cliff,  which  wouldn't  be  blown  up  to-morrow,  if  there  were  lead  enough 
in  it  to  pay  for  the  gunpowder? 


"LABORARE  EST  ORARE^ 

[From  the  New  Year*9  AddreM  and  Metsages  to  Biack/rian  Bible  daee^  Aberdeen, 
1874.    Reprinted,  under  the  above  title,  in  Arrowe  <^  the  Chace^  vol.  ii.  p.  210i] 

Corpus  Chbbti  Collbqe^  Oxfobh, 
December  1873. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  should  much  like  to  send  your  class  some  message, 
but  have  no  time  for  anything  I  like. 

My  own  constant  cry  to  aU  Bible  readers  is  a  vtry  simple  one, — Don't 
think  that  Nature  (human  or  other)  is  corrupt;^  aon't  think  that  you 
yourself  are  elect  out  of  it;  and  don't  think  to  serve  God  by  praying 
instead  of  obeying. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskik. 


RAPHAEL  FOR  LIVERPOOL 

[From  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  January  3,  1874,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
^'a  Ldverpool  gentleman  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  John  Raskin." 
This  is  the  letter  which  is  referred  to  in  Fore  Clanigera,  Letter  79  (V<^  XXIX. 
p.  165),  and  which,  when  that  volume  went  to  press,  the  editors  had  not  succeeded 
m  tracing.  In  Fore,  however,  Raskin  was  there  mistaken  in  saying  that  Liverpool 
bought  David  Coxes  instead  of  Raphael ;  the  Liverpool  Gallery  has  no  example  ^ 
Cox.  Raskin's  letter  was  the  subject  of  a  hostile  leading  article  in  the  Liverpool 
Daily  Poet  of  January  7,  1874.  The  Raphael  in  question  was  the  '^Colonna" 
Madonna,  still  (1906)  in  the  National  Gallery,  on  loan  from  Mr.  Pierpont  Monnm : 
see  Vol.  XXII.  p.  140.] 

OxTORD,  Dec.  31,  1873. 

May  I  ask  you  before  leaving  for  Italy  (as  I  hear  you  intend),  to  do 
the  very  truly  good  work  of  trying  to  keep  a  little  piece  of  Italy  here, 
or  in  Liverpool  Yesterday  I  saw,  not  for  the  first  time,  and  with  con- 
firmed conviction  of  its  worth,  the  Raphael  Madonna  which  is  at  present 
offered  to  England,  if  she  chooses  to  have  any  old  art  still  among  her 
modem  French  or  English  splendours.     The  price  is  exorbitant;  so  are  all 

1  [Compare  the  creed  of  the  St  George's  Guild :  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  419.] 
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prices  just  now.  When  I  was  a  boy  you  might  have  bought  a  Turner 
any  day  for  £50,  now  you  must  give  £1000.  You  might  have  bought 
such  a  Raphael  as  this — if  buyable  at  all — for  perhaps  £4000  or  £5000; 
now  you  are  asked  £40^000.  My  own  impression  is  you  might  get  it  for 
less.  But  what  is  £40^000  to  Liverpool  ?  The  picture  has  no  price.  There 
has  been  no  such  Raphael  in  the  market  in  my  lifetime;  and  unless  the 
mob  sack  Rome,  there  is  little  chance  of  there  being  another  in  anybody's 
lifetime.  I  don't  myself  care  supremely  for  Raphael ;  never  did.  But 
some  people  do^  I  believe;  and  if  Liverpool  cares  for  a  Raphael,  here  is 
one,  intensely  characteristic  and  precious,  in  good  state  on  the  whole, 
and  worth  I  won't  say  what  in  money,  but,  in  art,  the  whole  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy  two  years  running.  I  do  no  more  than  my  duty 
in  letting  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  know  of  this  picture.  I  have  heard 
of  the  generosity  of  their  Mayor  about  the  new  Gallery,^  and  it  occurred 
to  me  they  might  like  a  Raphael  to  put  at  the  high  end  of  it.  I  need 
not  say  that  I  have  no  interest  in  the  matter;  I  don't  even  know  to 
whom  the  picture  belongs.  But  I  do  very  gravely  think  it  would  be 
well  for  it  to  belong  to  the  merchants  of  Liverpool 

Sir,  believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  GOLD  MEDAL  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  ARCHITECTS 

[This  and  the  two  following  letters  were  printed  in  the  Journal  qf  the  Royal 
IrutUute  (f  BritUh  Architect,  February  10,  1900,  vol.  vii.  (Third  Series),  pp.  143-145, 
and  reprinted  in  the  Rtukm  Union  Journal^  March  1900,  No.  1,  pp.  25>28.  On 
March  9,  1874,  it  had  been  resolved  to  award  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  for  that  3rear 
to  RuskuL  He  went  to  Italy  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  Institute,  without  first 
obtaining  his  concurrence,  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Queen  for  its  choice.  Ruskin 
wrote  from  Rome  (May  20),  declining  the  medal  (Letter  1).  This  placed  the  Institute 
in  a  somewhat  awkward  ^ition  as  regards  the  Sovereign,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
the  President,  wrote  heggmg  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  In  Letters  2  and  3 
he  declined  to  do  so.  He  trusted  to  Prince  Leopold  (as  appears  from  private 
letters)  to  explain  any  seeming  disrespect  on  his  part  to  the  Sovereign.  The  fact 
of  Ruskin's  refusal  and  the  general  gist  of  his  letters  had  heen  published  at  the 
time  in  the  report  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  Presidential  Address  in  November  1874 

isee  Sessional  Papers  1874^2875,  No.  1,  pp.  9-12)^  bat  the  letters  themselves  were 
irst  printed  in  1900.] 

^^^  Rome,  20th  'May,  1874. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  before  me  your  fiivour  of  the  25th  March,  advising 
me  of  the  honour  done  me  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in 
adjudging  to  me  the  Royal  Medal  for  1874. 

The  delay  in  my  reply  has  been  owing  to  the  necessity  for  prolonged 
reflection  before  adopting  the  line  of  conduct  which,  after  such  reflection, 

1  [The  Walker  Art  Gallery,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  Sir  Andrew  Walker.] 
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I  still  find  to  be  the  only  one  open  to  me.     Permit  me  in  explanation  of 
it  to  state  four  £M;ts. 

1.  The  tomb  of  the  Cardinal  Braneacci  at  Naples,  which,  so  fiur  as  my 
present  knowledge  extends,  is  the  most  important  example  in  Eorope  of 
the  architectural  sculpture  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  at  present  used  as 
the  lumber-room  of  the  church  in  which  it  stands,^  and  I  found,  last  month, 
the  folds  of  the  drapery  of  its  caryatides  closed  by  cobwebs. 

2.  The  church  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  the  most  beautiful  example 
of  the  twelfth-century  architecture  in  that  city,'  has  been  turned  into  a 
common  cemetery. 

S,  As  I  was  drawing  the  cross  carved  on  the  spandril  of  the  western 
arch  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Spina  at  Pisa,  in  1872,  it  was 
dashed  to  pieces  by  a  mason  before  my  eyes,  and  the  pieces  carried  away, 
that  a  model  might  be  carved  from  them  and  set  up  in  its  stead.* 

4.  The  railway  at  Fumess  is  carried  so  near  the  Abbey  that  the  rains 
vibrate  at  the  passing  of  every  luggage  train ;  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  the  station  block  the  window  over  the  altar  of  the  Ablet's  Chapel; 
so  that  nothing  else  can  be  seen  through  it^ 

These  four  facts  are,  as  the  members  of  the  Institute  know,  only  too 
accurately  illustrative  of  the  general  agency  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
builders  employed  by  them,  on  the  existing  architecture  of  Europe; — 
consisting  in  the  injurious  neglect  of  the  most  precious  works;  in  the 
destruction,  under  the  name  of  restoration,  of  the  most  celebrated  works, 
for  the  sake  of  emolument;  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  any  and  all  to  tem- 
porary convenience. 

For  the  existence  of  this  state  of  things  we,  the  members,  actual  and 
honorary,  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  are  assuredly  answerable, 
at  least  in  England ;  and  under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
it  is  no  time  for  us  to  play  at  adjudging  medals  to  each  other;  and 
must,  for  my  own  poor  part,  very  solemnly  decline  concurrence  in  such 
eomplimentaiy  formalities,  whether  as  they  regard  others  or  myselC  For 
we  have  none  of  us,  it  seems  to  me,  any  right  remaining  either  to  bestow 
or  to  receive  honours ;  and  least  of  all  those  which  proceed  from  the  Grace, 
and  involve  the  Dignity,  of  the  British  Throne. 

May  I  beg.  Sir,  that  in  communicating  my  reply  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  you  will  convey  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  assurance  of 
my  personal  respect,  and  of  the  profound  rogret  with  which  I  find  myself 
compelled  to  decline  their  intended  kindness  and  courtesy  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHK   RUSKIM. 

Chablbb  L.  Eastlakb,  Esq.,  Secretarp, 

^  [St.  Anffelo  a  Nilo,  built  in  1385  by  Cardinal  Brancacd;  his  tomb  was  tbs 
joint  work  of  Donatello  and  Michelozzo.] 

*  rCompare  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  241 ;  for  Rusldn's  drawing  of  the  ehnrch  in  1845, 
see  Vol.  XXXV. ;  from  the  floor  of  the  church  he  took  ths  design  for  the  oofer 
of  Seven  Lampe:  see  VoL  VIII.  p.  185.]  

*  [For  this  incident,  see  Ibre  Clavigera,  Letters  18  and  20  (VoL  XXVIL  pp. 
315,  348).] 

«  [Compare  Fare  Oloffigera,  Letter  11  (VoL  XXVU.  p.  182).] 
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(2) 

AsBiBi,  12th  June,  1874. 

My  dear  Sir 
adds  not  a  little 
necessary  in  this 
necessity  of  my 
''suggested"  my 
friend  in  (what^ 
ridiculous  position 
very  much  adds  1 
the  Medal.     Had 

twenty  years  ago^  I  should  have  gratefully  and  respectfully  accepted  it. 
I  now,  proudly^  refuse  it.  But  I  have  never — very  solemnly  I  say  it — 
allowed  my  pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  either  courtesy  or  duty.  I  very 
solemnly  deny,  and  wish  in  the  face  of  the  public  to  deny^  and  am 
thankful,  though  pained  by  it,  for  this  opportunity  of  publicly  denying, 
that  either  the  Architects'  Institute  or  any  other  Dominant  Association 
of  Artists  in  England,  France,  or  Italy,  is,  or  can  be  in  the  present  day, 
an  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Architecture,  or  of  any  other  art 
by  such  Dominant  Associations  professed.  The  primary  object  of  all  such 
Associations  is  to  exalt  the  power  of  their  own  profession  over  the  mind 
of  the  public,  power  being  in  the  present  century  synonymous  with  wealth. 
And  the  root  of  all  the  evil  and  ruin  which  this  century  has  seen  (and 
it  has  destroyed  already  more  than  the  French  Revolution  did  of  what 
thai  had  left)  is  summed  up  in  four  words,  "Commission  on  the  Cost."^ 
And,  from  any  body  of  architects,  however  small,  who  will  bind  themselves 
henceforward  to  accept  a  given  salary  (whatever  amount,  according  to  their 
standing,  they  may  choose  to  name)  for  their  daily  work,  and  to  work 
-with  their  men  (or  at  least  with  their  own  hands,  on  the  sculptiire  of  the 
building)  whOe  they  take  such  salary — from  such  a  body  I  will  take  a 
medal  to-morrow. 

That  I  have  myself  failed,  I  have,  as  you  tell  me,  again  and  again  con- 
fessed.    That  I  have  made  the  most  fatal  mistakes  I  have  also  confessed. 

That  I  have  received  no  help,  but  met  the  most  scornful  opposition  in 
every  effort  I  have  ever  made  which  came  into  collision  with  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  modem  builders,  may,  perhaps  in  a  degree  more  than  I  know^ 
have  occasioned  my  failure. 

But  I  now  recognize  many  of  my  mistakes,  and  hope  yet  to  accomplish 
something  before  I  die.  It  may  be^  but  I  trust  will  not  be,  single-handed, 
but  at  all  events  it  must  be  in  association  only  with  men  who  know  their 
business. 

Now,  you  are  well  aware  that  I  agree  with  every  word  of  your  In- 
augural Address.*    As  I  read  it — and  f  have  read  it  all  before  concluding 

>  [Compare  VoL  XVII.  p.  390,  and  Vol.  XXTTT.  pp.  xli.,  82,  94.] 

<  [See  Papers  read  at  the  Royal  Imtiiute  of  British  Architects,  Session  187S-1S7JL 

Opening  Address  of  the  President,  pp.  1-11.    The  sentence  ''at  the  top  of  page  6' 

is  as  follows:  ''At  all  great  periods  of  art,  so  far  as  we  can  father  from  historical 

records,  or  from  the  internal  evidences  so  abundantly  suppliea  by  the  actual  works 

XXXIV.  2  X 
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this  answer  to  your  remonstrance — I  feel  as  if  you  had  no  other  intention 
in  sending  it  than  to  justify  mj  proceeding. 

But  I  will  en^>loy  in  my  justification  only  two  sentences  of  it.  I 
will  not  copy — ^you  can  more  easily  read  on  my  reference — the  three  lines 
at  the  top  of  page  6.  I  think  they  violently  overstate  my  anm  view  of 
the  necessities  of  the  profession.  /  should  have  written^  not  ''their  tpkoie 
heart/'  hut  the  whole  practical  force  of  their  heart  /  should  have  written 
not  their  ''single"  object^  but  their  '* principal"  one.  Putting  that  sen- 
tence into  such  milder  form^  I  can  only  say,  if  I  believed  there  were  ten 
men  in  the  Institute  to  whom  it  could  be  truly  applied,  I  would  take 
the  medaL 

The  other  sentence  I  would  refer  to  is  in  the  seventh  line  from  the 
bottom  of  page  10  : — 

"The  public  as  a  body  scarcely  know  the  difierence  between  good 
architecture  and  bad.^' 

On  which  I  must  ask  further,  As  a  body,  does  the  Institute  ?  If  it 
does,  why  has  it  not  taught  the  public.^ 

If  it  does  not,  shall  I  take  the  Medal,  implying  the  recognition  of  its 
authority?  I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that,  having  entirely  loyal 
feelings  towards  the  Queen,  I  will  trust  to  Her  Majesty's  true  interpretation 
of  my  conduct ;  but,  if  formal  justification  of  it  be  necessary  for  the  public, 
would  plead  that  if  a  peerage  or  knighthood  may  without  disloyalty  be 
refused,  surely  much  more  this  minor  grace  proceeding  from  the  Monarch 
may  be  without  impropriety  declined  by  any  of  her  subjects  who  wish  to 
serve  her  without  reward,  under  exigency  of  peculiar  circumstances. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir  Gilbert,  always  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


Privide.  (8) 

My  dear  Sir  Gilbert, — I  have  written  the  enclosed  this  raomhig 
under  unusual  irritation  caused  me  by  the  ravage  of  the  lower  church,  and 
miserable  repainting  of  the  higher  one  under  the  orders  of  Sigoor  Qtval- 
caselle,^  and  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Italy»  the 
fountains  between  the  buttresses  of  Santa  Chiara. 

I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  more  than  is  right  (at  least  in  my  view] 
in  consequence  of  this  irritation.  But  I  can  omy  say  that  If  I  wrote,  or 
could  write,  as  I  feel,  any  day  of  my  life,  you  would  pity  me,  not  be  aogiy 
with  me.  Ever  faithnilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKIK. 

which  have  be«i  spared  to  ua,  there  can  he.  n*  room  for  doubt  that  the  effiDrts, 
the  enthusiastic  stnvings,  and  the  whole  heart  and  soul  of  each  artist^  from  the 
humblest  to  the  most  exalted,  were  ever  direeted,  as  thehr  tingle  object,  to  tiie 
advancement  and  perfection  of  the  art  on  which  they  were  engaged."] 

^  [For  Ruakins  mood  at  tha  moment,  and  soMequeBi  meeting  with  Caval- 
caasUe^  see  YoL  XXJTT.  pp.  xL»  xU.} 
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THE  VALUE  OF  LECTURES 

[Rrom  t&e  Gkugow  Berald.Jxme  5,  1874.  Reprinted  In  tfce  'ttfnsi  6f  June  6. 
1874;  and  in  Arrowi  of  the  Uhac4,  vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  180.  In  fine  12,  "flre-wofkjr 
is  a  correction  for  ^^fire-working/'  and  in  line  21,  ''tlieee"  for  **tliem";  the 
corrections  are  made  from  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  in  Mr.  S.  C.  Cockel^'d 
possenioD.  Tbm  letter  vrm  wriUen  to  Mr.  Chapman,  of  the  Gla^;oir  AthensBom 
Lecture  Cmnmittee,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  Hoskin  would  lecture  at  their 
meetings  during  the  winter.  Writing  from  Oxford,  four  years  later,  in  answer  to 
a  similar  request,  Ruskin  wrote  as  follows: — 

''Nothing  can  advance  art  in  any  district  ef  this  accursed  machine* 
and-devil  driven  England  until  she  changes  her  mind  in  many  things, 
and  my  time  for  talking  is  past — Ever  mithfrdly  yours,  J.  Ruskin.  I 
lecture  here  but  only  on  the  aift  of  the  past." 

i Extract  given  in  the  fimes^  Fehruary  12,  1878,  quoted  from  Maufair.)    In  I88d, 
lowever,    Ruskin    delivered    a    course    on    the   contemporary   Art    qf  JBngkmd 
(Vol.  XyXTTT.).] 

RoMH,  2mh  May,  1874. 

Mr  DEAR  SiR,^«^I  have  yo«or  obliging  letter,  Imt  mm  ee«q>elled  by  faMiume 


of  work  .t<^  ceaM  lecturing  except  at  Oxfbrd-^^nd  praetieally  there  ateo-^ 
lor,  indeed,  I  find  the  desire  of  asdltiittee  to  be  ammmtces  &fify  beeoaiw  Mi 
CBtirely  pestflest  ehaimcter  of  the  age.    Everybedy  wants  ta  A«w-^noSody 


to  read — nobody  to  think;  to  be  excited  Imr  an  honr^^^Hiad,  if  potMk^ 
amMed;  to  get  the  knowledge  it  has  cost  a  mail  half  hte  life  to  gather, 
first  tfweeten^  vp  to  make  it  palatable,  and  then  kneaded  into  tbe  smallest 
poasible  piUs-^-^iiid  to  swallow  it  homoeopatlueally  and  be  wiae^^Ua  it  the 
passionate  desire  and  hc^  of  the  mnhitiide  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  to  be  donet  A  living  comment  ouietly  glv«i  to  A  cl«f  en  « 
book  they  ore  earnestly  reading-^this  kind  at  leetore  is  eternally  noeeeeary 
and  wholesome ;  yonr  modem  fire*worky,  smootb^owny^ettrry-and-etMwbesrry- 
ice-and'Hiilk-pimch-altogether  lecture  is  an  entirely  pestilent  and  abominable 
vanity;  and  the  miserable  death  of  poor  Dickens,  when  he  might  have 
been  writing  blessed  books  tiU  he  was  eigh^,  but  for  the  pestiferous 
demand  of  the  mob,  is  A  very  solemn  warning  to  us  all,  if  we  would 
take  it.1 

God  wilHng^  I  will  g»  on  writing,  and  aa  well  as  I  ean.  There  afd 
three  volumes  pnblished  of  ny  Oxlord  leettfres^*  in  which  every  nerMnm 
itf  set  down  as  carefuny  as  may  be.  If  people  want  to  leem  ttina  me,  M 
them  read  these  or  my  monthly  letter.  Fori  Clcndgera.  If  they  doli't  turn 
for  these,  I  don't  care  to  talk  to  them. 

Truly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

^  [The  evil  .fssidt  on  Dtskens*  health  of  his  last  series  of  readings  at  St  James's 
Hall,  in  the  early  part  of  1870,  scarcely  fbur  months  before  his  death,  is  thus 
taoted  hy  Mr.  Forster :  '^  Little  remains  to  be  told  that  has  not  in  it  almost  un- 
mixed sorrow  and  pain.  Hardly  a  day  passeif,  wlile  the  readings  went  on  of 
after  they  cloeed,  tmvisfted  l^  sonrre  effect  or  crther  of  the  ^foastrotis  efdeement 
conseauent  on  them"  {Jj\fe  qf  CkarU§  JXc^cewj,  voL  iii.  pw  403),  See  agaiay  below, 
p.  ili.  For  other  references^  see  Tol«  JCjklJL  p^  317-418 ;  and  cenkpata  eWse, 
p.  275  n.] 

*  [LmstureM  on  Art,  Aratrtt  Penfelici,  and  The  Eagfe^s  Jffest.'] 
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THE  SLADE  PROFESSORSHIP 

[From  the  Mcnthiy  Journal  qf  Education^  July  1874^  voL  L  p.  314.  The  letter  wag 
in  reply  to  '^  a  circiuar  letter  to  the  various  professors  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
issued  oy  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  asking  for  information  as  to  matters  connected 
with  the  posts  held  hy  theoL"] 

CoBPUB  Chbisti  Collbob,  Ozfobd  [1874]. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor, — ^The  question  put  to  me  in  the  circular 
letter  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  from  you  required  difficult 
thought  before  I  could  reply,  and  what  reply  can  be  made  must  be  on 
the  assumption  that  at  some  no  distant  time  the  University  may  make 
art  one  of  its  school  subjects,  else  the  professorship  must  remain  a  sinecure, 
and  resolve  itself,  in  the  hands  of  any  competent  and  conscientious  pro- 
fessor, into  the  mastership  of  drawing  for  casual  students,  while  an  incom- 
petent professor  would  merely  give  formal  lectures  which  no  one  would 
attend.  But  even  as  drawing  master  I  am  unable  at  present  to  act 
efficiently  without  more  space.  The  circular  letter  asks  me  for  no  infor- 
mation as  to  material  arrangements.  I  venture,  without  being  asked,  to 
represent  the  absolute  necessity  (if  the  professorship  is  under  any  conditions 
to  be  effective)  of  the  addition  of  a  room  for  University  students,  entirely 
separate  from  the  schools  of  elementaiy  drawing ;  and  of  the  further 
provision  of  at  least  two  workshops,  for  modelling,  metal  work,  and  other 
collateral  mechanical  operations.^ 

Supposing  that  art  is,  under  future  modification  of  the  examinataon 
system,  made  a  school  subject,  two  readerships — one  in  painting,  the  other  in 
modelling— ought  assuredly  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Slade 
Professorships,  but  in  such  subordination  to  it  as  may  secure  the  harmonioiis 
agency  of  the  three  teachers,  together  with  that  of  the  master  of  elementary 
drawing,  for  whose  office  I  have  m3rself  been  permitted  to  make  provtsioii. 

J  remain,  dear  Mr.  Vice-Cliancellor,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Rdsun. 

THE  POSrnON  OF  CRITICS 

P^m  the  Pall  Mall  Cfaxette,  January  19,  1875.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  of  the 
Ohaoe,  voL  ii.  pp.  241,  242.  In  line  10,  "sums"  was  misprinted  ''seems"  both 
in  the  Gazette  and  in  Arrows.  The  Pall  Mall  Qastette  of  Jannaiy  14  and  18  had 
contained  two  long  letters  on  the  subject  from  ''A  Reviewer.  For  references 
to  other  passages  in  which  Ruskin  discusses  the  functions  of  criticism,  sse 
VoL  XXXtCL  p.  394  n.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  Jan.  18  [1875]. 

Sir, — I  see  you  are  writing  of  criticism;  some  of  your  readers  may, 
perhaps,  be  interested  in  hearing  the  notions  of  a  man  who  has  dabbled  in 
it  a  good  many  years.     I  believe,  in  a  word,  that  criticism  is  as  impertinent 

^  [Ruskin  was  constantly  asking  for  additional  accommodation,  which  the  Uni- 
versity did  not  grant :  compare  Vol.  XXXIIL  pp.  Ivi.,  363.  476.  For  his  original 
scheme  of  classes  in  metal  work,  etc.,  see  Vol.  aX.  p.  22.J 
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in  the  world  as  it  is  in  a  drawing-room*  In  a  kindly  and  well-bred 
company,  if  anybody  tries  to  please  them,  they  try  to  be  pleased;  if 
anybody  tries  to  astonish  them,  they  have  the  courtesy  to  be  astonished; 
if  people  become  tire89me,  they  ask  8<Hnebody  else  to  play,  or  sing,  or 
what  not,  but  they  don't  criticise.  For  the  rest,  a  bad  critic  is  probably 
the  most  mischievous  person  in  the  world  (Swift's  Goddess  of  Criticism  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  sums  what  need  be  represented,  on  that  subject^),  and 
a  good  one,  the  most  helpless  and  unhappy:  the  more  he  knows,  the  less 
he  is  trusted,  and  it  is  too  likely  he  may  become  morose  in  his  unacknow- 
ledged power.  A  good  executant,  in  any  art,  gives  pleasure  to  multitudes, 
and  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  praise,  but  a  strong  critic  is  every  man's 
adversary, — men  feel  that  he  knows  their  foibles,  and  cannot  conceive  that 
he  knows  more.  His  praise,  to  be  acceptable,  must  be  always  unqualified; 
his  equity  is  an  offence  instead  of  a  virtue ;  and  the  art  of  correction, 
which  he  has  learned  so  laboriously,  only  fills  his  hearers  with  disgust. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  PUBLICATION  OF  BOOKS 

[From  the  World,  June  9,  1875.  Reprinted  in  Arrow9  pf  the  Okace,  vol.  ii 
pp.  235-237*  The  letter  refers  to  an  article  on  Raskin's  method  of  publication  which 
appeared  in  the  Worid  of  Ma^  26,  1876.  It  was  entitled  ^'Ruskin  to  the  Rescue," 
and  with  the  criticism  to  which  Rusldn  alludes,  strongly  approved  the  idea  of  some 
reform  beioff  attempted  in  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  books.  For  Ruskin's 
reforms  in  Vne  matter,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  baczii.-lxxxvi.  The  present  letter  was 
quoted  in  an  article  on  '^Mr.  Raskin,  Artist  and  Pablisher,"  by  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
in  the  Gentleman**  Magazine,  February  1890  (p.  136).  Raskin  rofers  to  this  letter 
to  the  World  in  one  to  F.  S.  Ellis  of  July  4,  1875  (see  Vol.  XXXVII.).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''  World" 

CoBPUs  Chbisti  Collbob,  Oxford,  June  6,  1875. 

Sir, — I  am  very  grateful  for  the  attention  and  eandour  with  which  you 
have  noticed  my  effort  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  publishing. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  one  or  two  points  in  which  I  am  gener- 
ally misunderstood?  I  meant  to  have  asked  your  leave  to  do  so  at  some 
length,  but  have  been  entiroly  busy,  and  can  only  say,  respecting  two  of 
your  questions,  what  in  my  own  mkid  are  the  answers. 

I.  ''How  many  authors  are  strong  enough  to  do  without  advertise- 
ments ?  " 

None:  while  advertisement  is  the  practice.  But  let  it  become  the 
fiishion  to  announce  books  once  for  all  in  a  monthly  circular  (publisher's, 

^  [The  Goddess  of  Criticism,  with  b[norance  and  Pride  for  her  paronts,  Opinion 
for  her  sister,  and  for  her  children  Noise  and  Impudence,  Dulness  and  Vanity, 
Positiveness,  Pedantry,  and  Ill-manners,  is  described  in  the  Battle  of  the  Booftv— the 
paper  which  follows,  and  is  a  companion  to  the  Tale  qf  a  Tub,  For  another  refer- 
ence to  the  Tale,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  337.] 
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fior  iMtooce),  aod  the  pubHc  will  simply  refer  to  that  for  all  thej  want  to 
know.    Such  advertiflemtnt  I  oio  bow,  and  alwajp  wookL 

IL  ^Why  hat  ha  determined  to  be  his  own  pablkher?" 

I  wish  entirely  to  resist  the  practice  of  writing  for  mooay  early  in  life. 
I  think  an  avtlior's  business  requires  as  macfa  tn^iinff  as  a  masirian's,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  ha  can  write  really  well,  there  wonld  always,  for  a  man 
of  worth  and  sense,  be  foand  capital  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  aUe  to 
print,  say,  a  hundred  pages  of  his  careful  work ;  which  if  the  public  were 
pleased  with,  they  would  soon  enable  him  to  print  more.  I  do  not  think 
young  men  should  rush  into  print,  nor  old  ones  modify  their  books  to 
please  publishers. 

III.  And  it  seems  to  me,  considering  that  the  existing  exeellcnt  books 
in  the  world  would*^if  they  were  hei^d  together  in  great  towns-*over- 
top  their  cathedrals,  that  at  amf  age  a  man  should  think  Ions  before  he 
invites  his  neighbours  to  listen  to  Ui  sayings  on  any  subject  whatever. 

What  I  do,  therefore,  is  done  only  in  the  conviction,  foolish,  egotistic, 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  but  firm,  that  I  am  writing  what  is  needful 
and  useful  for  my  fellow-creatures ;  that  if  it  is  so,  they  will  in  due  time 
discover  it,  and  that  before  due  time  I  do  not  want  it  discovered.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  no  sound  scholar  or  true  well-wisher  to  the  people 
about  him  would  write  in  any  other  temper.  I  mean  to  be  paid  for  my 
work,  if  it  is  worth  pavment  Not  otherwise.  And  it  seems  to  me  my 
mode  of  publication  is  the  proper  method  of  ascertaining  that  &ct.  I  had 
much  more  to  say,  but  have  no  more  time,  and  am,  sir,  very  respeetfolly 
yours, 

John  Ruskik. 


PARENTAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

[Addressed  to  Mr.  Egbert  Rydinj^  (for  whom  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  768).  The 
letter  was  printed  in  the  privately  issued  Letters  upon  SubjecU  of  Qtneral  InUrett 
from  John  husMn  to  varUme  Oorreipondenti,  1892  (No.  19),  pp.  83-64.] 

Oxford,  June  18,  1875. 

My  ouae  Sib,*^I  am  much  interested  in  your  letter.  In  the  strongest 
eonviction  I  would  assert  that  the  &t)ier  should  never  provide  for  his 
ehildfen,  He  should  educate  and  maintain  them  to  the  very  best  of  his 
power  till  they  are  of  mature  age,  never  living  upon  them  in  their  youth 
(daomed  modernism  eats  its  own  children  young  and  excuses  its  own  avarice 
by  them  when  they  are  old  !)•  When  they  are  strong  enough,  throw  them 
out  of  tba  neet  as  the  bird  does.  But  let  the  nest  be  always  open  to  ttem. 
No  guilt  sboidd  ever  stand  between  child  and  parent  Doors  always  open 
to  daughter-harlot  or  son-thief,  if  they  come.  But  no  fortune  left  to 
them.  Father's  house  open ;  nothing  more.  Honourable  children  will  have 
their  own  houses^^if  needs  be  provide  for  their  parents,  not  their  parents 
tor  them. 

Truly  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 
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ART  AND  SMOKE. 

[DbU  And  place  of  origiiud  publication  unknown.  Reprinted  in  Arr^ftu  ^f  ih§ 
Cham,  ToL  iL  p.  181,  under  the  title  ''The  Cradle  of  Art"  The  letter  was  in 
answer  to  a  request  of  the  Sheffield  Society  of  Artists  similar  to  that  replied  to  in 
a  preceding  letter  (above,  p.  517).  The  Sheffield  letter  was  the  subject  or  a  cartoon 
in  Fun,  March  29,  1876,  entitled  '' Playing  with  Edged  Tools/'  with  a  caricature 
portrait  of  ''Saint  Rusty"  and  vertee  (p.  138)  on  "The  Dotage  of  Doggy  Snarler."] 

\^h  FA,,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  lose  a  frightful  quantity  of  time  because  people 
won't  read  what  I  ask  them  to  read,  nor  believe  anything  of  what  I  tell 
them,  and  yet  ask  me  to  talk  whenever  they  think  they  can  take  a  shilling 
or  two  at  the  door  by  me*  I  have  written  fifty  times,  if  once,  that  you 
can't  have  art  where  you  have  smoke  ;^  you  may  have  it  in  hell,  perhaps, 
for  the  DevU  is  too  clever  not  to  consume  hit  own  smoke,  if  he  wants  to. 
But  you  will  never  have  it  in  Sheffield.  You  mav  learn  something  about 
nature,  shrivelled,  and  stones,  and  iron ;  and  what  little  you  can  see  of  that 
sort,  I'm  going  to  try  and  show  you.*    But  pictures,  never. 

Ever  &ithful]y  yours, 

John  Rusun. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  no  artist  worth  sixpence  in  a  day  would  live  in 
Sheffield,  nor  would  any  one  who  cared  for  pictures — for  a  million  a  year. 


BLAKE^S  POEMS 

[From  Messrs.  Sotheb/s  Oatdhgue  <^  Autograph  Letters  sold  hy  them  on  2l8t 
May  1890  (No.  98).  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  November  1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-63,  and 
thenoe  in  RiukhUana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  90-91  (No.  94).  The  '^precious  little 
book  *'  is  Bonge  of  Innocence  and  Experience  by  WUHam  Blake,  edited  and  pr^fitced 
hy  BMMrd  Heme  Shepherd  (Pickering,  1868).  A  selection  of  the  Poems  had  been 
ineladad  m  vol  U.  of  Alexander  OUehritf  s  Life  ftf  WiUiam  Blake  (1868),  the 
•tleoiioti  being  made  bv  D.  6.  Roisetti,  who  took  many  liberties  with  the  text 
Sh^herd's  text  foUowea  the  author's  MS.  For  other  letters  to  Mr.  Shepherd 
(oompiler  of  the  first  Bibliography  of  Ruskin),  see  p.  537.] 

Brantwood,  Bth  Maif,  1876. 

My  D8AR  Sir, — Putting  my  books  in  order  after  a  long  interval,  I  find 
to-day  your  gift  of  Aug.  6th,  1874,  never  before  seen  by  me.  It  came 
when  t  was  in  Italy,  and  I  have  never  got  my  books  sifted  since!  I  am 
venr  sorry,  for  I  would  fbin  have  thanked  you  at  once  for  the  precious 
little  book,  of  which  you  must  have  thought  me  so  careless.  But,  as  I 
now   glance  through  it,  I   am  a  little  pained  by  what,  I  suppose,  is  its 


:e 


See,  for  insUnce,  Vol.  V.  p.  232,  and  Vol  XX.  pp.  107,  290.] 
^n  the  St  George's  Museum.] 
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truth  of  text,  bat  is  nevertheless  not  satisCutory  after  Rossetti's  emen- 
dations. You  do  not,  I  think,  make  elear  enough  in  your  prefiiee  the 
authority  for  your  readings.  In  the  tiger,  for  instance,  Rossetti's  ''What 
dread  hand  made  thy  dread  feet?"  is  fiur  more  striking  (to  me^  than 
your  "  What  dread  hand  and  what/'  etc.,  which  is  forced  and  unintelligible. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  more  clearly  the  relations  of  your  text  to 
Rossetti's  in  such  particulars  ?  and  believe  me  already,  very  £&ithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

R.  H.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  Editor  of  Blake's  Poems, 

Care  of  Mr.  Pickering,  196,  Piccadilly,  London. 


MODERN  WARFARE 

[From  Fnuer'i  Magazine^  July  1876,  N.S.,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  121-123.  Rented 
in  Arrwoa  of  the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43-^.  llie  article  in  the  June  number  was 
entitled  "Remarks  on  Modem  Warfiwe,  by  a  Military  Officer."  The  article  wsi 
signed  '^P.  S.  C."  For  Raskin's  interest  in  military  history,  see  VoL  XXXI. 
pp.  477-478;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  present  letter,  compare  Fon  CUmgen, 
Letter  4  (Vol.  XXVH.  p  74).] 

To  the  Editor  of  ''Frasert  Magazine" 

*  [1876.] 

Sir, — The  article  on  modem  warfare  in  your  last  June  number  contains 
statements  of  so  great  importance  to  public  interests,  that  I  do  not  hesttate 
to  ask  you  to  spare  me  space  for  a  question  or  two  respecting  it,  which 
by  answering,  your  contributor  may  make  the  facts  he  has  brought  forward 
more  valuable  for  practical  issues. 

The  statistics  ^  given  in  the  second  column  of  page  695,  on  which  P.  S.  C. 
rests  his  "incontestable"  conclusion  that  ''battles  are  less  sangninaiy  than 
they  were,"  are  incomplete  in  this  vital  respect,  that  they  furnish  us  only 
with  the  proportion,  and  not  with  the  total  number,  of  combatants  slain. 
A  barricade  fight  between  a  mob  of  rioters  a  thousand  strong,  and  a 
battery  of  artillery,  in  which  fifty  reformers  get  shot,  is  not  "less  sangui- 
nary "  than  a  street  quarrel  between  three  topers,  of  whom  one  gets  knocked 
on  the  head  with  a  pewter  pot:  though  no  more  than  the  twentieth  part 
of  the  forces  on  one  side  fall  in  the  first  case,  and  a  third  of  the  total 
forces  engaged,  in  the  second.  Nor  could  it  be  proved  by  the  exhibition 
of  these  proportions  of  loss,  that  the  substitution  of  explosive  shells,  as 
offensive  weapons,  for  pewter  pots,  rendered  wounds  less  painful,  or  war 
more  humane. 

Now,  the  practical  difference  between  ancient  and  modem  war,  as  carried 
on  by  civilized  nations,  is,  broadly,  of  this  kind.  Formerly,  the  persons 
who  had  quarrelled  settled  their  differences  by  the  strength  of  their  own 
arms,  at  the  head  of  their  retainers,  with  comparatively  inexpensive  wei^ns 
such  as  they  could  conveniently  wield;  weapons  which  they  had  paid  for 

^  [See  the  tables  given  on  the  next  page.] 
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out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  with  which  they  struck  only  the  people  they 
meant  to  strike :  while,  nowadays,  persons  who  quarrel  fight  at  a  distance, 
with  mechanical  apparatus,  for  the  manu&cture  of  which  they  have  taxed 
the  public,  and  which  will  kill  anybody  who  happens  to  be  in  the  way; 
gathering  at  the  same  time,  to  put  into  the  way  of  them,  as  large  a  quantity 
of  senseless  and  innocent  mob  as  can  be  beguiled,  or  compelled,  to  the 
slaughter.  So  that,  in  the  words  of  your  contributor,  "  Modem  armies  are 
not  now  small  fractions  of  the  population  whence  they  are  drawn;  they 
represent — in  fact  are — whole  nations  in  arms."  I  have  only  to  correct 
this  somewhat  vague  and  rhetorical  statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  pei^ 
sons  in  arms,  led  out  for  mutual  destruction,  are  by  no  means  'Hhe  whole 
nation "  on  either  side,  but  only  the  individuals  of  it  who  are  able-bodied, 
honest,  and  brave,  selected  to  be  shot,  from  among  its  invalids,  rogues,  and 
oowaids. 

The  deficiencies  in  your  contributor's  evidence  as  to  the  totality  of  loss 
do  not,  however,  invalidate  his  conclusion  that,  out  of  given  numbers  en- 
gaged, the  mitrailleuse  kills  fewer  than  the  musket^  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  startling  conclusion,  and  one  not  to  be  accepted  without  closer 
examination  of  the  statistics  on  which  it  is  based.  I  will,  therefore, 
tabulate  them  in  a  simpler  form,  which  the  eye  can  catch  easily,  omitting 
only  one  or  two  instances  which  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  the  evidence. 

In  the  six  under-named  battles  of  bygone  times,  there  fell,  according 
to  your  contributor's  estimate,  out  of  the  total  combatants-^ 

At  Aosterlitz 1/7 

Jena 1/6 

Waterloo 1/5 

Marengo 1/4 

Salamanca 1/3 

Eylau 1/2J 

while  in  the  under-named  five  recent  battles  the  proportion  of  loss  was — 

At  Kdniffgratz lA^ 

Gravalotte 1/12 

Solforino 1/11 

Worth 1/11 

Sedan 1/10 

Now,  there  is  a  very  important  difference  in  the  character  of  the  battles 
named  in  these  two  lists.  Every  one  of  the  first  six  was  decisive,  and  both 
sides  knew  that  it  must  be  so  when  the  engagement  began,  and  did  their 
best  to  win.  But  Koniggratz  was  only  decisive  by  sudden  and  appalling 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  a  new  weapon.^  Solferino  was  only  hau 
fought,  and  not  followed  up  because  the  French  Emperor  had  exhausted 
his  carps  d'iUie  at  Magenta,  and  could  not  (or,  at  least,  so  it  is  reported) 

*  ["The  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded,"  wrote  P.  S.  C,  "was  fer  greater 
with  the  old-fasDioned  weapons  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.''] 

,  <  fit  was  the  success  of  Prussia  in  the  Seven  Weeks'  War  against  Austria  (com- 
pleted at  Roniggrfttz,  or  Sadowa  (July  8,  1806),  which  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  breeoh4oading  guns.] 
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depend  on  his  troops  of  tiie  line.  Worth  ma  an  experiment;  Sedan  a  dis- 
ceaiaged  ruin;  Gravelotte  was^  I  believe^  well  contested,  but  I  do  not 
know  oo  what  extent  of  the  line,  and  we  hare  no  real  evidence  as  to  the 
power  of  modem  mechanics  for  death,  ontil  the  proportiaDs  are  calcolated, 
not  fitNn  the  numbers  engaged,  but  from  those  under  Gate  for  equal  times. 
Now,  in  all  the  upper  list  of  battles,  probably  every  man  of  both  armies 
was  under  fire,  and  some  of  the  regimaots  under  fire  for  half  the  day; 
while  in  the  lower  list  of  battles,  only  fragments  of  the  line  were  hoUy 
engaged,  and  the  dispute  on  any  point  reaching  its  intensity  would  be 
ended  in  half  an  hour. 

That  the  close  of  contest  is  so  rapid  may  indeed  be  one  of  the  eon* 
ditions  of  improvement  in  our  military  system  alleged  by  your  eorrespoo- 
dent;  and  the  statistics  he  has  brought  forward  do  indeed  clearly  prove 
one  of  two  things — either  that  modem  weapons  do  not  kill,  or  that  modem 
soldiers  do  not  fight  as  efiectually  as  in  dd  times.  I  do  not  know  if  this 
is  thooght  a  desirable  change  in  military  eiroles;  but  I,  as  a  poor  civilian, 
beg  to  express  my  strong  objection  to  being  taxed  six  times  over  what  i 
xacd  to  be,  either  for  the  equipment  of  soldiers  who  rarely  fight,  or  the 
mami&cture  of  weapons  which  rarelv  kill.  It  may  be  perfectly  tr«ie  that 
our  last  cruise  on  the  Baltic^  was  'Mess  sanguinary''  than  that  which  eoo- 
dnded  in  Copenhagen.  But  we  shook  hands  with  the  Danes  after  fighting 
them,  and  the  differences  between  us  were  ended:  while  our  expensive 
contemplation  of  the  defences  of  Cronstadt  leaves  us  still  in  daily  dread  of 
an  inspection  by  the  Russians  of  those  of  Calcutta. 

It  is  true  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  inventors  is  far  ftrom  being  exhausted, 
and  that  in  a  few  years  more  we  may  be  able  to  destroy  a  regiment  round 
a  comer  and  bombard  a  fleet  over  the  horizon;  but  I  believe  the  efiective 
result  of  these  crowning  scientific  successes  will  only  be  to  confirm  the 
at  present  partial  impression  on  the  minds  of  military  and  naval  officers, 
that  their  duty  is  rather  to  take  care  of  their  weapons  than  to  use  them. 
'^  England  will  expect " '  of  her  generals  and  admirals  to  maintain  a  digni- 
fied moral  position  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the  enemy's  sight:  and  in  a 
perfectly  scientific  era  of  seamanship  we  shall  see  two  adverse  fleets  affected 
by  a  constant  law  of  mutual  repulsion  at  distances  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles;  while  in  either  squadron,  an  occasional  collision  between  the  leading 
ships,  or  inexplicable  foundering  of  the  last  improved  ones,  will  make  these 
pradential  manoeuvres  on  the  whole  as  destructive  of  the  force,  and  about 
ten  times  more  costly  to  the  pocket,  of  the  nation,  than  the  ancient,  andj^ 
perhaps,  more  honourable  tactics  of  poorly-armed  pugnadtv. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  touched  upon  in  P.  S.  C.'s  letter,  to  me 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  with  respect  to  which  the  data  for  accurate 
comparison  of  our  former  and  present  systems  are  especially  desirable^ 
though  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  your  correspondent  to  collect 
them — the  estimates,  namely,  of  the  relative  destraction  of  dvil  pn^ierty. 

Of  wilful  destmction,  I  most  thankfully  acknowledge  the  cessa^on  in 
Christian  warfare ;  and  in  the  great  change  between  the  day  of  the  sack 

^  [For  other  refiirenoss  to  the  Baltic  expedition  in  the  Crimaan  War,  see 
YoL  XYHL.  p.  611 ;  VoL  XXVIIL  p.  95;  and  Vd.  XXZUL  p.  500.1 

*  [For  another  reference  to  Nelson's  si^^ial  at  Trafalgar,  sea  Vd.  XX.  p.  42.] 
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of  Magdaburg^  mkI  that  0I  the  mareb  ioto  P^Hs,  recognise  a  true  tign  of 
tho  approach  of  the  reign  of  national  peace.  But  of  inevitable  deatme- 
tioQx^cMf  lots  inflicted  on  the  peasant  l^  the  raerelj  imperative  require- 
ments and  operationa  of  contending  armies — it  will  materially  hasten  the 
advent  of  such  peace^  if  we  ascertain  the  increasing  pressure  during  our 
nominallj  mollified  and  merdiul  war.  The  agricultural  losses  sustained  by 
FIraace  in  one  year  are  estimated  by  your  correspondent  at  one  hundred 
and  seventy  millions  of  pounds.  Let  him  add  to  this  sum  the  agricultural 
loss  neceasitated  in  the  same  year  throughout  Germany^  throogh  the  with* 
dmwal  of  capital  from  productive  industry,  for  the  maintenance'  of  her 
annies;  and  of  labour  mm  it  by  their  composition;  and,  for  third  item/ 
add  the  total  coat  of  weapons,  honesy  and  ammunition  on  both  sides ;  and 
let  him  then  inform  us  whether  the  oost,  thus  summed,  of  a  year's  actual 
war  between  two  European  States,  is  supposed  by  military  authorities  to 
be  fidrly  representative  of  that  whkh  the  settlement  of  political  dispnte 
between  any  two  such  Powers,  with  modem  instmments  of  battle,  will  on 
an  avevnge,  in  future,  involve.  If  so,  I  will  only  venture  further  to  suggest 
that  the  nations  minded  thus  to  try  their  quarrel  should  at  least  raise  the 
stakes  for  their  match  before  they  make  the  ring,  instead  of  drawing  bills 
for  then  upon  futurity.  For  that  the  money-lenders  whose  pockets  are 
filled,  while  everybody  else's  are  emptied,  by  recent  military  finance,  should 
oceoltly  exercise  irresistible  influence,  not  only  on  the  development  of  cor 
^--according  to  your  contributoi^^daily  more  harmless  armaments,  but  also 
en  the  deliberation  of  Cabinets,  and  passions  of  the  populace,  is  inevitable 
under  present  circumstances ;  ^  and  the  exercise  of  such  influence,  however 
advantageous  to  contractors  and  piojectorsi,  can  scarcely  be  held  consistent 
either  with  the  honour  of  a  Senate  or  the  safety  of  a  State. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithfiil  servant, 

J.   EOSKIN. 

P.S^^^1  wish  I  could  get  a  broad  approximate  estimate  of  the  expendi^ 
ture  in  money,  and  loss  of  men  by  France  and  Prussia  in  the  respective 
years  of  Jena  and  Sedan,  and  by  France  and  Austria  in  the  respective  years 
of  Angola  aqd  Solferino.' 


"A  GENTLE  SCHOLARS 

[From  an  article  thus  headed  in  the  Manchester  Guardian,  March  24,  1898 — 
eiving  a  memoir  of  Mr.  James  Taylor,  who  had  recentlv  died.  He  was  an  errand- 
hoy  and  afterwards  a  telegraph-clerl^  who  obtained  the  B.A.  degree  of  London 
University.    ''His  love  of  literature,  the  ardour  of  bis  pursuit  of  Knowledge,  and 

*  [In  1631,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  the  whole  town,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  Catb^ral,  the  Frauenkirche,  and  a  few  houses^  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  30^000  of  its  36,000  inhabitauts  were  butchered  without  regard  to  age 

or  sex  J  

«  [Compare  Unto  tkie  Last,  §  7«  n.  (Vol.  XVH  pp.  103-104).]  

«  [For  other  references  to  these  battles  (1796  and  1869),  see  VoL  XXIX. 
p.  287  n.] 
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the  ffentlenees  and  purity  of  hit  obaracter  made  him  a  general  £iTonrite.^  A 
meetinf(  was  held  in  honour  of  his  degree,  and  letters  were  read  on  the  occasaon 
from  Gladstone  (who  sent  Mr.  Taylor  one  of  his  books^  and  Ruskin.  Mr.  Taylor 
subsequenUy  obtained  a  poet  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank.] 

Venice,  November  13,  1876. 

My  dear  Sir, — Your  letter  only  reaches  me  to-day,  and  I  fear  my  reply 
may  be  too  late  to  be  read  at  the  meeting ;  and  perhaps  even  if  in  time, 
you  will  scarcely  think  the  pleasure  or  the  object  of  the  meeting  likely 
to  be  promoted  by  it.  For,  indeed,  while  asking  you  to  convey  my  true 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Taylor,  I  have  yet  no  assured  words  of  sympathy 
to  give  to  a  meeting  held  in  his  honour  on  the  simple  ground  of  his 
having  advanced  under  grave  disadvantages  to  such  endnence  in  the  ele- 
ments of  modem  education  as  his  degree  certifies.  It  is  proved  thereby 
that  he  is  gifted  by  nature  with  unusually  acute  and  earnest  intelligence; 
but  until  I  know  with  what  motives  he  has  desired  to  raise  himself  and 
what  use  he  intends  to  make  of  the  position  he  has  gained,  I  can  only 
congratulate — I  cannot,  without  further  knowledge,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
woid,  honour.  I  should  have  at  once  concurred  with  my  whole  heart  in 
the  object  of  your  meeting  if  it  had  been  to  do  reverence  to  a  telegraph 
boy  who  had  become  a  telegraph  man;  had  perfected  the  system  of  sig- 
nals under  his  control,  and  effected  definite  improvement  in  the  character 
and  increase  in  the  comfort  of  his  equals,  and  generally  of  his  class.  My 
own  endeavours,  any  careful  reader  of  my  addrmes  to  working  men  must 
know,  have  alwa3rs  been  to  prevail  upon  them  to  put  their  valour  into 
common  work  and  seek  for  hapfuness  in  humble  life.^  The  few  who  can 
rise  above  the  general  level  are,  of  course,  notable  to  me  in  their  private 
characters ;  but  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  their  example  and  the  tenour  of 
their  influence  with  their  inferiors,  at  least  until  I  see  them  joining  heart 
and  hand  in  an  endeavour  to  organize  laws  of  labour  which  may  rightly 
ennoble  the  occupation  and  reward  the  industry  of  all  true  and  loyid 
members  of  their  class. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

J.    RUSKDT. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHIVALRY 

[From  a  pamphlet  with  the  following  title-page : — 

The  I  Science  of  Life :  |  A  Pamphlet  |  Addressed  to  I  All  Members  of  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  |  And  to  |  Ail  who  are  or  will  be 
teachers,  clergymen,  |  Fathers.  |  A  0  eEOZ  EEAeAPIZE  |  ST  |  MH  |  KOIKOT 


I  "  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  unclean."  |  Price  Sixpence. 
I  London :  i  J.  Bums,  15,  Southampton  Row,  Holbom,  W.C.  |  Oxford. 
A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.,  116,  St  Aldate's.  |  1877. 

Ruskin's  letters,  addressed  to  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  occupied  pp.  6-8.    There 
was  a  second  edition  in  1878  (Ruskin's  letters,  pp.  6-8);  this  contained  the  first 

^  [Compare  Ruskin's  evidence  g^ven  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Pablie  Insti- 
tutions  in  1860,  VoL  XVL  p.  474.] 
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and  last  of  these  letters,  whilst  onlj  the  first  edition  contained  the  last  letter  hut 
one.  Some  passages  also  in  the  other  letters  are  omitted  in  the  first  edition,  and 
a  few  slight  alterations  are  made  in  the  second  in  the  letter  of  Fehroary  10.  The 
series  of  letters  were  reprinted  in  Arrovoi  ^  the  Chace  (onder  the  above  heading 
added  by  the  editor),  toI.  ii.  pp.  212-220.^  Nnmerons  extracts  from  them  were 
cited  in  Th$  IfuUnet  qf  Love,  by  F.  B.  Monev-Coutts,  1885.  In  another  book, 
entitled  The  Etkhe  qf  Love  (Waladl,  W.  H.  Robinson ;  London,  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  CaX  1881,  there  is  the  following  note  on  the  title-page:— ''Mr.  J.  Raskin  has 
written  to  the  Author  to  this  efifect:  'It  seems  to  me  all  right  and  quite  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  ground.  ...  It  will  be  well  received,  I  doubt  not  .  .  •  Trust 
to  jour  own  earnestness,  and  to  the  absolute  use  of  the  truths  you  speak.'"] 


0) 

Vkkiob,  Fotfruarp  Qth,  1877. 

My  dear ,  This  is  a  nobly  done  piece  of  work  of  yours — a  fireman's 

dnty  in  fire  of  hell ;  and  I  would  fain  help  you  in  all  I  could,  but  my  way 
of  going  at  the  thing  would  be  from  the  top  down — patting  the  fire  out 
with  the  sun,  not  with  vain  sprinklings.  People  would  say  I  wasn't  prac- 
tical, as  usual,  of  course ;  ^  but  it  seems  to  me  the  last  thing  one  should  do 
in  the  business  is  to  play  Lord  Angelo,'  and  set  bar  and  door  to  deluge. 
Not  but  I  should  sift  the  windows  of  our  Oxford  printsellers,  if  I  had  my 
fall  way  in  my  Art  Professorship ;  but  I  can't  say  the  tenth  part  of  what 
I  would.  I'm  in  the  very  gist  and  main  effort  of  quite  other  work,  and 
can't  set  my  mind  turned  to  this  rightly,  for  this,  in  the  heart  of  it,  involves, 
— ^well,  to  say  the  whole  range  of  moral  philosophy,  is  nothing;  this,  in 
the  heart  of  it,  one  can't  touch  unless  one  knew  the  moral  philosophy  of 
suigels  also,  and  what  that  means,  "but  are  as  the  angels  in  heaven.''^ 
For  indeed  there  is  no  true  conqueror  of  Lust  but  Love;  and  in  this 
beaatifblly  scientific  day  of  the  British  nation,  in  which  you  have  no  God 
to  love  any  more,  but  only  an  omnipotent  coagulation  and  copulation:  in 
which  you  have  no  Law  nor  King  to  love  any  more,  but  only  a  competi- 
tion and  a  constitution,  and  the  oil  of  anoinUng  for  king  and  priest  used 
to  grease  your  iron  wheels  down  hill:  when  yon  have  no  country  to  love 
any  more,  but  "patriotism  is  nationally  what  selfishness  is  individuaUy," * 
such  the  eternally-damned  modem  view  of  the  matter — the  moral  syphilis 
of  the  entire  national  blood:  and,  finally,  when  you  have  no  true  bride 
and  groom  to  love  each  other  any  more,  but  a  girl  looking  out  for  a 
carriage  and  a  man  for  a  position,  what  have  you  left  on  eiurth  to  take 
pleasure  in,  except  theft  and  adultery? 

^  [A  few  corrections  are  now  made  from  Ruskin's  copy  of  Arrawe — namely,  in 
Letter  (1),  line  16,  "and"  for  "for"  after  "coagulation^';  in  Letter  (3),  line  5, 
**new"  tB  hiserted,  and  "once"  is  a  correction  for  "one";  the  last  word  of 
Letter  (5),  "heart,"  is  a  correction  for  "hearts."] 

•  rCmnpare  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  193.] 
s  'See  Meaaure  for  Uetuwre^ 

«    Mark  zii.  25.] 

*  [For  further  notice  by  Rusldn  of  this  maxim,  which  occurs  in  Herbert  Spencer's 
Study  qf  Sochloayf  If.  205,  see  the  article  on  <*Home  and  its  Economies"  (Vol.  XVH. 
p.  556),  and  the  Frefoce  to  Xenophon's  EconanM,  VoL  XXXL  p.  24.] 
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The  two  greftt  tieet  play  into  eaefa  othef't  haadff.  Ill-got  mtmty  H 
always  finallr  spent  on  the  harlot.  Look  at  Hogartfa't  two  'mvntiees ;  ^  die 
Slim  of  social  wisdom  is  in  that  bit  of  rude  art-work^  if  one  reads  ft 
solemnly, 

Venice,  February  lOtk  [1877]. 

Henoe,  if  from  any  plaee  hi  earth,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  send  yon 
some  words  of  warning  to  English  youths,  for  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  dty 
was  all  in  one  word — fornication.  Fools  who  think  they  can  write  history 
will  tell  you  it  was  *'  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/'  *  and  the 
like  !  Alas !  it  was  indeed  the  covering  of  every  hope  she  had,  in  God  and 
His  Law. 

For  indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  doubt  if  you  can  fight  this  evil  by  mere 
heroism  and  common  sense.  Not  many  men  are  heroes;  not  many  are  ridi 
in  common  sense.  They  wUl  train  for  a  boat  race ;  will  they  for  the  race 
of  life  ?  For  the  applause  of  the  prettv  girls  in  blue  on  the  banks ;  yes. 
But  to  win  the  soul  and  body  of  a  noble  woman  for  their  own  toft  ever, 
will  they?  Not  as  things  are  going,  I  think,  though  how  or  where  they 
are  to  go  or  end  is  to  me  at  present  inconceivable. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  could  help  you  therefore  with  a  lecture  on  good 
taste  and  Titian?  No,  not  at  all;  I  might  with  one  on  politics,  but  that 
everybody  would  say  was  none  of  my  business.  Yet  to  understand  tha 
real  meaning  of  the  word  ''  Sire,"  with  respect  to  tlie  rider  as  well  aa  the 
horse,  is  indeed  the  basis  of  all  knowledge,  in  policy,  chivalry,  and  aooial 
order. 

All  that  you  have  advised  and  exposed  is  wisely  said  and  bravely  told ; 
but  no  advice,  no  exposure,  will  be  of  use,  until  the  right  relation  exists 
again  between  the  father  and  the  mother  and  their  son.  To  deserve  his 
confidence,  to  keep  it  as  the  chief  treasure  oonunitted  in  trust  to  them  by 
God :  to  be  the  father  his  strength,  the  mother  his  sanctification,  and  both 
his  chosen  refuge,  through  all  weakness,  evil,  danger,  and  amaatement  of  his 
youi^  life.  My  friend,  while  you  still  teach  in  Oxfi>rd  the  '<  philosophy," 
forsooth,  of  that  poor  cretinous  wretch,  Stuart  Mill»  and  are  endeaveoring 
to  open  other  ^'careers"  to  English  women  than  that  of  the  Wife  and 
the  Mother,  vou  won't  make  your  men  chaste  by  recommending  them  to 
leave  off  tea.* 

^  [Of  this  series  of  designs,  Hogarth  said :  ^'^  Industry  and  Idleness  exemplified  in 
the  conduct  of  two  fellow  'prentices ;  where  the  one,  by  taking  good  courses,  and 
pursuing  points  lor  which  he  was  put  aMreatioe,  becomes  a  valuable  man  and  an 


poverty,  and  ends  £iti 


ornament 'to  his  country;  the  other,  hy  gfving  way  to  idleness,  naturally  fldla  hMo 

£itall^.    As  the  priata  were  intended  more  for  use  than  emamsnt, 

they  were  done  in  a  way  that  mignt  bring  them  within  the  purchase  ef  whaa»  Hi^ 


might  most  concern"  (John  Ireland's  Hogarth  IMnstrate^  I7vt»  voL  L  ^  %iff^  For 
the  plates  themselves,  see  ibid,,  pp.  253  im.] 

*  [Compare  8t.  Marie  $  BeH,  VoL  XXIY.  p.  236.1 

'  [The  dots  here,  and  on  the  nest  pa|ps^  were  m  the  ovipoal  pamphUt>  iadi- 
cstfau[  omissions.] 

«  [«I  have  to  state  that  this  ea^ressien  rsgsedinr  Stoari  Mitt  was  not  intaaried 
for  leparate  publication ;  and  to  explain  that  in  a  subsequent  but  unpublished  letter 
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(«) 

Venice,  11/A  February  [1877]. 

My  dear f  I  woukl  say  much  more,  if  I  thought  any  one  would 

believe  mej  of  the  especial  calamity  of  this  time,  with  respect  to  the 
discipline  of  youth — in  having  no  food  any  more  to  offer  to  their  imagina. 
tion.  Military  distinction  is  no  more  possible  by  prowess,  and  the  young 
soldier  thinks  now  of  the  hurdle-race  as  once  of  the  lists  and  the  field — 
but  the  nobler  temper  wiU  not  train  for  that  trial  with  equal  joy.  Clerical 
eminence — the  bishopric  or  popular  pastorship — ^may  be  tempting  to  men 
of  genial  pride  or  sensitive  conceit :  but  the  fierce  blood  th^  would  have 
burned  into  a  patnaroh,  or  lashed  itself  into  a  saint — ^what  '^career"  haa 
your  modem  philosophy  to  offer  to  ii  ? 

•  «••#•••• 

The  entire  eeasatioii  of  all  enployment  finr  the  ^Malty,  which,  in  the 
besi  men  of  former  ages,  was  continnafly  exercised  and  satisfied  in  the 
lealiaatioB  of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  the  hosts  of  Heaven,  leaves  the 
part  ef  the  bcaift  which  it  eno^loyed  absolutely  vacant^  and  ready  to  stiek 
in,  with  the  avidity  of  vacuum,  whatever  fdeasantness  may  be  presented 
to  the  natural  sagb^  in  the  gas-lighted  beauty  of  pantomimic  and  casina 
Pitradise. 

All  these  disadvantage^  you  will  say,  arc  inevitable,  and  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  In  n^  amn  school  of  St.  George  I  mean  to  avoid  them  by 
simply  making  the  study  of  Christianity  a  true  piece  of  intellectual  work ; 
my  boys  shall  at  least  know  what  their  fathers  believed,  before  they  make 
up  their  own  wise  minds  to  disbelieve  it  They  shall  be  infidels,  if  they 
choose,  at  thirty;  but  only  students,  and  very  modest  ones,  at  fifteen. 
But  I  shall  at  least  ask  of  modem  science  so  much  help  as  shall  enable 
me  to  begin  to  teach  them  at  that  age  the  physical  laws  relating  to  their 
own  bodie9,  openly,  thoroughly,  and  wit^  awe ;  and  of  modem  civilization, 
I  shall  ask  so  ranch  help  as  may  enable  me  to  teach  them  what  is  indeed 
r^ht,  and  what  wrong,  for  the  cftizen  of  a  state  of  noble  humanity  to  do, 
and  permrit  to  be  done,  by  others,  unaccused. 

And  if  you  can  found  twa  such  chairs  in  Oxford — one,  of  the  Science 
of  Pfijrsical  HeiMi ;  the  other,  of  the  Law  of  Human  Honour — you  need 
not  trim  ymur  Horace,  nor  forhid  us  our  chatty  afternoon  tea. 

I  otmld  say  ever  so  nrach  more,  of  course,  If  there  were  only  time,  or 
ff  it  would  be  of  any  use^ — ahont  the  misappliance  of  the  imagination.  But, 
really,  the  essentia]  tiring  is  the  founding  of  real  schools  of  instruction  for 
both  boys  and  girls — first,  in  domestic  medicine  and  all  that  ft  means ;  and 
seeondly.  In  the  pbfn  mom!  hiw  of  alt  humanly :  ^Thou  shalt  not  commit 
adnftery/'  wftb  m  that  U  means; 

Ever  most  tmly  yours, 

J.   RVSKIN. 

Ruskin  explained  it  to  refbr  to  Mill's  'uttter  deficiency  In  the  powers  of  the  imsgina- 
tion.' — The  hist  words  cHf  thb  letter  will  be  made  dearer  By  notmg  that  tiie  pamphlet 
dealt  with  physicid,  as  well  as  mental,  diet"  (Editor's  note  in  Arrowi  qf  the  Ukaee, 
voL  iL  p.  216.)  For  other  references  to  "other  careers  for  womea,"^  mm  above, 
p.MIOi] 
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(*) 

VBincii^  12a  jFWmofy^  '77. 

My  dear ,  Two  words  more,  and  an  end.     I  have  just  re-read  the 

paper  throughout.  There  are  two  omissions  which  seem  to  me  to  need 
serious  notice. 

The  first,  that  the  entire  code  of  counsel  which  you  have  drawn  up, 
as  that  which  a  father  should  give  his  son,  must  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  that,  at  the  proper  time  of  life,  the  youth  will  be  able,  no 
less  than  eager,  to  marry.  You  ought  certainly  to  point  out,  incidentally, 
what  in  my  St  Greorge's  work  I  am  teaching  primarily,  that  unless  this  first 
economical  condition  of  human  society  be  secured,  all  props  and  plasters  of 
its  morality  will  be  in  vain. 

And  in  the  second  place,  you  have  spoken  too  exclusively  of  Lust,  as 
if  it  were  the  normal  condition  of  sexual  feeling,  and  the  only  one  pro- 
perly to  be  called  sexual.  But  the  great  relation  of  the  sexes  is  Love, 
not  Lust;  that  is  the  relation  in  which  ''male  and  female  created  He 
them";i  putting  into  them,  indeed,  to  be  distinctly  restrained  to  the 
office  of  fruitfulness,  the  brutal  passion  of  Lust:  but  giving  them  the 
spiritual  power  of  Love,  that  each  spirit  might  be  greater  and  purer  bj 
its  bond  to  another  associate  spirit,  in  this  world,  and  that  which  is  to 
come ;  help-mates,  and  sharers  of  each  other's  joy  for  ever. 

^  Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.   RiTSKIN. 

(5) 

Malhjuc,  July  drtf,  1878. 

Dear  ,  I  wish  I  were  able  to  add  a  few  more  words,  with  energy 

and  clearness,  to  my  former  letters,  respecting  a  subject  of  which  my  best 
strength — though  in  great  part  lately  given  to  it,  has  not  yet  enforced 
the  moment; — the  function,  namely,  of  the  arts  of  Music  and  Dancing  as 
leaders  and  governors  of  the  bodily,  and  instinctive  mental,  passi^ms.'  No 
nation  will  ever  bring  up  its  youth  to  be  at  once  refined  and  pure,  till 
its  Masters  have  learned  the  t»r  of  all  the  Arts,  and  primarily  of  these; 
till  they  again  recognize  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Doric  and  Lydian 
modes,  and  perceive  the  great  ordinance  of  Nature,  that  the  pleasures 
which,  rightly  ordered,  exalt,  discipline,  and  guide  the  hearts  of  men,  if 
abandoned  to  a  reckless  and  popular  2>w-order,  as  surely  degrade,  scatter, 
and  deceive  alike  the  passions  and  intellect. 

I  observe  in  the  journals  of  yesterday,  announcement  that  the  Masters 
of  many  of  our  chief  schools  are  at  last  desirous  of  making  the  elements 
of  Ghreek  art  one  of  the  branches  of  their  code  of  instruction:  bat  that 
thev  imagine  such  elements  may  be  learned  from  plaster  casts  of  elegant 
limbs  and  delicate  noses. 

They  will  find  that  Greek  art  can  only  be  learned  from  Greek  law, 
and  from  the  religion  which  gives  Law  of  life  to  all  the  nations  of  the 

1  FGenesis  i.  27.] 

*  [For  references  to  Raskin's  views  on  this  subject,  see  VoL  XXVII.  p.  IxziiL] 
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earth.  Let  our  joutb  once  more  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Music," 
''Chorus,"  and  ''Hymn"  practicallj;  and  with  the  understanding  that  all 
such  practice,  from  lowest  to  highest,  is,  if  rightly  done,  always  in  the 
presence  and  to  the  praise  of  God ;  and  we  shall  have  gone  far  to  shield 
them  in  a  noble  peace  and  glorious  safety  from  the  darkest  questions 
and  the  foulest  sins  that  have  perplexed  and  consumed  the  youth  of  past 
generations  for  the  last  four  hundred  years. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  charity  children  sing  in  St  Paul's?  Suppose 
we  sometimes  allowed  God  the  honour  of  seeing  our  Noble  children  col- 
lected in  like  maimer  to  sing  to  Him,  what,  think  you,  might  be  the  eff^ 
of  such  a  festival — even  if  only  held  once  a  year— on  the  National  manners 
and  heart? 

Ever  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


MODERN  RESTORATION 

rrhis  letter  was  originally  received  by  ^'a  Liverpool  gentleman,"  and  sent 
enclosed  in  a  long  letter  signed  *'An  Airdqnarian,"  to  the  Liverpooi  Daily  ^PoH, 
where  it  appeared  June  9,  1877.  Quoted  mm  that  paper  in  an  article  headed 
''Mr.  Ruskm  on  Modem  Restoration"  in  the  BrUUh  ArekUeet  and  Northern 
Engmeer^  June  15,  1877.  vol.  viL  p.  366.  Reprinted  in  Arrowi  o/*  the  Chaee^  voL  L 
p.  234.    ''Stone-layers     is  here  a  correction  for  *' stone-lawyers.  ] 

Vkkiob,  \Wi  April,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir, — It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  the  horror  and 
contempt  with  which  I  regurd  modem  restoration — but  it  is  so  great  that 
it  simply  paralyses  me  in  despair, — and  in  the  sense  of  such  difference 
In  all  thought  and  feeling  between  me  and  the  people  I  live  in  the 
midst  of,  almost  makes  it  useless  for  me  to  talk  to  them.  Of  course  all 
restoration  is  accursed  architect's  jobbery,  and  will  go  on  as  long  as  they 
can  get  their  filthy  bread  by  such  business.  But  things  are  worse  here 
than  in  England:  you  have  little  there  left  to  lose — here,  everv  hour  is 
ruining  buildings  of  inestimable  beauty  and  historical  value---simpiy  to  keep 
stone-layers  at  woric,  I  am  obliged  to  hide  my  fiice  from  it  all,  and  work 
at  other  things,  or  I  should  die  of  mere  indignation  and  disgust. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


RIBBESFORD  CHURCH 

[This  letter  was  printed  in  the  KUldermineter  Timee,  July  28,  1877.  Reprinted 
in  Arrawe  of  the  Chace^  vol.  i.  pp.  235-236.  Ribbeifbrd  Church  was  finally  closed 
after  the  morning  service  on  Sunday,  July  15,  1877.  It  was  then  restored,  and 
was  reopened  and  reconsecrated  on  June  15,  1879.  The  EXddermmeter  Timee  of 
J^uly  21, 1877,  contained  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  Ribbesford  parishioners  to 
€M>nsider  the  restoration  of  the  church.  Hence  the  allusions  in  this  letter  to  **  copy- 
ing" the  traceries.] 

XXXIV.  2  L 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  '' KiddenmnHer  Times" 

Brantwood^  Jufy  24^  1877. 

Sir, — It  chanced  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sunday,  when  the  ap- 
pearances of  danger  in  the  walls  of  Ribbesford  Church  began  seriously  to 
manifest  themselves  (according  to  the  report  in  your  columns  of  the  21st 
inst),  I  was  standing  outside  oif  the  church,  listening  to  the  singing  of  the 
last  hymn  as  the  sound  came  through  the  open  door  (with  the  Archer 
Knight  sculptured  above  it),  and  showing  to  the  friend  who  had  brought 
mei  to  the  lovely  place  the  extreme  interest  of  the  old  perpendicular 
traceries  in  the  freehand  working  of  the  apertures. 

Permit  me  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  the 
church,  that  no  modem  architect,  no  mason  either,  can,  or  would  if  they 
could,  ''copy"  those  traceries.  They  will  assuredly  put  up  with  geomet- 
rical models  in  their  place,  which  will  be  no  more  like  the  old  traceries 
than  a  Kensington  paper  pattern  is  like  a  living  flower.  Whatever  else 
is  added  or  removed,  those  traceries  should  be  replaced  as  they  are,  and 
left  in  reverence  until  they  moulder  away.^  If  they  are  already  too  much 
decayed  to  hold  the  glass  safely  (which  I  do  not  believe),  any  firamewoik 
which  may  be  necessary  can  be  arranged  to  hold  the  casements  within 
them,  leaving  their  bars  entirely  disengaged,  and  merely  kept  from  fidlinc 
by  iron  supports.  But  if  these  are  to  be  ''copied,"  why  in  the  world 
cannot  the  congregation  pay  for  a  new  and  original  church,  to  display 
the  genius  and  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  somewhere  else,  and 
leave  the  dear  old  ruin  to  grow  grey  by  Severn  side  in  peace? 

I  am.  Sir,  yopr  fiuthful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  SINGING 

[In  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  September  28, 1887,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
Lunn,  in  which  he  says :  ''  It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  what  views 
Mr.  Raskin  holds  as  regards  the  art  of  song.  Many  years  ago  he  wrote  me  .  .  ." 
Ilien  follows  the  letter  here  given.  Mr.  Lnnn  added :  ''  I  may  add  that  the  pasMges 
on  music  in  Fars  were  written  for  me."  This  presumably  izes  the  date  as  about 
1877.] 

1877. 

I  mean  the  children  to  be  taught  pure  and  perfect,  but  simple,  choral 
music,  arranged  to  noble  words,  such  as  they  can  understand  and  desire  to 
sing.  They  shall  be  disciplined  so  thoroughly  that  a  false  note  shall  be  im- 
possible to  them ;  they  shall  never  sing  anything  difficult  or  wonderful,  but 
only  what  is  beautiAil,  right,  and  well  within  their  powers ;  and  those  who 

^  [Mr.  ^^reorge  Baker,  with  whom  Ruakin  was  at  thii  time  staying.    On  July  Id 
they  drove  to  Kidderminster  and  the  Severn.] 
>  [On  this  subject,  ccmipare  Vol.  XIII.  p.  558.] 
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do  not  enjoy  such  singing  for  its  own  sake,  and  whose  affectation  or  vanity 
is  unconquerable,  shall  be  put  out  of  the  choirs.  I  am  chiefly  at  a  loss  for 
the  music  itself,  and  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  get  any  small  part  of 
what  I  want  accomplished;  but  the  enforcing  of  accurate  musical  educa- 
tion as  a  quite  necessary,  unpretending,  and  sacred  duty  will  be  much. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PROPERIT 

[From  the  SocialUty  an  Advocate  of  Lave^  Truth,  Justice^  etc,  etc.  Printed 
and  published  by  the  proprietor,  W.  Freeland,  52,  Scotland  Street,  Sheffield, 
November  1877.  Reprinted  in  Arrowi  of  the  Chacey  voL  ii.  pp.  107,  108.  The 
references  in  the  letter  are  to  an  article  on  Property  entitled  "  What  should  be 
done?''] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  SodaUit " 

loth  Oct.,  1877. 

Sir, — Some  Sheffield  friend  has  sent  me  your  fourth  number,  in  the 
general  teaching  of  which  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  concur  without 
qualification :  but  let  me  earnestly  beg  of  you  not  to  confuse  the  discus- 
sion of  the  principles  of  Property  in  Earth,  Air,  or  Water,  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  pnnciples  of  Property  in  general.  The  things  which,  being  our 
neighbour's,  the  Mosaic  Law  commands  us  not  to  covet,  are  by  the  most 
solemn  Natural  Laws,  indeed  our  neighbour's  "  property,"  and  any  attempts 
to  communize  these  have  always  ended,  and  will  always  end,  in  ruin  and 
shame. 

Do  not  attempt  to  learn  from  America.  An  Englishman  has  brains 
enough  to  discover  for  himself  what  is  good  for  England ;  and  should  learn, 
when  he  is  to  be  taught  anything,  from  his  Fathers,  not  from  his  children. 

I  observe  in  the  first  column  of  your  15th  page  the  assertion  by  your 
eonrespondent  of  his  definition  of  money  as  if  difierent  from  mine.  He 
(mly  weakens  my  definition  with  a  ''certificate  of  credit"  instead  of  a 
''promise  to  pay."  What  is  the  use  of  giving  a  man  "credit" — ^if  you 
don't  engage  to  pay  him? 

But  I  observe  that  nearly  all  my  readers  stop  at  this  more  or  less 
metaphysical  definition,  which  I  give  in  Unto  this  Laet,^  instead  of  going 
on  to  the  practical  statement  of  immediate  need  made  in  Munera  Pulveris. 

The  promise  to  find  Labour  is  one  vrhich  meets  general  demand ;  but 
the  promise  to  find  Bread  is  the  answer  needed  to  immediate  demands, 
and  the  only  sound  bases  of  National  Currency  are  shown  both  in  Munera 
Pulveris,  and  Fort  CUtvigera,^  to  be  bread,  fuel,  and  clothing  material,  of 
certified  quality. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

^  [See  Unto  thie  Laet,  §  34  n.  "The  final  and  best  definition  of  money  is 
that  it  is  a  documentary  promise  ratified  and  guaranteed  by  the  nation,  to  give  or 
find  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  on  demand"  (VoL  XVII.  p.  60).  For  the  refer- 
ence  to  Munera  Pulverie,  see  ilHd,,  pp.  194  eeq.] 

*  [See  Vol.  XVn.  p  200  (comparing  p.  489),  and  Fbre,  Letter  58  (Vol.  XZVIIL 
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LIFE  IN  GLASGOW 

[Commanioated  to  the  Olasg<no  Herald,  Jaauary  25,  1900,  by  Mr.  William 
Gibson,  who  notes  that  ''it  was  in  answer  to  a  very  innocent  reonsst  for  some 
information  I  desired."  At  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  present  letter,  Raskin, 
on  being  asked  to  lend  pictures  to  Glasgow,  replied  that 

''he  would  only  be  willing  to  lend  his  pictures  when  Glasgow  was  in  a 
fit  condition  to  einoy,  and  that  would  not  be  till  it  had  pulled  down 
every  one  of  its  hideous  houses" 

(Gkugow  Weekfy  Herald,  January  14,  1882).] 

CoBPUs  Chbisti  Collbob,  Oxford,  Dec,  1877« 

Sir, — Don't  waste  your  money  on  baying  my  books,  or  anybody  else's. 
To  love  the  beautiful  in  painting  you  must  first  love  it  in  nature,^  then  be 
long  among  noble  art.  You  have  little  nature  left  at  Glasgow  within  30 
miles,  and  no  art  within  300.  Don't  be  ridiculous  and  affected  whatever 
you  are.  If  you  live  at  Glasgow  you  may  be  happy  in  Glasgow  ways,  and 
in  those  only.  All  the  books  on  earth  or  in  heaven  can't  teach  you  to 
love  the  beautiful  (from  the  Apocalypse  down). 

Truly  yours, 

J.   RuSKUf. 

Desperately  tired  to-day.  If  you  like  to  have  tenpennyworth  of  me, 
and  see  how  you  like  me,  put  10  stamps  in  enclosed  envelope,  and  tell 
Mr.  Allen  to  send  you  the  Fors  for  December.' 


A  PAGAN  MESSAGE 

[From  New  Year'e  Address,  etc  (as  above,  pp.  508,  512),  1878.  Reprinted  in 
Arrtwe  of  the  Chace,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  where  the  nrst  of  the  lines  from  Horace  was 
misprinted   ".  .  .  et  inter  fn»."] 

Herne  Hill,  London,  S.E.,  19  Dec.,  1877. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  best  message 
for  any  of  your  young  men  who  really  are  tr3ring  to  read  their  Bibles  is 
whatever  they  first  chance  to  read  on  whatever  morning. 

But  here's  a  Pagan  message  for  them,  which  will  be  a  grandly  har- 
monized bass  for  whatever  words  they  get  on  the  New  Year. 

Inter  spem  curamqne,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  dilnzisse  supremom.' 

CAmid  hope  and  sorrow,  amid  fear  and  wrath,  believe  every  day  that  has  dawned 
on  thee  to  be  thy  last.") 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

»  [Compare  Eagle's  Nest,  §  41  (VoL  XXH.  p.  153).] 

«  FLetter  84  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  286>.] 

'  [Horace,  Ejpistles,  i.  4,  12.    See  Ruskin's  notes  on  this  passage,  bek>w,  p.  094.] 
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NOTES  ON  A  WORD  IN  SHAEESPEARE 


[This  am 
beiDff  qaestii 
in  the  folloi 
quently  read 
letters  were 
pp.  409-412. 
circulation. 


^'And  yon  grey  lines 
That  /r0f  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 


Juuus  Cjmab,  XL  i.  103-4. 

(1) 
Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashirb  [1878]. 

My  dear  Furnivall^ — Of  course^  in  any  great  writer's  word,  the  ques- 
tion is  far  less  what  the  word  came  from,  than  where  it  has  oome  to. 
Fret  means  all  manner  of  things  in  that  place ;  primarily^  the  rippling  of 
clouds— as  sea  by  wind ;  secondarily,  the  breaking  it  asunder  for  light  to 
come  through.  It  implies  a  certain  degree  of  vexation — some  dissolution 
— ^much  order,  and  extreme  beauty.  I  have  myself  used  this  word  substan- 
tively^  to  express  the  rippled  edge  of  a  wing-feather.^  In  architecture^  and 
jewellery  it  means  simpdy  roughening  in  a  decorative  manner.* 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

(8) 

Edinburoh,  29a  Sept.,  1878. 

Dear  Furnivall^ — ^Your  kind  letter  comes  to  me  here,  and  I  must  answer 
on  this  paper,  for  if  that  bit  of  note  is  really  of  any  use  to  you,  ypu  must 
please  add  this  word  or  two  more,  in  printing,  as  it  wouldn't  do  to  let  it 
be  such  a  mere  fret  on  the  vault  of  its  subject.  You  say  not  one  man  in 
150  knows  what  the  line  means:  my  dear  Fumivall^  not  one  man  in  15,000, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  knows,  or  ever  can  know,  what  amf  line— or  any 
wofd  means,  used  by  a  great  writer.  For  most  words  stand  for  things  that  are 
seen,  or  things  that  are  thought  of;  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
certainly  not  one  man  in  15,000  who  ever  looks  at  anything,  and  not  one 
in  15,000,000  capable  of  a  thought.  Take  the  intelligence  of  this  word  in 
this  line  for  example — the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is,  first,  that  the 
reader  should  haye  seen,  what  he  has  often  heard  of,  but  probably  not 
seen  twice  in  his  life  S—'' Daybreak."     Next,  it  is  needful  he  should  think, 

*  In  modem  T^g^'fl»  '^chasing"  has  got  confused  with  it,  but  it  should  be 
separated  again. 

»  [See  Lawe  qf  Feeok,  ch.  vL  8  14  (Vol.  XV,  p.  402).] 

*  [Compare  The  Storm-Ohud,  §  6  (above,-  p.  14} ;  and  see  VoL  XV.  ^  862^ 
VoL  XXL  p.  106,  Vol.  XXn.  p.  21.] 
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what  *^  break  "  meani  in  that  word — what  is  broken,  namely,  and  by  what 
That  is  to  say,  the  cloud  of  night  is  Broken  up,  as  a  city  is  broken  up 
(Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  fled^),  as  a  school  breaks  up,  as  a  constitution, 
or  a  riiip,  is  broken  up;  in  every  case  with  a  not  inconsiderable  change  of 
idea,  and  addition  to  the  central  word.  This  breaking  up  is  done  by  the 
Day,  which  breaks— oui,  as  a  man  breaks,  or  bursts  <mt,  from  his  restraint 
in  a  passion;  breaks  donm  in  tears;  or  breaks  m,  as  from  heaven  to  earth 
— with  a  bi^Mch  in  the  cloud  wall  of  it;  or  breaks  out,  with  a  sense  of 
outward — as  the  sun — out  and  out,  &rther  and  farther,  after  rain.  Well; 
next,  the  thing  that  the  day  breaks  up  is  partly  a  garment,  rent,  more 
than  broken;  a  manile,  the  day  itself  ''in  russet  mantle  clad"* — ^the 
blanket  of  the  dark,  torn  to  be  peeped  through — whereon  instantly  you 
get  into  a  whole  host  of  new  ideas ;  freUmg  as  a  moth  JreU  a  garment ;  * 
unravelling  at  the  edge,  afterwards; — ^thence  you  get  into^niige,  which  is 
an  entirely  double  wo^  meaning  partly,  a  thing  that  guams,  and  partly  a 
thing  that  is  worn  away  on  the  ground ;  the  French  Frange  has,  I  believe, 
a  reminiscence  of  if^p^mia  in  it— our  ''fringe"  runs  partly  toward  Jrico 
and  friction — ^both  are  essentially  connected  with  frango,  and  the  fringe  of 
"  breakers  "  at  the  shores  of  all  seas,  and  the  breaking  of  the  ripples  and 
foam  all  over  them — but  this  is  whoUy  different  in  a  northern  mind,  which 
has  only  seen  the  sea 

"Break,  break,  break,  on  its  cold  gray  stones," — * 

and  a  southern,  which  has  seen  a  hot  sea  on  hot  sand  break  into  lightning 
of  phosphor  flame — half  a  mile  of  fire  in  an  instant — following  in  time, 
like  the  flash  of  minute  guns.  Then  come  the  great  new  ideas  of  order 
and  time,  and 

"I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her/r»t#. 
And  l)owed  her  hand,"  etc.^ 

and  so  the  timely  succession  of  either  ball,  flower,  or  dentil,  in  archi- 
tecture; but  this,  again,  going  off  to  a  totally  different  and  still  lovely 
idea,  the  main  one  in  the  word  atin/r^|YiMPi— -which  rooted  once  in  amifu^ 
went  on  in  Etruscan  work,*  followed  in  Florence,  into  a  much  closer  con^ 
nection  with  Jirigidw — their  style  being  always  in  frasUd  gold— ^see  the 
dew  on  a  cabbage-leaf— -or  better^  on  a  grey  lichen,  in  early  sunshine) — 
going  back,  nobody  knows  how  far,  but  to  the  Temple  of  the  Dew  of 
Athens,^  and  gold  of  Mycense,  anyhow;  and  in  £truria  to  the  Deluge,  I 
suppose.  yfeU,  then,  the  notion  of  the  music  of  morning  comes  in — with 
strings  of  lyre  (or  frelt  of  Katharine's  instrument,  whatever  it  was)  and 

^  [2  Kings  XXV.  4.] 

*  [Hamiet,  Act  i.  sc.gl,  line  166.] 

*  [Psalms  xxxix.  12  (Prayer-book  version).] 

*  ^'or  other  references  to   Tennyson   on   the  sea,  see  HuHf9ur$  qf  Bngiatid, 

Vol.  xm.  p.  16.] 

*  [Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Act  ii.  sc.  1,  line  150,  "her"  being  Katharina.] 

*  rCompare  Vol.  XXIll.  p.  472.] 

^  [For  other  references  to  the  Pandroseion,  see  VoL  XVill.  pp.  xzxiv.,  317. 
and  Vol.  XIX.  p.  334.] 
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stops  of  Tftrious  qtdlls;  which  gets  us  into  another  group  beginning  with 
pUiiiitm,  going  aside  again  into  plico  and  plight,  and  Milton's 

'^  Play  in  the  plighted  clouds "  ^ 

— (the  quills  on  the  fretful  porcupine^  are  all  thought  of,  first,  in  their 
inped  complexity  like  rushes,  before  the  standing  up  in  ill  temper) — and 
so  on  into  the  plight  of  folded  drapery, — and  round  again  to  our  blanket* 
I  think  that's  enough  to  sketch  out  the  compass  of  Uie  word.  Of  course 
the  real  power  of  it  in  any  place  depends  on  the  writer  s  grasp  of  it,  and 
use  of  the  facet  he  wants  to  cut  with. 


SHEPHERD^S  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RUSKIN 

[These  two  letters  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  were  given  in  the  list  of  ''Mr. 

Shepherd's  Publications,"  printed  at  the  end  of  his   The  BibHography  of  Dickeru, 

1880.     Reprinted  in  Arrows  of  the  Chace,  1880,  vol.  iL  p.  276.     The  letters  were 

I  offered  for  sale,  and  an  extract  from  the  first  was  printeo,  in  a  catalogue  iMued  by 

\  Dodd,    Mead  &  Co*,  755  Broadway,  New  York.     Mr.  Shepherd's  ^Hographu  of 

I  Buifrin  (first  puhlished  in  September  1878,  fifth  edition  1881)  was  the  first  of  the 

kind,  and  lea  to  the  collection  of  Ruskin's  Letters  in  Arrofoe  qf  the  Ghace  (see 

abovcj  p.  soncvuL)  and  of  his  Miscellanies  in  On  the  Old  Boad.] 

(1) 

^  Braktwood^  Sept.  SO,  1878. 

Dear  Sir^ — So  far  from  being  distasteful  to  me^  your  perfect  reckoning 
up  of  me  not  only  flatters  my  vanity  extremely,  but  will  be  in  the  highest 
degree  useftd  to  myself.  But  you  know  so  much  more  about  me  than  I 
now  remember  about  anything^  that  I  can't  find  a  single  thing  to  correct 
or  add — ^glancing  through  at  least. 

I  will  not  sajr  that  you  hmve  wasted  your  time ;  but  I  may  at  least 
t  regret  the  quantity  of  trouble   the  book   must   have  given  you^  and  am, 

r  therefore,  somewhat  ashamedly,  but  very  gratefully  yours, 

i  J.    RUSKIN. 

I  ■  (*>  - 

Brantwood,  Oct.  23,  1878. 

^  Dear  Mr.  Shbphbrd,^-I  am  very  deeply  grateful  to  you,  as   I  am  in 

,  aU  duty   bound,  for  this   vtrj  curious   record   of  myself.     It  will   be  of 

J  extreme  value  to  me  in  filling  up  what  gaps  I  can  in  this  patched  cover- 

lid of  my  life  before  it  is  draped  over  my  coffin — if  it  may  be. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  have  note  of  the  letters  to  newspapers,  but 
moH  chiefly  to  have  the  good  news  of  so  earnest  and  patient  a  mend. 

Ever  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

I  ^  [Oomue,  298.     For  another  note  on  the  line,  see  Modem  Painteri,  vol.  v. 

(Vol.  VIL  p.  148).] 

*  [Hamlet,  Act  i.  sc.  4] 

'  [Any  etymological  connexion  between  quill  and  quilt  must,  however,  be  con- 
sidered doubtfol :  see  The  New  EngUth  Dictionary.] 
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TURNER'S  **  LIBER  STUDIORUM'' 

[From  p.  2dO  of  the  second  edition  (1906)  of  W.  G.  Rawlinson's  Turners 
'^lAber  Studiorum"  a  Description  and  a  Catalogue,  The  letter  was  written  to  the 
author  upon  the  first  publication  (1878)  of  the  book.] 

Brantwood^  \Uh  Nov.,  78. 

My  dear  Sir, —  •  •  .  There  is  only  one  part  of  it  [the  Cataloguel  that 
needs  some  addition.  You  are  very  accurately  right  in  your  conjectures 
about  Turner's  and  engravers'  etchings — but  you  don't  enough  give  the 
real  grounds  of  judgment  .  .  . 

A  (Turner  etching  is  only  to  be  known  from  an  engraver's^  as  his  pen 
work  would  be  known  from  an  engraver's — that  is  to  say^  by  his  own 
mighty  touch  and  ease  of  hand,  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
hiting. 


That  touch  is  entirely  different 
from  this 


o^ 


much  more  from  this,  etc.,  which  is  engravers'  woric 


So,  if  Turner  does  a  bit  of  pine  like  that 


I 


the  engraver  does  it  like  this  iWuMlWlMi    ^^'  ^^* 


You   seem   to   know   his    hand   as   well  as   I    do; — but  you   don't   say 
how.  .  .  . 

Ever  most  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN, 

i Elsewhere,  in  the  same  book  (p.  158)^  Mr.  Rawlinson  gives  a  farther  portion 
[le  same  letter,  and  another  note.    These  further  remarks  refer  to  the  jBsocus 
and  Hssperie  (given  by  photogravure  in  Vol.  XYTT.  p.  06).    ''Mr.  Rusldn  in  1878 
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ezliibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society^  along  with  his  Turner  drawings,  a  small  vi^ctte 
engraving  of  the  same  subject  which  he  had  discovered  in  an  old  translation  of 
Ovid;  he  wrote  of  it,  ^'It  is  unquestionably  the  first  motive  of  Turner's  JBweui 
and  Heiperie^  even  to  the  angular  disposition  of  tlie  tree  trunks."] 

May  I  also  ask  yon  in  any  new  edition  to  direct  attention  to  the  mtaniity 
and  fineness  of  the  meuotint  work  of  Tamer's  own  hand  in  Plates  66  and 
78  [JEiocus  and  Via  Mald\,  You  most  rightly  note  his  pervading  touch  in 
the  Wye  and  Severn^  the  ifwerarmf  Pier,  and  the  Calais,  but  you  have  not 
said  enough  of  the  drawing  of  farm  in  white  on  the  two  laboured  plates. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ROSE 

[This  letter  was  written  to  the  secretary  pro  tern,  of  the  Ruskin  Society  of 
Manchester^  in  reply  to  a  request  for  Ruskin's  views  upon  the  formation  of  such 
a  Society.  For  anotjier  letter  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Pullen,  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Society,  see  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  423.  lie  present  letter  was  printed  in  the  FirH 
Annual  Report  qf  the  Buekm  Society  (of  the  Rose)^  Manchester^  1880 ;  and  reprinted 
in  Arrowi  qf  tke  Chace,  voL  ii.  p.  277*  "  On  the  invitation  (^  the  Committee  during 
the  summer  months  (1881),  several  designs  for  a  heraldic  sign  for  the  Society  were 
drawn  up  by  membm  and  friends,  and  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  consent  were  sent  to 
him  early  in  the  autumn.  From  these  he  selected  one  for  the  seneral  use  of  the 
Society,  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Mackmurdo,  and  another  by  Mr.  George  Reid^ 
ICS.A.^  ''for  general  seal  or  other  stately  use."  With  reference  to  the  latter^  Mr. 
Ruskin  said^  ''It  is  really  as  weU  painted  as  well  can  be  .  .  .  only  it  should  have 
our  real  root  of  mottoes,  'The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  laud  is  mine.' " 
(The  Ruekin  Society  (Society  of  the  Rose),  Third  Annual  Report,  Manchester^  1882^ 
p.  8.)    For  this  motto  (from  Leviticus  xxv.  23),  see  Vol.  XXXT.  p.  zlii.] 

[1870.] 

No,  indeed^  I  don't  want  to  discourage  the  plan  you  have  so  kindly 
and  earnestly  formed,  but  I  could  not  easily  or  decorously  promote  it 
myself,  could  I  ?  But  I  fully  proposed  to  write  you  a  letter  to  be  read  at 
the  first  meeting,  guarding  you  especially  against  an  "  ism/'  ^  or  a  possibility 
of  giving  occasion  for  one;  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  receive  your 
present  ktter.  Mine  was  not  written,  because  it  gave  me  trouble  to  think 
of  it,  and  I  can't  take  trouble  now.  But  without  thinkings  I  can  at  once 
assure  you  that  the  taking  of  the  name  of  St.  George  would  give  me 
endless  trouble,  and  cause  all  manner  of  mistakes,  and  perhaps  even  legal 
difficulties.     We  must  not  have  that,  please. 

But  I  think  you  might  with  grace  and  truth  take  the  name  of  the 
Society  of  the  Rose  ^ — ^meaning  the  English  wild  rose — and  that  the  object 
of  the  society  would  be  to  promote  such  English  learning  and  life  as  can 
abide  where  it  grows.  You  see  it  is  the  heraldic  sign  on  my  books,  so 
that  you  might  still  keep  pretty  close  to  me. 

Supposing  this  were  thought   too   fiur-fetched   or   sentimental   by  the 


^  [Compare  SL  Marine  Reet,  § 
Ruskmian''  (Vol.  XXIV.  p.  371).] 


200 :  "  no  true  disdple  of  mine  will  ever  be  a 


*  [For  the  devioe  of  the  Rose  on  many  of  Ruskin's  books,  see  Fore  OknAgeraf 
Letter  22  (VoL  XXVH  p.  371).] 
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promoters  of  the  sodetj,  I  think  the  ^More''  Society  would  be  a  good 
name^  following  out  the  teaching  of  the  Utopia  as  it  ia  taken  up  in  Forr.^ 
I  can't  write  more  to^ay,  but  I  dare  say  something  else  may  come  into 
my  head,  and  I'll  write  again,  or  you  can  send  me  more  names  for  choice. 


THE  READING  OF  NONSENSE 

[Printed  in  the  Strand  Magazine^  December  1895,  p.  678:  '^part  of  a  latter 
to  a  clerical  correspondent"] 

May  3,  1879. 
My  dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  reply — and  trust  that  you  will 
some  day  know  enough  of  me  to  recognise  the  difference  between  plain- 
ness and  discourtesy.  You  choose  to  waste  your  life  in  reading  literature 
intentionally  corrupt — as  a  natural  consequence,  you  make  inquiries  of  per- 
sons unable  to  answer  you,  but  who  are  disturbed  by  your  questions,  go 
away  saddened,  instead  of  strengthened,  by  your  society,  and  cause  instanUy 
great  trouble  and  waste  of  time  to  other  people.  You  think  it  discourteous 
in  the  man  whose  time  you  have  wasted,  to  advise  you  to  read  no  more 
nonsense.  But  you  have,  I  believe,  sense  enough  to  discover,  some  day, 
that  the  advice  was  sound — and  your  impression  tmsound. 

Ever  fiiithfully  yours, 

J.  RusKm. 

BLINDNESS  AND  SIGHT 

[From  the  Y,M,A,  3fagaatin4,  conducted  by  the  Young  Men's  Assodatioa, 
Clapham  Congregational  Church,  September  1879,  voL  iii.,  No.  12,  p.  242.  Re- 
printed in  Amnot  qf  tke  Chace,  vol.  u.  p.  205.  The  letter  was  sent  by  Ruskin  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Protestant  Blind  Pension  Society  in  answer  to  an  application 
for  subscriptions  which  Ruskin  had  mislaid,  and  thus  left  unanswered.] 

Brantwood,  18M  yti^f,  1879. 

My  oear  Sir, — The  reason  I  never  answered  was — I  now  find — ^the 
difficulty  of  explaining  my  fixed  principle  never  to  join  in  any  invalid 
charities.'  All  the  foolish  world  is  ready  to  help  in  tkem ;  and  will  spend 
large  incomes  in  trying  to  make  idiots  think,  and  the  blind  read,  but  will 
leave  the  noblest  intellects  to  go  to  the  Devil,  and  the  brightest  eyes  to 
remain  spiritually  blind  for  ever!  All  my  work  is  to  help  those  who  haoe 
eyes  and  see  not.  Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

Thos.  Pooock,  Esq. 

I  must  add  that,  to  fMf  mind,  the  prefix  of  '^  Protestant ''  to  your 
society's  name  indicates  far  Homer  blindness  than  any  it  will  relieve.' 

»  [See  Letters  7,  37,  38  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  117 ;  VoL  XXVUL  pp.  23,  47).] 

•  rOn  this  subject,  con^pare  VoL  XVl.  pp.  168-169 ;  VoL  XVIL  p.  542 ; 
Vol.  XXVn.  p.  148 ;  VoL  XXIX.  p.  214 ;  and  above,  p.  240  (Letter  42^] 

*  [Compare  what  Ruskin  says  of  ''pig-headed"  Protestantism,  VoL  XXIX. 
p.  106.] 
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THE  "EAGLETS  NEST'' 

[From  the  Y.M.A,  MaaoMine,  October  1879,  toL  iv,,  No.  1,  p.  12.  Reprinted 
in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace^  vol.  ii.  p.  206.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Y,M,A.  Magazine" 

B11ANTWOO0,  August  I7thj  1879. 

My  dear  Sir, — There  is  a  mass  of  letters  on  my  table  this  morning, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the  Y.M,A.  Magazine,  among  them^  is  the 
magaiine  which  yours  of  the  15th  speaks  of  as  ''enclosed";  but  you  are 
entirely  welcome  to  print  my  letter  about  Blind  Asylums  anywhere,  and 
if  in  the  Y.M.A.  I  should  be  glad  to  convey  to  its  editor,  at  the  same 
time,  my  thanks  for  the  article  on  ''Growing  Old,"^  which  has  not  a 
little  comforted  me  this  morning — and  my  modest  recommendation  that, 
by  way  of  antidote  to  the  No.  III.  paper  on  the  San,  he  should  reproduce 
the  104th,  115th,  and  116th  paragraphs  of  my  Eagle's  Nest,  dosing  them 
with  this  following  sentence  from  the  12th  Book  of  the  Laws  of  Plato, 
dictating  the  due  time  for  the  sittings  of  a  Parliament  seeking  righteous 
policy  ^d  composed,  they  may  note  forther,  for  such  search,  of  Young 
Men  and  Old):— 

iKOLtmit  flip  fifiipas  av'SXtyofiivos  cf  cardyicrfs  &jr*  ipOpov  fiixP*-  '^^P  ^  ^I^ms  IvUrxn* 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  RusRnr. 


POLITICS  IN  YOUTH 

[From  the  Y.M.A.  MagoMme,  November  1879,  vol.  iv.,  No.  2,  p.  36.  Re- 
printed in  Arrows  of  the  Okaco,  vol.  ii.  p.  207.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Y.M.A.  Magazine" 

Shkpfibld,  October  19^^  1879. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  obliged  by  your  publication  of  those  pieces 
of  EagU^s  Nest,  and  generally  interested  in  your  Magazine,  papers  on 
politics  excepted.     Young  men  have  no  business  with  politics  at  all;  and 

1  [The  article  on  "Growing  Old"  (Y.M.A.,  Au™t  1879)  was  "a  study  from 
the  poets"  on  happiness  in  old  age;  that  upon  the  sun,  contained  in  the  same 
number  of  Uie  magaadne,  dealt  wiUi  the  spots  on  the  sun,  and  the  various  scien- 
tific opinions  about  them ;  the  paragraphs  reprinted  from  the  Eagk*s  Nest  are  upon 
the  sun  as  the  light,  and  Health,  and  Guide  of  life :  see  Vol.  XXTT.  pp.  198, 
203,  204.] 

'  [Laws,  zH.  951  D.  "Let  him  go  to  the  assembly  of  those  who  review  the 
laws.  This  shall  be  a  mixed  body  of  young  and  old  men,  who  shall  be  required  to 
meet  daily  between  the  hour  of  dawn  and  the  rising  qf  the  sun.**  On  Parliamentary 
hours,  compare  VoL  XXII.  p.  198.] 
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when  the  time  is  come  for  them  to  have  opinioni,  they  will  find  all 
political  parties  resolve  themselves  at  last  into  two — that  which  holds  with 
Solomon,  that  a  rod  is  for  the  fool's  back,^  and  that  which  holds  with 
the  fool  himself,  that  a  crown  is  for  his  head,  a  vote  for  his  mouth,  and 
all  the  universe  for  his  belly. 

Ever  fiiithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

The  song  on  '' Life's  Mid-day"  is  very  beautiful,  except  the  third 
stanza.  The  river  of  God  will  one  day  sweep  down  the  great  city,  not 
feed  it.2 


ON  THE  PURCHASE  OF  PICTURES 

[This  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  one  requesting  Rnskin's  views  en  the 
best  meant  of  forming  a  public  Gidlery  at  Leioester.  It  appeared  in  the  Leieester 
Cluymiele  and  Mercury^  January  31,  and  the  Timet,  February  2,  1880.  Reprinted 
in  Arrawi  of  the  Ckace,  voL  L  p.  82.  For  another  reference  to  the  letter,  see  On 
the  Old  Road,  above,  p.  258.] 

[/antfoty  1880.] 

Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  is  deeply  interesting  to  me,  but  what  use  is 
there  in  my  telling  you  what  to  do?  The  mob  won't  let  you  do  it.  It 
is  £stally  true  that  no  one  nowadays  can  appreciate  pictures  by  the  Old 
Masters!  and  that  every  one  can  understand  Frith's  ''Derby  Day"' — ^that 
is  to  say,  everybody  is  interested  in  jockeys,  harlots,  mountebanks,  and 
men  about  town ;  but  nobody  in  saints,  heroes,  kings,  or  wise  men — either 
from  the  east  or  west  What  can  yon  do  ?  If  your  Committee  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  such  a  resolution  as  the  appointment  of  any  sm^  respon- 
sible person,  any  well-informed  gentleman  of  taste  in  jrour  neignboarhood, 
to  buy  for  the  Leicester  public  just  what  he  would  buy  for  himself — that 
is  to  say,  himself  and  his  family, — children  being  the  really  most  important 
of  the  untaught  public, — and  to  answer  simply  to  all  accusation — ^''That  is 
a  good  and  worthy  piece  of  art — (past  or  present,  no  matter  which), — make 
the  most  and  best  you  can  of  it": — that  method,  so  long  as  tenable,  will 
be  useful.     I  know  of  no  other. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSEIN. 

^  MFVoverbs  zxvL  3,  and  x.  13.] 

'  [The  following  are  the  lines  specially  alluded  to : — 

''  Shall  the  strong  fbll-ilowing  river,  bearing  on  its  mighty  breast 
Half  the  wealth  of  some  proud  nation,  precious  spoik  of  East  and  West, 
Shall  it  mourn  its  mountain  cradle  and  its  infant  heathery  bed. 
All  its  youthful  songs  and  dances,  as  adown  the  hills  it  sped. 
When  by  it  in  yon  g^reat  city  half  a  million  mouths  are  red  r " 

{Y.M.A,  MagaMhm,  October  1879.)] 

'  [For  a  notice  of  this  picture,  see  Vol.  XIV*  p.  161*] 
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THE  PERFECTION  OF  PRINTING 

'  [From  the   Printert*  hUemoHonal  l^fecimen   E^pchange  Annuai,   vol.  i.  (1880). 

This  eztnet  from  a  letter  of  RoBkin  to  the  editor,  Mr.  A.  Tuer,  to  whom  the 
letter  on  Stippling  (p.  577)  was  written,  will  be  found  at  page  6  of  the  intro- 

E  duetion.    The  extract  was  reprinted  in  Igdroiil,  November  1^,  voL  L  p.  86,  and 

thence  in  Ruikiniana^  part  i.,  1890,  p.  94  (No.  102).] 

[  [1880.] 

I  aasare  you  again  how  gladlj  I  hear  of  an  association  of  printers  who 
will  sometimes  issae  work  in  a  form  worthy  of  their  own  cn^,  and  show- 
ins  to  the  uttermost  the  best  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  lovely  field  of  design  is  open  in  the  treatment  of  decorative  type — ^not  in 
the  mere  big  initials,  in  which  one  cannot  find  the  letters,  but  tu  delicate 
and  variably  fantastic  ornamentation  of  capitals,  and  filling  of  blank  spaces 
or  musically-divided  periods  of  sentences  and  breadths  of  margin.     Paper 

'^  that  won't  break  or  won't  mildew  would  be  literally  a  ''godsend"  to  me. 

I  I  scarcely  care  to  design  an  engraving  to  go  on  modem  paper.     I  have  the 

most  entire  sympathy  with  your  objects,  but  believe  that  people  will  have 
bad  paper  nowadays,  bad  printing  nowadays,  and  bad  painting  nowadays, 
and  nothing  else. 

I 
i 
»  TRUE  NEWS  OF  GOOD 

$  [From  Messn.  Sotheby's  Catalogue  qf  Autograph  Letter*  sold  by  them  2l8t  Majr 

r 

r 


I 


1890  (No.  99).  Also  in  Messrs.  Newcome's  Catalogue,  1890,  No.  289.  Reprinted 
in  Igdrasil,  November  1890,  voL  ii.  p.  66,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  1890, 
p.  94  (No.  103).] 

!  [AimKs,  Oetoher  26,  1880.] 

f  Mt  dear  Sir, — Nothing  can  be  begun  well  on  borrowed  money.     And 

/  am  the  last  person  to  promote  any  manner  of  Journalism.  But  if  any 
one  of  you  will  buy  a  hand  press,  and  the  rest  of  you  will  cut  out  the 

i  true  news  of  any  ^nd  thing  done  anywhere,  out  of  other  newspapers,  and 

set  up  type  and  pull  them  with  your  own  arms  on  good  paper,  and  pay  a 
newsboy  to  call — if  it  be  but  fifty  copies,  once  a  month — *'  True  news  of 

I  Good,"  and  you  can  sell  your  fifty  copies  for  a  penny  each,  and  put  the 

odd  2d.  of  the  4  and  2d.  aside  for  future  capital,  you  may  get  on  and  be 
of  use.  Or  if  you  will  hold  your  tongue  and  work  till  you  have  some 
money,  and  then  set  workmen  to  print  as  aforesaid.  But  don't  borrow, 
nor  hope  for  gain,  or  you  are  lost  like  the  rest 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSRIN. 

P,S. — I    never    got   any    of  your    letters    till    to-day,    26th    Oct,    at 
Amiens. 
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THE  CERTAINTy  OF  REVOLUTION 

[From  Messrs.  Newcomers  Catalogue  of  Autograph  Letters^  1890  (No.  292). 
Reprinted  in  Igdraiil,  December  1890^  vol.  iL  p.   100^  and  thence  in  RuMMana, 

5 art  i.^  1890,  op.  111-112  (No.  124).     The  '^IriBh  miserj"  was  the  agricahnnl 
ifltress  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Land  League :  see  a  similar  latter 
from  Ruskin  printed  in  JM^rt  Ckmgera^  Letter  89  (Vol.  XJUX.  p.  403).] 

[iUh  January,  1880.] 

.  .  .  But  don't  you  know  then  that  I  am  entirely  with  you  in  this 
Irish  misery^  and  have  been  this  thirty  years?— only  one  can't  speak 
pl^  without  distinctly  becoming  a  leader  of  Revolution!  I  know  that 
Revolution  wmst  come  in  all  the  world — but  I  can't  act  with  Danton  or 
Robespierre,  nor  with  the  modem  French  Republican  or  Italian  one.  I  comU 
with  you  and  your  Irish,  but  you  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

I  have  spoken — and  plainly  too— for  all  who  have  ears,  and  bear;  but 
^  landlords  have  adder's  ears^  as  well  as  teeth.  .  .  . 


WHISTLER   V.  RUSKIN 

[From  the  Gkugow  Herald,  January  27>  1900,  communicated  by  '^J.  A.,**  who 
explained  that  ^'the  painting  by  Whistler  which  was  the  cause  of  the  fiimous  law 

8 lea  was  sold  in  Glasgow  by  auction  after  extensive  advertising,  in  which  Mr. 
Luskin's  name  was  freely  used.  The  picture  caused  but  languid  interest  in  your 
city,  and  at  the  sale  only  fetched  a  few  pounds.  I  forget  the  exact  snm^  hot 
thinking  Mr.  Ruskin  would  be  interested  m  the  matter.  I  sent  him  one  of  the 
catalogues  and  other  details."  For  particulars  of  the  libel  case  referred  to,  see 
VoL  XXTX.  pp.  xxiil-xxv.] 

Brantwood,  January  24,  1880l 

My  dear  Sir^ — I  am  sincerely  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  much  more 
pleased  by  its  contents  than  perhaps  some  of  my  friends  would  think  it 
virtuous  to  be.  I  do  not  say  '' dignified,"  because  the  principal  annoyance 
in  the  whole  matter  to  me  was  the  way  my  best  friends  wrote  as  if  Mr.  W. 
was  really  something  of  a  dangeroos  match  and  antagonist — and  their  ex- 
pecting me  to  answer  or  debate  with  him — so  that  I  need  not  expect 
my  friends  to  sympathise  with  any  di^^ities  of  mine;  but  they  might 
expect  me  to  express  virtuous  forgiveness  and  the  like,  of  which  there  is 
no  shadow  (or  light)  whatsoever  in  my  mind,  but  entire  satisfaetioD  in  all 
that  yon  teU  me  in  all  its  bearings,  and  I  am  especially  glad  it  was  done 
by  Glaswegians,  who  are  helping  me  now  in  many  waya;^  they  must  for- 
ffive  a  nasty  little  bit  I've  had  to  put  in  about  Glasgow  in  a  letter  I've  been 
forced  to  write  for  next  CoiUempormnf^  I'll  beg  their  pardon  in  aext  Fars,^ 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully  and  obliged, 

J.  RuaKiM. 
1  [See  Psahns  Iviii.  4.] 

*  fA  reference  to  the  work  of  the  ^^ Ruskin  Society  of  Glasgow":  see  VoL 
XXaIII.  p.  xxvii.  n.] 

»  [The  "Rejoinder"*'  to  the  Bishop  of  Manchester:  see  §5  (above,  p.  407)0 

*  [Letter  88  (March  1880),  dated   "February  8»  (Vol.  XXDC.  p.  381);   but  it 
contains  no  reference  to  Glasgow.] 
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IRVING'S  "MERCHANT  OF  VENICE^ 

[From  the  Theatre,  March  1880^  p.  169.  Repnnted  in  Arrows  qf  the  Chace, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  262-263.  The  drciunstaiiees  connected  with  the  present  letter,  or 
rather  extaict  from  one^  are  as  follow :  After  witnessing  the  performance  of  the 
MereharU  qf  Venice  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Rnskin  had  some  conversation  with 
Irving  on  the  subject.  In  the  Theatre  of  Jannarv  1880 — p.  63 — appeared  a  para- 
graph which  stated  that  at  the  interview  Raskin  nad  declared  Irving's  ^^Shylock" 
to  be  '^  noble,  tender,  and  true,"  and  it  is  to  that  statement  that  the  present  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the  Theatre,  relates.  It  was  added  that 
for  a  foUer  statement  of  his  views  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mr.  Ruskin  referred 
to  Munera  Pulverii,  §  100  (Vol.  XVII.  p.  223):  see  also  in  this  volume,  above, 
p.  423.  With  reference  to  the  letter  privately  addressed  to  Irving,  the  Theatre  of 
April  (p.  2^)  had  a  note  to  the  effect  that  Irving  had,  ^'for  excellent  and  com- 
mendable reasons,"  preferred  it  not  being  made  public.] 

eth  Feb.,  1880. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  whatever  Mr.  Irving  has  stated  that  I  said,  I 
did  say.  But  in  personal  address  to  an  artist,  to  whom  one  is  introduced 
for  the  first  time,  one  does  not  usually  say  all  that  may  be  in  one's  mind. 
And  if  expressions  limited,  if  not  even  somewhat  exaggerated,  by  cour- 
tesy, be  afterwards  quoted  as  a  total  and  carefully-expressed  criticism,  the 
general  reader  will  be— or  may  be  easily — much  misled.  I  did  and  do  much 
admire  Mr.  Irving's  own  acting  of  Shylock.  But  I  entirely  dissent  (and 
indignantly  as  well  as  entirely)  from  his  general  reading  and  treatment  of 
the  play*  And  I  think  that  a  modem  audience  will  mvmabUf  be  not  only 
wrong,  but  diametrically  and  with  polar  accuracy  opposite  to,  the  real  view 
of  any  great  author  in  the  moulding  of  his  work.    . 

So  &r  as  I  conld  in  kindness  venture,  I  expressed  my  feelings  to  that 
effect,  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Irving  on  the  day  after  I  saw 
the  play;  and  I  should  be  sincerely  obliged  to  him,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  if  he  would  publish  the  whole  of  that  letter.^ 


RECITATIONS 

[This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Webling,  by  whom  it  was  afterwards 
printed  as  a  testimonial  of  the  interest  and  success  of  his  daughters^  recitations. 
It  was  printed  in  the  Daily  Newe  (February  18,  1880),  and  reprinted  in  Arrowe  qf 
the  Chaee,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.] 

Sheffield,  IQth  February,  1880. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — I  am  most  happy  to  assure  you,  in  reply  to  your  in- 
teresting letter  of  the  12th,  that  I  heard  your  daughters'  recitations  in 
London  last  autumn,  with  quite  unmixed  pleasure  and  the  sincerest  ad- 
miration— not  merely  that,  but  with  grave  change  in  my  opinions  of  the 
fneral  vahie  of  recitations  as  a  means  of  pop^r  instruction.  Usually, 
like  better  to  hear  beautiful  poetry  read  quietly  than  recited  with  action. 

^  [On  Ruskin's  insistence  that  his  letters,  if  published,  should  be  given  completely, 
eee  above,  pp.  195-196,  and  below,  p.  620.] 
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But  I  felt,  in  bearing  Shelley's  ''Qoud"  recited  (I  think  it  was  hj  Miat 
Josephine)  that  I  also  was  ''one  of  the  people,"  and  understood  the  poem 
better  than  ever  before,  thou^  I  am  by  way  of  knowing  something  about 
clouds,  too.  I  also  know  the  ''Jackdaw  of  Rheims"  pretty  nearly  by 
heart  ;i  but  I  would  gkdly  come  to  London  straightway,  had  I  the  time, 
to  hear  Miss  Peggy  speak  it  again.  And — ^in  fine--I  have  not  seen  any 
public  entertainment — for  many  a  long  year — at  once,  so  sweet,  so  inno- 
cent, and  so  helpful,  as  that  which  your  children  can  give  to  all  the  gentle 
and  simple  in  mind  and  heart. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully,  and  with  all  felicitation  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


RUSKIN'S  TEACHING 

[From  the  Oofford  UnwerHty  Herald^  June  12,  1880.  Reprinted  in  IgdratUy 
August  1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  300-^1,  and  thence  in  Rtukimana,  part  i.,  1800,  pp.  64-56 
(No.  62).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Oxford  UmoertUy  Herald" 

Brantwood,  June  7th,  1880» 

Sir, — I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  your  kindly  written  notice  of  me  in 
your  issue  of  the  5th  inst. ;  but  will  you  permit  me  to  correct  its  doeing 
statement,  a  very  important  one,  written  indeed  not  without  apparent 
grounds,  yet  I  think  more  with  a  view  to  liveliness  of  finish  for  your  artide 
than  to  its  essential  justice.^ 

Of  all  men  who  have  ventured  to  take  a  teacher's  office  in  these 
modem  days,  I  am  precisely  the  one  who  has  taught  least  of  his  own.* 
Had  I  announced  myself  as  a  discoverer  or  doctor  of  new  things,  I  should 
instantly  have  had  a  following,  and  been  amicably  received  by  my  fellow- 
sectarians  as  taking  my  fair  part  in  their  round  game.     It  is  prectsely 

^  [For  another  reference  to  Barham  and  his  Ingoldeby  Legends,  see  above,  p.  103.] 
>  [The  article  related  to  the  proposal  made  in  Oxford  at  tiie  end  of  May  1880 
to  place  a  bust  of  Ruskin  in  the  University  Drawing  Schools  which  he  had  insti- 
tuted and  endowed.  The  circular  issued  inviting  subscriptions  was  dated  Maf  27, 
and  was  signed  by  Prince  Leopold,  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Henry  Acland,  Bume-Jones, 
Leighton,  George  Richmond,  Henry  Smith,  and  most  of  the  Heads  of  Houses.  The 
bust  now  stands  in  the  Drawing  School,  and  has  been  reproduced  in  VoL  XXI. 
(Plate  LXX. jp.  806).  The  words  of  the  article  referred  to  in  the  letter  were  these : 
''  He  has  suffered  from  his  own  powers,  as  all  men,  being  human,  must  suffer.  .  .  . 
He  is  unable  to  endure  authority  on  any  subject,  or  even  to  accept  testimony. 
His  life  has  been  spoiled  by  his  own  continual  attempts  to  substitute  a  Christianity 
of  his  own  for  the  Church  of  England ;  he  has  his  own  political  economy ;  he  has 
systematised  an  excellent  botany  of  his  own,  a  minendogy  of  his  own,  a  geologv 
of  his  own ;  he  has  driven  himself  frantic  by  conducting  a  magazine  of  his  own, 
etc  The  actually  closing  words  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  article,  however, 
were  in  another  strain,  and  paid  the  full  tribute  **  to  the  kindest  heart  and  keenest 
benevolence  in  England ;  to  the  poet,  painter,  and  interpreter  of  the  Word  of  God 
in  Nature,  who  is  oest  worthy  to  suc<^ed  WordsworUi  and  Turner."] 
»  [Compare  Vol.  XXII.  p.  606 ;  and  below,  p.  689.] 
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because  I  utter  nothing  of  my  own,  and  therefore  vhrtually  hint  to  them 
that  they  had  better  utter  nothing  of  theirs,  that  they  unite  in  ignoring 
or  abusing  me.  The  theology  I  teach  is  not  mine,  but  St  Bernard's  and 
St  Frands's ;  the  philosophy  I  teach  is  Plato's  and  Bacon's ;  the  art,  Phidias' 
and  John  Bellini's ;  the  economy,  Xenophon's ;  the  geology,  Saussure's ;  and 
I  quitted  the  University,  not  at  all  because  my  health  had  £Euled,  but 
because  I  saw  that  I  could  be  of  no  more  real  use  there  practically :  I 
was  looked  upon  as  a  lively  musical-box  instead  of  a  man  who  knew  his 
science  and  his  business;  and  where  the  traditions  in  which  I  had  been 
trained  to  my  Mastership  were  set  at  nought  by  the  younger  schoolmen, 
who  read  Spencer  instead  of  Plato,  Smith  instead  of  Solomon,  and  were  so 
ashamed  of  the  Church  they  were  champions  of,  that  they  dared  not  ask 
their  pupils  to  say  its  prayers.^ 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  LORD  RECTORSHIP  OF  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY 

[These  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Oiqsgaw  Heraid;  the  first  four  on  October 
7>  the  fifth  on  October  12,  1880.  They  were  reprinted  in  Amnoi  qf  the  Chaoe, 
voL  il.  pp.  282-284.  The  first  was  written  to  the  President  of  the  Conservative 
Club  upon  his  requestinff  Raskin  to  stand  for  the  Lord  Rectorship ;  the  second  in 
answer  to  a  hope  that  Ruskin  would  reconsider  the  decision  he  nad  exprensod  in 
his  reply ;  and  tiie  third  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  explaining  what  the  duties 
of  the  office  were.  The  fourth  letter  refers  to  one  which  dealt  with  some  refiec- 
tions  made  by  tiie  liberal  Club  upon  the  former  conduct  of  their  opponents.  For 
the  result  of  the  election,  see  Yot.  XXXTTT.  p.  xxvii.  n.] 


(1) 

Brantwood,  \(Hh  June^  1880. 

My  dbar  Sir, — I  am  greatly  flattered  hy  your  letter,  hut  there  are  two 
reasons  why  I  can't  stand — the  first,  that  though  I  believe  myself  the 
staunchest  Conservative  in  the  British  Islands,^  I  hold  some  opinions,  and 
must  soon  clearly  utter  them,^  concerning  both  lands  and  rents,  which  I 
fear  the  Conservative  Club  would  be  very  far  from  sanctioning,  and  think 
Mr.  Bright  himself  had  been  their  safer  choice.  The  second,  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  disposed  mjrself  to  stand  in  any  contest  where  it  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Bright  might  beat  me. 

Are  there  really  no  Scottish  gentlemen  of  birth  and  learning  from  whom 
you  eould  choose  a  Rector  worthier  than  Mr.  Bright?  and  better  able  than 
any  Southron  to  rectify  what  might  be  oblique,  or  hold  straight  what 
wasn't  yet  so,  in  a  Scottish  University? 

1  rSee  above,  p.  2ia]  

s  [Compare  the  Pre&ce  to  The  Bible  ^ Amkne^  Vol.  XXXTil.  p.  21.] 
*  [Ruskin  was  probably  thinking  of  his  next   Letter  (89)  in  Fore   Olmrigem^ 
addressed  to  the  Trade  Unions  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  898).] 

xxxtv.  Sm 
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Might  I  ask  the  favour  of  the  transmission  of  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Independent  Club  ?  It  will  save  me  the  difficulty  of  repetition  in  other 
terms. — And  believe  me^  my  dear  sir,  always  the  club's  and  your  fidthfiil 


servant^ 

Matt.  P.  Fraser^  Esq. 


J.  RusiiN. 

(2) 

ISth  June,  1880. 


My  dear  Sir, — I  am  too  tired  at  this  moment  (I  mean  this  day  or  two 
back)  to  be  able  to  think.  My  health  may  break  down  any  day,  and  I 
cannot  bear  a  sense  of  having  to  do  anything.  If  you  would  take  me  on 
condition  of  my  residence  for  a  little  while  with  you,  and  giving  a  littk 
address  to  the  students  after  I  had  seen  something  of  them,  I  thiiik  I 
could  come,  but  I  won't  stand  ceremonies  nor  make  long  speechesi  and 
you  really  should  try  to  get  somebody  else. 

Ever  respectfully  yours, 

J.  Rusk  IN. 
Matt.  P.  Frasbr,  Esq, 

24th  June,  1880. 

My  dbaii  Sir, — I  am  grieved  at  my  own  vacillation,  and  fear  it  is  more 
vanity  than  sense  of  duty  in  which  I  leave  this  matter  of  nomination  to 
your  own  pleasure.  But  I  had  rather  err  in  vanity  than  in  heartlessness, 
and  so  will  do  my  best  for  you  if  you  want  me. 

Bver  respectfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Rouen,  28^  S^dember,  1880. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  by  your  letter,  but  can  absolutely  pay  no  regard  to 
anything  said  or  done  by  Mr.  Bright's  Committee  beyond  requesting  mj 
own  committees  to  print  for  their  inspection — or  their  use — in  any  waj 
they  like,  every  word  of  every  letter  I  have  written  to  my  supporten,  or 
non-supporters,  or  any  other  person  in  Glasgow,  so  far  as  such  letters  maj 
be  recoverable. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RusKffl. 
Matt.  P.  Frasbr,  Esq. 

<*> 

Bbantwood. 

My  dear  Sir, — What  in  the  devil's  name  have  ifou  to  do  with  either 
Mr.  D'Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  You  are  students  at  the  University,  tod 
have  no  more  business  with  politics  than  you  have  with  rat-catching.^ 

Had  you  ever  read  ten  words  of  mine  [with  understanding]  you  would 

^  [Compare  the  letter  on  "  Politics  in  Youth  "  ;  above,  p.  641.] 
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have  known  that  I  care  no  more  [either]  for  Mr.  D'Israeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
than  for  two  old  bagpipes  with  the  drones  going  by  steam^  but  that  I 
hate  all  Liberalism  as  I  do  Beelzebub^  and  that^  with  Carlyle,  I  standi  we 
two  alone  now  in  England,  for  God  and  the  Queen. 

Ever  faithfully  yours> 

J.   RUSKIN. 
Alex.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Avoch,  by  Inverness. 

P.S. — You  had  better,  however,  ask  the  Conservatives  for  a  copy  of  my 
etUire  letters  to  them.^ 


DRAMATIC  REFORM 

[From  the  Journal  qf  Dramatic  Rtform,  November  1880.  Reprinted  in  Arrows 
of  the  Chace^  vol.  ii.  pp.  279-281.  'fhe  two  letters  were  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Bogg,  the  Secretary  of  the  Dramatic  Reform  Association  of  Manchester. 
The  first  was  a  reply  to  a  request  that  Ruskiu  would,  hi  accordance  with  an  old 
promise,  write  something  on  the  subject  of  the  Drama  for  the  Society's  journal ; 
and  the  second  was  added  by  its  author  on  hearing  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Society  to  publish  the  first  In  the  second  letter,  '^Qarin"  is  here  a  oorreetion 
for  "Geriny] 

(1) 

Brantwood,  July  30M,  1880. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Yes,  I  began  writing  something — a  year  ago,  is  it? — 
on  yoar  subject,  but  have  lost  it,  and  am  now  utterly  too  busy  to  touch 
so  difficult  and  so  important  a  subject.  I  shall  come  on  it,  some  day, 
necessarily.^ 

Meantime,  the  one  thing  I  have  to  say  mainly  is  that  the  idea  of 
making  money  by  a  theatre,  and  making  it  educational  at  the  same  time,^ 
is  uUerlij  to  be  got  out  of  people's  heads.  You  don't  make  money  out  of 
a  Ship  of  the  Line,  nor  should  you  out  of  a  Church,  nor  should  you  out 
of  a  College,  nor  should  you  out  of  a  Theatre^ 

Pay  your  Ship's  officers,  your  Church  officers,  your  College  tutors,  and 

^  [Upon  the  terms  of  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  answer  to  a  question 
whether  Ruskin  sympathised  with  Lord  Beaoonsfield  or  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Epilogue  to  the  oriffinal  edition  of  Arrows  qf  the  Chace : 
see  now  above,  p.  473 ;  see  also  in  Vol.  XxXVII.  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
daughter,  of  October  23,  1880.  The  bracketed  words  were  omitted  in  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  Collectors  of  Rnskiniana  have  a  difficult  task  before  them  if  they  seek  to 
possess  all  the  newspaper  articles  and  fugitive  broad-sheets,  pictorial,  poetical,  and 
m  prose,  which  were  called  forth  by  this  contest  for  the  Lord  Rectorship  and  by 
Ruskin's  letter  about  DTsraeli  and  Gladstone.  The  following  references  may  be 
given :  Glasgow  Herald,  October  7,  12,  1880 ;  North  British  Daily  Mail,  October  8  ; 
Illustrated  London  News,  October  16,  1880 ;  Punch,  October  23,  1880  (a  skit,  "The 
Complete  Letter- writer,  by  John  Ruskin,  Esq.");  Daily  Telegraph,  October  16 
(leading  article) ;  North  British  Daily  Mail,  November  16.] 

*  rine  time,  however,  did  not  come.] 

3  [^'I  have  always  held  the  stage  qaite  amougst  the  best  and  most  necessary 
means  of  education— mond  and  inteUectual"  (From  The  Young  Man^  May  1888, 
p.  60).] 
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your  Stage  tutors,  what  will  honourablj  maintain  them.  Let  there  be  no 
starring  on  the  Stage  boards^  more  than  on  the  deck^  but  the  Broadside 
well  delivered. 

And  let  the  English  Gentleman  consider  with  himself  what  A«  has  got 
to  teach  the  people:  perhaps  then,  he  may  tell  the  English  Actor  what 
he  has  to  teach  them. 

Ever  fiEdthfuUy  yours, 

J.    RUBKIN. 

(2) 

Amibxs,  October  120,  1880. 

My  d£ar  Sir, — I  am  heartily  glad  you  think  my  letter  may  be  of  some 
use.     I  wish  it  had  contained  the  tenth  part  o£  what  I  wanted  to  say. 

May  I  ask  you  at  least  to  add  this  note  to  it,  to  tell  how  indignimt  I 
was,  a  few  dajrs  ago,  to  see  the  dropsceHe  (!)  of  the  Folies  at  Paris  com- 
posed of  huge  advertisements !  The  ghastly  want  of  sense  of  beauty,  and 
endurance  of  loathsomeness  gaining  hourly  on  the  people ! 

They  were  pla3ring  the  FilU  du  Tambour  Major  ^  superbly,  for  the  most 
part;  they  gave  the  introductory  convent  scene  without  the  least  earict- 
ture,  the  Abbess  being  played  by  a  very  beautiful  and  gFacefuUy-maonered 
actress,  and  the  whole  thing  would  have  been  delightful  had  the  mere 
decorations  of  the  theatre  li^en  clean  and  pretty.  To  think  that  all  the 
strength  of  the  world  combining  in  Paris  to  amuse  itself  can't  have  clean 
box-curtains !  or  a  pretty  landscape  sketch  for  a  drop  scene ! — but  sits  in 
squalor  and  dismalness,  with  bills  stuck  all  over  its  rideau! 

I  saw  Le  CMlel^  here  last  night,  in  many  respects  well  played  and  snn^ 
and  it  is  a  quite  charming  little  opera  in  its  story,  only  it  requires  an 
actress  of  extreme  refinement  for  the  main  part,  and  everybody  last  night 
sang  too  loud.  There  is  no  music  of  any  high  qualify  in  it,  but  the  piece 
is  one  which,  played  with  such  delicacy  as  almost  any  clever,  meUbred  girl 
could  put  into  the  heroine's  part  (if  the  audiences  would  look  for  acting 
more  than  voice),  ought  to  be  extremely  delightfiil  to  simple  persons. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  heard  William  Tell  entirely  massacred  at  the 
great  opera  house  at  Paris.  My  belief  is  they  scarcely  sang  a  piece  of 
pure  Rossini  all  night,  but  had  fitted  in  modem  skimble-skamble  tunes,  and 
quite  unspeakably  clumsy  and  common  ballet.  I  scarcely  came  away  in 
better  humour  from  the  mouthed  tediousness  of  Garim^  at  the  Fran^use, 
but  they  took  pains  with  it,  and  I  suppose  it  pleased  a  certain  class  of 
audience.     The  William  Tell  could  please  nobody  at  heart. 

The  libretto  of  Jean  de  Nivelle*  is  very  beautiful,  and  ought  to  have 
new  music  written  for  it.  Anything  so  helplessly  tuneless  as  its  present 
music  I  never  heard,  except  mosquitos  and  cicadas. 

Ever  fiiithfiilly  yours, 

J.   RUSKW. 

^  [By  Ofienhoch  (first  produced  1879).} 

'  [Comic  opera  (first  produced  1834) ;  libretto  by  Scribe  and  Mdesville ;  monc 
by  A.  Adam.] 

'  [A  comedy  by  Belair  produced  at  the  Com^ie-Fran9aise  on  July  8,  1880.1 

^  [An  opera  (produced  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  on  March  8,  1880)  by  lio 
Delibes.] 
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"THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR^ 

[Printed  in  the  Sirand  Magaaine,  December  1895,  p.  678,  addressed  to  Mr. 
John  T.  Bftcon.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  there  ffiven  as  *'  1879/'  but  this  must 
he  wrong,  as  it  contains  a  reference  to  Fore  of  September  1880.  For  ano^er 
letter  on  The  Queen  qf  the  Air^  see  above,  p.  604.] 

[1880.] 

My  dear  Sir, — Yes,  The  Queen  of  the  Air  was  a  great  delight  to 
mjrself;  but  I  should  never  have  thought  of  asking  the  British  workman 
to  read  it, — and  I  doubt  if  you  are  a  fair  specimen  of  him.  I  have  told 
my  publisher,  to  whom  I  forward  your  letter,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
gratis  letter :  ^  and  I  will  think  over  the  experiment  and  a  cheap  edition 
of  the  Qjueen^ — ^if  you  can  get  a  hundred  signatures  of  real  workmen,  in 
Blackburn  or  elsewhere — asking  for  it 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


A  "CHESTERFIELD^  LETTER 

[This  and  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  B.  Douglas,  appeared  in  the 
Standard,  November  17>  1880.  Reprinted  in  Jjfdra$ii,  June  1890,  vol.  L  pp.  215, 
216,  and  thence  hi  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  1800,  pp.  33-34  (No.  29).  Many  of  the 
daUy  papers  of  November  12,  1880,  contained,  together  with  articles  thereon,  the 
followmg  extraordinary  letter,  as  having  been  read  at  the  Art  School  of  Chester- 
field, and  being  in  answer  to  a  request  that  Ruskin  would  come  and  lecture 
there : — 

Habumdiw,  London,  Friday, 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — Your  latter  reaches  me  here.  Have  jost  retamed  from  Venioe,  where  I 
have  rominated  in  the  pasturages  of  the  home  of  art;  the  loveliest  and  holiest  of  loyelv  and 
holy  dties,  where  the  very  stones  cry  out,  eloquent  in  the  elegancies  of  iambics.  I  could  not 
if  1  woidd  go  to  Chesterfield,  and  1  mnoh  doubt  whether  I  would  go  if  I  could.  I  do  not 
hhre  myself  out— after  the  fashion  of  a  brainless,  long-tongued  puppet— for  the  filthy  ducats. 
Too,  and  those  who  told  you  to  write  meu  want  me,  I  nresume,  to  come  that  you  may  make 
money  for  your  art  class :  and  if  I  should  get  you  much  money  you  will  then  tolerate  some 
good  advice  from  me.    Mo,  I  will  not  come. 

I  have  heard  of  Chesterfield.  Hath  it  not  a  steeple-abomination,  and  is  it  not  the  home^ 
if  not  the  cradle— of  that  aroh-abominationroreator,  Stephenson !  To  him  are  we  indebted  for 
the  screeching  and  howling  and  shrieking  fiends,  fit  only  for  a  Pandemonium,  called  looomotiyes, 
that  dianace  the  loveliest  spots  of  God's  own  land. 

I  win  not  come  to  Chesterfield.  Tell  your  students  that  art  is  a  holy  luxury,  and  they 
must  pay  for  it.  Tell  them  to  study,  to  ponder,  and  to  work  with  a  single  thought  for  per- 
fection, observing  lovinff  and  strict  obedience  to  the  monitions  of  their  teachers.  Let  them 
learn  to  do  things  rightly  and  humblv,  and  then,  by  the  conviction  that  they  can  never  do 
tham  as  well  as  they  have  been  done  oy  others,  they  mav  be  profited. 

My  good  young  people,  this  is  pre-eminentlv  the  foolisnest— yes,  quite  the  foolishest— notion 
that  you  can  get  Into  your  litUe  egg-shells  of  heads :  that  yon  can  be  a  Titian,  or  a  Raphael, 
or  a  Phidias ;  or  that  you  can  write  like  Seneca.  But  because  you  cannot  be  great,  there  is 
no  reason  whv  you  should  not  aspire  to  greatness.  In  joy,  hiunility,  and  humbleness  work 
togeUier.    Only  don't  study  art  because  it  will  pay,  and  do  not  ask  for  payment  because  yon 

1  [Letter  89  of  Fore,  addremed  ''To  the  Trades  Unions  of  Engknd/'  and  drcu- 
lated  gratis  amonf  them  (Vol.  XXIX.  p.  396).] 

*  [No  cheap  ecUtion  was  issued,  however,  until  1887.] 
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itudy  art  Art  will  make  you  alio  wiser  and  happier,  and  is  worth  paying  for.  If  you  are 
in  debt— as  I  snppooe  yon  are,  or  why  peiter  me?— pav  off  your  deots  yoarselree.  If  tou 
write  to  me  only  tnat  you  may  set  money,  you  are  on  the  foolisheit  of  all  errands.  Wisdom 
is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  is  offered  to  you  as  a  blessing  in  herself.    She  is  the  reward 


of  industry,  kindness,  and  modesty.  She  is  the  prize  of  prises,  the  strength  of  your  life  now, 
and  an  earnest  of  the  life  that  is  to  oome.  This  adyioe  is  better  than  money,  and  I  gire  it 
to  you  gratis.    Ponder  it  and  profit  by  it. 

Erer  faithfully  yours, 

joHH  Buskin. 

A  reference  to  the  Mansfield  Art  School  notes  (now  reprinted  in  A  Joy  fur 
Ever,  Vol.  XVI.  pp.  155-159)  will  show  the  scarce  from  which  the  later  part  of 
the  letter  was  taken.  Raskin  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  papers^  ''The  letter  read 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Art  School,  Chesterfield,  as  having  been  received  firom  me, 
is  a  complete  forgery";  while  the  Globe  of  November  13  contained  a  formal  letter 
authorized  and  signed  by  Raskin  in  these  terms: — 

"A  ScANDAiiOus  Hoax.— To  the  Editor  of  the  Globe,  Sib,— The  letter 
yoa  quote  in  your  last  night's  issue  as  having  been  sent  by  me  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Art  School  at  Chesterfield  is  an  impudent  hoax  firom 
beginning  to  end,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by  letting  this  be  known  as 
soon  as  possible. — I  am.  Sir,  your  fiEiithful  servant,  John  Ruskik  :  Arthur 
Severn's,  Heme  Hill,  S.E.,  November  la" 

The  Obeert^er,  November  14,  1880,  also  published  a  telegram  from  Ruskin  thus: 
"The  letter  read  by  the  secretary  of  the  Art  School,  Chesterfield,  as  having  been 
received  from  me,  is  a  forgery.**] 

(1) 

Arthur  Sbvrbn's,  Herne  Hill,  London,  SJB., 
15^  A'or.,  '8a 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of  so  moch 
embarrassment  and  annoyance  to  you ;  but  the  finet  is,  when  I  have  any 
work  in  hand  which  I  care  for,  I  don't  read  my  letters,  but  as  just  now, 
at  Chartres  and  Amiens,  carry  them  about  in  bundles  in  my  portmanteao 
and  look  at  them  as  Ulysses  at  the  bags  of  .£olus.^  Hence  none  of  your 
letters  got  any  answer  from  me,  and  it  must  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  some  waggish  pupil  of  the  school  that  they  had  not.  The  rest  "va 
sans  dire."  For  my  own  part,  I  am  heartily  glad  it  has  happened,  the 
howl  of  all  the  papers  being  magnificent;  but  I  am  sincerely  ccmcemed 
for  your  annoyance  and  the  various  troubles  you  have  gone  through.  It 
may  be  well  to  state,  once  for  all,  that  I  cannot  now  take  part  in  pubhc 
business,  and  rarely  answer  letters  about  it.  My  life  is  running  short, 
and  I  mean  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  can. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskik. 

(2) 

Hernb  Hill,  S.E.,  19tk  Nov.,  *9lk 

My  dbar  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  the  cutting  from  Sheffield  Telegraph.  I 
assure  you  I  was  quite  sorry  to  disclaim  the  '^  Chesterfield  letter " :  it  was 
such  a  tasty  dish  of  mince  from  things  I  had  to  my  own  notion  said  in 

^  [See  quern  of  the  Air,  §  19  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  312).] 
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a  useful  way  enough^  so  that  there  was  no  wonder  that  it  succeeded  so 
generally.  Of  course  I  saw  at  once  how  it  had  been  patched  up,  but  there 
was  no  use  in  telegraphing  to  yon  the  exact  sources  of  its  '^  shreds  and 
patches."^  If  only  the  good  British  public  would  take  half  the  interest 
in  any  half-page  of  my  real  writings-~-some  thirty  volumes  of  which  now 
lie  open  to  them — which  they  have  done  in  these  squibs  upon  them,  I 
should  be  evermore  grateful  to  the  composer  of  the  "  Famous  "  (as  I  am 
proud  to  see  it  styled)  ''Chesterfield  letter." 

In  case  you  should  see  fit  to  make  any  public  use  of  this  one,  may 
it  be  understood  as  the  announcement  of  my  wish  that  the  whole  business 
may  speedily  reach  its  ''  Requiescat/'  and  that,  at  all  events,  I  must  hence- 
forth severely  persist  in  mine. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  fitithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


COUNSEL  TO  YOUNG  SCOTS 

[First  printed  in  Life  and  Work:  a  Parish  Magazine,  November  1887  (Edinbuivh, 
Publication  Offices  of  the  Church  of  Scotland),  voL  ix.  p.  173 ;  published  with  other 
letters  from  J.  S.  filackie  and  J.  C.  Shairp.  Addressed,  in  reply  to  a  request  for 
advice,  to  the  Rev.  W.  Forsyth  of  Abemethy,  when  oiganisiuff  a  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Society.    Reprinted  in  the  Britieh  WwMjf,  >^vember  4,  1887.] 

Braictwood,  let  January ,  1881. 

My  dear  Sir, — It  is  at  any  rate  an  encouragement  to  me  in  the  opening 
of  the  New  Year  to  find  that  a  minister  of  Christ  believes  I  am  able  to  be 
useful  to  youth  under  his  charge.  But  I  have  little  hope  mjrself  of  being 
heard  in  anything ;  for,  on  the  whole,  my  messages  are  depressing  to  the 
-worldly  ardours  of  our  day,  and  not  glowing  enough  to  kindle  the  heavenly 
ones.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  could  persuade  your  young  Halbert 
Glendinnings  ^  to  set  themselves  first  to  get  a  pure  and  noble  conception  of 
Scottish  life  as  it  might  be  lived  in  Scotland,  and  then  to  found  all  their 
literary  and  other  studies  on  a  faithful  desire  to  embellish  their  Scottish 
bomes,  and  to  stay  in  them,  and  make  their  days  long  in  their  own  land,^ 
— ^not  rich  nor  powerful  in  other  people's  lands— you  would  get  at  a  rule 
and  system  of  reading,  not  to  say  of  thought,  which  in  itself  would  be 
extremely  delightful,  and  open  into  higher  walks  for  all  who  felt  qualified 
tm  them.  Perhap  if  your  little  society  were  at  first  to  acquaint  itself 
accnratelv  with  the  mineralogy  and  flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  would 
be  found  a  good  beginning  for  all  else.  If  yon  were  to  tell  me  more 
definitely  your  wishes  and  difficulties,  I  might  perhaps  make  a  more  per- 
tinent answer. 

Believe  me,  always  fiiithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [HanM,  Act  IH.  so.  4  ('"shreds"  has  hitherto  been  misprinted  ''threads").] 
'  [For  a  reference  to  this  "counsel,"  drawn  from  The  Menaetery  and  The  Awk^ 
eee  in  a  later  volume  Ruskin's  letter  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  February  6,  1881.} 
*  [Exodus  XX.  12.] 
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A  DRAWING  LESSON 

JThis  letter  appeared  in  the  Cape  Quarterly  Review,  October  1,  1881  (Cape  Town, 
J.  C.  Juta),  vol.  L  pp.  190-191.    It  was  reprinted  in  Igdraeii,  June  1890,  toL  i. 

Sp.   211,  212,  and  thence  in  Ruskmiana,  nart  L,  1890,  pp.  29-90  ^No.  21).     The 
ate  of  the  letter  was  not  given ;  it  maj  have  been  very  much  earlier  than  1881, 
poadbly  about  the  time  of  JUiemente  qf  Drawing,'] 

[1881?] 

My  dear  Sir, — I  send  you,  in  a  folio,  a  woodcut  of  Albert  Diirer  s — a 
letter,  magnified,  of  a  thirteenth-century  MS.,  and  a  memorandum  of  some 
ivy-leaves.  I  will  ask  you  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  a  simple  deal 
frame  made,  of  the  size  of  the  sheet  on  which  the  illuminated  letter  is, 
with  a  common  glass,  and  any  invention  you  like  best  for  taking  sheets  of 
paper  in  and  out,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  put  the  drawings  or  prints  I  may 
send  you  into  the  said  frame  while  you  copy  them, — as  some  of  them,  the 
Albert  Diirer  for  instance,  I  could  not  replace  easily  if  hurt. 

I  want  you  first  to  copy,  with  a  common  pen,  the  dragons'  heads  and 
the  foliage  in  the  foreground  out  of  the  Albert  Diirer.  Trace  the  heads 
and  leaves  if  you  like,  to  lose  no  time  in  merely  placing.  Then  draw 
with  a  common — not  steel — pen,  and  common  ink.  I  want  you  to  do  thiS| 
in  order  to  get  accustomed  to  the  grtat  master^s  way  of  expressing  himself 
Mack  " 


with  pure  black  lines.  When  you  have  done  the  dragon  and  leaves,  I 
shall  ask  you  (for  you  shall  know  your  fate  at  once)  to  try  and  dnw 
anjTthing  that  comes  in  your  way,  in  the  same  manner,— cocks,  hens,  all 
manner  of  poultry,-^ogs,  cats,  mice,  anjrthing  alive ;  always  trying  to  get 
the  life  of  the  beast  and  its  real  nature,  its  doggish  or  coddsh  expression ; 
not  to  make  a  pretty  drawing,  but  a  drawing  with  the  essence  of  the 
beast  in  it^ 

In  the  meantime,  while  doing  the  Albert  Diirer,  you  can  begin  on 
natural  leaves.  Get  a  sprig,  not  too  much,  of  any  bush,  dead  or  alive. 
Fasten  it  in  any  position  you  like  l>efore  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  so  as  to 
see  it  against  the  piper.  Fix  your  position  steadily.  Shut  one  eye,  and 
outline  the  leaf  with  pencil,  on  another  sheet  of  paper,  as  you  see  it  with 
the  single  eye,  taking  care  not  to  change  your  position.  Draw  it  always 
the  natural  size.  Outline  it  finely  with  the  pen,  and  fill  it  up  with  any 
colour  that  comes  handy,  merely  to  get  the  efiect  of  its  masses  for  future 
use.  The  ivy-sprigs  sent  will  serve  you  for  an  example.  (It  is  real  sise, 
a  young  ivy  tendril  in  early  spring.)  Take  care  to  foreshorten  the  leaves 
carefully  when  they  appear  so  to  you.  Do  a  study  of  this  kind  carefully 
every  day.  You  can  copy  the  illuminated  letter,  first  large,  as  it  is,  and 
then  try  to  reduce  it,  keeping  the  details  clear  and  distinct,  to  as  small  a 
size  as  you  can.  In  the  real  MS.  the  square  enclosing  this  letter  is  only 
this  size.     [About  if  inches  by  1}.] 

Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  me  anything  you  are  in  doubt  about.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  tell  you  anything  I  can. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

>  [Compare  Eagle'e  NeH,  §  160  (Vol  XXII.  p.  223).] 
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WOOD-CARVING 

[The  firat  letter  is  from  the  pre&ce  to  the  following  hook — Examples  qf  Carved 
Oak  in  the  Woodwork  and  FumUure  (^  Ancient  Houeee,  eh^fly  qf  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  hy  William  Blias  Sanders,  188d--where  the  author  explains 
that  the  letter  refers  to  the  original  drawings  (suhmitted  to  Raskin's  inspection) 
by  which  the  book  was  subsequently  illustrated.  Raskin's  letter  was  reprinted  in 
the  catalogue  (No.  5,  December  1883)  of  T.  Thorp,  bookseller,  7  and  8,  Gun  Street, 
Reading ;  and  in  Igdraeil,  June  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  213 ;  and  thence  in  ButHdniana, 
part  i.,  1890»  p.  31. 

The  second  letter  is  from  the  Ariut,  Aiarch  1900,  voL  27>  p.  374.  The  letter 
was  written  to  Miss  Eleanor  Rowe,  who  had  asked  Ruskin  about  the  carvings 
executed  by  Andrea  Brustolone  (1670-1732)  for  the  library  of  the  church  of 
fiR9.  Giovanni  e  Piolo  at  Venice.] 


(1) 

Brantwood,  18/A  FOfruarjf^  1881. 

My  dbar  Sir, — My  respect  for  your  earnestness  and  admiration  of  your 
skill  have  hitherto  prevented  my  undertaking  the  diffieult  task  of  quali- 
fiedly  praising  what,  excellent  for  your  hnm^late  purpose,  is  not  yet  in 
harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  best  masters  in  wood-carving.  Forgive 
me  my  inevitable  delay.  I  am  now  more  at  leisure,  but  may  not  be  able 
to  think  of  the  matter  for  some  time  to  come.  I  trust  this  note  may 
assure  your  public  of  my  sympathy  in  your  general  aims,  and  my  gratitude 
for  the  sincerity  with  which  you  have  represented  both  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  old  English  furniture. 

Believe  me,  your  fiiithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


(2) 

Hrrnb  Hiul,  6^  Deor.<t  1882. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  answer  your  question; 
but  can  assure  you  that  you  will  only  waste  your  time  in  look&g  after 
celebrated  works  in  wood-carving.  Nothing,  in  wood,  is  admired,  but  the 
snips  and  snacks  of  vulgar  tours^de^orce  and  mere  redundancy  of  stupidity 
in  accumulation  of  figure.  Your  duty  at  a  school  is  not  to  teach  the  history 
of  wood-carving,  but  to  show  your  pupils  unquestionably  good  examples 
of  a  simple  style,  and  to  explain  to  them  why  they  are  good.  You  may 
learn  more  from  a  moulding  bracket  or  two  in  ola  French  houses,  than 
from  all  the  celebrated  pieces  in  Europe.  There  is  excellent  work  on 
the  stalls  of  some  of  our  English  Cathedrals  also,  and  a  week  spent  in 
one  of  their  chancels  will  teach  you  more  than  all  the  books  that  exist  on 
such  matters. 

I  am.  Madam,  your  &ithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 
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UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

[From  the  Oxford  Uhiver»ity  Herald,  May  2S,  1881.  Reprinted  in  IgdratHy 
Augast  1890,  vol.  L  pp.  801-^2,  and  thence  in  Ruskinittna,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  55-56 
(No.  53).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '' Oxford  Umoersity  Herald" 

Brantwood,  29rd  May,  1881. 
Sir, — I  am  of  course  much  interested  by  jour  kiodly  (so  far  as  it  is 
personal  to  myself)  notice  of  my  school  in  Oxford,  in  your  Saturday's  second 
leading  article;  and  I  think  you  may  have  pleasure  in  receiving  assurance 
from  me,  for  those  of  your  readers  whom  the  matter  may  interest,  that  1 
am  not  yet  either  out  of  heart  or  out  of  breath ;  and  have  much  in  mind 
and  partly  in  hand  for  the  completion  of  what  I  was  permitted  to  found 
in  the  University  galleries,  of  systematic  art  teaching.  But  I  write  this 
hastily  in  order  to  prevent  your  spending  space  or  time  on  the  idea  that 
my  system  of  teaching  can  ever  be  amalgamated  with  any  commercial  or 
decorative  (upholsterers, — people  really  mean),  or  Departmental  Exposition 
and  Firm-patent-advertisement-Art  schools,  or  schoomig,  whatsoever.  The 
fiust  is,  while  in  mathiel  and  trained  subordinate  tutorship  (I  have  really 
nobody  working  under  me  anywhere  but  Mr.  Macdonald,  to  whose  patient 
energy  the  persistence  of  the  Oxford  schools  in  their  original  method  is 
greatly  owing) — ^while,  I  say,  in  available  copies — elementary  books  and 
minor  matters — my  system  is  yet  little  more  than  imaginary,  in  its  laid- 
down  principles  it  is  already  too  copious.  I  have  written  not  only  ht 
more  than  enough,  but  so  much  more  than  enough  that  nobody  can  find 
out  the  gist  of  the  business  through  the  voluminous  text  of  it.  But  the  gist 
has  been  given,  and  in  very  clear  terms,  over  and  over  again,  and  to  this 
following  purpose ;  partly,  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  not  discoverable  without 
pains ;  but  also  when  arrived  at,  so  little  popular  or  palatable,  that  the  few 
detectors  usually  cover  it  up  again  the  moment  they  catch  sight  of  it,  and 
never  give  hint  of  their  trommUe  more,  either  to  themselves  or  anybody  else. 

(a)  Shopmen  are  to  be  educated  in  shops ;  craftsmen  in  working  rooms : 

neither  at  universities. 
{h)  Artists,  of  whatever  rank,  are  primarily  crafUmen,  and  must  be 

brought  up  in  the  schools  of  their  craft.     The  universities  have 

nothing  to  do  with  them,  nor  with  their  schools,  any  more  than 

with  Portsmouth  dockyards  or  Carron  furnaces. 

(c)  Universities  are  for  the  education  of  gentlemen  (conceivably  also 

of  ladies^-claiming,  not  the  rights,  but  the  lights,  of  loveliness); 
of  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  so  far  as  Beings  of  that  nature  are 
required  by  modem  Developments. 

(d)  The  univer^ties  should  therefore  teach  consistently — universally — 

and  without  thinking  it  necessary  to  avail  themselves  always  of 
the  information  contained  in  last  month's  magazines,  so  much 
Greek,  Latin,  Music,  Drawing,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Histoiy, 
as  all  European  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  ought  to  know  and  practise. 

(e)  And  English   universities  ought  further  to  teach  English   Religion, 

English  History  and  English  morals,  so  fiu*  as  their  tutors  chance 
to  be  acquainted  with  any  <^  these  things. 
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Under  these  five  letters,  the  entire  coherence  of  art-philosophy  has 
been  really  arranged^ — if  anybody  will  take  the  time  necessary  to  follow  it 
out  in  the  various  books  written  during  my  professorship  at  Oxford ;  ^  and 
the  special  principles  at  the  root  of  special  requirements  or  inhibitions 
have  always  been  stated  somewhere  in  as  short  English  as  I  could  write. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  them !  I  can't  always  now  myself,  but  I  think 
other  people  might,  if  they  liked.  Thus,  respecting  the  question  of  figure 
study,  chiefly  touched  upon  in  your  article,  here  is  the  quite  foundational 
law  and  unconquerable  fact:  E(^*$  Nut  (Lecture  VIII.,  §  164^),— '<So 
much  of  the  nude  body  as  in  the  daily  life  of  the  nation  may  be  shown 
with  modesty,  and  seen  with  reverence  and  deUght,  so  much,  and  no  more, 
ought  to  be  shown  by  the  material  arts,  either  of  painting  or  sculpture." 

That  law  is  irrefragable,  for  the  craftsman  and  eve^body  else;  and 
until  our  ariUU'  schools  are  redisciplined  under  it,  you  will  find  they 
remain — ^what  you  call  Decorative^-or  worse.  For  what  may  be  briefly 
called  Laic  teaching  of  drawing,  the  study  of  the  figure  is  possible,  if  the 
student  is  first  taught  to  study  ai^hing  accurately;  but  my  general  order 
— *'  be  sure  that  you  can  draw  a  noof  before  you  try  to  draw  a  foot,  and 
that  you  can  paint  a  ruby  before  you  try  to  paint  a  lip" — will  be  found 
an  extremely  expedient  one,  and  highly  economical  of  time  and  trouble  by 
all  students  of  average  capacity. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  SHORES  OF  CONISTON 

[From  the  Timei,  June  4,  1881.  Reprinted  in  Igdranl,  July  1890,  voL  i. 
p.  254,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  46  (No.  44).  The  letter  was  read 
Dv  Mr.  Joseph  Greenwood,  the  oistrict  surveyor,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ulverston 
Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  on  June  2,  1881,  when  it  was  resolved  that  means 
should  he  taken  in  accordance  with  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act  to  stop 
the  nuisance  complained  of.  Mr.  Victor  Marshall  (of  Monk  Coniston)  and  Major 
Harrison  (misprinted  Mayor  in  the  Times)  are  mentioned  as  heing  Raskin's  nearest 
neighhours,  and  two  of  the  principal  landowners  in  the  district] 

Brantwood,  May  27,  1881. 

Sir, — 1  believe  few  people  are  more  unwilling  than  I  to  become  trouble- 
some to  neighbours ;  but  I  find  myself  just  now,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Marshall   and   Major   Harrison,  left   almost  sole   curator  of  the  shores  of 

*  [On  the  point  made  in  (a)  and  (6),  see  Lectures  on  Art,  Vol.  XX.  p.  18, 
and  YoL  XXI.  pp.  xviii.,  165.  On  (c)-~the  education  of  a  gentleman — see,  again. 
Lectures  on  AH,  Vol.  XX.  pp.  17-21.  With  regard  to  (rf) :  for  the  place  of 
drawing  and  natural  history  in  university  education,  see  ibid.,  pp.  34,  35.  On  the 
necessity  of  some  elementary  Greek  in  general  education,  see  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  68, 
and  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  494;  its  place  in  university  education  is  implied  in  all 
Ruskin's  Oxford  lectures.  Similarly,  for  Latin,  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  143.  On 
music,  see  Raskin's  Rede  lecture  at  Cambridge,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  174  seq.  On 
mathematics  in  university  education,  Ruskin  does  not  dwell.  With  r^;ard  to  (0), 
the  points  are  implied  throughout  his  Oxford  lectures.] 

«  [VoL  XXIL  p  234.] 
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Coniston  Lake  to  the  waterhead ;  and  as  it  appears  to  me  that  the  good 
people  of  the  vilUge  have  a  general  notion  that  their  streams  can  wash 
anything  down,  and  the  lake  swallow  anything  up  finally  and  innocaonaly, 
I  am  a  little  afraid  of  the  result  of  the  religious  faiUi  in  their  waters  of 
comfort^  as  the  summer  heats  draw  on.  Already  the  scents  of  the  shore 
have  in  many  places  become  quite  other  than  of  narcissus  and  violet, 
and  the  dead  cats,  dogs,  and  even  sheep,  of  the  district  seem  to  be  most 
often  unburied  there  like  the  unhappiest  of  Homeric  chiefs.  Would  yim 
kindly  tell  me  in  what  least  obtrusive  manner  I  may,  when  necessary, 
bring  some  hint  or  shadow  of  legal  as  well  as  moral  force  to  obtain 
earlier  privileges  of  sepulture  for  these  remains,  and — which  is  still  more 
a  matter  of  importance  in  my  mind — to  prevent  the  fouling  of  streams 
by  miscellaneous  refuse? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


SHORT  WORDS  AND  LONG 

[Contributed  by  a  correspondent  to  IgdratU,  November  1890,  vol.  it  pp.  63-64, 
and  thence  reprinted  in  Rutkiniana,  part  i.,  IttK),  p.  91  (No.  96).] 

BSANTWOOD,  \9t  Jftkf^  1881. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Thanks  for  your  book  and  letter.  I  am  too  old  to 
read  anything  but  first-rate  work  now.  I  have  no  time  for  my  Plato  or 
Pindar — how  much  less  for  new  books! — but  I  can  tell  from  your  letter 
that  you  have  good  and  tender  feeling;  only,  once  for  all,  never  say 
'^  potentiality "  for  "  power,"  nor  any  other  word  of  six  syllables  for  one  of 
two — and  don't  mind  my  '^  lofty  "  teachings,  but  obey  the  simple  and  lowly 


ones — knine  or  anybody's. 


Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 


GEORGE  EUOT 


[Addressed  to  some  one  who  bad  corophuned  of  the  criticism  of  George  Eliot 
in  FicHan,  Fair  and  F(ml,  §§  17,  22,  29,  108  (above,  pp.  282,  286,  2M,  377). 
The  letter  was  first  printed  in  the  Star,  September  25,  1890 ;  and  was  reprinted  nx 
the  Phiiadelphia  Poet  Lore,  November  1890.  voL  ii.  p.  610,  and  m  the  FaU  Malt 
Oaxette,  December  10,  1890.  Reprinted  (No.  125)  m  BuMnUma,  part  i.,  1890, 
p.  112  (where  in  line  6  from  the  end  ** ambiguity"  was  misprinted  " antiquity "X] 

Brantwood,  October  2,  1881. 

Dear  Sir, — You  are  not  alone  in  your  admiration  of  George  Eliot ;  nor 
did  I  write  my  criticism  of  her  in  any  expectation  of  its  being  accepted, 
but,  as  I  do  all  my  own  work,  with  absolute  disregard  of  pubUc  opinion, 

^  [Ptalms  xxiii.  2  (Prayer  Book  version).] 
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and  on  principles  of  taste  which  have  been  forgotten  for  three  hundred 
years.  No  critic  is  good  for  anything  who  cannot  judge  of  a  painter  by 
a  line,  and  an  author  by  a  sentence.  I  read  enough  of  George  Eliot  ten 
years  ago  to  know  her  qualities;  but^  having  some  personal  regard  for 
her,  said  nothing  about  her,  till  the  time  when  other  people  think  the  fit- 
ting occasion  come  for  their  praise.  I  have  always  praised  the  living,  and 
judged — the  dead.^  The  ambiguity  you  complain  of  means  simply  that,  in 
detesting  with  my  whole  soul  the  pidtry  tragedies  of  the  modem  novelist, 
I  would  not  trouble  myself  with  such  a  vile  story  as  that  of  The  MiU  on 
the  Floss  until  my  friend's  confused  report  of  it  necessitated  my  doing  so. 
Foregone  conclusions  are  the  business  of  modem  cliques,  parties,  and  sects. 
Mine  have  been  tried  for  half  a  lifetime  before  a  word  of  them  is  written. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.    RUSRIN. 


NURSERIES 

[This  letter  first  Appeared  on  pp.  82-83  of  Lifi^  and  Teaching  qf  John  Raskin, 
bv  J.  M.  Mather  (Manchester,  1883).  It  appears  also  in  the  numerous  later 
coitions  of  the  book.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Daiiy  News,  November  10,  1888 ;  in 
IgdrasU,  August  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  297 ;  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  51 
(No.  47X] 

Braktwood,  Niw.  23,  1881. 

My  dear  ,  I   have  never  written  a  pamphlet  on  nurseries:  first, 

because  I  never  write  about  anything  except  what  I  know  more  of  than 
most  other  people ;  secondly,  because  I  think  nothing  much  matters  in  a 
nursery— except  the  mother,  the  nurse,  and  the  air.  So  fiir  as  I  have  notion 
or  guess  in  the  matter  myself,  bevond  the  perfection  of  those  three  necessaiy 
elements,  I  should  say  the  rougher  and  plainer  everything  the  better — ^no 
lace  to  cradle  cap,  hardest  po^ble  bed  and  simplest  possible  food  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  floor  and  walls  of  the  cleanablest.  All  education  to  beauty 
is,  first,  in  the  beauty  of  gentle  human  faces  round  a  child ;  secondly,  in 
the  fields — fields  meaning  grass,  water,  beasts,  flowers  and  sky.  Without 
these  no  man  can  be  educated  humanly.  He  may  be  made  a  calculating 
machine,  a  walking  dictionaiy,  a  painter  of  dead  bodies,  a  twangler  or 
scratcher  on  keys  or  catgut,  a  discoverer  of  new  forms  of  worms  in  mud ; 
but  a  properly  so-called  human  being — ^never.  Pictures  are,  /  believe,  of  no 
use  whatever  by  themselves.  If  the  child  has  other  things  right,  round 
it  and  given  to  it — ^its  garden,  its  cat,  and  its  window  to  the  sky  and 
stars — in  time,  pictures  of  flowers  and  beasts  and  things  in  Heaven  and 
Heavenly  earth  may  be  useful  to  it  But  see  first  that  its  realities  are 
heavenly, 

I  am,  etc, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

1  [Compare  Vol.  VI.  pp.  473-474 ;  VoL  XIV.  pp.  45-46 ;  VoL  XVL  p.  32 ; 
and  VoL  iX.  pp.  27-28.J 
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THE  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETIES 

[This  letter^  written  in  reply  to  au  offer  of  the  PresideuUhip  of  the  Associated 
Societies  of  the  University  of  EdinbarKh^  was  addressed  to  Mr.  £.  Mouteith  Macpbail 
(Secretary),  and  printed  m  the  DaUy  New9,  February  8,  1882.  Reprinted  in  IgdnutU 
August  IC^^  vol.  i.  p.  303,  and  thence  in  Rtukiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  57  (Na  55). 
Ruskin  seems  again  to  have  been  approached  on  tne  subject,  ror  the  €Uob$^ 
January  l?^  1883,  said:  ^'Last  night  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associated  Societies  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  the  presideot,  to 
the  effect  that  he  mi^ht  be  in  Edinburgh  in  November  next"  As  we  have  seoi 
(Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  xli.),  he  had  thought  of  giving  an  address  to  the  students.] 

Brantwood  [Februartf  1882]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  yery  gratefully  acknowledge  your  favour  of  yesterday's 
date,  and  the  courtesy  of  its  message,  no  less  than  its  more  serious  mean- 
ing. The  confidence  placed  in  me  by  the  youth  of  Sir  Walter's  town — 
may  I  say  my  father's  also?^ — and  much  more  to  me  than  mine,  will,  I 
hope,  give  me  the  best  encouragement  possible  in  the  work  which  I  am 
at  present  planning  for  years  to  come — if  permitted  to  come — and  what^ 
ever  I  can  be  to  them  as  a  helper  I  will  be  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
I  cannot,  after  reading  your  message  from  them,  doubt  their  acquitting 
me  of  having  paused  at  first  in  reply  to  their  call,  either  in  disrespect  to 
them  or  in  affectation.  My  late  illnesses^  have  made  it  necessary  for  me, 
if  not  to  cease  work,  at  least  to  waste  none ;  and  I  was  entirely  doubtful 
if  any  of  my  old-fashioned  principles  could  be  at  present  spoken  for  any 
good,  except  in  the  form  of  quietly  recorded  protest,  which  is  not  the  duty 
of  a  "President."  However,  if  even  it  turn  out  eventually  that  I  cannot 
much  help  you,  at  least  I  will  promise  not  to  hinder;  and  to  remain  in 
such  ways  as  you  can  show  me,  always  your  societies'  respectful  and 
faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

JUMBO  AT  THE   **ZOO'' 

[From  the  Mwming  Pa$t,  February  25,  1882.  Reprinted  in  fgdrasU,  Decem- 
ber 1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  100-101,  and  thence  in  BuMtUana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  113 
(No.  129).  Jumbo,  who  had  been  a  popular  favourite  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
for  many  years,  had  become  difficult  and  was  sold  to  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  American 
showman ;  he  was  killed  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  near  S.  Thomas,  Ontario, 
on  September  15,  1885,  by  being  struck  by  a  passing  goods  train  as  his  keeper 
was  leading  him  and  other  elephants  along  the  track  (7Vme«,  September  17,  1886).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Moming  Post" 

Hebnk  Hiia,  JM.  23  [1882]. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  as  a  life  fellow  of  the  2^1ogical  Society,  to  contradict 
in  the  sternest  and  most  direct  manner  the  statement  made  by  its  secretary 
in  your  columns  of  to-day  that  *'  it  is  quite  certain   that  the   members  of 
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the  council  share  in  this  regret"  (at  selling  their  old  elephant  to  a  cara- 
van) ''as  much  as  any  of  the  fellows."  I,  for  one  of  the  said  fellows^  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  selling  my  old  pets  or  parting  with  my  old  servants 
because  I  find  them  subject  occasionally,  perhaps  even  ''periodically/'  to 
fits  of  ill  temper ;  and  I  not  only  "  regret "  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
but  disclaim  them  utterly,  as  disgraceful  to  the  city  of  London  and  dis- 
honourable to  common  humanity.  If  the  council  want  money  let  them 
beg  it, — ^if  they  want  a  stronger  elephant's  house  let  them  build  it ;  there 
is  brick  and  iron  enough  in  London  to  keep  a  single  beast  safe  with,  I 
suppose,  and  if  there  are  not  children  in  London  brave  enough  to  back 
him  in  his  afternoon  walk,  let  them  look  at  him  and  go  to  their  rocking- 
horses.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Sclater's  letter  ^  is  quite  ground 
enough  to  justify  the  police  in  preventing  any  further  direct  violence  to 
the  animal ;  and  while  the  council  and  Mr.  Barnuro's  agent  are  concoct- 
ing new  methods  of  treachery  to  him,  there  is  time  for  the  children  to 
say  their  say,  and  pay  their  pence,  and  make  Jumbo  their  own  for  ever. 
Then,  if  there  are  any  other  fellows  of  my  mind,  we'll  find  board  and 
lodging  for  him,  and  peace. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


A  MEDAL  FROM  THE  PRINCE  OF  MANTUA 

[This  letter  was  read  at  a  meetiug  of  "the  Mautua  and  Montferrat  Medal 
Fond  held  at  Exeter  Hall  on  June  15,  1883,"  and  printed  at  p.  6  of  the  Report  qf 
Annual  Meeting,  etc.  Reprinted  in  the  Biographical  Magazine,  No.  xv.  vol.  ix., 
October  1887.  (Printed  for  the  proprietors,  46  Lower  Kennington  Lane,  S.E.) 
The  Magazine  gives  (pp.  69-96)  a  biography  of  "  His  Roval  and  Most  Serene 
Highness  Charles  de  Bourbon  d'Este  Paleologus  Gonzaga,  Prince  of  Mantua  and 
Montferrat  and  Ferrara  in  Italy,  Prince  of  Nevers  and  Rethel  and  Alencon  in 
France,"  and  traces  his  descent  farther  hack  to  David,  Kinff  of  Israel  "  Charles 
Ottley  Groom  Napier,  calling  himself  Prince  of  Mantua,  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  scientific  subjects,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  Temperance  and 
Vegetarianism.  In  imitation  of  the  medals  awarded  by  the  Gonzagas  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  Prince  in  1879  "reconstituted  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Arts^"  denominating  it  "the  Mantua  and  Montferrat  Medal  Fund."  Among  the 
earliest  recipients  of  medals  were  Sir  Richard  Owen  and  Ruskin  (whose  letters  of 
thanks  appear  on  p.  85  of  the  Magas6iney\ 

Herne  Hnj.,  2nd  April,  1882. 

Sir, — I  trust  to  your  kindness  and  sympathy  to  express  for  me,  better 
than  in  the  weakness  of  just  passed  crisis  of  illness  I  am  the  least  able 
myself  to  express,  my  roost  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  grace  done  me  by 
the  Prince  of  Mantua^  and  the  extreme  joy  given  me  in  being  received 
into  this  roll  of  those  who  have  loved  Italy  and  been  thought  dear  to 
her.  For  the  Prince  will  do  me  the  justice  to  trust  my  earnest  saying 
of  what  is  chiefly  in  my  heart:  this  medal — the  joy  of  seeing  still  such 
a  Prince,  such  as  my  own  English  ancestors^  used  to  seek  the  Courts  of, 

1  FMr.  Philip  Lutley  Sclater,  F.R.S. ;  secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1859- 
1902.T 

'  t^^  Ruskin^s  ancestry,  in  England  and  Scotland,  see  Vol.  XXXY.] 
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for  all  such  leascms  in  what  was  noblest,  whether  in  learning  or  the 
arts,  (such  as  I  trust  when  these  dark  times  are  past,  with  all  their 
tumult,  Italy  may  again  surround  the  thrones  of,  and  with  them  worship 
in  Temples  now  laid  desolate) : — ^the  joy  of  this,  I  repeat,  is  £ur  more  to 
me  than  the  personal  exultation;  but  I  never  yet — and  I  am  now  sixty- 
three — had  so  much  pleasure  given  me  by  any  notice  or  kindness.  I  must 
write  again  when  I  am  better  able — perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  do 
so  when  I  send  you  the  photograph,  which  I  will  have  taken  with  carrfol 
sitting,  in  the  best  obedience  I  can  render  to  the  Prince's  wish,  as  ex- 
pressed by  you  at  the  close  of  your  kind  letter.  The  beautiful  medal 
reached  my  hands  in  perfect  safety  this  morning. 

Believe  me.  Sir,  with  sincere  respect. 

Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

Thb  Sbcbitaby  of  thb  Pbincb  of  Mantva. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

[From  a  facsimile  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Barraud,  the  pbotonapher. 
The  letter  was  written  after  a  visit  by  Mr.  Barraud  to  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  s  stodio 
at  Heme  Hill.  Mr.  Barraud  published  a  lithograph  facsimile  of  the  letter,  portions 
of  which  he  also  printed  upon  his  prospectuses.  Ruskin  sat  to  him  again  in  the 
spring  of  1886.  The  letter  was  printed  in  the  PaU  Mall  GazetUy  November  12, 
1886;  also  in  Igdrtuil,  December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  101,  and  thence  in  Ru^Htuana, 
part  i.,  1890,  pp.  113-114  (No.  130).] 

30ih  Apnl,  1882. 

Dear  Mr.  Barraud, — We  are  all  much  more  than  pleased  with  these 
results  of  your  extreme  skill  and  care ;  they  are  the  first  photographs  ever 
done  of  me  that  expressed  what  good  or  character  there  is  in  me  for  my 
own  work;  and  as  pure  photography  they  seem  to  me  to  go  as  £sr  as  the 
art  can  at  this  day  (and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  ever  do  much  better). 

The  portrait  of  Baby  is  also  a  rare  success,  both  in  your  choice  of 
action  and  the  precision  of  effect :  it  is  extremely  and  singularly  beautiful. 
Mr.  Severn  was  good — and  my  Lucerne  drawing  better  than  itself:  only  my 
favourite  Ruth  has  failed;^  but  she  was  put  off  too  long,  and  not  studied 
enough.  However,  it  was  as  well,  seeing  the  hitherto  difficulty  of  getting 
an  endurable  likeness  of  me  for  the  friends  who  care  for  me,  that  you 
gave  your  time  to  that  immediate  business. 

I  admit,  for  once — as  you  have  managed  to  use  it — the  good  of  studio 
light!  But  some  day  you  must  please  do  one  of  me  in  open  light,  for 
the  sake  of  fair  play  to  the  Day  and  to  your  own  skill,  which  I  am  sure 
can  conquer  more  difficulties  than  you  have  tried. 

And  so  believe  me  always  gratefully  and  faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

1  [Miss  Ruth  Mercier,  who  had  nursed  Ruskin  through  one  of  his  iUnesses.] 
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EMERSON 

(To  Alexander  Ireland,  author  of  The  Book-loner' 9  Enchiridion,  The  Land  0'  Cakee 
4md  Brither  8coU,  with  a  Beminiecenee  qf  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1882),  and  In  Memoriam 
B.  W.  Etnereon,  Becottedione  qf  hie  Vieite  to  England  (1882).  Printed  in  faodmile  in 
the  Bookman,  April  1892,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.] 

BKAZfTwooD,  9M  Fibruary,  '88. 

My  dsar  Sis, — I  am  extremely  flattered  and  obliged  by  the  gift  of 
your  books,  especially  the  paper  on  Scott  and  the  Endiiridion.  I  have 
ncrver  oared  moch  for  EmerKm ;  ^  he  is  little  more  than  a  clever  gossip,  and 
hifl  egoism  reiteratei  itself  to  provocatioB.  Still  I  am  extremely  glad  you 
liave  given  these  eafeftil  notes  of  him.  All  his  friends  seem  to  have  loved 
him  much.— With  very  sincere  thanks^ 

Bdieve  me  respectfully  yours, 

John  Busein* 


TO  THE  SALTAIRE  SALT  SCHOOLS 

[From  the  Timee,  April  16, 1888.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  December  1890,  vol  ii. 
p.  102,  and  thenoe  in  Buekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  115  (No.  134).  The  Salt  Schools 
were  founded  by  Sir  Titos  Salt  (1808-1876)  in  the  town  which  grew  np  around  his 
alpaca  works  and  was  called  after  him.] 

[1883.] 

I  am  siaeerely  grateful  for  the  honour  of  your  letter,  but  my  only  hope 
of  being  able  to  ftdfil  the  duty  lately  resumM  at  Oxfbid  is  in  total  refiisal 
of  other  responsibilities.  None  could  be  more  grave,  none  declined  by 
me  with  more  regret,  than  this  connected  with  the  presidency  of  audi  an 
lnstitutk>n  as  the  Salt  Schools. 


THE  W.  J.  BUNNEY  MEMORIAL  FUND 

[This  letter,  addressed  to  the  widow  of  W,  J.  Bunne^,  the  artist,  was  printed 
and  circulated  among  snbecribers  to  the  Fond  collected  in  memorial  of  hmi.  It 
was  reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  June  1890.  voL  i.  p.  214,  and  thence  in  Buekiniana^ 
part  i.,  p.  32.  Bunney  died  in  1882,  after  completing  his  large  picture  of  St  Mark's 
(for  which,  see  Vol.  X.  pp.  bdii.,  82).  An  exhibition  of  nis  works  was  held 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society  in  1882,  and  Mr.  Wedderbum  wrote  a  Memoir  of  the 
artist  which  appeared  as  a  prefiu^  to  the  Catalofifue.  A  '' communication  from 
Mr.  Ruskin"  promised  tiierein  was  not  written.  For  notices  of  Bunney  and  his 
work,  see  Voi.  XXI.  pp.  83-34  n.  and  the  places  there  noted.  See  also  the 
General  Index.] 

Brantwood,  10th  Auguet,  1883. 

My  dear  Madam, — 1  am  honoured  in  receiving,  from  the  subscribers  to 
the  fund  which  has  been  collected  in  memory  of  your  husband,  a  charge 
to  convey  to  you  such  expression  as  may  be  possible  to  me  of  the  feeling 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  you  for  the  ftilfilment  of  his  wishes,  as  you  may^ 

^  [See,  however,  the  numerous  references  to  him  in  the  General  Index.] 

XXXIV.  2  N 
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judge  fittest,  in  the  education  of  his  children.  I  have  called  it  a  memorial 
fund;  but  indeed  the  subscribers  recognise  that  Mr.  Bunney's  name  will 
remain  ineffaceably  connected  with  the  history  of  all  efforts  recently  made 
in  Italy  for  preservation  of  true  record  of  her  national  monuments ;  nor  less 
with  the  general  movement  in  which  he  so  ardently  and  faithfully  shared, 
for  the  closer  accuracy  and  nobler  probity  of  pictorial — more  especially  of 
landscape — art;  a  movement  which  was  initiated  about  the  time  when  he 
first  took  up  his  residence  in  Venice^  and  of  which  he  remained,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  the  most  clearly  recognised  exponent  and  representative  to 
the  foreign  schools,  both  of  Italy  and  America.  This  fund  has  been  col- 
lected, therefore,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  such  efforts,  for  the  idle 
inscription  of  a  name  which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten,  but, 
trusting  your  husband's  just  fame  to  the  lovers  of  Venice,  it  is  presented 
to  you  as  a  token  of  the  solemn  affection  in  which  all  we  his  friends  hold, 
and  with  which  we  shall  always  think  of,  a  man  whose  careful  art  was  the 
constant  and  unstinted  enthusiasm  of  an  entirely  pure,  loyal,  and  rightly 
religious  sonL 

And  I  pray  you.  Madam,  now  and  always,  since  jou  know  me  one  of 
your  husband's  chief  mourners,  so  also  to  hold  me  one  of  your  most  devoted 
servants, 

J.    RUSKIK. 


SEA  PICTURES 

[From  the  Bookaeiier,  November  3,  1883,  p.  1047.  Reprinted  (wrongly  dated 
'^1853")  hi  IgdrasU,  part  L,  1800,  p.  33,  and  thence  in  BtukkUana  (So.  28).  The 
book  referred  to  ib  Sea  Pieh$re»,  by  Dr.  J.  Macaulay  (Religious  Tract  Society,  1883).] 


Dear  Dr.  Macaulay, — The  beautiful  book  came  with  your  letter.  It  is 
far  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  its  subject,  and  will  be  a  most  precious 
gift-book  for  me.  It  leans,  I  think,  still  a  little  too  much  to  the  terror 
of  the  sea;  and  instead  of  colouring  only  Stanfield's  melancholy  though 
admirable  ''Lost  Ship,"^  I  should  have  liked  the  blue  bays  of  Greece,  or 
calm  islet  shores  of  the  Pacific.  But  all  is  well  done  that  you  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  and  the  book  is  extremely  precious  to  me. 

Believe  me  ever,  yours  ^uthfuUy, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


SYDNEY  SMITH 

[From  the  Life  and  Times  qf  Sydnetf  Smith,  by  Stoart  J.  Reid,  1884»  p.  374. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  the  author  by  Ruslan,  to  whom  the  book  is  defeated. 
On  the  subject  of  the  letter,  see  PnBterita,  ii.  §§  166-169.] 

Oxford,  Nov.  I5th,  1883. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  wanted  to  tell  you  what  deep  respect  I  had  for 
Sydney  Smith;  but  my  time   has  been  cut  to  pieces  ever  since  your  note 

^  [A  reproduction  of  Stanfield's  ^'Abandoned,"  printed  in  colours  by  Edmimd 
Evans,  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  book.  For  notices  of  the  picture  (Academy, 
1866),  see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  29,  and  Vol.  XIV.  p.  52.] 
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reached  me.  He  was  the  first  in  the  literarj  circles  of  LoDdon  to  assert 
the  yalue  of  Modem  PainUrs,  and  he  has  always  seemed  to  me  equally 
keen-sighted  and  generous  in  his  estimate  of  literary  efforts.  His  moral 
Philosophy  is  the  only  book  on  the  subject  which  I  care  that  my  pupils 
should  read,  and  there  is  no  man  (whom  I  have  not  personally  known) 
whose  image  is  so  vivid  in  my  constant  affection. 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


**A  PENNYWORTH  OP  THOUGHTS'' 

[From  John  Buikin:  A  8tudy^  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Downee,  1890.  Addressed  to 
Mr.  Downes,  of  Upoer  Norwood^  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  Great  ITumgkU, 
and  consisting  largely  of  excerpts  from  great  writers.  Mr.  Downes  had  evidently 
asked  Ruskin^s  permission  to  make  use  of  excerpts  from  his  writings.  The  above 
letter  is  £MSsimiled  at  page  26  of  the  above  pamphlet^  which  was  published  as 
No.  I.  of  the  '*  Great  Tbooffhts  Library/'  by  A.  W.  Hall^  131^  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Reprinted  in  Igdratil,  December  1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  101-102,  and  thence  in  Rtukiniana, 
part  L,  1800,  p.  114  (No.  131>] 

Brantwood,  2Mh  Dec.,  '83. 

Sir, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  a  minister's  editing  such  a  periodical 
as  you  propose,  but  1  am  not  sanguine  of  its  success.  Do  you  think  you 
really  can  supply  a  pennyworth  of  thoughts  a  week  ?  Anyhow,  if  mine 
here  and  there  will  serve,  you  are  very  welcome  to  them. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

MR.  HENRY  GEORGE  AND  LAND  REPORM 

[From  the  Timee^  January  2,  1884.  Reprinted  in  IgdraHl^  September  1800, 
voL  L  pp.  347-348,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  65  (No.  65). 
Raskin  had  been  asked  to  preside  at  a  meeting  on  '' Progress  and  Poverty"  to  be 
held  by  Mr.  Henry  George,  the  author  of  the  book  of  that  name.] 

Brantwood,  December  31  [1883]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  quite  past  attending  or  presiding  at  public  meet- 
ings, but  wish  Mr.  George  all  success  in  his  efforts  and  an  understanding 
audience. 

Most  truly  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK 

[In  1866,  Ruskin,  by  way  of  giving  employment  to  Cruikshank  (then  old  and 
in  need),  had  planned  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  £ury  stories ;  correspondence 
on  Uie  subject  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  (in  letters  to  C.  A.  Howell). 
Cruikshank  executed  two  plates  as  a  first  instalment — representing  ^^The  Pied 
Piper"  and  an  '^Old  Soldier"  respectively;  but  these  did  not  please  Ruskin,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned  :  compare  Vol.  XVJLLl.  p.  49.     The  two  trial  plates 
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w«re  lost;  bot  many  ytan  ttfttrwaHs  Mr.  M.  H.  Spklmann  ^Uscovend  than  in 
ike  haods  of  d^akrs^  and  restored  tbem  to  Buskm.  Corrsynidsnct  with  RoakiB 
ensoed,  Mr.  SpiekDann  hsving  suggested  that  ^^his  latest  ontlcisiii  on  Cniifcshank 
might  be  interesting  to  the  public '  Mr.  Spiebnann  embodied  Raskin's  letters  in 
an  article  in  the  Pott  Mall  GaateUe.  February  26,  1884,  entitled  ''Mr.  Ruskin  on 
GeOT^  Cruikshanky"  and,  more  fully,  in  his  John  Ruskin,  1900,  pp.  114,  115.  For 
Ruskin's  appreciation  of  Cruikshants  earlier  work,  see  Vol.  XV.  pp.  204,  222; 
Vol.  XIX.  pp.  77-7B ;  VoL  XXII.  p.  488 ;  and  General  Index. 

The  plate  here  introduced  was  etched  by  Cruikshank  from  drawings  by  Raskin. 
The  two  lowest  heads  (from  Verona  and  Venice  respectiTely)  were  engrared  by 
Lupton  for  Stonei  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Vol.  XI.  p,  160).  A  sheet  of  drawing! 
containing  the  other  subjects  was  No.  177  in  the  Raskin  Exhibition  of  1907^  and 
is  thus  inscribed  by  Ruskin : — 

''The  SpiHtnal  Powers  of  Modem  life. 
9(ov<r(a  rov  Upot — JEJpA.  ii.  2. 

A.  Scientific  and  TheologlcaL 

B.  Luxurious  and  Slocial. 

C«  Contem^tively  Progressiye. 

Pieces  from  the  sculpture  of  Inferno  in  Porch  of  8t  Maekni,  Homo. 
Late  Flamboyant    Sketched  for  7  Lamps. — J.  R" 

''A"  is  the  central  of  the  three  upper  subjects,  ^'B"  the  monster  below,  and  **C*' 
the  head  below  the  niche.] 

(0  [1M4.] 

It  was  precisely  because  Mr.  Cruikshank  could  twt  return  to  the  manna 
of  the  Grimm  plates,  but  etched  too  finely  and  shaded  too  much,  that  our 
project  came  to  an  end.  I  have  no  curiosity  about  the  plates.  ...  I 
never  allow  such  things  to  trouble  me,  else  I  should  have  vexatioo  enough. 
There's  a  lovely  plate  of  Stones  of  Venice—foUo  size — lost  these  twenty 
ywr»!^ 

(^)  Januai^  21,  1884 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  answer  your  obliging  letter  with  full  permis- 
sion to  use  my  note  on  Cruikshank  in  any  way  you  wish,  and  to  add,  if  you 
care  to  do  so,  the  expression  of  my  perpetuaUy  increasing  wonder  at  the 
fixed  love  of  ugliness  in  the  British  soul  which  renders  the  collective  works 
of  three  of  our  greatest  men — Hogarth,  Bewick,  and  Cruikshank, — totally 
unfit  for  the  sight  of  women  and  children,  aAd  fitter  for  the  furniture  of 
gaols  and  i^gstyes  than  of  the  houses  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 

In  Cruikshank  the  disease  was  connected  with  his  incapacity  of  colour; 
but  Hogarth  and  Bewick  could  both  paint. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  cminection  with  the  matter  that  Gothic  grotesque 
sculpture  is  far  more  brutal  in  England  than  among  the  rudest  continental 
nations;  and  the  singular  point  of  distractioii  is  that  such  ugliness  on  the 
Continent  is  only  used  with  definitely  vidous  intent  by  degrad^  artists;  but 
with  us  it  seems  the  main  amusement  of  the  virtuous  ones ! 

^  [Perhaps  the  additi<mal  plate  in  the  Examples  qf  Venetian  ArMfeeture  now 
given  at  p.  dM  of  Vol  XI.] 
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PAINTING  AND  MUSIC 

[From  the  Daify  Telegraph,  February  11^  1884.  Reprinted  in  Igdranl,  August 
1800,  vol.  i.  p.  dOO^  and  thenoe  in  Butkkiiana,  part  i.^  1890,  p.  54  (No.  61).] 

To  the  Edkor  of  the  ''Daily  Telegraph" 

Hernb  Hill,  Feb.  lOth  [1884} 

SiR^-^Will  you  permit  me  to  enter  a  remonatrance  against  two  general 
assmnptlons  in  yoar  yestefday's  lurtlcle  on  the  Qneen  Square  School  Si  Art  ? 
— the  tfst,  that  no  girl  or  woman  will  ever  wish  to  paint  except  to  get  a 
living ;  and  the  second,  that  the  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  wages  fund 
from  the  employment  of  girk  in  useful  household  work  to  their  employment 
in  the  production  of  Christmas  cards  must  in&llibly  be  a  benefit  to  the 
sex  asd  tho  nation.  Might  not  schools  be  instituted  which  should  teach 
the  rich  mmd  poor  alike  the  arts  of  painting  and  music  ?  and  mijB^t  not  both 
these  arts  be  occasionally  practised  by  the  women  of  England  in  modes 
beneficial  to  the  public,  yet  not  altogether  dependent  on  its  patronage  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  £uthful  servant, 

J.  RusuN. 

A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  "TURNER'* 

[From  the  Pall  Mali  Gazette,  February  29.  1884,  thus  introduced:  ''At  the 
annual  conversadone  of  the  Litorary  and  Philosophical  Society,  held  at  Sheffield 
last  evening,  eonsiderable  attention  was  given  to  a  recently  discovered  water-^solour 
drawing  by  J.  M.  W.  Tamer.  It  was  picked  up  at  a  second-hand  shop  by  Mr. 
Jackson  Slmith,  a  looal  manufiiotarer.  Having  a  suspicion  that  it  might  be  a 
Turner,  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  his  opinion,  who  replied,"  etc.  The  drawing 
measured  13  in.  x  10,  and  bore  the  words,  ''  Lake  near  Lord  Harewood's  House, 
Yorkshire."] 

[Februaty,  1884.] 

Your  drawing  is  indeed  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  example  of 
Turner's  earliest  works.  You  are  extremely  wicked  to  trust  it  to  the 
post  with  only  that  bit  of  pasteboard,  and  it  is  a  mercy  it  is  not  crushed 
into  a  curl  paper.  In  case  you  are  ever  disposed  to  part  with  it,  I  think 
you  might  count  on  my  being  ready  to  outbid  the  dealer. 


"THE  CHURCH  REFORMER'' 

[From  the  Church  Rtifijrmer,  Februarv  15,  1884,  vol.  iil  p.  25  (''We  quote 
the  fbilowfaig  firom  a  welcome  letter  addressed  hj  Mr.  Rusldn  to  the  editor  **). 
Reprinted  in  the  PaU  Mall  Oaxette,  February  15,  1884.  The  number  for  January 
15,  1884,  was  sent  to  Raskin.  Its  attitude  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  full  titlo— 
The  Church  Rtfermer:  an  Organ  of  Christian  Soeialiem  and  Church  B^crm,  edited  by 
Rev.  Stewart  IX  Headlam,  B.A.} 

[JMruary,  1884.] 

I  am  very  greatly  obl%cd  by  your  sending  me  the  first  nmnbav  of 
your  this  year's  issue.  I  never  yet  looked  through  a  paper  I  thought  so 
right,  or  lUcely  to  be  so  usefuL 
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RAILWAYS  IN  DERBYSHIRE 

[This  and  the  two  following  letters  first  appeared  in  the  Manehe9(er  OUg  Am, 
April  6, 12,  and  19,  1884.  They  were  reprinted  in  Igdratii,  July  1890,  toL  L  pp.  249- 
253,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  oart  t,  1890,  pp.  41-45  (Noe.  38,  39,  and  40). 
The  subject  is  the  Dore  and  Chinley  railway,  projected  by  an  independent  cfHnpsOT 
in  1884,  afterwards  taken  op  by  the  Midland  Company  and  completed  in  1894.  It 
'' opened  np"  the  North  Peak  district  (Castleton,  etc).  Upon  the  sabject  of  this 
projected  new  railway  a  correspondent,  "  C.  £.  T.,"  had,  in  writing  to  the  JfaaeMer 
OUy  New9,  alluded  to  the  opmions  of  Rnskin  on  railwajrs.  Thereupon  Mr.  J.  F. 
Utuey  had  pointed  out  that  '^C,  E.  T."  was  wrong  in  lus  views  of  what  Raskin*! 
opinions  were.  ''If  people,"  wrote  Mr.  Uttley,  "would  only  read  Mr.  Rnskin'i 
worin  straight  through  instead  of  picking  out  and  objecting  to  the  little  bits  tltej 
do  read,  there  would  be  a  great  d^l  less  misunderstanding  of  one  of  the  grestert 
of  living  Englishmen."  In  the  same  issue  with  Mr.  Uttley's  letter  appeared  snotiNr 
letter,  signed  ''  Progress,"  in  which  the  writer  said,  ''  We  have  no  nH»e  right  ts 
poison  the  air  than  we  have  to  destroy  the  scenery.  Yet  it  is  done,  and  must  ^ 
done  to  an  increasing  extent  every  day.  "Progress'*  empowered  the  editor  to  an 
his  name  (which  was  done  in  the  issue  of  A]^  5}— Mr.  S.  Bramweil,  of  Cheetbam 
Hill,  Manchester.  For  Ruskin  on  railwajrs,  see  in  this  volume,  pp.  13&-143, 00G-60i 
There  was  a  parody  of  Ruskin's  letters  in  Punch,  August  23, 1884  (''On  all  Foan 
Clavigera").]       - 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Manchester  CHy  News'* 

Brantwood,  2md  AffU,  18&i 

Sir, — ^I  am  obliged  by  your  insertion  of  Mr.  Uttley 's  letter  in  yoor 
impression  of  March  99,  which  has  to-day  been  Ibrwaided  to  me;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  letter  next  fdlowing 
from  the  advocate  of  poisoned  air,  if  he  will  give  his  real  name.  There 
can  be  no  possible  reason  for  the  concealment  of  it  by  so  benevdent  ft 
character. 

I  am,  Sir,  yonr  fiiithfal  servant, 

JoHK  RosKm. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "^ MamAester  (%  Nem'" 

BsAKTwooD,  7tt  A^,  1884. 

Sir, — I  will  at  once  meet  the  frankness  of  your  correspondent,  Mr 
Bramweil,  by  admitting,  for  the  basis  of  all  discussion,  that  he  writes  ss  ft 
philanthropist,  and  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  proceedings  he  defend 
On  the  other  si"      "  ' 


side,  I  confess  myself  no  less  frankly  to  write  as  a 
thrope.  Not  to  the  extent  of  wishing  anybody  any  haim;  but  quite  dis- 
tinctly to  the  point  of  wishing  most  people  oat  of  my  waj  when  I  an 
disposed  to  enjoy  myself.     Mine  ease  in  mine  inn^  is  not  dependent  on 

1  [Pmi  1,  Khig  Henry  IV,,  Act  iiL  sc  a] 
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the  numbers  of  its  table  (TMle:  when  I  walk^  I  particularly  like  to  go  at 
mj  own  pace,  and  not  spend  mj  breath  in  conversation.  At  a  watering- 
place,  I  take  pleasure  in  the  springs,  but  not  in  the  drinkers ;  and,  were  I 
to  yidt  the  Hebrides,  would  rather  meet  a  black-headed  guU  than  eitiier 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  or  Dr.  Johnson. 

But  having  openly  made  this  admission,  I  beg  that  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  I  either  wish  or  anticipate  that  the  world  and  his  wife 
should  keep  themselves,  either  out  of  ny  way,  or  put  themselves  out  of 
their  own.  Whatever  I  have  advised  or  deprecated  as  to  their  homes,  or 
their  travels,  has  been  absolutely  in  their  interest,  and  from  their  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  I  could  conceive  either.  But  it  has  always  been  written 
also  in  a  conviction  founded  on  some  knowledge  of  past  history,  that  the 
things  which  people  immediately  want  are  not  always  those  that  are  best 
for  them,  and  that  there  may  be  other  things  which  they  don't  in  the 
least  want,  or  are  even  incapable  at  present  of  imagining,  which  would  be 
extremely  good  for  them. 

Take,  for  example,  this  singular  unanimity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Amble- 
side— that  is  to  say,  accurately,  of  the  innkeepers,  shopkeepers,  guides,  and 
other  ministers  to  the  strangers  in  Ambleside — for  a  railway  from  Lakeside 
into  their  midst.  I  have  long  known  their  wish,  with  anticipation  of  its 
probable  success;  and,  having  seen  the  results  of  railway  enterprise  from 
the  beginning,  can  perhaps  carry  forward  the  ''progress"  of  improvement 
in  my  imagination  to  a  point  beyond  even  the  hopes  of  your  phUanthropic 
correspondent.  It  is  easy  to  conceive — (I  have  seen  far  more  wondeirul 
changes) — a  High  Street  of  magnificent  establishments  in  millinery  and 
'' nouveaut^,"  running  along  under  the  hills  from  Ambleside  to  Grasmere, 
with  the  railway  to  Keswick  immediately  in  their  rear.  I  behold  the 
sublimity  of  Wordsworth  Crescent  and  Silver  How  Circus,  commanding  the 
esplanade  which  will  encompass  the  waters  of  Rydal  and  Grasmere^ — ^princi- 
pally then,  of  necessity,  composed  of  sewage ;  while  the  *'  rivulets  in  May  " 
which  once  leaped  with  Louisa  in  the  shade,^  will  be  usefully  disposed  in 
successive  tanks,  of  which  the  scum  will  be  inflammable.  A  *'  Lift  '  to  the 
top  of  Helvellyn,  and  a  Refreshment  Room  on  the  summit,  will  prepare 
the  enthusiastic  traveller  for  a  ''drop"  to  UUeswater;  while  beyond  the 
rectilinear  shores  of  Thirlmere  reservoir,  the  Vale  of  St.  John  will  be  laid 
out  in  a  succession  of  tennis  grounds,  and  the  billiard  r3oms  of  the  Bridal 
of  Triermain  ^  Casino  be  decorated  in  the  ultimate  exquisiteness  of  Parisian 
taste. 

Such  development  of  our  resources  in  the  Lake  District  is,  I  suppose, 
inevitable:  I  do  not  therefore  Question  how  £ur  desirable.  In  Derbyshire, 
on  the  contrary,  there  may  perhaps  be  yet  somewhat  alleged  in  defence 
of  things  as  they  are ;  only,  navinig  time  to  write  no  more  to^ay,  may  I 
first  know  from  Mr.  Bramwell  whether,  thus  far,  I  have  justly  interpreted 
his  aspirations? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  [For  the  lines  firom  Wordsworth's  LouiiGt  here  referred  to,  see  Vol.  JLX.VJLU. 
p.  11€U 

*  rPor  other  references  to  the  Vale  of  St  John  (the  scene  of  Scotf s  poem), 
tee  above,  p.  137.] 
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To  ike  Editor  of  the  ''MwuAetUr  C%  Nem" 

Brantwood,  Easier  Ikuf  [AprU  13]^  1884. 

SiR^ — In  what  I  would  &m  further  saj  in  defence  of  the  P^  of 
Derbyshire,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  not  only  the  bias  of  my  general 
misanthropy^  but  that  also  of  a  private  interest---(80  far  as  that  wonl  mj 
be  conceived  as  having  any  other  sense  than  that  of  Dividend).  Much  as 
I  have  been  wont  to  love  Thirhnere  and  Helvellyn,  there  are  in  oUier 
climes  lovelier  lakes  and  sweeter  strands;  and  though  I  should  be  driven 
out  of  Brantwood  by  the  trippers  dancing  on  my  lawn  and  the  smokers 
sauntering  in  my  garden,  I  could  still  set  up  my  rest  where  I  could  see 
the  lamb  leap  and  hear  the  Windhover  cry.^  But,  speaking  still  wholly 
for  myself,  as  an  Epicurean  Anchorite  and  Monastic  Misanthrope,  I  pny 
leave  to  submit,  as  a  deeply  oppressed  and  afficted  Brother  of  that  Order, 
that  I  can't  find  anjrthing  hke  Derbyshire  anywhere  else.  'M'ai  bean,"  as 
our  polite  neighbours  untranslatably  express  it,  to  scale  the  precipices  of 
the  Wengem  Alp  with  Manfred — ^to  penetrate  with  Faust  the  defiles  of 
the  Brocken : — the  painlessly  accessible  turrets  of  Matlock  High  Tor,  tiie 
guiltlessly  traceable  Lovers'  walks  by  the  Derwent,  have  for  me  stfll  more 
attractive  peril  and  a  dearer  witchery.  Locrfdng  back  to  my  past  life,  I 
find,  though  not  without  surprise,  that  it  owes  more  to  the  Via  GelBa' 
than  the  Via  Mala — to  the  dripping  wells  of  Matlodc  than  the  dust-rain 
of  Lauterbrunnen.  And  although  I  fully  admit,  as  aforesaid,  that  we  none 
of  us  know  what  is  good  for  us ;  and  though  progressive  England  aehie?- 
ing  her  final  purpose  may  one  day  be  blened,  as  cjre  hath  not  seen,*  in 
her  fife  of  the  forge  and  factory,  varied  only  by  excursions  from  one  coal- 
hxAt  to  another, — in  the  meantime  I  must  beg  Mr.  Bramwell  to  understand 
that  we  poor  landscape  lovers  and  painters  at  least  know  our  own  business 
and  our  own  likings;  and  that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  him  to  ignore  ns; 
but  neither  to  teach  us  nor  to  please.  Let  it  be  put  to  the  vote  bj  all 
manner  of  franchise  which  of  us  is  to  have  our  way ;  but  do  not  hope  to 
explain  to  us  that  the  virtues  of  the  Black  Country  *'  no  delighted  beaotj 
lack."*  If  I  admire,  for  instance,  in  my  perversity,  the  statue  of  Psydic 
at  Naples,^  and  your  correspondent  wishes  to  make  lime  of  it,  by  all 
means  let  us  vote  about  the  matter  with  what  triumph  of  majorities  we 
may.  But  if  Mr.  Bramwell  advises  me  that  it  is  proposed — ^far  from  in- 
juring, much  to  embellish  my  Psyche — that  her  principal  features  are  to 
be  left  entirely  unmodified,  only  a  small  smut  put  on  the  tip  of  her  nose, 
and,  quite  in  the  style  of  the  inlaid  jewelling  of  die  ancients,  but  with 
more  propriety  and  economy,  a  red-hot  cinder  put  into  each  of  her  eyes, 
I  may  not  be  able  to  express  to  Mr.  Bramwell  what  Mr.  Wordsworth  ealls 

^  [For  Rnskin's  delight  m  this  bird,  see  VoL  XXIV.  p.  xzix.,  and  VoL  XXVI. 
p.  305J 

*  [The  road  that  runs  up  Bonsall  Dale,  named  in  compliment  to  the  fiunily  of 
Oell  of  Hopton,  through  whose  estate  it  passes.  For  Ruskin^s  various  vistts  to 
Matlock,  see  the  General  Index.] 

'  [Isaiah  Ixiv.  4 ;  1  Corinthians  ii.  9.] 
«  WthOlo,  K€t  i.  sc  d,  line  290.] 

*  [For  another  reference  to  the  statue,  see  VoL  XII.  p.  206.] 
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''the  difierenee  to  rot/'^  but  I  hope  that  he  will  admit  the  pofsibiMty  of 
my  real  disoomlbrt,  in  an  arrangement  which  is  a  matter  of  indiftrence 
to  Jdm, 

Bnoufh  said  fai  mj  own  caote*  I  now«-^nd  I  hope^  after  this  oandoor, 
now  wi^out  8iispicion^-*take  vp  that  of  the  pablio--public  in  the  widest 
lease,  indodiDg  the  Derbyshire  peasant,  to  whom  his  hills  are,  your  corre- 
spondent says,  no  more  than  a  landmariL-— the  tripper  from  Manchester  or 
Birmingham,  and  the  traTeller  ftom  beyond  sea.  That  little  heap  ai  etys- 
talline  hilb,  white  over  with  ^leep,  white  nnder  with  dog-tooth  spar.  Is  a 
treasure  alike  to  them  all,  richer  than  Cathay,  brighter  than  Golconda. 

^A  landmaric  only!" — and  Heaven  bless  the  mark— what  better  should 
they  be?  and  who  is  he,  and  what  is  his  gnilt,  who  remores  his  neigh- 
bour's landmark?' 

Birmii^bam  tripper  I  Oh»  my  expatiating  friend,  do  3k>«  want  to  take 
Birmingham  with  you  wherever  you  go,  tlien  ?— or  think  to  refresh  your- 
selves from  the  foundry  by  picnic  in  a  lime-kiltt? 

Learned  tmveller,  gentle  and  simple — but  above  all  English  Paterfamilias 
— think  what  this  Uttle  piece  ei  mid-England  has  brooght  into  so  narrow 
compass,  of  all  that  should  be  most  precious  to  you.  In  its  very  minute- 
ness it  is  the  most  edaeational  of  all  the  districts  of  beauttfbl  landscape 
known  to  me.  The  vast  masses,  the  luzmious  cok>nving,  the  niln|^ 
associations  of  great  moontoin  seenenr,  amase^  excite,  everwhdm,  or  exluinst 
— but  too  seldom  teach;  the  mind  cannot  choose  where  to  begin.  But 
Derbyshire  is  a  lovely  child's  alphabet;  an  alluring  first  lesson  in  all  that's 
admirable,  and  powerfbl  chiefly  in  the  way  it  engages  and  fixes  the  atten- 
tion. On  its  miniatore  cliffs  a  dark  ivy  leaf  detaches  itself  as  an  ob^t 
of  imporkanee ;  yon  distinguish  with  interest  the  species  of  mosses  on  the 
top;  yon  count  like  many  fklling  diamonds  the  magical  drops  of  its  petri- 
fying well;  the  duster  of  violets  in  the  shade  is  an  Armida's  garden  to 
you.'  And  the  grace  of  it  aU !  and  the  suddenness  of  its  enchanted  changes, 
and  terrorless  grotesque — Grotesque  par  excellence/  It  was  a  meadow  a 
minute  ago,  now  it  is  a  cliff,  and  in  an  instant  is  a  cave — and  here  was  a 
brooklet,  and  now  it  is  a  whisper  under  ground ;  turn  but  the  comer  of 
the  path,  and  it  is  a  little  green  lake  of  incredible  crystal;  and  if  the 
trout  in  it  lifted  up  their  heads  and  talked  to  you,  you  would  be  no  more 
surprised  than  if  it  was  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  And  half  a  day's  work  of 
half  a  dozen  navvies,  and  a  snuff-box  full  of  dynamite,  may  blow  it  all 
into  Erebus,  and  diabolic  Night,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Think  of  it, — how  inexorable  then  the  Deities,  how  irrevocable  the 
Deed.  Your  Psyche  of  Naples  made  lime  of,  there  is  yet  marble  in  Paris 
out  of  which  Love  may  one  day  carve  another,  or  if  not,  a  Dovedale 
milkmaid  may  perhaps  please  him  no  less.  But,  once  your  snowy  diff 
blasted  away,  and  your  pure  trout  pool  filled  with  potsherds, — Nature 
herself  has  no  healing  in  all  her  compassion  for  vou.  Time  no  restitution 
in  all  his  ages.     And  there  is  yet  this  to  be  noted  of  the  ghastly  precmom 

^  [For  another  reference  to  the  poes^  '*  She  dwelt  asAong  the  untrodden  ways/' 
see  YoL  XXV,  p.  389.] 

*  [Deuteronomy  xix.  14.1 

*  [See  Rogers's  Italy  ('^Como")  for  a  similar  use  of  '^Armida's  palace''  (m 
Tasso)  as  a  type  of  encliantment] 
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of  the  destrojing  force,  in  Derbyshire  counhy,  that  it  is  in  the  verj  Eyes 
of  it  that  the  fiery  brand  is  plunged.  In  almost  erery  other  lovely  hill- 
district,  and  in  all  rich  Lowland,  the  railway  kills  little  more  than  its  own 
breadth  and  a  square  mile  or  two  about  every  station,  and  what  it  leaves  is 
as  good  as  what  it  takes.  But  in  Derbyshire  the  whole  gift  of  the  coontiy 
is  in  its  glens.  The  wide  acreage  of  field  or  moor  above  is  wholly  without 
interest ;  it  is  only  in  the  clefts  of  it,  and  the  dingles,  that  the  traveller 
finds  his  joy,  and  in  those  clefts  every  charm  depends  on  the  alternate  jot 
and  recess  of  rock  and  field,  on  the  successive  discovery  of  blanched  height 
and  woody  hollow ;  and,  above  all,  on  the  fioretted  banks  and  foam-crisped 
wavelets  of  the  sweetly  wilful  stream.  Into  the  very  heart  and  depth  of 
this,  and  mercilessly  bending  with  the  bends  of  it,  your  railway  drags  its 
close  clinging  damnation.  The  rocks  are  not  big  enough  to  be  tunnelled, 
they  are  simply  blasted  away ;  the  brook  is  not  wide  enough  to  be  bridged, 
it  is  covered  in,  and  is  thenceforward  a  drain ;  and  the  only  scenery  left 
for  you  in  the  once  delicious  valley  is  alternation  of  embanlunents  of  slag 
with  pools  of  slime. 

I  have  not  said^  I  leave  the  clergyman  and  physician  to  say,  wbtt 
moral  or  sanitary  changes  follow  the  disgrace  of  the  gifts  of  Nature  and 
the  wreck  of  her  order.  But  I  may  at  least  advise  your  correspondent 
that  envenomed  air  is  deadlier  to  the  young  than  the  old,  and  that,  under 
his  progressive  rule,  women  are  seldom  likely  to  attain  the  age  at  which 
he  ceases  to  pity  them.  But  the  question  of  to-day  is  not  for  the  cronei 
but  the  babe.  What  favours  of  high  Destiny  has  England  to  promise  to 
her  children,  who  have  been  reared  in  mephitic  fume  instead  of  mountain 
breese ;  who  have  had  for  playground  heaps  of  ashes  instead  of  banks  of 
flowers ;  whose  Christmas  holidays  brought  them  no  memory,  whose  Easter 
sun  no  hope ;  and  ftom  whose  existence  of  the  furesent,  toad  the  futore^ 
Commerce  has  filched  the  Earth,  and  Science  shut  the  Sky  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruscm. 


BILLIARDS 

[From  the  Daify  Telegraph,  June  6,  1884.  Reprinted  in  IgdnuU,  Angoit  1890, 
vol  L  pp.  802-303,  and  thence  in  Eiuekimana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  68-^  (No.  68).] 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  ** Daily  Telegraph" 

Brantwoob  \June  1884]. 

Sir, — As  you  have  honoured  me  by  referring  to  my  likes  and  dislikes 
in  your  interesting  article  on  games,  will  you  kindly  correct  the  impression 
left  on  your  readers  that  I  '' should  dislike"  either  billiards  or  chess.  I 
am  greatly  interested  in  the  dynamics  of  billiards,  but  I  cannot  play,  and 
I  deeply  deplore  the  popularity  of  the  game  among  the  lower  classes  on 
the  Continent  Chess,  on  the  contrary,  I  urge  pupils  to  learn,  and  enjoy 
it  myself,  to  the  point  of  its  becoming  a  temptation  to  waste  of  time  often 
very  difiicult  to  resist;  and   I  have  really  serious  thoughts  of  publishing 
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a  selection  of  fiivourite  old  games  by  chess-players  of  real  genius  and 
imagination,  as  oj^posed  to  the  stupidity  called  chess-playing  in  modem 
days.  Pleasant  ''play/'  truly!  in  which  the  opponents  sit  calculating  and 
analysing  for  twelve  hours^  tire  each  other  nearly  into  apoplexy  or  idiocy, 
and  end  in  a  draw  or  a  victory  by  an  odd  pawn ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


RULES  OF  PERSPECTIVE 

[Given  in  fiicsimile  at  the  beginning  of  a  little  book  with  the  following  title- 
page:— 

Rules  of  Perspective.  |  Explained,  illustrated,  and  adapted  |  to  practical 
use.  I  By  I  M.  M.  Runciman.  |  With  Letter  of  Approval  |  from  |  Professor 
John  Rusldn,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc  |  Ars  probat  Artifioem.  |  London  : 
I  Winsor  A  Newton,  Limited,  38,  Rathbone  Place,  W. 

The  book  was  published  in  1884.    For  Mr.  Charles  Runciman,  Ruskin's  first  drawing 
master,  see  PraUrita,  i.  §§  84,  87.] 

4ith  June,  '84. 

Dkar  Miss  Runciman, — ^I  assure  you  it  gave  me  true  pleasure  to  see 
your  writing  again;  and  to  learn  that  you  had  made  the  alterations  sug- 

fested  in  the  arrangement  of  your  Father  s  rules, — before  not  wholly  dear, 
''our  having  done  so  enables  me  at  once  to  guarantee  the  scientific  accuracy 
and  easv  applicability  of  the  rules;  and  with  the  greater  security  because 
I  myself  learned  all  the  perspective  firom  them  which  I  ever  apply  to  land- 
scape practice. 

Believe  me  always,  your  fiiithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


AMATEUR  CHESS 

rXhe  first  of  these  letters  is  from  the  Che99  Manthfy,  edited  by  L.  Hoffsr  and 
J.  H.  Znkertort  (published  by  Jas.  Wade,  18,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.CX  July  1884  (vol.  v..  No.  69,  p.  321).  Reprinted  in  IgdraM,  August  1890, 
vol.  i.  pp.  305^306,  and  thence  in  Ruskinianaf  pp.  69-60  (No.  69).  Also  reprinted 
in  the  '^ Chess  Column"  of  the  WeetmiMter  Gazette,  January  27,  1900.] 

0) 
To  the  EdUart  of  the  ''Chess  Monthly" 

Brantwood,  June  26,  1884. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  much  suiprised  and  more  flattered  by  the 
notice  taken  of  my  short  letter  to  the  Telegraph  on  Amateur  Chess  ;^  but 
will  you  allow  me  a  word  of  reply  in  your  columns  to  the  article  on  that 

1  [That  is,  the  preceding  letter  headed  '*  Billiards."] 
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of  Lmd  md  Wdkr  I  wwld  replj,  tkik  I 
a  gHM  to  be  plftred  Ibr  ■mmt.  I  M  ifc  Ik 
■•  of  teniBg  ^  tlKMigbls  oiA  of  ai^  too  deeply 
aad  I  voidd  tewb  it  to  bojs  a^  gills  jut  at  I  wdM 
to  ride  aad  daace,  oHbwt  wnidi^  tkeai  to  rhnl  the  ddll, 
or  evcB  ahrajs  to  adopt  the  ttyky  of  proftwinnil  riders  and  danoen.  To 
Me{Jmto_aiid  oMcb  more  to  the  editor  of  Kmmleifgt?  whose  idets,  ft 
seems  to  ok,  M epUsto  Is  latfaer  ciffsriag  than  those  of  a  great  di€«- 
plajrer — I  woald  reply  that  imagiiiatiaB,  in  all  the  arts,  all  ^  sctencei, 
aad  aD  the  games  of  men,  is  worth  jost  m  mndi  now  m  it  was  in  New- 
ton's time,  and  will  always  be  worth  what  it  is  now ;  tiiat,  howerer  IftUe 
eoreted  by  the  people  who  have  not  got  any,  it  is  a  soonse  of  extreme 


idissuii  to  its  poflsesson^  and  is  an  eztremdy  interesting  part  of  total 
hmnan  natme.  In  pointing  and  paetiy  the  workers  ocom  ansljscs,  and 
the  best  worli  defies  it;  and,  m  fiv  as  ehem  li  oapaUe  of  analysis,  it  if 


neidier  art  nor  play.  M^ihMo  tels  as  there  Is  only  one  finable  opeoiif 
known,  and  analysis  wiD  be  doobUem  crowned  by  showmg  that,  as  in  a 
scientific  game,  there  can  only  be  one  rdisUe  bqpnntng,  so  there  can 
<m]y  be  one  possiUe  end. 

Meantime  I  am  encooiaged  (and  psrtiy,  indeed,  provided)  by  the  Tiriosi 
lettefs  I  Imvo  roeeired  on  this  sob|ect  to  proceed  hi  my  notton  of  ewect- 
Ing  a  fcw  pretty  and  essfly-4«ad  games  fiMr  examples  of  chess  style  t* 
beglnnen,  keeping  tiK  openings  m  irr^idsr  m  poMiMe,  and  nerer  sQsv- 
tng  tiK  nnmher  of  mores  to  pom  fiMty.*  Bat  in  tiie  mesntime,  as  there 
Is  no  kmgor  a  dicm  eolnasn  In  Smithy  might  not  yoa,  gentlemen,  grsee- 
My  concede  a  little  space  to  '' social"  c^ss,  and  record  erery  now  toA 
then  an  easy  hot  gracefbl  game,  well  followed,  wittily  oondoded,  and  yet 
comprehensifaie  by  the  ordtoary  intefieet  of  an  amateur  ? 

I  am,  gentlemen,  your  £dthfal  scrrant, 

J.  RumiR. 

*  For  fnranmlo  of  a  perfectly  intelli|i^ble  and  pret^  game  in  twenty  morai^  I 
may  instanoe  Captain  Kennedy  t,  Na  W  in  Mr.  Bird  8  moat  naefal  oulectioo  «f 
Ckim  Ma9terp%ece9.  The  kind  of  game  idiich,  however  masterly,  I  call  radieilh 
Wd  in  atyle,  may  bo  as  sinj^y  ilftstrated  by  the  l>8-moire  one,  Na  7(h  ia  vlu« 
Ae  combatants  ezNtenge  first  thetr  bishop  then  their  qoosnt,  then  their  koi^ 
and  then  their  rooks,  and  pass  the  rest  of  their  time  in  skulking  aboot  the  besri 
with  the  odd  roolcs  in  ekase  of  each  othoi'B  pawns. 

>  rin  the  Chess  Colomn  of  June  14  (voL  37,  p.  663)  Rnsldn's  letter  was  quoted, 
and  uie  writer  objected  that  thongh  *'the  play  or  these  times  is  wanting  in  Tigooi]. 
GoloorlesB  and  watery,"  yet  **  brilliant  dodges  and  imaginative  traps  wiU  not  pftj."] 

*  [The  kte  R.  A.  Proctor.  '^  Mephisto^'^at  the  head  of  ^'  Our  Chess  Column  ^  ia 
KnowUd^  for  June  13,  1884  (voL  vi.  p.  UKS),  had  quoted  Ruskin's  letter,  and  la 
the  foUowing  week's  issue  he  discussed  it  (pp  467--488).  The  brillmnt  style  d 
the  early  wiistcss  had  been  socoeeded  by  ''more  modem  analysts,"  and  ''Chev  si 
this  respect  is  only  taking  the  same  course  which  all  other  branches  of  hiniia 
research  and  human  skill  have  taken  ever  since  Newton  discovered  the  lav  of 
ffravi^.  It  h  the  '  positiTe'  substance  of  a  thing  physical  or  moral  which  detemuna 
Hs  relative  position  in  the  order  of  things.  No  amomit  of  imagination  can  hi  s 
length  of  time  sustain  a  fictitious  value  given  to  a  body  in  nature  or  to  a  varistioo 
hi  chess."] 
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BbAKTWOOD,  CoNltTMf,  LANOtAKUMi,  Juijf  2  [1884].^ 

My  dear  Sib»— I  hope  this  letter  will  get  to  the  pottoffice  aoykow — 
the  fine  weather  put»  i»  idl  off  our  work  and  letters  1 

Chess  MoiUhlff  looks  delightful,  hut  couldn't  you  exist  without  Bppa's 
Cocoa  on  the  top!? 

Qb*— I  809  you  have  delivered  your  wor]c«  I  couldn't  open  parcel  till 
to-day. 

Yours  always, 

J.  IL 

Bbantwood^  Juijf  4  [1884].* 

Dear  Mr,  HomR. — So  numy  thanks  for  your  letter  and  the  Field — 
and  the  article  heforenand  I  am  $ure  to  be  pleased  both  by  it  and  iti 
English,  but  I've  only  begun  saying  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  temper 
of  chess.  I  think,  in  general,  great  players  should  never  give  odds,  but 
openings,  leavinsr  weak  points  on  purpose  to  show,  or  find,  new  forms  of 
the  game,  and  uiould  name  the  move  after  which  they  mean  to  play  their 
best!  Above  everything,  I  want  to  know,  in  the  great  games,  where 
either  of  the  players  is  first  surprised.  Andersen  and  Moiphy  seem  to 
me  the  only  ones  that  never  are — ^they  only  are  beaten  bv  getting  tired 
and  making  mbtakes,  or  Morphy  in  trying  a  new  opponents  style. 

And  I've  ever  so  much  more  to  say,  but  I  want  your  letter,  which  I'm 
sure  will  be  in  the  best  English — not  so  slovenly  as  our  own. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  B. 

28,  Hebnb  Hill,  S.E.,  WhU  Monday  [1886].* 

Dear  Mr.  Bird, — Everything  that  you  send  me  about  chess  interests 
roe;  but  I  have  no  right  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  relative  value  of 
play,  or  to  say  more  than  that  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  variety, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  brilliancy  of  your  recorded  victories,  and  that, 
if  only  I  had  time  to  study  your  selections  and  notes  with  care,  I  should 
indeed  hope  to  be  a  chess-player  in  my  old  age.     But  in  all  notes  on 

^  [To  Mr.  L.  Hoffer,  editor  of  the  Chess  Monthfy,  as  aforesaid,  and  author  of 
''Chess"  in  the  Oychpesdia  qf  Cards  and  Games  (1891).  From  the  Chess  Column 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette^  January  27,  1900,  where  it  is  eznlained  that  ''The 
Chess  MontJily — tastefiillv  enough  got  op  to  satisfy  even  Mr.  Ruskin — had  an  adver- 
tisement on  its  cover  which  seems  to  have  heen  an  eyesore  to  him."] 

"  [From  the  Chess  Column  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  January  27,  1900.] 
>  [From  the  Times,  June  24,  1885.      The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.   Bird, 
the  author  of  Chess  Masterpieces  and  Modem  Chess,  in  thanks  for  the  volumes.    For 
another  referwice  to  him,  see  Ulric,  YoL  XXXIT.  p.  492  n.] 
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chesi  that  I  ever  read  there  is  to  my  notion  a  want  of  care  to  point  out 
where  the  losing  player  first  goes  wrong.  Often  it  is  said,  "Such  a  move 
would  be  stronger^"  but  scarcely  ever  why  stronger,  and  no  player  ever 
confesses  by  what  move  he  was  first  surprised.  You  speak  yourself  some- 
times of  a  move  you  regret,  but  not  of  an  opponent's  move  that  embar- 
rassed you.  And  you  know  I  am  always  pleading  with  you  for  a  few 
chosen  exemplary  games,  in  which  the  reason  for  every  move  might  be 
shown  on  both  sides. 

Believe  me  always,  dear  Mr.  Bird,  very  gratefully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


ART  CRITICISM 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  October  21,  1884,  thus  introduced:  ''A  series 
of  papers  on  journalism  is  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Reade  to  the  Prmtmg 
Timee,  Asked  what  a  country  rei>orter,  who  had  no  special  knowled^  of  art, 
ought  to  do  if  sent  to  an  art  exhibition,  Mr.  Ruskin  repRed,"  etc.] 

[October,  1884.] 

Supposing — which  I  hope  your  question  does  suppose — ^the  country  re- 
porter to  be  a  man  of  natural  sense  and  intelligence,  the  best  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  describe  carefully  the  subject  of  the  pictures  he  thinks  l^ely 
to  please  simple  people,  if  they  are  shown  what  is  in  them,  and^  as  far 
as  the  editor  will  allow  him,  to  take  no  notice  of  pictures  attracting 
merely  by  their  tricks  of  painting.  I  do  not  think  the  public  value  the 
affectations  of  art  knowledge  in  a  newspaper  reporter,  but  they  would 
always  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  indication  of  elements  of  interest  in  a 
picture  which  they  would  have  missed  without  his  help. 


CHEAP  BOOKS 

rHeprinted  in  the  WeHmineter  QastetU,  July  12,  1905,  &om  the  Great  Oentral 
Rauway  Journal.  Raskin's  correspondent  had  written  to  complain  of  the  price  of 
his  books.     Raskin  was  8ta3dng  at  the  time  in  Mr.  Macdonald's  hoase.] 

84,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford,  4M  No^,  '84» 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  ordered  my  publisher  to  send  you  in  gift  a 
book  of  mine  you  have  not  read.  Be  content  with  that,  at  present,  and 
Carlyle. 

Have  not  you  Shakespeare,  cheap?  and  the  Bible,  now-a-days  for 
nothing  ?    What  good  do  they  do  you  ? 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 
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STIPPLING 

[From  Bartolozxi  and  kU  Works,  by  Andrew  W.  Taer  (to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed) :  Leadenhall  Press^  2nd  edition^  1885^  p.  172  n.  (The  first  edition  had 
been  issued  in  1882.)  Reprinted  in  IgdratU,  December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  102,  and 
thence  in  Bmkmiana  (No.  135),  part  i.,  1890,  p.  115.] 

Brantwood,  Dec.  16,  1884. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  and  engravings  enclosed, 
but  the  stipple  in  my  plates  is  all  Mr.  Rofie's  doing,^  contrary  to  my 
reiterated  request,  and  only  permitted  because  Mr.  Rofie  facsimUes  lines  with 
it  in  a  dexterous  way.     I  entirefy  disapprove  of  stippled  plates. 

Ever  £euthfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

The  Bartolozsi  reached  me  safely,  but  I  have  no  time  to  acknowledge 
books  sent  me  out  of  my  own  line.  I  see  it  is  lising  in  price,  and  when 
I  come  to  it,  with  your  good  leave  will  return  it,  as  it  is  of  no  use  to 
me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  you  of  the  profit  due  to  so  carefully 
edited  a  work. 


"WANDERING  WILLIE'S  TALE'' 

[Addressed  to  Lieut-Colonel  Alexander  Fergusson,  and  printed  by  him  at  pp. 
181-182  of  his  book,  The  Laird  of  Lag:  a  Life-Sketch  (Edmburgh,  1886).  The  Lwrd 
of  Lag,  Sir  Robert  Grierson  (1655-1733),  persecutor  of  the  Covenanters,  is  the  Sir 
Robert  Redgauntlet  of  Wandering  Willie's  Tale  in  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  Redgauntlet, 
In  another  letter  to  lient-Colonel  Fergusson  (p.  182)  Rnskin  wrote  (10th  November 
1881)  on  the  subject  of  dialect:  "I  will  not  believe  in  anirthing  to  match 
'WiUie'sTale.'"] 

24th  January,  1885. 

I  think  the  reason  that  everybody  likes  ''  Willie's  Tale  "  is  principally  that 
it  is  so  short  that  they  have  time  to  read  it,  and  so  exciting  all  through 
that  they  attend  completely  to  it.  The  great  works  [of  Scott]  require  far 
closer  attention  in  their  intricate  design ^  and  beautifully  quiet  execution; 
and  now-a-days  nobody  has  leisure  to  understand  anything, — they  like  to 
have  something  to  dream  idly  over — or  rush  through. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  all  of  Scott's  best.  Few  of  the  novels  are 
without  scenes  either  impossible  to  rational  imagination,  or  a  little  padded 
and  insipid.  Sydney  Smith  thus  condemns  the  whole  of  The  Pirate,^  and 
I  do  not  myself  contend  for  the  great  leap  out  of  the  cave  in  Old  MortaUiy, 

^  [See»  for  instance,  the  frontispiece  to  Fore  Clavigera^  Letter  96  (Vol*  XXIX« 
p.  517),  wad  to  The  Story  of  Ida  (Vol.  XXXIT.  p.  3).J 
*  [On  this  point,  compare  Vol.  XXIX.  p.  265.] 
'  [See  the  passage  quoted  by  Ruskin  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul;  above,  p.  290  n«] 
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the  Bailie's  battie  or  suspension  in  Rob  Boj^,  or  the  caricature  of  Margaret's 
&ther  in  Nigel.  But  every  word  of  ''Willie's  Tale"  is  as  natural  as  the 
best  of  Bums^  with  a  grandeur  in  the  main  scene  equal  to  Dante — and 
the  wakin^^  by  the  gravestones  in  the  dew  is  as  probable  as  it  is  sweet 
and  skilful  in  cofSfMsitioD.  Nevertheless^  the  really  fine  and  carefully 
wrought  pieces  al  the  novels  themselves  go  far  beyood  it-*-tbe  end  of  iistf- 
gaunUel  itself^  for  instance. 


GORDON  AND  THE  SOUDAN 

rFh>m  the  PtM  MaU  Qa$s9tU,  Febniarv  98,  1885,  where  the  keter  wm  headed 
''Mr.  Rnskin  on  the  Sitoiition.''  Reprinted  in  ladrtuU,  October  1890,  voL  iu  pw  12» 
and  tfasnoe  in  Ru9kiniana^  part  L,  1890^  pp.  71-72  (No.  75).] 

To  the  Edkor  of  Ihe  ^PaU  Mali  CUaeUe" 

BmANTwooD,  Fsb,  19  [1885]. 

Sir, — Would  you  please  tell  an  innocent  outsider,  whom  you  are  often 
kind  to,  what  on  earth  Mr.  Punch  means  by  talking  about  a  ''last  rally  "^ 
and  the  like?  or  what  folks  in  general  mean  by  going  about  begging  for 
help  from  everybody,  because  we  have  lost  a  few  gw>d  men  and  officers 
in  Africa,  and,  after  dawdlinff  for  six  months,  been  too  late  to  save  one 
very  perfectly  good  officer,  whom,  as  &r  as  I  can  make  it  out.  Ministers 
must  have  wanted  to  ffct  rid  of?  ^  As  far  as  I  have  any  opinion  on  the 
matter  myself,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  enclosed  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  which 
I  found  quoted  in  a  country  paper.  Bah ! '  last  rally !  Good  gracious !  did 
all  our  Monies  come  offering  to  help  us  after  the  retreat  to  G>ruiina? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

M.  DB  Lesseps  on  the  Soudan 

M.  de  Lesseps  in  the  course  of  an  interview  related  by  the  Paris  Maim  said : 
'^I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  English  that  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  Soudan 
was  to  sena  soldiers  to  certain  death.  As  for  ancient  Nubia,  or  Ethiopia,  it  is  a 
country  in  which,  as  if  in  a  sea,  whole  armies  of  conquerors  have  been  enguHed. 
Cambyses  left  100,000  men  on  the  deserts,  and  he  was  only  too  glad  to  retuni 
home  with  a  handfai  of  followers.  The  son  of  Mehemet  Aii  wss  burned  in  his 
camp,  with  his  army.  To  attempt  to  conquer  the  Soudan  by  force  is  a  dream. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  ffive  laws  to  and  to  govern  these  intelligent,  heroically  bnvs 
races.  In  order  to  reach  Khartoum,  whatever  the  route  taken,  one  must  cross  deserts 
in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  water.  An  army,  whether  goingor  returning,  will 
always  bq  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike  populations  of  Nubia.     These  can  turn  on 

^  [The  cartoon  in  the  Punch  of  the  week  represented  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  warri<v 
on  horseback,  and  surrounded  by  his  colleagues,  and  was  entitled  '*The  Last  Raliy,'^ 
in  reference  to  the  general  election  then  imminent.! 

>  [For  other  references  to  General  Gordon,  see  VoL  XXXI.  p.  886  n.] 

*  [Misprint  for  "^  But  "--see  next  letter.] 
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the  enemy  m  many  m  100,000  fighting  men,  for  whom  death  it  only  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  who  would  he  scoffed  at  hy  the  women  if  they  returned  to  their 
Tillages  without  having  avenged  the  deaths  of  their  companions.  The  longer  the 
struggle  is  continued  against  the  Soudan  the  more  difficult  will  he  the  effecting 
of  a  settiement  Two  years  ago  it  would  have  heen  easv  to  negotiate ;  now  it  is 
difBoalt,  the  animosity  of  these  fanatical  soldiers  having  been  roused." 


GORDON   AND  CARLYLE 

[From  the  FaU  Mall  Oax§tte,  February  25,  1885.  Reprinted  in  ladraHly  October 
1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  and  thence  in  Buskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  72  (No.  76).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  MaU  Gazette" 

Bbantwood,  FeXtruary  24  [1886]. 

SiR,_Will  yon  kindly  correct  the  misprint  of  "Bah I"  for  ''but"  in  mv 
recent  letter?  I  never  have  used  this  modem  interjection,  nor  ever  shall. 
I  should  have  written  with  less  haste  and  more  indignation  had  I  conceived 
the  vileness  possible  in  Englishmen  of  making  the  death  of  Gordon  an 
occasion  of  party  contest  Censure,  and  alas!  praise,  are  alike  too  late. 
The  Opposition  will  not  redeem  the  Grovernment's  errors  by  encumbering 
its  hands,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol's  sermon^  should  have  been  preached 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  sympathy  with  the  living,  not  in  encomium  of  the 
dead.  I  am  edified  also  by  the  burst  of  funeral  music  from  the  lips  of 
England  in  praise  of  Gordon's  honour  and  faith,  while  she  received  for 
thirty  years,  with  rase  and  hissing  the  words  of  the  one  man,  now  at  rest 
among  his  native  hius,^  who  told  her  that  her  merchants  should  be  honest 
and  her  statesmen  sincere. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


USURY  AND  INTEREST 

[This  letter  is  communicated  by  Mr.  T.  Parton,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Mr.  Pkffton  had  been  attending  a  course  of  lectures  given  in  Manchester  by  Mr. 
M.  £.  Sadler,  who  had  stated  that  Ruskin  did  not  condemn  a  moderate  rate  of 
interest  of  money.  Mr.  Parton,  as  a  reader  of  Fors,  challenged  the  statement, 
and  wrote  to  Ruskin  to  ask  who  was  right.  For  a  note  upon  the  development  of 
his  views  on  the  subjectp  see  VoL  XVII.  p.  zcviii.] 

Brantwood,  lOUi  Murehy  'M. 

My  dbar  Sir, — I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  letter,  and  more  than 
glad  that  people  begin  to  care  what  I  think  or  say. 

When   I  wrote   Unto  this  Last,  and  Munera,  in    I860  and   1862,  I   had 

^  [Jowetf  s  sermon  on  Gordon  had  been  partly  reprinted  in  the  Pall  MaU  Oaxette 
(from  the  OmJMl  Magazine),  February  20,  188d.j 

*  [Carlyle  had  been  buried  at  his  birthplaoe,  Ecclefechan,  in  FelMnary  1881.] 
xxxrv.  2  o 
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not  studied  the  subject  of  usury,  and  was  under  the  usual  impression  that 
moderate  interest  was  harmless.  It  was  Mr.  Sillar  who  showed  me  the 
truth — and  in  all  my  Fors  teaching.  Usury  is  blamed  in  its  essence, — as 
murder  is — though  Uie  necessity  of  it  for  some  time  yet  under  existing 
conditions  is  granted  also  as  of  War, — the  members  of  the  St.  George's 
Guild  only  vow  to  get  quit  of  it  as  much  and  as  soon  as  they  can. 

A  pamphlet  by   Mr.   Sillar  is  just   coming  out  (with  introduction  by 
me),^  of  which  the  contents  will  I  think  surprise  many. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  FOOITATHS 

[Fh>m  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  March  26, 1885.  Reprinted  in  IgdratU,  July  1890, 
vol.  i.  pp.  253-254,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  (.,  1890,  pp.  45-46  (No.  43).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  Mall  GoMetU" 

Brantwood^  March  26tk  [1885]. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  help  me  to  direct  general  attention  to  the  mis- 
chief now  continually  done  by  new  landowners  in  the  closing  of  our  moun- 
tain footpaths  ?  The  two  contrary  evils  go  on — each  aiding  and  completing 
the  other.  First,  a  railroad  comes  tearing  a  glen  to  pieces;  and  then 
a  manufacturer  comes  to  live  beside  it,  who  stops  the  footpaUi  over  the 
hill — and  where  are  you?  We  shall  have  nothing  left  soon  but  the  rail- 
way station  and  hotel  garden  to  enjoy  ourselves  in.  I  have  every  right  to 
speak  in  the  matter,  ror  there  are  two  open  footpaths  through  my  own 
wood,  coming  out  at  my  lodge  door;  and  I  think  of  all  the  small,  mean, 
and  wicked  things  a  landlord  can  do,  shutting  his  footpath  is  the  nastiest 
We  have  got  to  fight  a  man  between  Windermere  and  Esthwaite  just  now 
who  wants  to  shut  up  one  of  the  rarest  views  in  Lancashire,  and  his 
neighbours  talk  as  if  he  had  some  chance  of  doing  it  too !  *  Of  course  his 
villagers  dare  not  say  a  word  for  themselves,  bot  every  educated  resident 
in  the  country  is  as  much  interested  in  stopping  these  abuses  as  they  are. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J*    RuSKIlf. 


MODERN  ENGLISH  SPORTS 

[Thb  letter  was  printed  on  p.  iz.  of  a  small  volume  entitled  Modem  Bn§BA 
Sports:  their  Uee  and  Abuse.  Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  Professor  Aiftlm. 
By  Frederick  Gale  (The  Old   Buffer),  Author   of  The  I^fe   qf  the  Hon.   Boberi 

^  Wsury  and  the  BngUsh  Bishops:  see  above,  p.  443.] 

*  [The  footpath  in  question  is  from  Sawrey  Hill  to  Fte  Sawrey ;  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oaisette  of  April  7,  1885,  that  the  landowner's  application 
to  Quarter  Sessions  had  been  absndmied.] 
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Ofimstan,  etc,  ejc  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co.^  1885.  The  dedication  is  as 
follows:  ''This  book  is  specially  dedicated  by  permission  to  Professor  Ruskin  by 
the  Anther,  who  has  received  more  kindness  at  his  hands  than  many  volumes 
could  record.  Loudon :  June  1885."  Ruskin's  letter  was  reprinted  (witn  the  mis- 
print "marched"  for  ''marvelled")  in  Igdrasil,  and  thence  (No.  57)  in  Ruskiniana, 
part  i.,  1890,  p.  58.  For  other  references  to  Mr.  Gale,  see  VoL  XXIX.  p.  220 ; 
and  above,  p.  342.] 

Chislehurst,  6th  June,  IS86. 

My  dear  Frederick, — I  am  delighted  by  the  dedication  of  your  new 
book  to  me,  not  only  becaase  it  shows  me  that  you  have  pleasure  in  my 
sympathy,  but  also  because  I  want  people  who  care  about  mj  own  books 
to  know  that  I  can  admire  many  things  which  I  don't  talk  of.  Only  in 
thanking  you  for  this  charming  compliment^  you  must  let  me  guard  your 
readers  from  imagining  that  I  think  exactly  with  you  on  all  points.  You 
always  do  me  good,  whether  in  talking  or  writing,  by  showing  me  the 
brightest  side  of  what  I  may  have  seen  mostly  on  the  opposite  one^  by 
your  memorials  of  the  frank  hearts  and  cheerful  ways  of  the  country  people 
of  half  a  century  since,  and  your  praise  of  frankness,  cheerfulness,  and  sim- 
plicity in  all  persons  and  at  all  times;  but  I  am  not  to  be  beeuiled  by 
your  description  of  the  interest  of  honest  villagers  in  the  success  of  a  pretty 
and  amiable  horse,  out  of  my  general  objections  to  horse-racing;  neither 
by  my  joy  in  the  ''Lucas  catch,"  which  we  marvelled  at  together,  out  of 
my  steady  wish  that  schoolboys  should  learn  skill  in  ploughing  and  sea- 
manship rather  than  in  cricket ;  and  that  young  ladies  should  often  be  sent 
to  help  the  cook  and  housemaid,  when  they  would  rather  be  playing  tennis. 
It  seems  to  me  also  that  you  have  not  enough  protested,  in  the  name  of 
all  sensible  players,  against  the  turning  of  any  play  into  a  laborious  or 
dangerous  business.  Only  the  other  day  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  pointed  out 
to  me,  in  a  painting  by  old  De  Wint,  that  women  and  children  were  stand- 
ing near  the  wickets.  It  seems  to  me  cricket  must  have  been  in  its  true 
zenith  in  the  days  when  it  commended  itself  to  those  gentle  spectators, 
and  needed  not  warn  them  away. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

J.  R 


THE  IRISH  QUESTION 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jannarv  5,  1886.  Reprinted  in  IgdraeU,  October 
1890,  voL  il  pp.  1^14,  and  thence  in  Nuskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  73  (No.  77).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  MM  GazeUe" 

Brantwood,  JanK  4  [1886]. 

Sir, — In  your  recent  articles  on  the  Irish  question  you  have  taken  no 
notice  of  certain  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  race  which  I  imagine  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  and  yet,  by  unlucky  chance,  you  hitherto  ignore  them ! 
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Would  It  not  be  well  to  take  some  aecoant  of  these  foUowing  itieradiMUe 
virtues  of  theirs  in  t>ur  schemes  for  their  management?  First:  they  are 
an  artistic  people^  and  can  design  beautiful  things  and  execute  them  with 
indefatigable  industry.  Secondly :  they  are  a  wittr  pec^le,  and  can  bj 
no  means  be  goTemed  by  witless  ones.  Thirdly:  they  are  an  affectioDate 
people,  and  can  by  no  means  be  governed  on  scientific  principles,  by  heart* 
less  persons. 

Permit  me  to  observe  further,  that  as  Scott  is  the  authority  for  Scotch 
character,  Maria  Bdgeworth  is  the  aathority  for  Irish;  and  that  her  three 
stories  of  Ormmtd,  Enmm^  and  The  Abmtiee  contain  BKire  essential  trathi 
about  Ireland  than  ean  be  learned  tmm  any  oth^r  aources  wh^soevec^ 

I  am,  Sir,  your  £uthful  servant, 

John  Rdsuk. 


THE  BEST  HUNDRED  BOOKS 

[This  and  the  two  foUowinjr  letters  first  appeared  in  the  PaS  MaB  Oaxetk  of 
January  19,  February  15,  and  FWhruary  23, 18^.  They  formed  part  of  a  diatuaAn 
on  the  question,  Which  are  tiie  best  hundred  books?  started  by  the  PU  MiB 
GmxeUB  in  188a  The  original  list  was  mit  forward  by  Sir  John  Lnbbeck  in  t 
lecture  at  tha  Working  Men's  College.  Kuskin's  first  two  letters  were  reprinted 
in  tha  Pall  Matt  Gaxette'a  ''Best  Hundred  Books"  Extra,  1886,  pp.  7-9.  His 
emendatious  of  Sir  John's  list  were  given  hy  the  Pali  MaB  in  fiiodmile,  sad  vt 
here  so  reproduced.  Hie  letters  were  reprinted  in  Ruskiniana^  part  I,  189^ 
pp.  79-84  ^08.  84-86^,  where  the  blottesque  emendations  were  represented  ^ 
thick  brackets  [9ie\  ana  the  lighter  erasures  by  thin  ones  [«tc],  while  nis  sdditiooi 
were  giren  by  italics.  As  some  of  the  autbore'  names  are  not  readily  distingviiii- 
able,  it  nay  be  said  that  under  '^History,"  Raskin  erased  ^Grote";  under 
" Phihwophy,"  "Mill,"  "Darwin,"  Adam  "Smith,"  "Berkeley,"  "Dsscsrl^" 
"Locke,"  and  "Lewes";  under  "General  Uteratare,"  "Hume,"  "Macailif," 
"Emerson,"  "Goethe,"  and  "Marivaux."  For  other  references  to  Bacon's^ 
AtktnHf,  inserted  byRuskhi  in  the  list,  w6  Vol.  XVH.  p.  282;  YoL  XTIIL 
pp.  610-^14 ;  Vol  IX.  pp.  290,  367 ;  and  Vol  XXTT.  p.  206.] 


(1) 

Bbantwood,  Jan.  13,  188& 

My  dear  Sir, — Putting  my  pen  lightly  through  the  needless — and  blot- 
tesquely  through  the  rubbish  and  poison  of  Sir  John's  list — I  leave  cnoogh 
for  a  life's  liberal  reading — and  choice  for  any  true  worker's  loyal  resding. 
I  have  added  one  quite  vital  and  essential  book — Livy  (the  two  first  books*)? 

^  jrCoropare  the  similar  remark  in  For»  Ohvtgera^  Letter  87  (VoL  XXIX.  p.  3©)- 
For  Raskin's  numerous  references  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  see  the  General  Index.] 

'  [For  the  importance  attached  by  Ruskin  to  the  first  two  books  of  livy,  s^ 
Vol.  XXnL  p.  370 ;  Vol.  XXXT  p.  xiv. ;  and  PraterUa,  L  §  167.  For  his  nttiii«ro« 
references  to  the  three  plays  of  Aristq>hanes  here  mentioned,  see  the  General  lo^^ 
aud  for  the  PluhtSy  below,  p.  688.  For  Humboldt,  see  again  the  General  Index  (and 
compare,  below,  p.  606);  for  Forbes,  Vol.  XX VL  pp.  xxxiiL-xL,  586,  and  also  the 
General  Index.] 
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and  three  plays  of  Aristophanes  {Clouds,  Birds,  and  Pbitus).  Of  travels  I 
read  myself  all  old  ones  I  can  get  hold  of;  of  modem,  Humboldt  is  the 
eentra)  model.  Forbes  (James  Forbes  in  Alps)  is  essential  to  the  modern 
Swiss  tottrist— of  sense. 

Ever  faithfully  yours, 

J.  R. 
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(2)*  [F«6niafy,  1886.] 

Sir, — Several  points  have  been  left  out  of  consideration  both  bj  you 
and  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  your  recent  inquiries  and  advices  concerning 
books.  Especially  Sir  John,  in  his  charming  description  of  the  pleasures 
of  reading  for  the  nineteenth  century,*  leaves  curiously  out  of  mention 
its  miseries;  and  among  the  various  answers  sent  to  the  Pall  Mall  I  find 
nobody  laying  down^  to  begin  with,  any  one  canon  or  test  by  which  a 
good  book  is  to  be  known  from  a  bad  one. 

Neither  does  it  seem  to  enter  into  the  respondent  minds  to  ask,  in 
any  case,  whom,  or  what  the  book  is  to  be  good  for — ^young  people  or  old, 
sick  or  strong,  innocent  or  worldly — to  make  the  giddy  sober,  or  the  grave 
gay.  Above  all,  they  do  not  distinguish  between  books  for  the  labourer 
and  the  schoolman ;  and  the  idea  that  any  well-conducted  mortal  life  could 
find  leisure  enough  to  read  a  hundred  books  would  have  kept  me  wholly 
silent  on  the  matter,  but  that  I  was  &in,  when  you  sent  me  Sir  John's 
list,  to  strike  out,  for  my  own  pupils'  sake,  the  books  I  would  forbid  them 
to  be  plagued  with. 

For^  of  all  the  plagues  that  afBict  mortality,  the  venom  of  a  bad  book  to 
weak  people,  and  the  charms  of  a  foolish  one  to  simple  people,  are  with- 
out question  the  deadliest;  and  they  are  so  far  from  being  redeemed  by 
the  too  imperfect  work  of  the  best  writers,  that  1  never  would  wish  to  see 
a  chOd  taught  to  read  at  all,  unless  the  other  conditions  of  its  education 
were  alike  gentle  and  judicious.' 

And,  to  put  the  matter  into  anything  like  tractable  order  at  all,  you 

1  rin  an  ^^ Occasional  Note"  in  the  issue  of  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  (February  15} 
contaming  this  article,  it  was  stated  that  ^'The  article  was  written  for  the  Nmeteenih 
Century  and  was  set  up  in  type  for  it  The  editor,  however,  wrote  to  Mr.  Ruskin 
begging  him  to  strike  out  all  references  to  the  Gazette,  Mr.  Rusldn  thereupon 
wrote  a  letter  in  somewhat  vigorous  terms  to  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Cenhtrf/ 
and  sent  the  article  for  publication  in  the  PaU  MaU  GazetteJ*'\ 

"  ["  On  the  Pleasures  of  Reading,^'  in  the  Contemporary  Beviewy  February  1886, 
voL  49,  pp.  240-251.  This  was  the  paper  read  at  the  Working  Men's  College,  con- 
taining the  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books  (p.  251),  which  started  the  PaU  MaU 
Gaxettifs  discussion.  The  paper  begins  thus  :  ''Of  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy  in  this 
nineteenth  century  there  is  none,  perhaps,  for  which  we  ought  to  be  more  thankful 
than  for  the  easier  access  to  books."  Later  on,  the  author  says  (p.  244):  ''There 
are  of  course  some  books  which  we  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
But  these  are  exceptions.  As  regards  bv  for  the  larger  number,  it  is  probably 
better  to  read  them  quickly."  Rnskin's  letters  were  widely  noticed  in  the  press, 
and  provoked  some  replies— «.^.,  in  the  New  York  CW^,  May  1,  1886  ("Ruskin's 
Judgment  of  Gibbon  and  Darwin,**  by  John  Burroughs),  and  in  the  New  Ewflander 
(New  Haven),  November  1886  ("Ruskin  v.  Gibboii  and  Grote,"  by  G.  Monroe 
Royoe.  This  second  letter  of  Ruskin'fl  also  inspired  an  answer  in  verse  to  his 
"studies  in  reviling  and  abusing"  by  Mr.  William  Watson  ("To  John  of  Brant- 
wood.  After  reading  a  Letter,  PaU  Mall  Gazeite,  Februarv  15,  1886")-  ll^e  p^m 
was  printed  on  pp.  42-44  of  WordswortKe  Gram  and  Other  Poeme  (Cameo  Series, 
1890^  but  was  withdrawn  from  later  collections  of  the  poef  s  works.  The  Pott  MaU 
Gazette  returned  to  the  subject  on  June  4,  1904,  and  published  "Lord  Avebni^'s 
New  List,"  with  a  letter  reviewing  the  controversv.  He  now  included  Ruskin 
among  his  hundred,  and  with  regard  to  Rnskin's  "blottesque  emendattons,"  ^' could 
not  but  believe  that  he  would  have  himself  on  further  reflection  modified  his  views."] 

*  [On  this  subject,  compare  Vol.  XXVll.  p.  Izii.] 
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must  first  separate  the  scholar  from  the  public.  A  well-trained  gentleman 
should,  of  course,  know  the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  half  a  dozen 
classics  thoroughly,  glancing  at  what  else  he  likes;  but,  unless  he  wishes 
to  travel  or  to  receive  strangers,  there  is  no  need  for  his  troubling  him- 
self with  the  languages  or  literature  of  modem  Europe.  I  know  French 
pretty  well  myself.  I  never  recollect  the  gender  of  anything,  and  don't 
know  more  than  the  present  indicative  of  any  verb ;  but  with  a  dictionary 
I  can  read  a  novel, — and  the  result  is  my  wasting  a  great  deal  of  time 
over  Scribe,  Dumas,  and  Gaboriau,  and  becoming  a  weaker  and  more 
foolish  person  in  all  manner  of  ways  therefor.  French  scientific  books  are, 
however,  out  and  out  the  best  in  the  world ;  and,  of  course,  if  a  man 
is  to  be  scientific,  he  should  know  both  French  and  Italian.  The  best 
German  books  should  at  once  be  translated  into  French,  for  the  world's 
sake,  by  the  French  Academy; — Mr.  Lowell  is  altogether  right  in  point- 
ing out  that  nobody  with  respect  for  his  eyesight  can  read  them  in  the 
original. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  literature  in  the  East,  in 
which  people  who  live  in  the  £^,  or  travel  there,  may  be  rightly  in- 
terested. I  have  read  three  or  four  pages  of  the  translation  of  the  Koran, 
and  never  want  to  read  any  more;  the  Arabian  NigkU  many  times  over, 
and  much  wish,  now,  I  had  been  better  employed. 

As  for  advice  to  scholars  in  general,  I  do  not  see  how  any  modest 
scholar  could  venture  to  advise  another.  Every  man  has  his  own  field, 
and  can  only  by  his  own  sense  discover  what  is  good  for  him  in  it*  I 
will  venture,  however,  to.  protest,  somewhat  sharplv,  against  Sir  John's  per- 
mission to  read  any  book  fast.  To  do  anything  last — that  is  to  say,  at  a 
greater  rate  than  that  at  which  it  can  be  done  well — ^is  a  folly :  but  of  all 
follies  reading  fast  is  the  least  excusable.  You  miss  the  points  of  a  book 
by  doing  so,  and  misunderstand  the  rest. 

Leaving  the  scholar  to  his  discretion,  and  turning  to  the  public,  they 
foil  at  first  into  the  Inroad  classes  of  workers  and  idlers.  The  whole  body  of 
modem  circulating  library  literature  is  produced  for  the  amusement  of  the 
fiunilies  so  daintily  pictured  in  Pmwh — mama  lying  on  a  sofa  showing  her 
pretty  feet — and  the  children  delightfully  teasing  the  governess,  and  nurse, 
and  maid,  and  footman — the  close  of  the  day  consisting  of  state-dinner 
and  reception.  And  Sir  John  recommends  this  kind  of  people  to  read 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Epictetus!  Surely  the  most  beneficent  and  innocent 
of  all  books  yet  produced  for  them  is  the  Book  of  Nonsense,  with  its 
corollary  carols? — inimitable  and  refreshing,  and  perfect  in  rhythm.  I 
really  don't  know  any  author  to  whom  I  am  half  so  grateful,  for  my  idle 
self,  as  Edward  Lear.^     I  shall  put  him  first  of  fwf  hundred  authors. 

Then  there  used  to  be  Andersen!*  but  he  has  been  minced  up,  and 

^  [For  other  references  to  him,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  xxv. ;  VoL  IV.  p.  237 ;  and 
Vol.  XXV.  p.  142.] 

'  [For  another  reference  to  him,  see  Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  447.  In  one  of  Buskin's 
diaries,  there  is  the  following  entry : — 

*'Sept.  8,  1856,  St.  LaurerU.—Wet  all  day.  Read  Andersen's  tales. 
There  is  a  strange  mingling  of  &lse  sentiment,  anchildlike,  with  their 
delicate  &ncy  and  wit:  too  much  of  rose-bowers  and  crptal  palaces, 
prettily  heaped  together,  but  without  detail  of  fact  and  baring  on  the 
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washed  up,  and  squeezed  up,  and  rolled  out,  till  one  knows  him  no 
more.  Nobody  names  him,  of  the  omnilegent  judges :  but  a  pure  editioii 
of  him  gaily  illustrated,  would  be  a  treasure  anjrwhere — ^perfaaps  eren  to 
the  woricers,  whom  it  is  hard  to  please. 

But  I  did  not  begin  this  talk  to  reeommend  anything,  but  to  ask  yon 
to  give  me  room  to  answer  questions,  of  which  I  reeeive  many  by  letter, 
why  I  effaced  such  and  such  books  from  Sir  John's  list 

1.  Groins  Hiitary  of  Greece. — Because  there  is  probably  no  eommereial 
establishment,  between  Charing  Cross  and  the  Bank,  whose  head  clerk 
could  not  write  a  better  one,  if  he  had  the  vanity  to  waste  his  time  on  it^ 

S.  Canfeinam  of  St.  Augusime, — Because  religious  people  nearly  always 
think  too  much  about  themselves ;  and  there  are  many  saints  whom  it  is 
much  more  desirable  to  know  the  history  of.  St  Patrick  to  begin  with— 
especially  in  present  times.* 

3.  John  Stuart  Mill. — Sir  John  Lubbock  ought  to  have  known  that  his 
day  was  over. 

4.  Charles  /Trngv/^y.— Because  his  sentiment  is  false  and  his  tn^edy 
frightful.  People  who  buy  cheap  clothes  are  not  punished  in  real  life  by 
catching  fevers;  social  inequalities  are  not  to  be  redressed  by  tailors  &11* 
ing  in  love  with  bishops'  daughters,^  or  gamekeepers  with  squires';  and 
the  story  of  HypaUa  is  the  most  ghastly  in  Christian  traditioB,  and  shoQki 
for  ever  have  been  left  in  silence. 

5.  Dartvm.'^-B^csMt^  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  know  what  he  tf,  and 
not  to  think  of  the  embryo  he  was,  nor  the  skeleton  that  he  shall  be. 
Because,  also,  Darwin  has  a  mortal  foseinatlon  for  all  vainly  enriosn  aad 
idly  speculative  persons,  and  has  eolleoted,  in  the  train  of  him,  eveiy 
impudent  imbecility  in  Europe,  like  a  dim  eooiet  wagging  its  uaelesi  tufl 
of  phosphorescent  nothing  across  the  steadfast  start. 

6.  Gibbon. — Primarily,  none  but  the  malignant  and  the  weak  study  the 
Decline  and  Fall  either  of  State  or  organism.  Dissolution  and  putrescence 
are  alike  common  and  unclean  in  all  ^ings ;  any  wretch  or  simpleton  may 
observe  for  himself,  and  experience  himself,  the  processes  of  ruin;  bnt 
good  men  study  and  wist  men  describe,  only  the  growth  and  standing  ef 
things, — not  their  decay. 

For  the  rest.  Gibbon's  is  the  worst  English  that  was  ever  vrritten  by 
an  educated  Englishman.  Having  no  imagination  and  little  logic,  he  is 
alike  incapable  either  of  picturesqueness  or  wit:  his  epithets  are  malicions 
without  point,  sonorous  without  weight,  and  have  no  office  but  to  make  a 
flat  sentence  turgid.^ 

stonr.  On  the  whole  I  am  disappointed  in  him.  The  Ugif  Duck  is 
per&ct  The  ^Fat  Needle'  very  good.  Nearly  all  tbe  others,  too  modi  of 
opera  nymph  in  them,  and  of  pure  ugliness  and  painfulness — the  prineesi 
making  the  nettle-shirts,  and  the  gjand  Klaus,  killing  his  nurse,  and 
many  other  such  pieces  quite  spoiling  tbe  tone  of  the  book  for  me."] 
'  [For  Grote,  the  banker-historian,  whose  book  Ruskin  at  once  used  and  abussd, 
see  vol.  XX.  p.  381,  and  Vol.  XVin.  p.  xxxiv.] 

2  [Compare  the  letter  headed  "The  Life  of  St  Patrick,"  below,  p.  592.] 
'  [See  Aiton  Locke  (it  was,  however,  a  Dean's  daughter,  not  a  bishop's) ;  and,  for 
the  gamekeeper  in  love  with  the  squire's  daughter,  YeagL     On  Hypatia,  cmnpare 
the  letter  on  Kingsley,  below,  p.  609.] 

*  [For  other  criticisms  of  Gibbon's  style,  see  Vol.  XXXm.  pp.  73,  74,  75.] 
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7.  Fokmn.'^HiB  woric  is,  in  comparison  with  good  literature,  what 
nitvie  acid  is  to  wine,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  air.  Literary  chemists 
cannot  but  take  account  of  me  sting  and  stench  of  him ;  but  he  has  no 
place  in  the  library  of  a  thoughtful  scholar.  Every  man  of  sense  knows 
more  of  the  world  than  Voltaire  can  tell  him;  and  what  he  wishes  to 
express  of  such  knowledge  he  will  say  without  a  snarl. 

I  eannot  here  enter  into  a  very  grave  and  wide  question  which  neither 
tlie  Pidl  Mall  nor  its  respondents  ask,  respecting  literature  for  the  young, 
but  will  merely  point  out  one  total  want  in  the  present  confused  supply 
of  it — ^that  of  intelligible  books  on  natural  history.  I  chanced  at  break- 
&st  the  other  day,  to  wish  to  know  something  of  the  biography  of  a 
shrimp,  the  rather  that  I  ¥ra8  under  the  impression  of  having  seen  jump- 
ing shrimps  on  a  sandy  shore  express  great  satisfiiction  in  their  life. 

My  shelves  are  loaded  with  books  on  natural  history,  but  I  could  find 
nothing  about  shrimps  except  that  ''they  swim  in  the  water,  or  lie  upon 
the  sand  in  shoals,  and  are  taken  in  multitudes  for  the  table."  ^ 

John  Ruskin. 

(8) 

[Febrmrff,  1886.] 

I  ean  only  give  brief  reply  to  your  correspondents*  qnestions^-fbll  reply 
wouM  mean  the  writing  of  another  Sesame,     I  take  them  in  their  order. 

Page  9,  in  your  issue  of  the  I7th.  Mr.  J.  P.  Owen.^  Many  thanks 
for  reference  to  <'the  continual  fsast  of  a  boy  of  eleven";  but  Mr. 
Owen's  quotation  firom  it  does  not  answer  my  question ;  nor  do  I  know 
from  what  passage  in  my  letter  Mr.  Owen  gathered  that  I  had  never 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  shrimp  alive. 

Same  page.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  *  may  pertiaps  be  in  the  habit  of  saying 
he  has  seen  things  when  he  is  only  ''under  an  impression"  of  having 
d<me  so.  I  am  not;  and  will  thank  him,  if  ever  he  quotes  again  letter 
or  book  of  mine,  to  quote  with  precision.  My  acquaintance  lidth  works 
on  loology  does  not  indeed  extend  to  those  of  Mr.  Wilson; — but  of  the 
lessons  in  filth,  folly,  and  cruelty,  which  form  the  staple  of  modem  popular 
books  on  natural  history,  my  forty  years'  study  of  woodcutting  has  probably 

^  [Put  together  from  pp.  257,  258  of  Thomas  BelFs  History  of  the  British  Stalk- 
Eyed  Crustacea,  1853.] 

*  [A£r.  Owen  wrote:  ^I  venture  to  commend  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice  an  easily 
aoosBsible,  most  oseAil,  and^^tovis  a  boy  of  elaven,  who  finds  it  a  continual  feast--- 
deeply  interesting  publication  called  Chamber^s  Bncyelopeod4a,  in  vol.  viii.  of  which, 
under  the  article  'Shrimps,'  he  will  find  the  following:  'The  colours  [of  the 
shrimp]  are  such  that  the  creature  may  readily  escape  observation,  whether  resting 
on  a  sandy  bottom  or  swimming  through  the  water.  The  quick,  darting  movements 
of  shrimps,  like  short  leaps,  however,  betray  them  to  anv  one  who  looks  attentively 
into  a  pool  left  by  the  retiring  tide  on  a  sandy  shore.'''] 

*  [Mr.  Wilson  (of  Edinburgh)  wrote  to  say  {inter  alia)  that  ^'  the  animals  which 
Mr.  lluskin  saw  swimming  on  the  sea^shore,  'jumping'  to  express  'great  satis&ction,' 
etc.,  were  not  shrimps  at  all,  but  sand-hoppers,  which  are  poor  relations  of  the 
shrimp  kind.^  Mr.  Wilson  added  that,  as  himself  a  writer  of  books  on  natural 
history  for  the  3roung,  he  thought  Mr.  Ruskin's  complaint  of  the  dearth  of  such 
books  was  an  unjustifiable  grumble.] 
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given  me  wider  experience  than  his.  The  sentence  lor  which  he  asks  my 
aathority  is  from  Bell's  Brituh  CrtuUtcea;  and  it  b  indeed  accompanied 
with  details  respecting  the  shrimp's  carapace,  abdomen,  and  mdimeirtaiy 
thumb,  for  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  a^  space  in  jour  columns. 

Page  2.  February  18.  T.  F.  W.^  FauH  never  will  be  out  of  date: 
but  it  is  both  frightful  and  grierous  in  tragedy,  to  all  sensitive  persons  (in 
my  own  life,  for  instance,  it  is  a  fixed  horror  wd  sorrow).*  To  the  genetd 
public,  it  is  a  mere  story  of  necromancy,  seduction,  and  murder,  in  which 
they  indulge  as  they  do  in  other  vicious  excitements  ;  to  the  real  student, 
it  is  a  poem  of  immense  complexity  and  difficulty — on  which  his  labour  it 
misspent.  The  waste  of  time,  money,  and  genius  whidi  it  has  caused  in 
European  society  since  its  first  presentation  on  the  stage  is  beyotid  sU 
calculation.  Wukebn  Mdder,  is  in  the  same  group  of  woric.  Cariyle  could 
get  good  of  it^ — but  got  more  harm^  of  which  I  cannot  speak  here. 

Page  4  of  the  same  issue.  The  letter  from  "A  Mother"  is  the  sMSt 
valuable  you  have  printed; — the  real  question  is — not  what  books  we  give 
children  to  read,  but  how  we  train  them  to  the  reading.  I  have  bdore 
now  said  that  a  good  girl  may  be  set  free  in  her  father's  library;*— t 
clever  boy  may  be  so  in  any  library;  and  I  notice  tBe  letter  chiefly  to 
deprecate  the  writer's  dread  of  either  Didcens  or  Manyat.  There  is  more 
vital  amusement  in  them  for  young  people  than  in  any  other  books  whst- 
ever,  and  I  should  make  Pder  Simfie^  Jacob  Fakkfid,  and  Mr.  Midtkipmm 
Eamf^  staple  of  boys'  libraries,  together  with  the  two  beautiful  novds  of 
Cooper  named  by  Mr.  Wilkic  Collins^— 7^  Beer  Skyer  and  PaO^Mer} 
(Incidentally — let  me  say — of  all  writers  whatsoever  of  any  pei^ple  or 
language,  I  should  most  strictly  forbid  Thadieray.^  Some  day  I  may  tij 
to  arrange  a  library  for  youitf  people, — and  meant  to  have  done  so  loi^ 
since — it  was  not  so  ea^  as  I  tnought^  But,  to  csid  as  usefully  as  I  ess, 
let  me  say  simply  that  the  main  use  of  books  to  the  young  is  to  acquaint 
them  with  noble  and  pleasant  people,  whether  historical  or  fancied;  and 
to  form  their  own  taste  for  tranquil  and  useful  life.  Give  them  Scott 
(excluding  KemUeortk^  St,  Rmums,  The  Bride  of  Lammerwoor^  and  of  coutk 
Castle  Dangerous  and  the  others  written  in  his  last  illness);  all  Miss 
Edgeworth;  Sir  Charles  Grandisony  The  Spectator,  Idler,  Rambler;— The 
Vicar  of  fVah^etd  and  Citizen  of  the  World;— Udmtu  de  Genlis's  Teles 
of  the  Castle,  Gotthelfs  Tour  de  Jacob  and  Ukic  le  Fermier;^  and  the  itst 
may  be  left  to  their  discretion. 

^  [Asking  what  was  Mr.  Raskin's  otjection  to  Famst,  and  saying,  ^Surely  it  is 
not  oat  of  date,  not  false  in  sentiment,  nor  fnghtfal  in  tragedy"  exprssaiops  wlueh 
RuskiQ  had  used  in  explaining  his  exelasi<m  of  othnr  anthora] 

'  [For  other  allosions  to  Faust  and  Wilhehn  Master,  see  Vol.  V.  p.  330  a.] 

»  rSee  Sesame  and  Wies,  §  78  (Vol,  XVm.  p.  130).] 

*  [In  a  letter  in  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette  of  February  11 :  see  pp.  12,  13  of  A 
Best  Hundred  Bocks.] 

'  [For  other  references  to  Marryat,  see  Prmterita,  I  §§  118,  227 ;  and  to  Coopscv 
Vol.  1.  p.  669  n.'] 

*  [For  Raskins  criticism  of  Thackeray,  see  above,  p.  72;  YoL  XVHL  p.  130; 
Vol.  XXVn.  p.  662;  and  Vol.  XXVIIL  p  54al    

*  [For  other  mention  of  this  intention,  see  VoL  xxxiir  pp.  33^-336.] 

'  [For  Raskin's  notices  of  the  various  books  and  aathors  here  mentioned,  see 
the  Ueneral  Index.] 
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ADVICE  TO  A   READER 

[From  the  Young  Many  September  1894^  in  an  article  on  ^'All-round  Culture," 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home,  who  had  written  to  Ruskin  in  expostulation  at 
his  striking  out  Emerson  from  the  list  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books :  see  above, 
p.  582.  Ruskin,  however,  quotes  Emerson  sometimes:  see,  for  instance,  Sesame 
and  IMies,  §  25  (Vol.  XVIIl.  p.  77).] 

[1886.] 

Read  me  or  any  other  author  whom  you  can  trust  for  what  you  under- 
stand in  us ;  and  what  you  don't,  leave  alone ;  but  don't  doubt  or  dispute 
because  you  are  puzzled.  We  can  help  you  in  whatever  you  are  capable 
of  doing  well ;  and  you  had  better  not  try  to  do  anything  else. 


"MR  RUSKIN'S  VIEWS'* 

[From  the  Daiiy  Telegraph,  January  19,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  September 
1890,  vol.  i.  p.  345,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  63  (No.  60).  The 
'^  sentimental  fiieuds"  were  the  admirers  of  Ruskin  who  had  presented  him  with 
a  Congratulatory  Address  on  Christmas  Day  1885  (see  below,  p.  733).  The  Tele- 
graph, being  misinformed  on  the  subject,  published  a  leading  article,  three  weeks 
after  the  event,  referring  to  ''the  movement  now  on  foot  ror  the  presentation  of 
an  address  to  Mr.  Ruskin."  It  continued:  ''A  rumour  was  current  some  little 
while  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  testimonial  was  to  take  the  form  of  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  gp'eat  writer  for  his  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
social  questions  of  the  day;  but,  if  that  idea  were  ever  entertained,  it  has  been 
very  wisely  abandoned.  ...  No  man  would  more  readily  grant  that  his  warmest 
admirers  must  find  it  impossible  to  signify  their  adhesion  to  all  his  tenets,  because 
no  man  has  with  a  more  amazing  candour  confessed  that  he  has  not  adhered  to 
all  his  tenets  himself.  He  has  seen  reason  as  time  has  gone  on  to  revise,  and  in 
some  instances  altogether  to  renounce,  doctrines  which  he  had  with  more  or  less 
force  of  conviction  laid  down  at  early  periods  of  his  career."  Another  leading 
article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Telegraph  discussed  the  bad  Quality  of  English 
butter;  while  a  paragraph  on  the  same  page  announced  from  Aldershot  that  the 
bayonets  of  the  infimtry  battalions  were  Ming  tested  '*'  with  startling  results."] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Daily  Telegraph" 

Brantwood,  Coniston.  Lanoashibi^ 
January  16th  [1886]. 

Sir, — I  am  not  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  of  your  notice  of  my  sent!- 
mental  friends  in  your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.,  but  must  pray  your  cor- 
rection of  the  false  impression  which  your  article  would  convey  to  many 
readers  of  my  having  altered  my  views  on  Political  Economy.  The  changes 
of  "doctrine"  to  which  you  refer  have  been  merely  whether  students 
should  draw  on  grey  paper  or  white,  and  the  like;  my  political  teaching 
has  never  changed  in  a  single  word  or  thought,  and,  being  that  of  Homer 
and  Plato,^  is  little  likely  to  do  so,  though  not  acceptable  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
country  whose  milkmaids  cannot  make  butter  nor  her  blacksmiths  bayonets. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

^  [Compare  above,  p.  547.] 
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MODERN  EDUCATION 

pVom  the  PaH  Mail  Gazette,  March  17^  1880.  Reprinted  in  IgdnuiL  August 
1890|  vol.  i.  pp.  297-298,  and  thenoe  in  RuskirUana,  part  l,  1890,  pp.  51-52  ^o.  48>] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette " 

Brantwood^  March  16  [1886]. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  in  your  columns  to  ask  the  editor  of  the 
Spectaior^^  with  reference  to  the  article  on  eduoation  in  his  last  Saturday's 
issue,  whether  he  has  ever  chanced  to  notice  anything  that  either  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle  or  I,  his  pupil,  have  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last 
thirty  years?  and  ikrther,  what  he,  the  said  editor,  understands  by  the 
term  '^  education "  ?  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been  taught  the  youth 
of  our  time,  except  that  their  fathers  were  apes,  and  their  mothers  winkles ; 
that  the  world  began  in  accident,  and  will  end  in  darkness;  that  honour 
is  a  foUy,  ambition  a  virtue,  charity  a  vice,  poverty  a  crime,  and  rsscality 
the  means  of  all  wealth  and  the  sum  of  all  wisdom.  Both  Mr.  Carlyle  and 
I  knew  perfectly  well  all  along  what  would  be  the  outcome  of  that  educa- 
tion. And  I  should  be  extremely  glad  to  know  what  else  was  expected 
from  it  by  the  members  of  the  School  Board. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servaut, 

John  Ruskin. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  RESULTS 

[From  tlie  PaU  Matt  Qasoette^  March  25,  1886  (under  the  heading  ''By  Esr  or 
Bye").  Reprinted  in  IgdnuU  (as  above),  pp.  898-299,  and  in  Ra$/^Uana,  part  L, 
pp.  52-^  (No.  49).] 

ftiANTWooD,  March  24,  1886. 

SiB, — I  cannot  look  at  papers  in  the  morning,  or  they  put  m^  off 
my  day's  work;  so  that  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  letter  till 
late  last  night.^  As  it  chanced,  I  had  been  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon 
listening  outside  the  drawing-room  door  to  Mrs.  Severn  teaching  her  two 
younger  children  to  sing  ''  I  had  a  little  nut-tree "  and  "  I  saw  three 
ships  " — out  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane's  Baby's  Opera ;  •  her  two  scholars  being 

^  [The  Spectator  ef  March  Id  contained  a  paper  on  Education  and  Dtseontant, 
in  which  it  was  asked  why  the  results  of  modem  eduoation  were  so  disappointinf. 
Ruskin's  letter  was  printed  in  the  Pali  Maii  under  the  title  ^'  What  are  our  childisn 
learning  ?  "] 

s  [Mr.  Crane's  letter,  published  in  the  Pail  Maii  Gazette  of  March  22  under  the 
heading  '^  Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Babes,"  began  with  the  remark,  ''  Mr.  Ruskin's 
brilliant  haud-g^renade,  flung  into  the  bummg  question  of  elementary  education, 
is  oaleiilated  to  astonish  those  whose  general  impression  of  the  results  and  effeeto 
of  the  mixture  called  education  is  ranch  lees  direct"  After  some  observations  eo 
Ruskin's  caricature  of  the  Darwinian  view  of  the  descent  of  man,  Mr.  Crane  went 
on  to  argue  that  the  eye  was  the  "  chief  organ  for  the  reception  of  ideas.''] 

*  [The  Bale's  Opera,  A  Book  qf  Old  Rhymes  with  New  Dreuee.  ^'I  saw  thiee 
ships  come  sailing"  is  on  p.  18;  ^'I  had  a  little  nut  tree,"  on  p.  44.] 
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Baby  himself  (just  three),  at  present  Master  of  the  house,  and   Violet, 
two  years  older. 

Mr.  Crane  will  not,  I  hope,  think  me  ungrateful  for  his  pretty  book, 
and  the  many  htippy  hours  it  has  given  us  all,  if  I  venture  to  observe 
to  him  that  the  two  scholars  were  learning  much  more  by  the  ear  than 
the  eye;  that  children,  till  they  have  been  very  seriously  taught  to  look 
at  things,  usually  do  so;  and  that,  broadly  speaking,  well-bred  children 
learn  through  every  bit  of  their  bodies — by  their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  lipsj 
their  tongues, — and  their  Skins  first  of  all,  in  having  the  said  bodies  daily 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  thrashed — delicately — on  due  occasion.  But 
that,  above  all,  they  learn  with  their  hearts  and  consciences ;  and  that  the 
reality  of  Christening  is  not  "calling  the  pretty  baby  names"  at  a  passing 
moment,  nor  choking  it  with  a  sudden  charity  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
its  face,  but  resolutely  seeing  that,  till  it  reach  years  of  discretion,  it  has 
its  heart  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.^  And  for  other  education,  as 
I  have  no  time  to  write  further  on  the  matter  to-day, — will  you  allow 
me,  Mr.  Editor,  space  for  three  passages  from  Evelyn's  Diary,  which  suffi- 
ciently explain  by  example  what  Mr.  Carlyle  and  I  mean  by  the  word  ? 
They  must  be  in  your  full-size  print,  please ;  ^  and  so  I  remain,  your  faith- 
ful servant, 

John  RusBiif. 

I.— Will  Eduoatkd  Chilobkn  in  1686 

'^1  went  this  evening  to  see  the  order  of  the  boys  and  children  at  Christ's 
HosfHtal.  There  were  neere  800  boys  and  girls  so  decently  clad,  cleanly  lodg'd, 
so  wholesoml^  fed,  so  admirably  taught,  some  the  mathematics,  especially  the  40 
of  the  late  Kmg's  foondation,  that  I  was  delighted  to  see  the  progresse  some  little 
youths  of  Id  and  14  veares  of  age  had  made,  I  saw  them  at  supper,  visited  their 
dormitories,  and  much  admir'd  the  order,  (economy,  and  excellent  government  of 
this  most  charitable  seminary.  Some  are  taught  ibr  the  universities,  others  design'd 
for  seamen — all  for  trades  and  callings.  The  girles  are  instructed  in  all  such  worke 
as  becomes  their  sex  and  vuly  fit  tnem  for  good  wives,  mistresses,  and  to  be  a 
blessing  to  their  ffeneration.  They  sung  a  psume  before  they  sat  dowue  to  supper 
in  the  greate  haU,  to  an  organ  which  play'd  all  the  time,  with  such  cheeriull 
harmony  that  it  seem'd  to  me  a  vision  of  angels.  I  came  from  the  place  with 
infinite  satisfiiction,  havinff  never  seene  a  more  noble,  pious  and  admirable  charity. 
All  these  consisted  of  orphans  onely." 

IL-**A  Well  Educated  Great  Lady  in  1688 

''The  house,  or  rather  palace,  at  Althorp, ...  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a  gardeu, 
exquiiritely  planted  and  kept,  and  all  this  in  a  parks  walFd  in  with  hewn  stone, 
planted  vnth  rows  and  walkes  of  trees,  canals  and  fish-ponds,  and  stor'd  with  paae. 
And  what  is  above  all  this,  govem'd  by  a  lady,  who  without  any  show  of  solicitude, 
keepes  every  thing  in  such  admirable  order,  both  within  and  without,  from  the 
garret  to  the  cellar,  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  in  this  nation,  or  in  any 
other,  that  exceedes  her  in  such  exact  order,  without  ostentation,  but  substantially 
greate  and  noble.  The  meanest  servant  is  lodg'd  so  neate  and  cleanly ;  the  service 
at  the  several  tables,  the  good  order  and  decency— in  a  word,  the  intire  oeconomy 
is  perfectly  becoming  a  wise  and  noble  person.'* 

1  FHebrews  x.  22.] 

*  [Space  and  uniformity  forbid  this  here.  The  extracts  are  from  the  Diaty  of 
(i.)  March  10,  1686-1687 ;  (ii.)  August  18;  (iii.)  October  26.] 
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UI.^A  Well  Educated  Poor  Gibl  nr  1686 

''There  was  amongst  them  a  maiden  of  primitive  life^  the  danghter  of  a  poore 
labouring  man,  who  luid  sostain'd  her  jparenta  (sometime  sinoe  dead)  l^^  her  laboar, 
and  has  for  many  years  refds'd  marriage,  or  to  reeeive  any  assistance  from  the 
parish,  besides  ,y*  little  hermitage  my  lady  gives  her  rent-free ;  she  lives  on  fbnre 
pence  a  day,  which  she  gets  hj  spinning;  says  she  abounds  and  can  give  ahnes 
to  others,  living  in  greate  humility  and  content,  without  any  apparent  affectation 
or  singularity ;  she  is  continually  working,  praying,  or  reading,  gives  a  good  account 
of  her  knowledjp;e  in  religion,  visites  the  sick;  is  not  in  the  least  given  to  taike; 
very  modest,  of  a  rimple  not  unseemly  behavionr ;  of  a  comely  countenance,  clad 
very  plain,  but  cleane  and  tight" 

THE  LIFE   OF  ST.   PATRICK 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  QaxeUe,  April  5,  1886.  Reprinted  in  IgdratU^  Nov^nber 
1890,  vol  iL  p.  63,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  I,  1890,  p.  91  (No.  95).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  '*PaU  Mall  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  April  2  [1886]. 

Sir, — My  Irish  servant,^  to  whom  I  owe  my  life  many  times  over,  for  the 
care  he  has  taken  of  me  in  most  dangerous  illness,  read  to  me  last  night 
your  complaint  that  there  was  no  good  history  of  St.  Patrick.* 

Taking  no  notice  at  the  time  (for  we  were  both  tired),  I  asked  him 
this  morning  what  he  himself  knew  of  St.  Patrick.  To  my  surprise  he 
gave  me  a  quite  clear  abstract  of  what  is  usefully  to  be  remembered  by 
everybody — Irish,  Scotch,  or  French— concerning  the  first  great  preacher  to 
the  Celtic  race.  Cross-examining  him,  I  found  he  was  so  glib  about  it  be- 
cause he  had  just  read  the  account  of  St.  Patrick  given  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Sherlock  in  the  March  number  of  the  CathoUc  Fireside.  It  is  an  absurd 
account,  illustrated  by  a  still  more  absurd  picture,  in  which  St.  Patrick's 
power  over  the  hagworm  (if  he  had  it)  is  confused  with  St.  Michael's  Tic- 
tory  over  the  Devil  And  the  article  is  full  of  weak  sentiment  and  reckless 
exaggeration; — ^but  the  material  fiicts  in  it  are  true,  and  may  be  thence 
learnt,  much  to  his  advantage,  by  any  ordinary  English  reader  hitherto 
unaware  of  them. 

For  those  who  can  read  French,  and  care  to  get  a  good  scholar's  view 
of  the  matter,  Montalembert's  chapters  on  St  Colnmba,  St.  Colamban, 
and  St  Patrick'  are  altogether  the  best  reading,  out  of  whatever  hundred 
books  they  like,  which  they  could  possibly  set  themselves  to, — in  the 
present  entirely  beautiful,  but  somewhat  critical,  condition  of  the  British 
Parliamentary  mind. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  fidthful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [The  Irish  servant  was  Peter  Baxter,  who  came  to  Ruskin  over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  is  still  (1908)  a  valued  member  of  the  Brantwood  household.] 

'  [The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  March  31  (referring  to  Ruskin's  previous  letter, 
above,  p.  586)  had  said  :  *'  Mr.  Ruskin  says  we  need  only  read  the  life  of  St  Patrick, 
but  there  is  no  life  of  him  worth  reading."] 

*  [Le9  Moines  d Occident:  St  Columba  is  the  subject  of  Book  xL  vol.  iii.  pp.  101- 
331 ;  St  Columban  and  St  Patrick,  of  Book  vii.  vol.  iL  pp.  409-^80.] 
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KEEPING  ONE^  MONEY 

[From  the  Pali  Mail  Qojgette,  April  21^  1886.    Reprinted  in  Igdnml,  September 
1890,  vol.  L  p.  348,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  66  (No.  66).] 

To  the  Edkar  of  the  '' PaU  MaU  GazeUe" 

Brantwood,  April  20  [1886]. 
Sir, — I  observe  you  have  been  enriching  your  columns  lately  with  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  touching  the  difficulty  of  doing  any  good  by  giving 
away  your  money.  It  happens,  however,  at  this  moment  that  I  don't 
want  to  give  away  any  of  mine;  and  what  I  want  to  be  told  is  how  I 
am  to  do  any  good  by  keeping  it     Would  you  mind  asking  that  for  me?^ 

Ever  your  fi&ithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

WASTING  n^ 

[From  the  OMCf  May  20,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdratil  (as  above)  and  thence 
in  Rutkinkma  (No.  67)0 

Brantwood,  May  18  [1886]. 

Sir, — I  entirely  approve  of  the  object  of  the  Funeral  Reform  Associa^ 
tion,  but  if  I  could  stop  people  from  wasting  their  money  while  they  are 
alive,  they  might  bury  themselves  how  they  like  for  aught  I  care. 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

THE  BIBLE 

[From  the  Pall  MaU  Gazette^  April  27,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdroiil,  November 
1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  57-58,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  84-85  (No.  87).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "PaU  MaU  Gazette" 

Brjlntwood,  St,  Mark's  Dap,  1886  (Baater  Bunday). 

Sir, — ^WiU  you  allow  me,  rather  from  Venice,  in  thought,  than  from 
poor  little  Brantwood,  in  body,  to  send  you  one  quite  serious  word,  for 
the  dose  of  my  part  in  your  book  discussion? 

I  see,  in  your  columns,  as  in  other  literary  journals,  more  and  more 
bnning  and  nissing  about  what  M.  Renan  has  found  the  Bible  to  be  or 
Mr.  Huxley  not  to  be,  or  the  Bishops  that  it  might  be,  or  the  School 
Board  that  it  mustn't  be,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Let  me  tell  your  readers  who  care  to  know,  in  the  fewest  possible  words, 
what  it  tf.>  It  is  the  grandest  group  of  writings  existent  in  the  rational 
world,  put  into  the  grandest  language  of  the  rational  world  in  the  first 
strength  of  the  Christian  faith,  by  an  entirely  wise  and  kind  saint,  St. 
Jerome;  translated  afterwards  with  beauty  and  felicity  into  every  language 
of  the  Christian  world ;  and  the  guide,  since  so  translated,  of  all  the  arts 
and  acts  of  that  world  which  have  been  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy. 

^  [A  question  which  Ruskin  had  asked  long  before :  see  Forg  CSavigera,  Letter  4 
(VoL  XXVIl.  p.  66).] 

•  [Compare  the  Bible  qf  Atniem,  §  51  (Vol.  XXXIII.  p.  118).] 
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And  bj  eonwHatlon  of  it  honestfy,  oo  aaj  terkw  hamitm,  yoa  my 
ahnijs  lesm — a  long  whfle  bcfote  jo«r  Pulkment  finds  oat — ^wfaat  yoa 
•hoold  do  in  wmA  bnnaeM,  and  be  dircctod  pcrhf  btiidti  to  wodk  mart 
terious  than  jon  had  thought  at 

For  instance,  I  meant  this  morning  onlr  to  hare  mrittai  some  anto- 
biographj ;  bvt  as  it  was  St.  Mark's  Daj,  reading  his  first  chapter,  it  stmck 
me,  if  perdianoe  anybody  in  this  pioas  nation,  proposing  tiiis  jear  to  effixt 
sundry  changes  in  its  hitherto  all-vannted  Constitotion,  willed  in  their 
Easter  holidajs  to  bi4)tise  themselTes,  oonfesring  their  sins,  and  abjnziBg 
them  in  a  eheerfbl  and  hopefbl  manner — ^wiiat  sort  of  streams  could  they 
find  to  baptise  themseiTes  in*  near  most  coontiy  towns? 

I  obserre.  Sir,  joa  have  complimented  our — fiir  the  time  reposing — Fv- 
liament  on  its  hitherto  devotion  to  biiriness  I  have  not  myself  notieed 
much  that  it  has  done  to  aaj  purpose,  except  virtaallj  abolishing  the  Act 
against  p<41ntion  ci  rivers.^  Which  repentance  of  theirs  virtnallj  signifira 
that  the  management  of  the  miHenniom  we  have  presently  to  look  to  ii 
to  be  pot  in  the  hands  of  the  sort  of  British  patriot  who  is  ready  to  poison 
the  air,  and  the  wells,  for  his  neighbours,  a  hundred  miles  romd,  wd  to 
sit  himself  all  his  life  ap  to  his  throat  in  a  jakes»  so  on^  that  he  msy 
lick  op  lucre  horn  the  bottom  of  it 

I  am.  Sir,  yoor  fiiithfiil  servant^ 

JOflff    BUBUX. 

A  CHRISTIAVS  DlTrY 

[Fran  the  SeoUman,  April  21,  1900.  The  letter,  as  there  stated,  "*  was  written 
to  a  Scottish  clergyman  aboot  the  time  when  Home  Role  for  Ireland  was  begumtitf 
to  be  seriously  discusaed,  and  wsa  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  bearing  wbidi 
Vatieamsm,  as  previously  exposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  [in  his  pamphlet  of  1874^  Tkt 
VmHemm  Deeren  la  their  hearimg  mi  ChoU  Atteg%aMee\  might  have  on  the  ssfo^  sod 
advissbility  xit  carrying  out  Home  Role  proposals.'j 

BaAKTwoon,  GU  Mmf^  "Se. 
Sis^ — I  did  not  feply  to  yoor  6rst  letter,  because  its  question  was 
absurd.  What  Vaticanism  or  Protestantism  may  do  is  ncme  of  your,  or 
any  other  Christian  soul's,  business.  A  Christian  man's  dn^  is  to  laiad 
his  own  business — that  which  is  under  his  hand  and  eye — and  simply  lo 
be  kind  when  he  is  in  power,  and  patient  when  he  is  in  sobjectioa. 

Yoor  foithfttl  servt., 

John  Rimsnf. 

THE  CRIME  OF  DEBT 

[This  letter— written  by  Rusldn  in  r^Iy  to  a  circular  asking  bim  to  subecrilie 
to  pay  off  the  debt  upon  Doke  Street  Cbapd,  Ricbmond,  S.W. — ^is  firom  the  M 
MaU  QnmtU,  June  9,  188a  Reprinted  in  I^rmU^  Septembor  1890,  voL  L  p^  918, 
and  thence  in  RmMniima^  part  L,  1890,  p.  66  (No.  68X    The  letter  waa  sgaia 

1  [On  March  16,  1886,  the  aeeond  reading  of  a  ''Rivers  Porificatian  BiU'  «« 
moved  by  Sir  Edinvd  Birkbeek.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  Henry  Roacoe  on  tbe 
ffromid  that  it  might  interfere  nnduly  with  mannftctnres.  Bfr.  Chamberlain  (Pt^- 
dent  of  the  liocal  Government  Board)  took  the  same  line,  and  the  Bill  was  tinovn 
out  without  a  division.] 
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reprinted  in  the  Sirand  Magctsrinsy  December  1895^  p.  670,  in  an  article  on  ''The 
Handwriting  of  John  Boakm/'  by  J.  Holt  Schooling,  who  says:  *'The  recipient  of 
this  unique  letter  promptly  sold  it  for  a  sniinea,  and  so  got  something  towards 
the  debt  on  his  iron  chapel^  which  chapel^  oy  the  way^  is  about  a  hun£:ed  yards 
from  the  window  where  I  sit  writing;  it  is  now  a  solid  building  of  brick  and 
stone."  A  correspondent  (the  Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis)  having  doubted  the  authenticity  of 
the  letter^  Ruskin  replied: — 

''Brantwood,  14/A  June,  1886. 

''  My  dbar  Sir^ — ^The  letter  is  every  word  mine->more  mine  than  those 
I  write  for  publication,  in  which  I  check  my  temper.  I  should  say  exactly 
the  same  A  the  Nonconformist  or  any  body  of  chapel-builders.  Christ 
bids  them  pray  and  give  idms.  He  never  bids  them  build  synagogues,  or 
tells  them  to  pray  in  those  they  had. 

"Ever  fiiithfully  yours, 

*'JoHN  Ruskin." 

This  second  letter  appeared  in  the  Poll  Mall  Oaaeite,  June  17,  1886 ;  reprinted  in 
IgdroMil  (as  above)  and  Euskiniana  (No.  69).  To  another  correspondent  who,  doubt- 
ing that  Ruskin  had  really  written  the  letter,  was  ''irresistibly  impelled"  to  write 
to  him  to  ask  if  it  was  genuine,  Ruskin  sent  the  following  reply : — 

''You  had  better  resist  your  impulsions,  and  use  your  common  sense. 
No  one  who  has  the  slightest  understanding  of  my  books  need  doubt  that 
letter."] 

Brantwood,  May  10,  1886. 

Sir, — I  am  scornfully  amused  at  your  appeal  to  me,  of  all  people  in 
the  world  the  jurecisely  least  likely  to  give  you  a  farthing!  My  first  word 
to  all  men  and  boys  who  care  to  hear  me  is  "Don't  get  into  debt. 
Starve  and  go  to  heaven — but  don't  borrow.  Try  first  begging — I  don't 
mind  if  it's  really  needful — stealing  1  But  don't  buy  things  you  can't  pay 
f»r ! "  And  of  all  manner  of  debtors  pious  people  building  churches  they 
can't  pay  for,  are  the  most  detestable  nonsense  to  me.  C^n't  you  preach 
and  pray  behind  the  hedges — or  in  a  sandpit — or  a  coalhole — first?  And 
of  all  manner  of  churches  thus  idiotically  built,  iron  churches  are  the 
damnablest  to  me.  And  of  all  the  sects  of  believers  in  any  ruling  spirit 
— Hindoos,  Turks,  Feather  Idolaters,  and  Mumbo  Jumbo,  Log  and  Fire 
Worshippers — who  want  churches,  your  modem  English  Evangelical  sect 
is  the  most  absurd,  and  entirely  objectionable  and  unendurable  to  me ! 
All  which  they  might  very  easily  have  found  out  from  my  books — any 
other  sort  of  sect  would ! — before  bothering  me  to  write  it  to  them. 

Ever,  nevertheless,  and  in  all  this  saying,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


DARWINISM 

[From  the  PaU  Mall  QazeUe,  May  25,  1886.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasil,  December 
1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108-104,  and  thence  in  Bmkiniana,  1890,  part  i.,  pp.  116-117  (No. 
130}.  The  QoMntU  m  its  "Literary  Notes"  of  May  21  had  said:  '<Mr.  Ruskin 
excluded  Darwin's  works  from  The  Best  Hundred  Books,  because  he  thinks  it  our 
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duty  to  know  what  we  are,  and  not  to  tronUe  ourselves  about  the  emhnros  we  were. 
What,  then^  will  Mr.  Ruskin  say  when  he  learns  that  a  nice  litUe  legacy  of 
some  £15,000  has  been  left  to  the  Jena  University  to  be  applied  in  Zoologksl 
research  on  the  basis  of  Darwin's  eyolntion  theory?  The  testator  is  Herr  raal 
▼on  Ritter,  of  Basle^  who  believes  the  teaching  of  Darwin  to  be  the  greatsst 
sign  of  progress  which  the  century  has  yet  given. '] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pail  MaU  Gazette" 

Braktwood,  May  %4t  [1886]. 

SiR^ — If  you  think  your  readers  would  really  care  to  know  ''  what  Mr. 
Ruskin  will  sav"  of  Herr  Paul  von  Ritter's  legacy  to  Jena,  announced  in 
your  issue  of  the  2l8t — he  says  that  the  Herr  is  twice  a  simpleton — ^first 
for  his  faith  in  Darwin — and  secondly  for  his  faith  in  the  University  <^ 
Jena,  or  any  other,  teaching  anything  nowadays  but  what  the  public 
want  of  it 

I  take  the  chance  you  give  me  of  adding  this  further  word  to  what 
I  before  said^  of  Darwin's  theory.  It  is  mischievous,  not  only  in  looking 
to  the  past  germ  instead  of  the  present  creature, — but  looking  also  in  the 
creature  itself— to  the  Growth  of  the  Flesh  instead  of  the  Breath  of  the 
Spirit.  The  loss  of  mere  happiness,  in  such  modes  of  thought,  is  incalcu- 
lable. When  I  see  a  girl  dance,  I  thank  Heaven  that  made  her  cheerful 
as  well  as  mceful;  and  envy  neither  the  science  nor  sentiment  of  my 
Darwinian  mend,  who  sees  in   her  only  a  cross  between  a   Dodo  and  a 


Daddy-long-legs. 


I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin* 


NATIONAL  PENANCE 

[From  the  Timet^  June  1,  1886.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  North  Wales 
correspondent  with  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposed  Irish  measures^  and 
publisned  in  the  Times  in  the  same  column  with  ana  just  under  an  article  on  the 
Political  Situation.  The  letter  was  reprinted  in  JgdrasUy  October  1890,  yoL  n, 
p.  14,  and  thence  m  BiuikmUma,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  73  (No.  78).] 

Bbantwood,  29eA  ifoy  [1886]. 

Dear  Sir, — Nothing  that  any  Parliament  could  do  would  be  of  the 
least  use  at  present.  England  and  Ireland  must  suffer  for  their  past  sin& 
How  long,  and  to  what  issue.  Heaven  only  knows. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

J.  Ruskin. 

[In  one  of  the  letters  on  the  Best  Hundred  Books ;  above,  p.  586.] 
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A  POLITICAL  IDEAL 

[From  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette,  July  2,  1886  (ia  an  article  entitled  "Mr.  Ruskin's 
Pobtics").  Reprinted  in  IgdraeU^  October  1890^  voL  ii.  p.  14,  and  thence  in 
RuekMana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  73-74  (No.  79).  The  "inquiry"  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  finom  Pollokshields  as  to  whether  Ruskin  approved  of  the  use  made  by 
political  parties  of  his  comments  on  Mr.  Gladstone  in  For9  Clamgera.  1875,  p.  248 
(first  edition),  and  Arrowi  of  the  Chacey  ii.  284:  see  now  Vol.  XXYIlI.  p.  403  n,, 
and  above,  pp.  fi48-M9.] 

Bbantwood,  June  26,  1886. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  25th  I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  have 
other  things  to  do  than  to  watch  how  my  words  are  used,  whether  at  Pollok- 
shields  or  elsewhere,  so  long  as  they  are  quoted  accurately.  Which  in  this 
instance  they  are,  to  a  syllable.  But  if  in  connection  with  them  you  will 
favour  me  by  circulating,  also  quoted  accurately  to  a  syllable,  the  passage 
closing  Part  III.  of  my  book  called  A  KnigMs  PaUh,  from  A,  p.  248,  to  the 
end,^  in  the  book  forwarded  to  you  by  this  post,  any  careful  reader  of  tbat 
passage  need  not  afterwards  either  misunderstand  or  misapply  any  otber 
words  of  mine  which  may  chance  to  get  abroad  at  this  political  juncture. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

UNOBJECnONABLE  IHEFT 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  28,  1886.  Reprinted  in  IgdraeU,  September 
1890,  vol  L  p.  349,  and  thence  in  Buikvniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  67  (No.  70).] 

Brantwood^  June  27  [1886]. 

Sir, — ^You  would  wonder  how  many  people  have  written  to  me  from 

the  neighbourhood  of  Sherwood  Forest,  aind  that  of  the  Clachan  of  Aber- 

foil,^  to  express  their  surprise  that  I   don't  object  to  thieving  !<    Well,  I 

do  object  to  some  sorts  of  it,  but  one  can't  speak  all  one's  mind  to  Mr. 

Spurgeon  in  ten  minutes.     I  don't  object  to  Orlando's  coming  in  with  his 

sword  drawn  and  telling  the  Duke  he  shan't  have  any  of  his  own  dinner 

till  Adam  is  served.^    But  I  do  extremely  object  to  Mr.  Forster's  breaking 

into  my  own  Irish  servant's  house,*  robbing  him  of  thirteen  pence  weekly 

out  of  his  poor  wages,^  and,  besides,  carrying  off  his  four  children  for  slaves 

half  the  day  to  play  tunes  on  Wandering  Willie's  fiddle,  instead  of  being 

about  their  fi&ther's  business.  .  _,.  ^  ,.,  -  , 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [So  marked  by  Ruskin  in  the  copy  sent  The  passage  is  from  ^'You  have 
seen  a  course  of  actions"  to  ''Thy  neople  shall  be  my  people  and  thy  God  my 
God" :  see  Vol.  XXXL  pp.  605,  606. J 

'  fReferences,  of  course,  to  Robin  Hood  {Ivanko^  and  Rob  Roy*^ 
'  [See  above,  in  the  letter  on  ''The  Crime  of  Debt."     Mr.  Spurgeon  is  here 
taken  as  typical  of  "the  modem  English  Evangelical  sect"] 

*  [As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  sc  7.] 

*  ]For  the  Irish  servant,  see  above,  p.  692.] 

*  For  other  reference  to  W.  E.  Forster's  compulsory  Education  Act  of  1870,  see 
VoL  XVm.  p.  603,  Vol.  XXVn.  p.  39.] 
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RUSKIN^  ILLNESSES 

[From  the  Gkugow  Evening  Newt,  January  90,  1900.    The  oorretpondent's 
was  not  given.] 

Braktwood,  Qtk  November^  188& 

Dear  Mr.  ,  It  is  not  ''time" — ^but  sight — that  I  have  to  be  pro- 

dentlj  economical  in,  in  correspondence.  My  sight  is  still  good  for  fine 
work  by  daylight,  but  I  can  <mly  read  large  print  by  candlelight ;  and 
the  most  valuable  and  affectionate  letter  of  three  pages  too  often  waits 
long  before  it  can  be  read,  however  much  I  wish  to  do  so.  Else  yonn 
of  the  15th  would  have  been  thankfully  answered  before  now. 

The  actual  illnesses  of  which  accounts,  to  my  great  regret  and  incon- 
venience, go  to  the  papers,  are  fits  of|  sometimes  trance,  sometimes  waldng 
delirium,  which  last  their  time,  like  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  then  leave  me, 
weaker  in  limb  and  nervous  energy,  of  course,  but  quite  as  '*  well "  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  I  was  before—only,  with  eadi  fit,  meet 
cautious  of  plaguing,  or  even  interesting,  myself  about  things  in  general, 
and  more  grateful  ror  letters  expressing,  as  yours  does,  a  sense  of  good  in 
my  past  work.  And  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  sense  of  languor  is  rather 
because  I  have  withdrawn  from  that  work  to  forms  of  selfish  stndy,  than 
because  my  strength  is  materially  abated. 

At  all  events  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  any  occasion  whes 
you  think  a  line  from  me  would  be  useful. 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Rtokin. 

Sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  M ,  also,  please. 


THE  CHANCES  OF  REFORM 

[The  Edinburgh  University  Social  Rdbrm  Society  had  dected  Ruskin  in 
honorary  member,  and  this  is  a  reply  to  the  secretary's  letter  asking  him  to  aeeept 
office,  addressed  to  Mr.  William  Marwick.  The  letter  was  printed  in  JgdruU, 
September  1890,  voL  L  p.  360,  and  reprinted  in  Ruikmiana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  68 
(No.  72).] 

BftAKTwooD,  2Srd  Noc,  W. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  gladly  accept  the  h<mour  done  me  by  the  USSL 
Society,  of  which  your  yesterday's  letter  tells  me ;  but  my  teaching  dajs 
are  past, — ^if^  indeed,  they  were  ever  present,  it  must  now  be  fot  otheo 
to  say.  I  have  no  insight  into  the  future  of  this  or  any  other  coontiy, 
and  hope  for  no  reform,  till  it  will  be  too  late  for  my  eyes  to  see  it 

Ever  your  faithnd  servant, 

JoHH  RusKm. 

Please  give  mj  best  compliments  to  your  president 
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THE  ABOLITION   OF  RENT 

[This  letter  first  appeared  on  page  2  of  the  Christian  SociaUH^  January  1887^ 
where  it  is  stated  to  have  heen  addressed  to  a  member  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
Society.  The  letter  was  reprinted  in  Igdranl,  September  1800^  vol.  i.  p.  346,  and 
thence  in  Buikiniana^  part  i.,  1890,  p.  64  (No.  63).  It  does  not  appear  whether 
the/  passage  from  Carlyle  {Past  and  Present,  Book  iii.  ch.  viii.)  was  enclosed  by 
Ruslon  in  his  letter,  or  added  to  it  by  the  editor  of  the  Socialist, 1 

Brentwood,  Dec.  11th,  1886. 

Dear  ,  ...  I  should  have  thought  the  question  about  raising  rent 

had  been,  to  your  own  knowledge,  enough  answered  by  roe.  I  have  in 
several,  if  not  in  many  places,^  declared  the  entire  system  of  rent-paying 
to  be  an  abomination  and  wickedness  of  the  foulest  Idnd;  and  have  only 
ceased  insisting  on  that  fact  of  late  years  because  I  would  not  be  counted 
among  the  promoters  of  mob  violence.  The  future,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  Christendom,  must  issue  in  abolition  of  rents;  but,  whether  with 
confusion  and  slaughter,  or  by  the  action  of  noble  and  resolute  men  in 
the  rising  generation  of  England  and  her  colonies,  remains  to  be  decided. 
I  fear  the  worst,  and  that  soon.  .  .  . 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 

'' Properly  speaking,  the  land  belongs  to  these  two :  to  the  Almighty  God,  and 
to  aU  His  children  of  men  that  ever  worked  well  on  it,  or  that  smdl  ever  work 
well  on  it. 

''Who  made  the  land  of  England?  Who  made  it,  this  respectable  English 
land,  wheat-growing,  metalliferous,  carboniferous,  which  will  let  readily  hand-over- 
hand for  seventy  millions  and  upwards,  as  it  here  lies:  who  did  make  it?  'We!' 
answer  the  much  consuming  aristocracy ;  *  We ! '  as  they  ride  in,  moist  with  the 
sweat  of  Melton  Mowbray.  'It  is  we  that  made  it ;  or  are  heirs,  assigns  and 
representatives  of  those  who  did.'  My  brothers,  you?  Everlasting  honour  to  you, 
then,  and  Com  Laws  as  many  as  you  will,  till  your  own  deep  stomachs  cry 
enough  !  or  some  voice  of  human  pi^  for  our  fiunine  bids  you  hold  !  Ye  are  as ' 
gods  that  can  create  soil ;  soil-creating  gods  there  is  no  withstanding.  .  .  . 

"Infiituated  mortals,  into  what  questions  are  you  driving  every  thinking  man 
in  England?"— T.  Carlyle. 


TO  A  COUNTRY  CLERGYMAN 

[From  the  Athenaum,  February  17,  1900,  introduced  as  an  instance  of  Ruskin's 
*' boundless  private  benefiM^ons."  It  seems  that  early  in  the  'seventies  a  country 
clergyman,  entirely  unknown  to  Ruskin,  had  written  "expostulating  with  him  for 
publishing  his  works  at  a  price  prohibitory  to  poor  country  clergy  like  himself. 
Mr.  Ruskin  replied  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  was  just  issuing  a  ^ill  more  expen- 
sive edition  of  The  Stones  of  Venice,  a  volume  of  wnich  he  would  gladly  send  his 

^  [See,  for  instance,  in  this  volume,  p.  229 ;  YoL  XXIX.  pp.  136,  189-190  317 ; 
and  see  the  General  Index.] 
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oorretpondent  It  did  not  oome^  and  the  panon  natoially  did  not  like  to  remind 
Mr.  Rutkin  of  his  promiBe.  At  len^i^h  one  Christines^  when  sixteen  jreera  had 
elapsed,  he  rentored  to  recall  to  Mr.  Rusldn^  as  delicately  as  he  oonld.  his  loof- 
foivotten  promise."  The  edition  of  the  Stones  ^^  still  more  expensive  than  the 
''Works"  series  was  that  of  1873.] 

Bbamtwood,  December  2S,  1886. 

My  dear  Sir» — My  Xmas  letters  are  more  than  I  can  ever  answer 
rightly,  but  the  delay  in  reply  to  yours  vexes  me,  almost  as  much  as  my 
sixteen  years'  forgetfulness.  But  you  should  have  reminded  me  before  now ! 
You  will,  I  hope,  receive  the  entire  new  edition  of  the  Stanei^  from  my 
publisher  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  with  every  good  wish  for  you  and  your 
ntmily,  believe  me  always. 

Your  fiaithful  servant, 

J.  RusKiv. 


PICTURES  FOR  THE  POOR 

(Trom  ''  Raskin  and  Girlhood :  some  Happy  Reminiscences,"  bv  Mrs.  L.  Allen 
Barker,  in  Scribnet^e  Mapassine,  November  1906,  p.  561.  Raskins  correspondent 
''  had  boldly  written  to  him  complaining  that  a  photograph  of  his  beloved  Carpaccio's 
St.  Ursula  had  been  received  with  the  scantiest  approbation  by  a  bedridden  old 
woman."] 

[1886?] 

Give  the  poor  whatever  pictures  you  find  they  like — of  nice  things,  not 
of  merely  pathetic  or  pompous  ones.  They're  apt  to  like  sick  children 
starving  in  bed,  beggars  at  street  doors.  Queen  Victoria  opening  Parlia- 
ment, etc.  Give  them  anything  that's  simple,  cheerful,  or  pious;  always, 
if  possible,  coloured — never  mind  how  badly.  Shall  I  send  you  some 
coloured  birds? 


UFE  ASSURANCE 

[From  a  pamphlet  entitled  L{fe  Asmrance  in  Literature,  by  A.  Arthur  Reade. 
Manchester:  A.  Ireland  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall,  1888.  16  pp.  Raskin's  letter  is  on 
page  12.] 

BiukNTWooD,  Qth  Jan,,  1887. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  never  examined  the  question  of  lAft  Assurance, 
nor  looked  at  the  statistics  of  it,  but  I  have  hitherto  considered  it,  if 
honestly  effected,  to  be  in  most  cases  right,  and  in  many,  wise.  It  is 
certainly  the  contrary  so  far  as  it  encourages  the  £urther  spending  of  any 
portion  ot  income  which  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  by. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

1  [The  edition  of  1886 :  see  Vol.  IX,  p.  liv.] 
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LEADERSHIP 

[From  the  PaU  Mail  CtazeUe  (under  the  heading  "Mr.  Raskin  on  Lord  Ran- 
dolph ")y  January  10,  1887.  Reprinted  in  ^fdrasil,  October  1890^  toL  ii.  p.  16,  and 
thence  in  BuskinkmOy  part  i.,  1800,  pp.  76-76  (No.  82).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Braictwood,  January  7  [1887]. 

Sir, — You  have  alreadj  given  more  space  to  your  kind  notice^  of  Pra- 
tenia  than  I  can  understand  your  sparing;  yet  I  trust  your  still  finding 
a  comer  in  which  I  may  correct  a  formality  about  which  I  am  sensitive^ 
as  to  the  position  of  the  partners  of  the  Xeres  house  (Xerei  I  believe 
I  should  have  spelled  the  word  all  through),  called  in  your  Wednesday's 
notice  ''Domecq,  Ruskin  &  Co."  There  was  no  Co.,  and  the  title  on  the 
Billiter  Street  plate  was  ''Ruskin,  Telford,  and  Domecq."  It  would  seem 
to  a  practical  person  that  it  should  have  been  Domecq — ^Telford — and 
Ruskin;  for  Mr.  Domecq  brought  the  land  into  the  business,  Mr.  Telford 
the  money,  and  my  father  only  his  good,  and  extremely  strong,  will.^ 

You,  Sir,  being,  as  I  have  only  begun  lately  to  get  well  into  my  head, 
a  Republican,  are  of  course  by  nature  incapable  of  conceiving  the  idea  of 
authority.  But,  I  assure  you,  my  father,  though  not  only  a  poor  man,  but 
''worth,"  in  the  City  sense,  much  less  than  nothing,  at  the  time  of  the 
firm's  incorporation,  was  yet — ^then  and  always — as  much  the  head  of  the 
firm  as  the  Caliph  Omar  was  Father  of  the  Faithful. 

Incidentally,  may  I  also  be  permitted  to  represent  to  you  that  in  your 
recent  articles  on  the  decomposition  of  the  gaseous  materials  of  the  British 
Parliament  you  do  not  appear  in  the  least  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  head  of  a  firm  and  the  leader  of  a  party.  And,  further,  that 
in  vour  comments  on  the  position  taken  up  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
with  respect  to  economies,^  you  do  not  appear  to  see  more  clearly  than 
other  members  of  the  wise  Press  Confraternity  that  the  war  expenditure 
of  all  nations  is  now  directed — not  to  their  good  or  safety,  but  much,  and 
even  infinitely — to  their  harm  and  peril,  in  paying  their  ironmongers  for 
the  manufacture  of  ironclads  and  stink-pots,  and  in  maintaining  the  younger 
members  of  their  governing  bodies  in  the  graceful,  amusing,  and  certainly 
— I  speak  as  an  artist—decorative  and  dramatic  profession  of  Arms. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


1  [See  PraterUa,  I  §§  24,  25.1 


[On  December  23,  1886,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  announced  in  the  Times 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  ground  of  the 
|!eAisal  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Salisbury,  to  concur  in  suggested  reductions 
in  the  Navtd  and  Military  Estimates.] 
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HOME  RULE 

[From  the  JPiaU  MaU  GazetU,  January  17,  1887.  Reprinted  in  JgdrtuU,  October 
1890,  voL  iL  p.  15,  and  thence  in  Ruikiniana,  -geat  i.,  1890,  pp.  74-75  (Na  81).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " PaU  MaU  GazetU" 

Brantwood,  Jan,  16  [1887]. 

Sir, — It  was  ever  so  uice  of  you  to  print  my  Tory  letter  last  week. 
Will  you  DOW  let  me  explain  more  seriously  how  much  of  it  is  really  on 
your  side;  though^  perhaps,  more  on  your  side  than  you  will  quite  like? 
For  I  am  with  Ireland  altogether  in  these  present  matters,  as  I  am  with 
Scotland,  with  India,  with  Afghanistan^  and  with  Natal.  I  should  like  to 
see  Home  Rule  (in  n^  sense  of  Ruling — not  yours)  everjrwhere.  I  should 
like  to  see  Ireland  under  a  King  of  Ireland;  Scotland  under  a  Douglas, 
tender  and  true ;  ^  India  under  a  Rajah  ;  and  England  under  her  Queen,^  and 
by  no  manner  of  means  under  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Bright.  Also  I  wish, 
when  you  are  writing  about  what  you  caU  the  British  G>nstitution,  that  you 
would  bring  the  great  article  of  Magna  Charta  oftener  into  the  British  free- 
man's head  that  ''Law  shall  not  be  sold."  But  chiefly  to-day  I  pray  you 
to  print  the  following  character  of  Grattan,  by  Sydney  Smith,  which  should 
be  of  some  use  in  showing  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  under  what 
conception  of  them  Ireland  should  "  expect "  every  man  to  do  his  duty.* 

I  am.  Sir,  your  &ithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

''  Great  men  hallow  a  whole  people,  and  lift  up  all  who  live  in  their  time.  What 
Irishman  does  not  feel  proud  that  he  has  lived  m  the  days  of  Grattan  ?  Who  has 
not  turned  to  him  for  comfort,  from  the  false  friends  and  open  enemies  of  Ireland? 
Who  did  not  remember  him  in  the  days  of  its  burnings,  wastines,  and  murders? 
No  government  ever  dismayed  him — the  world  could  not  bribe  him — ^he  thought 
only  of  Ireland  :  lived  for  no  other  object,  dedicated  to  her  his  beautiful  £uicy,  liis 
elegant  wit,  his  manly  courage,  and  all  the  splendours  of  his  astonbhing  eloqueneei 
He  was  so  bom,  so  gifted,  that  poetry,  forensic  skill,  elegant  literature,  and  all  the 
highest  attainments  of  human  genius  were  within  his  reach ;  but  he  thought  the 
noblest  occupation  of  a  man  was  to  make  other  men  happy  and  free ;  and  in  that 
straight  line  he  kept  for  fifty  vears,  without  one  side-look,  one  jrielding  thought, 
one  motive  in  his  heart  which  he  might  not  have  laid  open  to  the  view  of  God  or 
man." — From  an  article  by  Sydney  Smith  in  the  Edmburgh  Review  on  "Ireland."* 


ART  IN  MANCHESTER 

[From  the  Manchester  Guardian^  Februanr  11,  1887.  Reprinted  in  the  Ptdl  MaU 
Gazette  of  the  same  date.  Thence  reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  June  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  212, 
and  in  Ruskinianay  part  i.,  p.   80  (No.   22).    Mr.  Partington,  an  artist  associated 

^  [Compare  Praterita,  iii.  §  81.] 

'  [On  Uiis  subject,  sec  above,  p.  220.]  

'  [For  other  references  to  Nelson's  signal,  see  Vol.  XX.  p.  42,  and  VoL  XXVI. 
p.  182.] 

*  [See  vol.  i.  p.  397  of  Sydney  Smith's  Works  (1845).] 
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with  Mancheiter,  had  delivered  an  attack  on  the  system  of  art  educatiou  adopted 
by  South  Kensington,  and  parsued  also  by  the  Manchester  School  of  Art  Follow- 
ing np  a  spirited  controversy  on  the  subject,  a  student  in  the  Manchester  school 
obtained  the  opinions  of  various  notabilities,  and  among  them  the  following  letter 
from  Ruskin.] 

Brantwood,  February  2,  1887. 

Sir, — I  am  sixty-eight  this  month,  have  my  own  business  to  do  and 
books  to  read,  and  beg  to  decline  r^uling  the  8  by  8  equal  24  columns 
of  Manchester  '< opinions"  on  the  subject  of  art  teaching,  among  which 
you  honour  me  by  the  request  that  I  should  intercolumniate  mine. 

If  the  twenty-six  students  on  whose  behalf  you  sign  will  subscribe  each 
of  them  a  shilling  fee  for  ray  opinion,  let  them  buy  my  Laws  of  FSsoU 
and  lend  the  book  to  each  other,  and  do  what  it  bids,  till  they  begin  to 
understand  a  little  what  it  means. 

And  for  unfeed  reply  to  your  newspaper  editors,  here  is  my — not  opinion 
— but  very  sure  and  stem  knowledge. 

That  it  is  impossible  for  Manchester,  or  any  towns  the  least  like  Man- 
chester, to  have  schools  of  art  in  them  at  all. 

Art  cannot  be  taught  by  fouling  the  skies  over  their  heads  and  stealing 
their  drink  from  other  lands.^ 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

You  have,  of  course,  my  entirely  complacent  pemussion  to  publish  my 
reply  in  the  Guardian. 


THE  PROJECTED  AMBLESIDE  RAILWAY 

[FVom  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  March  2,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdraHl,  July 
1890,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  and  thence  in  Ruekiniana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  45  (No.  41).  The 
Railway  Scheme,  described  above  (p.  135),  had  been  revived,  and  uie  Bill  passed 
the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  PaU  Mall  Gazette  thereupon 
niffed  vigorous  opposition  (February  18^  and  collected  various  opinions  on  the 
subject.    The  Bill  was  ultimately  rejectea.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "PaU  Mall  Gazette" 

[March  1,  1887.] 

I  have  been  watching  with  deep  thankfulness  your  paragraph  about 
the  railway,  but  my  health  is  too  much  broken  to  allow  of  my  writing 
with  energy  on  subjects  which  excite  me  into  indignant  grief.  And  if  I 
wrote  at  all  it  would  be  on  war,  and  that  you  have  told  me  is  possible 

*  [On  the  fbrmer  point,  compare  the  letter  entitled  "On  Art  and  Smoke" 
(above,  p.  521);  and  on  the  Manchester  water-works  at  Thirlmere,  see  above, 
p.  d4a] 
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in  this  year  of  peace.^  Bat  you  are  at  liberty  to  quote  what  I  wrote 
about  a  similar  railway  scheme  ten  years  ago;^  although  I  fear  that  yon 
will  only  weaken  your  cause  with  the  present  public  by  reference  to  me. 

John  Ruskin. 

Bbantwood,  March  1,  1887.' 

My  dear  Sir, — I  do  not  write  now  farther  concerning  railroads  here  or 
elsewhere.  They  are  to  me  the  loathsomest  form  of  devilry  now  extant, 
animated  and  deliberate  earthquakes,  destructive  of  all  wise  sodal  habit 
or  possible  natural  beauty,  carriages  of  damned  souls  on  the  ridges  of 
their  own  graves. 

Ever  fiiithfuUy  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT 

[From  the  Lancaster  Observer,  March  25,  1887,  headed  ^'Railwav  Promoters. " 
In  its  issue  of  March  18,  the  Observer  had  a  leading  article  dealing  with  the 
proposed  Ambleside  railway,  and  so^^gesting,  with  reference  to  that  and  other 
projects  of  the  kind,  that  the  district  should  be  acquired  by  the  nation  as  a 
*'  National  Treasure,"  on  the  analogy  of  Yellowstone  Park  in  America.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Lancaster  Observer" 


Brantwood,  19th  March,  1887. 

Sir, — I  am  both  obliged  and  pleased  by  your  reference  to  me  in  your 
yesterday's  article  on  the  Ambleside  railway,  and  entirely  concur  with  you 
in  the  recommendation  that  the  whole  Lake  district  should  be  bought  by 
the  nation  for  itself;  but  with  reference  to  the  sentence  imputing  to  me 
''a  claim  to  carry  out  my  theories  at  other  people's  expense,"  may  I  be 
permitted  to  remind  (or  inform'^  the  public  that  I  have  given  J&14,000  to 
Oxford,  JS2000  to  Cambridge,  £7000  to  the  St  George's  Guild,  and  some 
£S000  or  £4000  to  different  schools  and  museums,  beginning  with  the 
one  I  founded  at  Sheffield ;  that  this  total  of  £25,000  has  been  given  out 
of  a  fortune  probably  reaching  not  the  25th  part  of  the  sum  possessed  by 
the  people  who  want  to  enrich  themselves  further  by  the  ruin  of  the  Lake 
district;  and  that  I  do  not  intend,  therefore,  one  £Eirthing  more  to  be  com- 
pelled out  of  my  pockets  by  the  various  tribes  of  louts  and  scoundrels  who 
are  promoting  either  the  Ambleside  Railway  Bill  or  any  other  brutality  of 
the  kind. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  Bulgarian  question,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tks 
Gazette,  was  at  this  time  threatening  war.  The  Boulangist  movement  in  Fianet 
was  also  considered  dangerous.] 

*  [The  passages  quoted  were  from  the  '^Protest  against  Railways  in  the  Laka 
District" :  see  above,  pp.  Id7-14a] 

*  [From  the  Birmingham  OaxetUy  March  3,  and  the  Times,  March  3^  1887.  Re- 
printed in  IgdrasU,  July  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  253,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  p.  46 
(No.  42),  where  the  date  in  the  Times  was  wrongly  given  as  *'  March  4."] 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  UNIVERSITIES 

[FVom  the  PM  Matt  Gazette,  March  15,  1887*  Reprinted  in  Igdratil,  Angast 
1890,  vol.  i.  pp.  802-303,  and  thence  in  Buekmiana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  56-67  (No.  64), 
where  the  date  was  wrongly  given  as  *'  1886."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  had  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  (reprinted  as  an  "Extra")  on  EngUeh  Literature  and 
How  to  Studp  it;  B.  report  (February  28)  of  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Morley  to 
University  Extension  students ;  and  the  results  of  a  **  Plebiscite "  on  an  English 
Academy  (Fehniary  24).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Brantwood,  March  14  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  watching  with  great  interest,  as  you  may 
suppose — though  not  feeling  it  my  business  to  intermeddle — all  you've 
been  saying  lately,  and  getting  said,  on  Academies  and  Universities — and 
Literature,  and  the  like  infinities  of  subject;  and  I  merely  write  to-day 
to  relieve  my  mind  a  little,  feeling  more  than  usually  lazy,  by  observing 
that  I  entirely  dissent  from  everything  you've  been  saying,  and  everything 
that  everybody  has  said,  particularly  your  Plebiscite,  and  that  the  Univer- 
sity's business  in  any  country  in  Europe  is  to  teach  its  youths  as  much 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  astronomy  as  they  can  quietly  learn  in  the 
time  they're  at  it — and  nothing  else;  that  if  they  don't  learn  their  own 
language  at  home,  they  can't  learn  it  at  a  university;  that  if  they  want 
to  learn  Chinese  they  should  go  to  China ;  and  if  they  want  to  learn  Dutch, 
to  Amsterdam :  and  after  they've  learned  all  they  want,  learn  wholesomely 
to  hold  their  tongues,  except  on  extreme  occasions,  in  all  languages  what- 
soever. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


"BOOKS  WHICH  HAVE  INFLUENCED  ME'^ 

[From  the  British  Weekly  Extras,  No.  L  (London:  27,  Paternoster  Row), 
pp.  43-45,  1887.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  November  1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  58-59,  and 
thence  in  Buskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  85-86  (Nos.  88  and  89).] 

(1) 

Brantwood,  l^h  May  [1887]. 

The  books  that  have  most  influenced  me  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
reader, — Horace,  Pindar,  and  Dante,  for  instance, — but  these  following  are 
good  for  everybody : — 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Manrnon  (the  Lady  first  for  me,  though 
not  for  Scott). 

Pope's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Byron,  all ;  but  most  Corsair,  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  the  Ttvo  Foscari. 

Coleridge  and  Keats,  in  my  youth. 
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Buras,  as  I  grew  older  and  wiser. 

Moli^re,  always. 

All  good  modem  French  comedies. 

All  fine  French  divinity  and  science.  I  never  read  English  sermons  or 
scientific  books,  and  only  Humboldt^  (translated)  of  German. 

Good  French  sensation  novels,  chiefly  Let  mysUres  de  Paris,  the  Comte 
de  Monte  Ckritto,  and  Gaboriau's  Monsieur  le  Coq  and  L' Argent  des  Antra. 


(2) 

Brantwood,  June  3. 

SiR> — Your  note  of  farther  question,  what  books  have  most  influenced 
my  style,  and  which  are  my  favourites,  has  lain  these  seven  days  in  mj 
desk,  becoming  less  answerable  the  more  I  thought  of  it.  Every  book 
that  I  like  influences  my  style,^  and  fifty  years  of  constant  reading  h&?e 
carried  me  through  more  pleasant  books  than  I  can  remember.  But  what 
I  suppose  to  be  best  in  my  own  manner  of  writing  has  been  learned 
chiefly  from  Byron  and  Scott. 

Of  favourite  books  I  have — none ;  every  book  on  my  library  shelves  is  a 
favourite  in  its  own  way  and  time.  Some  are  the  guides  of  Ufe,  others  its 
solaces,  others  its  food  and  strength ;  nor  can  I  say  whether  I  like  best  to 
be  taught  or  amused.  The  book  oftenest  in  my  hand  of  late  years  is 
certainly  Carlyle's  Frederick,  It  is  one  of  the  griefs  of  my  old  age  that  I 
know  ^Dott  by  heart;  but  still,  if  I  take  up  a  volume  of  him,  it  is  not 
laid  down  again  for  the  next  hour;  and  I  am  always  extremely  grateful 
to  any  friend  who  will  tell  me  of  a  cheerful  French  novel  or  pretty 
French  play. 

There  is  little  difference,  as  Car  as  I  can  see,  between  me  and  any 
other  well-trained  scholar,  in  the  liking  of  books  of  .high  caste  and  chee^ 
ful  tone.  But  I  imagine  few  people  suffer  as  I  do  from  any  chance 
entanglement  in  a  foolish  or  dismal  fiction. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  fiiithful  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


SCOTT  AND  SCOTSMEN 

[This  letter,  addressed  to  an  Edinburgh  student  (Mr.  A.  Stodart-W8lker)i  Is 
from  the  Times,  June  3,  1887.  Reprinted  m  IgdrasH,  November  1890,  voL  il  p.  62, 
and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  90  (No.  98).] 

Bbantwood,  WkU  Tuesday^  1887. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, — You  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  the  worst  nonsense 
ever  uttered  since  men  were  bom  on  earth.  ''Best  hundred  books"! 
Have  you  ever  read  yet  one  good  book  well?     For  a  Scotsman,  next  to 

>  [Compare  above,  p.  588.] 

'  [Ruskin  elsewhere  mentions  Hooker  and  Johnson  in  this  connexion:  see 
VoL  IV.  p.  334,  and  Prmterita,  i.  §  2,  iL  §  184.] 
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his  Bible,  there  if  bat  one  book — his  native  land;  but  one  language — his 
native  tongue — the  sweetest,  richest,  subtlest,  most  musical  of  all  the  living 
dialects  of  Europe.  Study  your  Bums,  Scott,  and  Carlyle.  Scott  in  his 
Scotch  novels  only,  and  of  those  only  the  cheerful  ones,  with  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  but  not  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  nor  the  Legend  of  Montrose 
nor  The  Pirate.  Here  is  a  right  list:  fVaoerleu,  Gwf  Mannering,  The  Anti- 
quarv,  Rob  Rov,  Old  M&riaUlp,  The  Monastery,  The  Abbot,  Redgmmtlet,  Heart 
of  Midlothian!^  Get  any  of  them  you  can  in  the  old  large-print  edition 
when  you  have  a  chance,  and  study  every  sentence  in  them.  They 
are  models  of  every  virtue  in  their  order  of  literature,  and  exhaustive  codes 
of  Christian  wisdom  and  ethics.  I  have  written  this  note  with  care.  I 
should  be  glad  that  you  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  any  paper  read  generally 
by  the  students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  remain  always 

Faithfully  yours, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE   •^PALL  MALL  GAZETTE" 

[From  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Jane  8,  1887.  Reprinted  in  Igdraail,  Novem- 
ber 1890,  vol.  ii  pp.  6^-67,  and  thence  (No.  104)  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1890, 
pp.  94-95.  The  letter  was  suggested  by  the  issue  of  the  Gazette  for  June  4,  which 
contaioed  (on  p.  3)  an  article  on  Eternal  Punishment  and  (on  p.  2)  a  criticism  of 
^The  Musical  Knights"  (Cosins,  Stainer,  Bridges,  Stanford,  and  Barnby).  The 
editor  in  a  pre&tory  note  observed :  ''There  is  a  sad  undemote  of  weariness  in  the 
postscript.  If  Mr.  Ruskin  were  not  somewhat  worn  with  affe,  he  would  laugh  at 
the  'cruel  and  wicked  form  of  libel'  which  is  only  the  mvariable  formula  by 
which  commonplace  people  have  accounted  for  all  human  phenomena,  from  St.  Paul 
to  Greneral  Gordon,  the  secret  springs  of  whose  action  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
swine-trough  of  vulgar  comfort  or  the  most  sweet  voices  of  the  applauding  mob."] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Pali  Mall  Gazette" 

Bbantwood,  June  Qth  [1887]. 

Sir, — Permit  me,  in  anxious  courtesy,  to  advise  you  that  the  function 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  neither  to  teach  theology  nor  criticise  art 

You  have  taken  an  honest  and  powerful  position  in  modem  politics — 
and  ethics;  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  traditions  of  eternal 
ponishment,  but  only  to  bring,  so  far  as  you  may,  immediate  malefactors 
to  immediate  punishment. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  great  interests  of  the  British  nation, 
whether  a  popular  music-master  be  knighted — or  left  in  his  simple  dignity 
of  troubadour;  but  it  is  of  infinite  importance  that  the  already  belted 
knights    of  England  should  speak    truth,  and  do  justice;    and  that   the 

^  [Compare  the  list  of  twelve  in  Fiction,  Fair  and  Foul,  above,  p.  292.  The 
present  list  omits  three  there  included — namely,  Fortunes  qf  Nigel  (where  the  scene 
18  English),  Q^entin  Durward  (where  it  is  French),  and  Woodstock^ 
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ancient  \orda  of  England  should  hold  their  power  in  England^  and  of 
Ireland  in  Ireland,  ani  of  Scotland  in  Scotland, — and  not  gamUe  and  laoe 
their  estates  away — nor  live  in  Londcm  clabhonses  at  the  cost  of  their 
poor  tenants. 

These  things  you  have  to  teach.  Sir,  and  to  plead  for ;  and  permit  me 
further  to  tell  yon  as  your  constant,  bat  often  grieved  reader,  that  as  yos 
make  your  columns  in  part  useless  with  irrelevant  religioas  debate  and  art 
gossip^  so  you  make  them  too  oden  horrible  with  records  of  crime  whidi 
should  be  given  only  in  the  Police  Net9i. 

Use  your  now  splendidly  organised  body  of  correspondents  to  find  o«t 
what  is  well  done  by  good  and  wise  men,  under  the  advancing  conditioiii 
of  our  civilisation — expose,  once  for  all,  the  fidlacies  of  dishonest  or  ignorsat 
politicians — and  name  them  no  more^ — (how  much  type  have  you  spent, 
do  you  suppose,  in  printing  the  names  of  members  of  the  present  scrttdi 
Parliament,^  who  know  no  more  of  policy  than  their  parish  beadle?) 

Press  home  whatever  wise  and  gentle  and  practical  truth  you  find 
spoken,  whether  in  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  by  men  who  are  seddng  for 
truth  and  for  peace. 

And  believe  me  always  your  faithfol  and  grateful  servant, 

John  Rusun. 

I  have  not  written  this  letter  with  my  usual  care,  for  I  am  i^  pre- 
sent tired  and  sad;  but  yon  will  enough  gather  my  meaning  in  it;  sad 
may  I  pray  of  your  kindness,  in  any  notice  you  grant  the  continuation  of 
Prigteriia,'^  to  contradict  the  partly  idle,  putly  malicious  rumoors  whieh 
I  find  have  got  into  other  joumalsi  respecting  my  state  of  health  thii 
sfHring.  Whenever  I  write  a  word  that  my  mencte  don't  like^  thcj  saj 
I  am  crasy;  and  never  consider  what  a  cruel  and  wicked  form  of  Hbel 
they  thus  provoke  against  the  work  of  an  old  age  in  all  its  oonvietioas 
antagonistic  to  the  changes  of  the  times,  and  in  all  its  comfort  ayfttrnti 
by  them. 

Commenting  on  this  letter,  Rusldn  wrote  to  a  correspondent : ' — 

''lU  (that  is,  the  IhiU  MaU  Gass^eM)  bosinasB  is  not  to  critieise  art;  bat  tiie 
8p9Ctatm^9^  Atkenaum^tf  Timet^^  and  myriads  of  minor  sasettes  which  have  critkaan 
for  a  spedalty,  or  a  part  of  their  general  scope  of  worL  No  fonction  can  poenhly 
be  to-oay  more  honourable  or  needfol  than  that  of  a  eandid  and  earnest  art- 
critic,  whether  of  music  or  painting.  Of  the  *so-eslled'  art-critics,  surely  yoo  need 
not  ask  for  my  opinion  1  But  I  am  not  bitter  against  them :  they  cndy  eeht 
public  conversation,  and  I  would  rather  that  conversation  tamed  on  art  thas 
politics." 

^  [The  Oaxette  had  during  the  General  Election  (^  the  previous  year  (islf 
1886)  puUidhed  biographies,  ete.,  concerning  the  members  of  the  New  FulioKiit; 
reissued  as  an  ''Extra.^'] 

*  [The  Parts  (which  were  successively  noticed  in  the  FaU  MaU  QosaetU)  had  bees 
suspended  after  March  1887,  and  were  resumed  with  P^irt  23  on  June  9  (notioed  in 
the  QaxeUe  of  Jane  16).] 

'  [From  the  i\itfifatf(?<ue<fo,  June  24, 1887.  The  correspondeiit  was  Mr.  M.  & 
Bpielmann,  at  that  time  art-critic  of  the  OajgetUJ] 
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CHARLES  KINGSLEY 

[From  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette,  June  24,  1887.  The  lettet  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  W.  L.  T.  Brown,  of  the  Homerton  Grove  Young  Men's  Institute,  who  wrote 
to  Ruskin  that  his  books  and  Kingsley's  were  the  most  effective  with  tiie  members 
of  the  Institute.] 

Brantwood  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir, — That  two  such  opposite  authors  should  take  hold  of 
the  same  minds  is  entirely  probable  if  the  opposites  are  both  a  part  of 
the  world  and  its  skj.  Kingsley  liked  east  wind ;  ^  I  like  west.  Kingsley 
stepped  westward — Yankee  way.  I  step  eastward,  thinking  the  old  star 
stands  where  it  used  to.  There  was  much  in  Kingsley  tliat  was  delight^ 
ful  to  raw  thinkers,  and  men  generally  remain  raw  in  this  climate.  He 
was  always  extremely  civil  to  me,  and  to  Carlyle,  but  failed  in  the  most 
cowardly  way  when  we  had  the  Eyre  battle  to  fight'  He  was  a  flawed — 
partly  rotten,  partly  distorted — person,  but  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
numbers  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  me,  because  I  speak  of 
things  they  never  saw  or  never  attended  to.  I  extremely  dislike  Kingsley 's 
tragedy  myself  but  if  other  people  like  hearing  of  girls  being  devoured  or 
torn  to  jrfeces,  that  is  their  affair.*  ^^^^  feithfuUy  yours, 

J.  Ruskin. 

AT  WHAT  AGE  A  MAN  SHOULD  MARRY 

[From  the  Young  Man,  August  1887,  voL  i.  No.  8,  p.  85.  The  letter  was 
sent,  as  explained  on  p.  ^,  in  response  to  the  editor's  question,  ''At  what  age 
should  a  young  man  marry?"] 

[1887.] 

No  man  should  marry  till  he  has  made  himself  worthy  of  a  good  wife, 
and  able  to  maintain  her  and  his  children  in  comfort  And  he  should 
choose  her  as  he  would  choose  his  destiny:  with  range  of  choice  from 
Earth  to  Heaven. 

No  man  should  marry  under  four-«nd-twenty ;  no  girl  under  eighteen.^ 

^  nPor  another  refiBrenceto  Kingsley's  Ode  to  the  North-East  Wind  see  VoL  XVII. 
p.  607.  Anotiber  poem  of  Kinpley's  ("The  Invitation  to  Tom  Hughes")  contained, 
it  will  be  remembered,  the  following  playfid  lines : — 

"Leave  to  mournful  Ruskin 

Popish  Apennines, 
Dirty  Stones  of  Venice 

And  his  Gas-lamps  Seven — 
We've  the  stones  of  Snowdon 

And  the  lamps  of  heaven.** 

For  another  reference  to  KingsleVs  Weettoard  Ho!  aee  Vol.  XIV.  p.  346.] 

*  [On  this  subject^  see  Vol.  aVIII.  pp.  zliv.-xlvi.,  where  it  is  stated  that  Kingsley 
was  on  Governor  Eyre's  side.  This  is  true^  for  Kingsley  in  1866  had  attended  aMn- 
quet  given  to  him  at  Southampton^  and  was  violently  abused  in  the  press  on  that 
account  (see  Charles  Kingsley:  His  Letters  and  Memories  qf  his  Life,  edited  by  his  Wife, 
1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  195).  Afterwards,  however,  Carlyle  reported  Kingsley  as  '^  hanging 
hack  afraid  "  (Froude's  Carlyle^s  I^fe  in  London,  1886,  vol.  ii.  p.  329).  Ruskin  never  for- 
ffave  Kingsley  for  this ;  and,  referring  one  day  to  the  subject  in  conversation  with  Mr. 
Wedderbum^  he  added^  *'l  never  thought  much  of  muscular  Christianity  after  that"] 
»  [See  above,  p.  686.]  *  [See  Time  and  Tide,  %  126  (Vol.  XVIL  p.  421).] 
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CHEAP  BOOKS 

[Prom  TU-BUs,  December  5,  1891,  No.  529,  p.  159.] 

Brantwood  [1887]. 

My  dear  Sir> — If  I  thought  it  good  for  you  to  have  my  books  chetpi 
you  should  have  them  cheap  or  for  nothing,  but  please  remember  the 
pro6ts  told  you  ^  are  made  by  a  man  of  sixty-eight  after  a  hard  life's  work 
— just  as  he  is  d3ring.  How  many  people  do  you  suppose  there  are,  making 
ten  times  that  profit  on  other  people's  work,  to  whose  gain  nobody  objects, 
and  who  are  never  asked  to  waive  their  profits  to  oblige  anybody  ? 

That  my  books  are  not  in  your  libraries  is  the  fault  of  your  genenl 
teachers,  and  of  those  very  swindlers  who  want  to  bring  you  up  in  their 
swindling  trades. 

And  it  is  your  own  fiiult  also,  because  yon  ask  for  eheap  sensation 
and  gratis  good-for-nothing  books,  instead  of  working  to  have  what  is  best 
at  its  £air  price,  which  it  is  perfectly  in  your  power  to  do  if  you  will. 

Faithftdly  yours, 

John  Ruskih. 

I  return  you  your  letter,  because  if  you  like  to  send  it  with  a  copy  of 
my  answer  to  any  daily  paper  it  might  save  others  the  trouble  of  writing 
to  me. 


OLD  FOLKESTONE 

[From  the  Folkestone  Express  Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  Jolv  1890,  voL  i.  o.  256, 
and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  i.,  1^0,  p.  47  (No.  46).  Raskin  having  Dought 
some  drawings  of  Old  Folkestone,  a  correspondent  suggested  his  giving  them  to 
the  local  museum.  See  further  on  this  subject,  the  Conversation  reported  beloir, 
p.  872.] 

To  the  EdUor  of  the  » Folkeetone  Express*' 

FoLKBBTONE,  dOth  September y  1887. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  28th,  headed  "  A  Peep  at  Old  Folkestone,"  to  which  I  can  only  reply 
that  as  New  Folkestone  has  sold  all  that  was  left  of  Old  Folkestone 
to  the  service  of  Old  Nick,  in  the  multiform  personality  of  the  Sooth- 
Eastem  Railway  Company,  charses  me  through  tne  said  company  a  pennj 
every  time  I  want  to  look  at  the  sea  from  the  old  pier,  and  allows  itidf 
to  be  blinded  for  a  league  along  the  beach  by  smoke  more  black  thin 
thunderclouds,  I  am  not  in  the  least  minded  to  present  New  Folkestone 
with  any  peeps  and  memories  of  the  shore  it  has  destroyed  or  the  harbour 
it   has  filled  and  polluted,  and  the  happy  and  simple   hunuui  life  it  has 

^  [Presumably  a  reference  to  the  'interview"  with  Mr.  George  Allen,  in  the 
PaU  kali  Gazette  of  March  28,  1887,  iu  which  it  was  stated  that  Ruskin's  proiti 
from  his  books  in  1886  was  £4000.] 
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rendered  for  ever  ip  the  dear  old  town  impossible*  The  drawings  were 
boaght  for  better  illustrations  of  Turner's  work  and  my  own  on  the  har- 
bours of  England ;  and  will^  I  hope,  therefore,  be  put  to  wider  service  than 
tbej  were  likely  to  find  in  Folkestone  Museum. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


MODERN  SELFISHNESS 

[From  the  Magdakn  Magazine:  a  Journal  of  Magdalen  College  School  (Oxford), 
New  Series,  No.  6»  November  1887,  p.  57.  Reprinted  in  Igdratil^  September  1890, 
vol.  L  p.  350,  and  thence  in  BuMrwma,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  68  (No.  73}.] 

[1887.] 
There  is  no  remedy  against  this  age  of  eonquering  selfishness,  until  it 
and  all  the  thoughts  of  this  generation  are  swept  away — as  all  sin  and 
folly  must  be — in  our  ultimate  ruin.     Live  strongly  and  kindly;  thinking 
of  the  eause  of  the  poor  always — all  victory  is  in  theirs. 


AN  EARTHQUAKE  AT  FLORENCE 

[From  the  2ime«,  November  21,  1887.  Reprinted  in  Igdrasii.  December  189<^ 
voL  iL  p.  104,  and  thence  in  Riukiniana,  put  L,  1890,  p.  117  (No.  140).  The 
extract  sent  by  Raskin  was  doubtless  from  a  letter  by  Miss  Francesca  Alexander. 
Further  correspondence  on  the  subject  appeared  in  the  Times  of  November  22,  23, 
and  29;  on  the  latter  day  fiill  accounts  appeared  from  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  and 
^An  Old  Resident^  Beyond  the  £dl  of  a  chimney  in  tiie  Via  Bardi,  no  harm 
was  done.  The  shocks  occurred  between  6.20  and  8.48  A.M.,  and  were  aooompenied 
by  a  vivid  Aurocm  Borealis.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Times" 

Sandoatb,  Nov.  18  [1887li 

Sir, — ^You  may  possibly  be  glad  ^or  grieved),  with  some  of  your  old- 
world  readers,  to  have  the  following  snort  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
this  morning  from  Florence.  I  could  not  copy  it  for  you  till  this  evening, 
as  it  broaght  more  immediate  business  with  it  You  may  depend  on  its 
accuracy,  both  in  what  it  says  and  does  not  say : — 

''Di  14  Nowmbre,  1887, 

^^We  had  an  earthquake  this  morning,  which  frightened  everybody,  and  my 
door  shook  so  that  I  thought  somebodv  was  trying  to  break  in,  and  then  there 
was  a  terrible  noise,  but  I  believe  no  harm  done.  The  bells  rang  of  themselves 
at  the  Carmine,  and  some  say  that  one  or  two  chimneys  fell,  but  nobody  seems 
to  know." 

The  not  sayinff  what  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was,  nor  what  the  ter- 
rible noise  was  l&e,  nor  whether  it  seemed  in  earth  or  sky,  nor  whether 
any  mortal  had  looked  whether  there  was  a  crack  in  the  Dome,  or  a 
aewly  twisted  shaft  in  Giotto's  Tower,  or  a  shifted   corner-stone  in  the 

XXXIV.  2  a 
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Strosxi  Palace^  leaves  us,  at  the  moment  the  letter  was  written,  with  i 
thiQff  yet  to  be  anxious  about— doubtless,  long  before  you  print  this,  8op> 
plied  by  more  sdentifie  correspondents ;  bat  I  will  answer,  on  the  word  of 
this  one,  for  thus  much. 

I  un^  Sir,  your  fiuthfol  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 

THE   TRAFALGAR  SQUARE   RIOTS 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette.  December  9,  1887.  Reprinted  in  IgdraeO,  October 
1890,  voL  ii.  pp.  16-17,  and  thence  in  Buekinianay  part  i.,  1890,  n.  76  (No.  83). 
Raskin  was  staying  at  this  time  at  Morie/s  Hotel  in  Traftlgar  S<iiiare.  There 
had  been  a  series  of  noisy  meetings  of  the  anemployed  and  others  in  the  Square, 
and  on  November  8  Sir  Charlee  Warren,  Conmiissioner  of  Police,  had  forbiddm  them. 
On  Sunday,  Norember  13,  the  Square  was  occupied  by  the  Guards,  and  an  attempted 
meeting  was  dispersed.  Protests  continued  to  be  made,  and  Mr.  John  Bum% 
among  others,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  imprisoned.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''Pall  MaU  Gazette" 

Trafaloab  Squarb,  Dee.  7,  1887. 

Sir, — I  have  not  been  able  to  read  the  papers  lately,  but  coming  ap 
on  some  business  of  my  own  find  this  old  Square,  and  the  new  triangles 
and  crescents  of  London,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  panic  extremely 
curious  to  me.  There  are  surely  honest  people  enough  in  Rngland  to  ke^ 
the  average  of  rogues  in  quiet;  and  tnat  they  don't  know  how  ia  die 
fault,  not  of  the  speakers  in  Tra&lgar  Square,  but  of  the  chatterers  and 
babblers  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

As  for  right,  any  British  dtisen  has  a  right  to  stand  on  the  par^>et  €i 
the  terrace — ^if  he  can — and  talk  to  any  one  who  will  listen  to  him,  bat 
he  has  no  right  whatever  to  use  his  paternal  wealth  to  buy  himself  leave 
to  talk  nonsense  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  shopkeepers  have  no  business  to  ask  the  police  to  help  them  to 
swindle  the  public  with  cheap  things  or  tempt  them  with  showy  ones. 
Let  them  shut  their  shops  up — not  on  Sunday  merely,  to  please  God,  bot 
all  the  other  days  of  the  week,  to  give  their  shopbojrs  anid  giria  a  good 
long  Christmas  holiday ;  and  if  the  bojrs  imd  giru  Uke  to  talk  to  each 
other  from  the  backs  of  the  lions  or  the  pillars  of  the  lamp-posts,  don't 
let  the  Life  Guards  interfere,  nor  the  police  listen  to  what  they  are  saying. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  £uthful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIM. 

CHARLES  DICKENS 

[From  the  Daily  Telegraph,  January  6,  1888.    Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  November 
'1890,  vol.    ii.   pp.   60-61,   and   thence  in  Ruekiniana,   part  L,  1890,  pp.    8&-89 
(No.  91).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " DaiUf  Td^raph*' 

Sandoatb,  Jan.  4  [1888)^ 

Sir, — May  I  ask  yon  to  correct  a  &lse  impression  which  any  of  yonr 
readers,  who  still  care  to  know  my  opinions,  would  receive  from  the  referenee 
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to  Dickens  in  your  kind  notice  of  my  letters  to  Miss  Beever^  in  your 
article  in  the  ''Book  Market"  of  December  30 ?i  I  have  not  the  letters 
here,  and  forget  what  I  said  about  my  Pickwick's  not  amusing  me  when 
I  was  ill;  but  it  alwajrs  does^  to  this  hour,  when  I  am  well;  though 
I  have  known  it  by  heart,  pretty  nearly  all,  since  it  came  out:  and  I 
love  Dickens  with  every  bit  of  my  heart,  and  sympathise  in  everything 
he  thought  or  tried  to  do,  except  in  his  effort  to  make  more  money  by 
readings,  which  killed  him.' 

And  would  you  also  let  me  ask  your  North  Shields  correspondent  what 
is  wrong  in  the  scientists'  theory  of  waves  ?  *  I  have  found  £sult  with  some 
scientific  notions  about  them  myself;^  but  I  see  nothing  in  your  corre- 
spondent's statement  of  the  alternations  between  rough  and  smooth  at 
variance  with  any  principle  hitherto  stated  about  waves  by  men  either 
of  theoretical  power  or  artistic  knowledge.  And,  with  what  watching  of 
waves  I  have  had  time  for  myself-Huid  it  is  not  a  little* — I  have  never 
been  able  to  count  the  big  waves  into  three  or  four,  any  more  than 
Boms  could  the  horns  of  the  mooa' 

I  am.  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

J.    RUSKIN. 


CEASING  TO  BE  ENGLISH 

[From  the  Dailif  Telegraph,  January  17,  188a    Reprinted  in  IgdnuU,  October 
1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11-12,  and  thence  in  Buekiniana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  71  (No.  74>] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Daify  Telegraph" 

Sandoatb,  Jan.  {^h  [1888]. 

Sir, — You  are  writing  at  present  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  most 
candid  articles  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  English  journal;  but  is  it  really 

^  [A  Teview  of  Hartus  Inclunu.  The  reviewer  said :  ^'  In  December  1887>  labour- 
ing under  an  attack  of  cold  and  catarrh,  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  comfort  himseR  tried  to 
rsad  Pie^wickf  but  characterised  it  in  a  way  which  will  astonish  admirers  of  Dickens." 
For  the  actual  letter,  see,  in  a  later  volume,  the  letter  of  December  16,  1877 
(Horhu  Inchmtif  ed.  1,  p.  49) :  "  I  seem  entirely  devoid  of  all  moral  sentiments.  I 
have  arrived  at  this  state  of  things,  first  by  catching  cold,  and  since  by  trying  to 
'amuse  myself' ;  for  three  days  I  tried  to  read  Pickwick,  but  found  that  vulgar,  and, 
besides,  I  know  it  all  by  heart"] 

*  [See  above,  p.  517.  For  Rnsldn's  admiration  of  Dickens,  tempered,  however, 
by  much  criticism,  see  the  General  Index.  It  may  be  mentioned  tnat  at  a  recent 
sale  at  Christie's  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Stones  qf  Venice  was  sold 
(££^),  bearing  the  inscription,  '^  Charles  Dickens,  Esq.,  with  the  author's  grateful 
regards.  "3 

'  [In  the  same  issue  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  ^'A  North  Shields  correspondent 
writes :  '  Tlie  scientists'  idea  of  a  wave  is  purely  theoretical ' " — a  description  of  the 
alternation  of  '^roup^h"  and  ^^ smooth''  waves  follows.] 

^  rrhis  is  a  subject  which  Ruskin  had  intended  to  pursue,  but  which  he  aban- 
doned:  see  Vol  m.  p  878,  and  Vol.  VI^  p  7.] 

*  [See  PraterUa,  I  §  86.] 

*  [For  the  lines  from  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook  here  referred  to,  see  Vol*  IIL 
p.  662.'] 
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in  earnest  that  yoa  defend  the  form  of  ''Pax  Romana"  now  kept  in  the 
streets  of  London,  against  the  magistrate's  (Mr.  Bridge's)  question,  "Are 
we  ceasing  to  be  English ?"i  We  are  not  ceasing,  because  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  at  the  least,  we  have  ceased  to  be  English.  Swindling  was 
not  formerly  the  method  of  English  trade,  nor  advertising  its  necessity. 
Luxury  was  not  anciently  the  glory  of  English  life,  nor  darkness  and  filth 
its  inevitable  conditions.  Once  we  imported  from  America  neither  meat 
nor  manners ;  from  France  neither  art  nor  religion.  Our  British  Navy  did 
not  use  to  fight  with  torpedoes  under  water,  nor  our  British  Army  with 
rifles  from  behind  a  hedge.  And  to  keep  to  the  case  before  the  magia- 
trate — neither  Roman  nor  En^ish  peace  consists  in  allowing  our  poBoe 
to  be  shot  by  burglars  or  forgers  (unless  perchance  the  revolver  miss 
fire) ;  but  primarily  in  forbidding  the  sale  of  revolvers  to  any  private  person 
whatsoever. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  £dthful  servant, 

J.  Rusxm« 


NOVELS  AND  THEIR  ENDINGS 

[From  the  DaUy  Telegraphy  January  17^  1888.  Reprinted  in  Igdraeil,  Novem- 
ber 1890,  vol.  ii.  pp.  61-62,  and  thence  in  Ruekimana,  part  L,  1890,  pp.  89-90 
(No.  92).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  " Dmlg  Telegraph" 

Sanpgate,  Jan,  15,  1888. 

Sir, — In  the  notice  with  which  you  honoured  my  short  letter  last 
week,  you  justly  said  that  I  had  left  the  idea  of  English  character,  to 
which  I  appealed,  without  definition;  while  the  tenor  of  your  article 
implied  that  the  manliness  which  was  our  birthright  consisted  chiefly  in 
love  of  athletic  exercise,  and  the  courage  which  of  late  has,  perhaps, 
taken  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  scorn  of  life.  My  own  first  idea  of 
British  manhood  would  be  trustworthiness  of  word  and  work ;  the  second, 
independence  of  other  people's  opinions,  in  not  living  for  display,  but  fiir 
comfort — as,  for  instance,  Sydney  Smith  at  Foston;^  the  third,  respect  for 
old  rather  than  flexibility  by  new  fashions;  the  last,  and  the  chief,  such 
honour  for  women  as  would  prevent  their  being  driven  from  home  to  get 
their  living  how  they  could,  or  provoked  to  insbt  upon  rights  of  wfaicb 
that  home  had  bereaved  them. 

^  [The  article  (January  9)  was  written  on  a  case  in  which  Delective-Inmetar 
Lansdowne  was  arrestioff  a  man  charged  with  forgery,  who  drew  out  a  six-ebambcmd 
revolver,  exclaiming,  '*Let  me  go  or  you  are  a  doomed  man."  '^Hie  oflBieer  did  not 
let  go,  there  was  a  click,  bat  one  of  the  chambers  was  providentially  unloaded  ani 
the  trigger  had  descended  on  this."  A  struggle  ensued,  and  a  crowd  asaembled,  bot 
the  people  on  catching  siffht  of  the  revolver  immediately  ran  awa^.  Mr.  B^ridlge, 
the  police  magistrate,  on  hearing  the  evidence  to  this  enisct.  exolauned,  ''  Are  wa 
ceasing  to  be  English?"  The  Telegraph  in  a  leading  article  around  the  subject 
made  excuses  for  the  crowd,  sayinf,  inUr  oRa^  ^'Wherever  England  holds  luk, 
there  the  'Pax  Romana'  is  establiuied;  there  is  no  need  for  a  man  to  be  con- 
stantly thinking  how  to  repel  attacks,"  etc.,  etc.] 

*  [For  the  reference  here,  see  Vol.  Vn.  p.  357.] 
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I  will  not  trespass  on  your  indulgence  by  any  attempt  to  expand  these 
now  discarded  conceptions  of  our  insular  strength  or  felicity;  but  with 
respect  to  the  subject  of  my  previous  letter — the  way  we  lost  Dickens^  by 
the  overstrain  of  modem  conditions  of  popularity^ — may  I  be  allowed  to 
express  one  of  the  increasing  discomforts  of  my  old  age,  in  never  being 
allowed  by  novelists  to  stay  long  enough  with  people  I  like,  after  I  once 
get  acquainted  with  them.^  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  tales  of 
interesting  persons  should  not  end  with  their  marriage;  and  that,  for  the 
general  good  of  society,  the  varied  energies  and  expanding  peace  of  wedded 
life  would  be  better  subjects  of  interest  than  the  narrow  aims,  vain  dis- 
tresses, or  passing  joys  of  youth. 

I  felt  this  acutely  the  other  day,  when  the  author*  to  whom  we  owe 
the  most  finished  and  faithful  rendering  ever  yet  given  of  the  character 
of  the  British  soldier,  answered  my  quite  tearful  supplication  to  her,  that 
Mignon  and  Lucy  might  not  vanish  in  an  instant  into  the  regions  of 
Preeterita  and  leave  me  desolate^  by  saying  that  she  was  herself  as  sorry 
to  part  with  Mignon  as  I  could  be,  but  that  the  public  of  to-day  would 
never  permit  insistence  on  one  conception  beyond  the  conventionally  estab- 
lished limits.  To  which  distrust  I  would  answer — and  ask  you,  as  the 
interpreter  of  widest  public  opinion,  to  confirm  me  in  answering — that 
for  readers  even  of  our  own  impatient  time,  the  most  beautiful  surprises 
of  novelty  and  the  highest  praises  of  inventicm  are  in  the  recognijied  and 
natoral  growth  of  one  living  creation;  and  neither  in  shifting  the  scenes 
of  fiite  as  if  they  were  lantern  slides,  nor  in  tearing  down  the  trellises  of 
our  aflections  that  we  nuiy  train  the  branches  elsewhere. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  faithful  servant, 

John  Ruskih, 


RUSKIN  AND  HIS  TRANSLATORS 

[From  the  Daiiv  Telegraph  and  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  February  9,  188a  Reprinted 
in  Igdraml,  November  1800^  vol.  iL  pp.  65-66,  and  thence  in  Rmkiniana,  part  i., 
1890,  p.  93  (No.  101).  The  letter  was  addressed  to  £.  Homer,  who  desired 
permission  to  render  Seeame  and  LiHee  into  German.  The  work  was  ultimately 
carried  out  by  another  translator  in  1900:  see  VoL  XVIIl.  p.  15.] 

Sanooate,  25th  Jan.,  1888. 

Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  refer  all  requests  to  translate  my  books  to  my 
publisher,  as  I   do  not  know  what  arrangements  may  already  have  been 

^  [See  above,  p.  517.] 

'  One  of  the  reasons  of  Ruskin's  dislike  of  George  Eliof  s  novels  was  that  they 
''end  so  wretchedly":  see  Vol.  XXVII.  p.  538.] 

'  [Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  who,  under  the  nam  de  plume  of  ''John  Strange 
Winter,"  has  written  Bootleg  Baby,  Mignon^s  Secret,  and  other  popular  tales.  In 
one  of  these,  Mignan'a  Children,  she  has  expressly  complied  with  Raskin's  requ^t, 
and  given  some  account  of  her  heroine's  married  life :  for  her  correspondence  with 
Ruslan,  see  Vol.  XXXVII.] 
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witk  fcwi  I  an  wBjttMM,  howt!wtTg  cutiic^  oppond  to  trindttiopt. 
There  are  good  books  caovgh  lor  ercry  notiott  in  its  own  ki^;iuige;  if 
H  wnti  to  itadj  tht  writeis  of  other  races— H  shonld  be  in  their  ovn 

£vcr  laitnniUy  joms, 

J.  RotmnO 

WELSH  SCENERY 

[From  Dariiiifftoo's  ''Handbooks  to  Noctii  Walas"  (The  Vmle  9f  UntOoh 
p.  is.).  Bcpfiated  in  Igdwmmi,  Jalj  1880,  ¥aL  i  f.  254,  and  thenea  m  Btukiriata, 
vart  L,  1880,  f.  46  (Now  46).  At  aaothar  tana  ''Mr.  Tney  Tamerdli  netifti 
from  Mr.  John  Rmkin  a  letter  exaraming  sTspathj  with  tke  former^  'good  wwk 
at  Uandadno.'  Mr.  Raddn  i^s  it  paina  him  deephr  to  find  the  moot  bmotifiil 
plaeei  Jooacritad  wantonlf  bj  the  hand  of  smn,  and  ha  feds  timt  the  thaaks  of 
all  trae  Uyvars  of  natara  are  daa  to  Mr.  TarnaraDFs  sacoooalal  attampt  la  ffc- 
aerre  tha  bontj  of  tiM  Great  OnM^  Head*  (iW  Jfaff  GcaiOt^  Ocioter  19, 
1880X  Radon's  int  Tiait  to  UangoDan  wm  in  1831 :  sea  VoL  XL  p.  316  a.  For 
ktar  rkita,  sea  VoL  XVIL  ^  zzxriiL  a.  (1861);  VoL  XXVU.  pi  094  a876);  and 
VoL  XXXllL  p.  zlriiL  0883).] 

Sjjcdoatk,  27  Febnutry,  1888. 

Mt  dear  Sib,— The  whole  vaUej,  when  1  cmce  got  np  past  the  "  Wofki" 
— (whaterer  the  aocnned  bvsiiiesB  of  them)— on  the  north  lulkkfe,  seciMd 
to  flw  entirely  loreiy  in  its  gentle  wildnesa,  and  stmdt  me  nune  beasne 
onr  Westmorland  ones  are  mere  deDs  between  disoideiiy  hnmps  of  foek; 
but  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  is  a  tree  rmUkj  between  ranges  of  giaodlj 
formed  hiDs ; — pecnliar  above  Valle  Crneis  in  the  golden  moaaie  of  gone 
on  their  eraersJd  tnrf—- where  we  hare  nothing  bat  heath  and  fing.  Tht 
Dee  itself  is  a  qoite  perfect  monntain  stream,  and  the  village  ^  Lhn- 
goUen,  when  I  first  knew  it — ^fifty  years  ago — one  of  the  most  beaotifiil 
and  delightibl  in  Wales,  or  anywhere  else. 

Ever  fiuthfoUy  yoors, 

John  Rusuk. 

l^HE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTT 

rrhe  IbDowing  note  on  Scott]  was  quoted  on  page  20  of  Tfte  Vote  0f  LUmftBm, 
haring  been  written  in  reply  to  an  inqairy  wbether  the  scenery  of  7%e  BtinUid 
coald  be  localised.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  iWf  Jfa0  Gaxttte^  April  11^  1888;  in 
IgdraHl  (as  aboveX  p*  226  ;  and  BuMmana,  p.  47  (No.  46).]  j 

[Febrmary,  188a] 

Toaching  the  soeneiy  of  Tke  Belroihed,  it  is  to  be  observed  gener- 
ally that  in  his  later  work  Scott  is  extremely  careless  of  locality.  In 
Peveril  of  the  Peak  there  is  no  syllable  of  the  Peak  Cavern;  in  Ame  oj 

1  [Some  years  later  (1896)  the  conunittee  of  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddftd 
applied  to  Ruskin  for  permission  to  include  in  the  programme  of  comnelitioD 
translations  of  jportions  of  his  poems  into  the  Welsh  laugnage.  Mr.  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  writing  in  reply  from  Brantwood,  said:  "With  r^ard  to  the  pwipossd 
prise,  Mr.  Raskin  acknowledges  with  thimks  the  compliment  impHed  ;  bat  ho  hs* 
always  felt  extremely  indisposed  towards  translations  mm  his  works,  and  it  wooU 
perhajDS  be  hardly  iSur  to  persons  to  whom  he  has  refused  permission  to  tnmslste 
into  French  and  German,  if  he  were  now  to  sanction  translations  into  IVehk.'^ 
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Gderslan  no  attempt  at  description  of  Baden  or  Strasburg;  nor  do  I 
remember  in  The  betrothed  a  word  of  description  which  could  localise  its 
scenery.^  In  his  later  work  Sir  Walter  used  to  make  fricassee  of  his  own 
impressions  and  serve  out  the  first  morsels  that  got  into  the  spoon. 

Mb.  Ralph  Dabunotok. 

BICYCLES 

[From  m-BUe,  March  31,  1888,  p.  399.  Reprinted  in  IgdnuU^  December  1890, 
ToL  ii.  p.  206,  and  thtnoe  in  Btukiniana,  part  l,  1890,  p.  118  (No.  143).] 

[1888.] 

I  not  only  object,  but  am  quite  prepared  to  spend  all  my  best  ''bad 
language"  in  reprobation  of  the  bi-,  hi-,  and  4-5-6  or  7  cycles,  and  every 
other  contrivance  and  invention  for  superseding  human  feet  on  God's 
nound.  To  walk,  to  run,  to  leap,  and  to  dance  are  the  virtues  of  the 
buman  body,  and  neither  to  stride  on  stilts,  wriggle  on  wheels,  or  dangle 
on  ropes,  and  nothing  in  the  training  of  the  human  mind  with  the  body 
will  ever  supersede  the  appointed  God's  ways  of  slow  walking  and  hard 
working, 

JOURNALISM 

[F^HU  the  Christian  Union,  August  23,  1888.  ^'A  young  man,"  it  is  there  ex- 
plained, "  having  asked  Mr.  Ruskin  for  advice  as  to  entering  journalism,  Mr.  Ruskin 
jotted  down  some  rough  notes  for  exnansion  by  his  secretary,  who,  however,  for- 
warded the  notes  themselves,  thus : — ''] 

[1888.] 

Cannot  advise — should  say  yes — if  he  resolves  to  be  still  a  gentleman 
as  he  is  a  gentleman's  son,  and  to  remain  honest 


|THE   ALPS 
[From  the  PaU  Mail  GaMetUy  March  23,  1889.] 

To  the  EdUar  of  the  *'PaU  Mall  Gazette" 

BbANTWOOD,   CoiflSTOK,   LAKOASmBB, 

March  21  [1889]. 

Sir, — Mr.  Ruskin  desires  me  to  ask  you  to  add  to  the  statement 
(page  7  of  your  issue  of  the  19th)  that  he  ''asserted  the  splendour  of 
the  Alps  to  lie  below  the  snow  level,  only  a  few  years  ago,'  '  that  the 

1  [This  letter  having  been  printed  in  the  Fall  Mali  QaxeUe,  a  correspondent 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  that  paper  to  point  out  that  ''  Clun  Castle,  on  the  Clun, 
on  the  border  between  Shropshire  and  Radnorshire,  is  universally  considered  in 
Sou^  Wales  the  scene  of  the  story,  upon  the  authority  of  the  refisrenoe  to  the 
castle  and  river  of  Colune  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  novel."] 

*  [For  Roskm's  assertion  to  this  effect,  see  in  Vol  XXXYII.  a  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1874,  which  had  been  published  in  1887  in  Hortue  Inekuue.    The  passage 
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outline  of  the  Matterfaoni,  Bgurt  80,  in  Modem  Pamim,  toL  4  (I856>wai 
the  fittt  photograph  (Daguerreotyped)  erer  taken  <tf  a  high  Alp  at  aD, 
and  that  his  praerence  of  the  splendours  of  lower  sceneij  Spends  on  the 
fkct  that  he  prefers  the  Primula  fiuinosa  to  the  Rammeulns  giadaHs,  mk 
both  to  the  flowers  described  in  your  article,  P*^  ^»  ^  yesterdtji 
''Flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring "^  as  the  ''Madame  Van  der  Hoop 
hjadnth/'  the  " Pottebakker  white"  tulip,  and  the  "Cattleja  Trisnc- 
amphiata"  orchid,  although  these  flourish  under  a  sky  which  does  not 
make  the  human  figure  "pewter-coloured  in  the  high  lights^"  and  onder 
which  it  is  possible  to  "paint  cows  anjrwfaere,"  ijfi  course  under  the  lerel 
of  Mr.  Donkin's  photogn^hs,  and  in  fields  where  more  than  one  apGdam 
can  be  secured  of  the  "humble  primrose." 

I  am,  Sir,  jrour  obedient  servant, 

Joanna  R.  SK?uif. 

RUSKIN^S  CREED 

[From  the  Siamdard,  May  28,  1889.  R^rinted  ia  IgdnuU,  Deoonber  1890^ 
ToL  IL  p.  105,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana,  part  L,  1890,  p.  118  (No.  142).] 

Bbaictwood  [|889?> 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  extremely  thankful  for  the  sympathy  expresBed 
in  your  letter,'  but  I  fear  you  have  scarcely  read  enough  of  Fon  to  know 
the  breadth  of  my  own  creed  or  communion.  I  gladly  take  the  bread, 
water,  wine,  or  meat  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  members  of  xny  own  fiusilj 
or  nation  who  obey  Him,  and  should  be  equally  sure  it  was  His  giving; 
if  I  were  myself  worthy  to  receive  it,  whether  the  intermediate  mortal 
hand  were  the  Pope's,  the  Queen's,  or  a  hedge-side  gipsy's.*  It  is  not 
time  that  £uls  me  for  reading,  but  strength.  I  am  but  yesterday  bs^ 
out  of  the  grave,  and  can  read  little. 

Ever  yours  gratefully, 

J.  Rcscm. 

FROM  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "MUNERA  PULVERIS" 

[From  the  Pail  MaU  GazetU,  Jane  1,  1889.  Reprinted  in  RuMnimia,  {art  I, 
1890,  pp.  118-119  (No.  144).  Among  the  contents  of  the  Gcg&Ue  of  May  27 
were:  ''The  National  Songs  of  Ireland:  an  interview  with  the  Pamellite  T>rtaoi 

cited  from  the  PtiU  MuU  QeaetU  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Doo^  Fraehfield's  pre&M 
to  a  catalogue  of  Alpine  photographs  by  Donkin  (exhibited  at  the  Gainsbortiick 
Gallery  in  1889).  "  After  studying  these  photographs,"  continoed  Mr.  FreshfiwSJ, 
''  taken  on  some  of  the  wildest  pinnacles  of  the  Alps,  it  is  difficult  to  beliefs  tliat 
any  one,  outside  a  table  tf  hote,  can  any  longer  be  fonnd  to  qaeetion  the  mgoifi- 
cence  of  the  higher  panoramas.  Yet  more  mffieolt  is  it  to  believe  that  in  sdentifie 
poblieations  poi^Brior  to  these  photogmphs,  iUttstrations  of  ssoimtain  phenoneiis  «rs 
still  Moduoed  idiieh  can  only  mvstify  the  teachers  and  papik  who  use  them.'j 

^  rThis  and  the  following  remrenoes  on  ^'FIowmv  raat  Uoon  in  tiie  ^rmg" 
(a  ttUe  taken  by  the  PaU  MaU  GametU  from  W.  8.  Oilberes  MSkad^)  attode  to 
a  description  in  the  Oasieite  of  a  show  of  spring  flowers.] 

*  [Asking  if  Raskin  was  a  oommnnicant] 

*  [For  a  note  on  this  letter,  see  VoL  XXXIIL  p.  kri.] 
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(T.  D.  Sullivan)" ;  **The  %gs  we  Eat :  frhere  they  eome  horn  and  hoir  to  get  them 
fresh";  ''Traminf  the  T^ste  for  Tea  at  the  Paris  Exhibition";  ^'The  Pope's 
Sumaier  Residence  ' ;  a  column  of  ^^Tittle-Tattle";  and  various  other  miscellaneous 
items.  Search  does  not^  however^  explain  in  any  edition  of  that  day's  issue  now 
available  the  allusion  to  ^^  Greek  ashes."  Ruskiu's  letter  appears  to  be  a  playful 
remonstrance  with  the  Gazette  on  the  triviality  of  its  contents — a  triviality  which 
the  author  of  Munera  Puheris  found  significant  of  modem  *' civilization."  llie 
quotation  ^'in  their  lucid  intervals*  may  refer  to  the  first  line  of  Wordsworth's 
Mvemng  Vohmtarie^-^a  poem  which  speaks  of  '^scnae  hour  wliea  Pleasure  with  a  sigh 
Of  languor  pats  his  rosy  garland  by."] 

To  the  Edkar  of  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette" 

Bbantwood,  May  28^  [1889]. 

S1R9 — I  am  especially  interested  by  the  articles  in  year  yesterday's 
issue  on  Irish  music,  Dainish  eggs,  French  tea,  and  Greek  ashes.  But  the 
''tittle  tattle," — ^mysteries — and  references  to  the  Courts  of  St.  James — and 
St  Peter,  are  also  extremely  worth  the  attention — not  of  your  own  circle 
of  readers  merely, — ^but  even  of  Words worthian  Tories,  "  in  their  lucid  in- 
tervals." What  would  you  say  to  reprinting  the  whole  number  for  me? — 
(allowing  me  first  to  rearrange  the  several  articles  a  little) — in  type  as 
large  as  that  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  Parent' t  AtsUUmig ;  and  publishing  it 
«s  a  small  three-volume  novel — under  the  title — suppose— of  the  Patriot's 
A$mttmt-^<m  The  Parisian  Oip  of  TVo— or  The  Pope's  Henmta^e--<Kt  Grab's 
Elegit  OH  a  Grecian  Urn — or  The  Modem  Adonais — or  The  British  E^^-ioAet 
—or — in  fine,  I  think  we  shall  easily  agree  about  the  title,  if  only  we  can 
about  the  print  ?  Mind,  I'm  quite  serious ;  I  always  am  serious — if  only 
people  woidd  attend  to  what  I  say.  I'll  publish  the  book  myself,  if  yoa'U 
allow  me;  and  meantime  believe  me  always  your  fiiiithfbl  servant, 

John  Ruskin* 

P.S, — I  meant  to  have  signed — the  Author  of  Munera  Pulveris — bat 
jou  don't  seem  to  know  that  book,  yourself;  or,  in  the  kind  references 
yon  occasionally  make  to  my  Tory  sentiments,  you  would  surely  have  found 
a  paragraph  or  two  worth — contradicting. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  FARMS 

[From  the  8t,  James's  Qaxetts  (under  the  heading  ''Mr.  Ruskin  and  the 
Socialists '0>  June  17,  1889.  Reprinted  in  the  PiiU  Mall  GaxeUe,  May  12,  1890. 
Also  in  IgdrasU,  September  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  349,  and  thence  in  Buskvnianay  part  i., 
1890,  p.  (^  (No.  71).  Also  printed  in  part — more  accurately — as  No.  293  in  a 
Chiaiogue  qf  Autograph  Letters  issued  by  Messrs.  Newoome,  of  Manchester.  The 
letter  was  next  printed  (correctly  from  the  original)  in  Letters  upon  Subjects  ^ 
General  Interest  from  John  Buskin  to  Various  Correspondents  (privately  printed, 
ISeSX  No.  34,  pp.  96-97.] 

Brantwood,  May  29,|1889. 

My  dear  Sir, — Not  only  am  I  grateful  for  your  letter  and  enclosed 
bit  of  newspaper;  but  they  come  precisely  at  the  moment  when  I  want 
to  learn  all  I  can  of  what  has  been  doing  or  undoing  since  I  was  last  at 
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Sheffield.  I  will  answer  the  main  point  700  inaoire  aboat  Xo-momw, 
baring  no  time  to  read  the  article  to-day;  but  in  glancing  at  it,  I  see  one 
statement  which  should  be  corrected  at  once.  I  am  iio<  the  owner  of  the 
fium  in  question :  the  St.  George's  Guild  is.  What  legal  forms  exist, 
inconTcniencing  my  action,  or  yours,  I  don't  know — and  never  could  know 
— as  I  waste  no  moment  of  life  that  I  can  save  in  reading  the  obsoire 
language  of  British  law;  but  assuredly  /  get  no  good  of  the  land,  but 
have,  on  the  contnury,  paid  constantly  annual  losaes  on  it.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Riley  was  no  friend  of  mme.  I  tned  him  as  an  expcment  of  modem 
Liberalism,  and  was  as  little  pleased  with  the  result  as  the  members  of 
your  league  were!  I  will  conclude  my  reply  to-morrow.^  You  may  print 
this  begbming  (and  the  end  I  shall  print  mjrself,  if  yon  do  not)  when  and 
wherever  you  like;  as  anybody  else  may,  whatever  I  write  at  any  time, 
or  say — ^if  only  they  don't  leave  out  the  bits  they  don't  like ! 

Ever  fidthfully  yours, 

John  Ruskim. 


THE  WELSH  LANGUAGE 

[From  the  PaU  Mail  QaxeUe,  July  6,  1889,  where  it  is'  explained :"  At  the 
Berth  (Cardiganshire)  Eisteddfod,  the  president  oi  the  evening  meeting,  Mr. 
Bonsall,  said  he  had  lately  asked  Mr.  Roskin  if  he  thought  it  would  be  well  ior 
the  Welsh  language  to  die  out  and  be  supplanted  by  &igludi,  and  that  Mr  Rvdin 
had  reined:—'] 

[1889.] 
God  forbid.     The  Welsh  language  is  the  language  of  music     There 
is  no  genius  about  the  English  language.    The  Scotch  have  sot  all  the 
poetry,  and  the  Irish  all  the  wit,  and  how  the  devil  we  got  Shakespeare 
I  do  not  know. 


ICELANDIC  INDUSTRIES 

[From  the  PaU  MaU  OazettSy  May  14,  1890,  where!;  it  is  said:  ''A  small 
exhibition  and  sale  of  Icelandic  goods  was  opened  vesterday  in  a  room  of  the 
Younff  Men's  Christian  Association,  Manchester,  by  Mrs.  Sigridr  Magnusson,  with 
the  object  of  raising  funds  for  a  girls'  high  school  in  Rey^avik.  Tiie  colleetioQ 
inoludes  cloth,  knitted  goods,  embroideries,  wood  carving,  and  jewellery,  and  eadi 
department  shows  a  distinctly  marked  national  character.  The  jewellery  exhibitsd 
is  psrticularly  interesting.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  of  great  age  and  of  beautifbl 
workmaoiship.  Their  necklaces  and  chains,  with  their  simple  yet  graceful  patterns, 
might  serve  as  models  to  English  jewellers,  showing  as  thejr  do  what  good  offsets 
may  be  produced  by  simple  means."] 

[189a] 

My  dear  Madam, — I  am  deeply  interested  by  all  the  things  you  have 
sent;  some  of  the  silver  work  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  pieces  of 
dress  alike  quaint  and  becoming.    No  one  can  sympathise  more  earnestly 

^  (The  second  letter  however,  if  written,  was  not  publidied  by  Ruskin  or'his 
correspondents.] 
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than  I  do  in  every  effort  to  retain  national  manners  and  dress.^  But  I  am 
tired  of  fighting,  as  I  have  done  all  my  life,  against  the  fury  of  modem 
avarice  and  injustice;  and  I  can  fight  now  no  more.  What  help  I  can 
give  to  your  school,  once  establish^,  shall  be  yours  with  the  truest  joy, 
and  I  cannot  bat,  hope  that  you  will  have  no  difficulty  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned.  .  .  .  Teach  your  children  to  be  cheerful,  busy,  and  honest; 
teach  them  sewings  music,  and  cookery;  and  if  they  want  bonnets  from 
Paris — ^why,  you'll  have  to  send  for  them. 

Ever  your  &ithfal  servant, 

John  Ruskin. 


THE  FALLS  OF  FOYERS 

JTrom  the  IYhim,  September  16.  1805,  included  in  a  letter,  headed  '^The  Falls 
of  Foyers :  Mr.  Ruskin^  Omnion,  from  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley  as  Hon.  Sec 
of  the  National  Trust  for  Flacee  of  Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  The 
British  Aluminium  Company  was  utilising  the  water  and  making  new  roads,  etc 
There  was  much  correspondence  on  the  subject  in  the  Timei  during  August, 
September,  and  October,  and  ^ree  hundred  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Inverness 
County  Council  begging  it  to  interfere ;  but  it  declined  to  do  so  (I)m«ff,  October  17 
and  18).  For  a  description  of  the  works  then  in  progress,  see  a  letter  from  Mr. 
M.  J.  B.  Baddeley  in  the  Time9  of  October  15.] 

Brantwood,  AaguH  31,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Rawnsley, — I  have  read  all  the  account  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who 
listened  and  feels  most  indignant  at  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  "  Falls 
of  Foyers."  '  He  has  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  what  he  feels  at 
such  an  iniquity,  and  is  in  great  sympathy  with  any  steps  taken  to  prevent 
it.  He  says  you  are  welcome  to  use  his  name  in  any  way  you  like,  as  a 
vice-president  in  the  opposition  party  if  necessary,  or  on  your  provisional 
coundL  I  have  read  this  as  he  sits  beside  me  as  I  write,  and  heartily 
applauds  each  sentence  as  expressing  the  wishes  he  authorised  me  to  ex- 
press  to  yon. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

Joan  Ruskin  Scvkrn. 


PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL 

[From  the  Timei,  December  19,  1896.  The  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  was 
the  subject  of  a  long  and  heated  correspondence  in  the  Times  during  December 
1896  and  January  1897 ;  for  a  summary  of  the  case,  see  a  leading  article  in  the 
issue  of  December  23.  The  su^^gestion  of  Mr.  Philip  Webb  (taken  up  by  a  volun- 
tary committee  and  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  was  to  leave  the  outer  sldn  of 
the  wall  untouched  and  to  renew  the  rest  of  it  from  inside  by  cutting  away  and 
rebuilding  piecemeal;   he   held  that  the  mischief  was  due  to  settlement  of  the 

1  [Compare  the  letter  on  '<  Right  Dress" ;  above,  p.  492.] 
*  [See  VoL  XXVI.   p.   121,  where  Ruskin  takes  them  as  typical  of  Scottish 
watemlli.]  .     . 
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fbnndations  below^  and  not  to  weather  above  (Deoember  5  and  7).  The  ^«a  of 
Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chi^ter,  was  to  replace  the  oecayed 
stones  and  take  down  and  rebuild  part  of  the  gables  (December  15).  Mr.  Pearson's 
plan  was  carried  out  (January  28).] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ''  Times" 

Brantwood^  Dec,  17,  1896. 

Sir, — I  am  desired  by  Mr.  Raskin  to  write  and  ask  you  "  to  use  all  your 
influence  in  preventing  one  stone  of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral from  being  touched  until  the  matter  of  needful  restoration  has  been 
fully  considered  by  the  most  competent  experts.  He  says  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest  monuments  that  has  ever  been  left  to  us  of  perfectly  pure  Gothic 
architecture,^  and  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Nation  if  any  steps  are 
taken  to  carry  out  so  monstrous  a  plan  as  that  last  proposed  for  its  destruc- 
tion. He  ii  no  longer  able  to  fight  a  battle  himself  for  it ;  but  those  who 
still  can,  he  hopes  will,  with  all  their  might,  to  prevent  such  an  iniquity." 

Mr.  Ruskin  '^  has  always  asserted  that  the  mischief  was  due  to  the  setUe- 
ment  of  the  foundations  below,  and,  without  doubt,  the  best  plan  at  pre- 
sent to  adopt  is  that  suggested  by  the  voluntary  committee  carrying  out  Mr. 
Philip  Webb's  method  to  protect,  and  not  Mr.  Pearson's  plan  to  demolidu" 

BeUeve  me.  Sir,  ^euthfully  yours, 

Joan  Ruskin  Severn. 

P.iSe— Mr*  Ruskin  asks  me  to  enclose  his  card  with  this  letter. 

RUSKIN  HALL 

[From  the  Timeif  March  4,  1899.  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  founded  in  1899 
(see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  xli.),  was  ^^established  in  order  to  bring  an  education  worthy 
of  a  citLEen  to  the  door  of  ererv  man  and  woman.  .  .  .  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
two  ways: — (1)  By  the  education  at  the  College;  this  is  specially  intended  lor 
those  who  show  promise  of  being  leaders  of  working-class  opinion,  auek  as  work- 
ing-men membmn  of  Parliament,  and  officials  of  Tnuies  Umons  and  Co-operative 
Si^ieties ;  by  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  come  to  Oxford  for  one  or  two 
years  and  study  scientifically  the  problems  which  they  have  to  solve.  (2)  By  the 
Correspondence  School.  Bv  means  of  Uiis  all  who  are  interested  in  the  probleois 
of  our  own  time  are  enabled  to  study  the  subjects  taught  at  Ruskin  College,  by 
home  reading  in  their  leisure  hours.  .  .  .  The  CouncU  consists  of  members  dimwn 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  Co-operative  movement,  and  the  Trade  Union 
movement."  Various  Trade  and  Co-operative  Societies  have  made  levies  in  support 
of  the  College.  For  further  particulars,  see  A  Report  qf  Buskin  OoOege,  Outford 
(1904).] 

Brantwoou,  March  1,  1899. 

Mr.  Ruskin  received  with  great  pleasure  <hi  his  eightieth  birthday  a 
photograph  of  Ruskin  Hall,  Oxford,  and  also  a  letter  of  congratulation, 
which  has  given  him  happiness  and  encouragement,  and  he  desires  to 
convey  his  most  gratefu]  thanks  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  Ruskin 
Hall  and  its  students. 

*  [Compare  VoU  IX.  p.  216,  and  VoL  XII.  p.  35.] 
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[BibUcgraiMeal  Nate. — ^The  collection  in  this  taction  oi  iht  volnme  is  nuide 
from  very  many  difilBrent  soaroes,  as  specified  in  notes  to  the  several  pieces. 
The  only  previoosly  pahUsbed  work  whidi  need  here  be  described  is  the 
second  part  of  the  Ruskiniana  abore  mentioned  (p.  466). 

RUSKINIANA— PART  U.  (1892) 

In  Igdranl  daring  1891  and  1892  a  coUeetion  was  made  of  yarions 
reports  of  Lectures  hj  Raskin.  The  reprints  appeared  in  No.  13  (Jane 
1891),  14  (September)  j  15  (December),  16  (Blarch  1892);  vol  iiL  |^  11-38, 
81-104,  161-187,  241-268.    The  coUecticm  was  made  hy  Mr.  Wedderbam. 

In  1892  Mr.  Wedderbam  reprinted  the  collection,  with  additions,  in  a 
privateljr-issaed  yolame  with  the  following  title-page: — 

Roskiniana.  |  Part  II.  |  Lectures 'and  Addresses  |  Reported  in  the  press, 
bat  I  not  freprinted  in  |  Collected  Works.  |  Reprinted  |  For  Prirate 
Circalation  Only.  1 1892. 

Royal  8yo,  pp.  iT.+ 121-241.  Half-4itle,  p.  L  Title-page  (with  imprint  in 
the  centre  of  the  reverse— ^' Printed  by  |  Haaell,  Watson,  and  Viney,  Ld., 
I  London  and  Aylesbory "),  pp.  iiL-ir. ;  Half-titb  to  Pirt  II.,  p.  121 ;  list 
of  ''Lectares,  etc,*'  p.  123;  Lectures,  pp.  126-241. 

Issued  in  March  1892  in  paper  wrappers  as  before  (see  p.  466) ;  lettered 
up  the  back,  ^^ Ruskiniana.  Part  XL — Lectures  and  Addresses"  ;  and  on 
the  front  cover,  '' Ruskiniana.  |  Ptot  II."    Ten  copies  only  were  printed. 

CONTBNTB  OF  «« RUSKINIANA— PART  D" 

I^^et.  Ilnlthii  IdlUoiL 

L  AddrssMi  on  DeooratiTa  Colour    .       .       .    125-15S  YoL  m.  pp.  474-606 

2.  Dedgn  m  AppUod  to  Manofaotare               .    164-166  YoL  XYL  pp.  427-00 

3.  The  Oxford  MoMom 167-161  „          pp.  431-436 

4.  niomas  Soddon 162-166  YoL  XIY.  pp.  464-470 

6.  The  Yalua  of  Drawing 167-176  YoL  XYI.  pp.  437-447 

6.  PrMermtion  of  Italian  Pfotnraa    ...  176  „  p.  446 

7.  Arohitactoral  Canringi 177-179  „  PP*  l^^-Ux. 
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ADDRESSES 

I 

LECTURES  AT  ETON 

(1873,  1875,  1877) 

[RuBkin  gave  six  leotares  at  Eton  College :— <1)  The  Swallow,  May  10,  1873 
^2)  The  Chough,  May  17,  1873 ;  (3)  Giotto  and  Botticelli,  December  12,  1874 
(4)  The  Spanish  Chapel,  November  27,  1875;  (5)  Yewdale,  December  8.  1877, 
f6]  Amiens,  November  6,  1880.  The  rejports  here  given  are  of  (1),  (2),  U)^  and 
(5).  They  are  from  the  Minute  Book  of  the  Eton  Uterary  and  Scientific  Socie^, 
bcnng  here  reprinted  from  the  Bookman,  March  1900,  pp.  172-175;  whikt  in 
the  case  of  lecture  (4),  further  reports  are  added  from  the  Eton  CoUege  Chroniek 
and  the  Etonian.  The  report  in  tht  Minute  Book  of  Ruskin's  third  Eton  lecture 
(December  12,  1874)— on  Giotto  and  Botticelli — has  been  given  in  YoL  XXIIT. 
B.  489,  the  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  being  si^ed  ''  H.  £.  Ryle,  Secretary " ;  the 
lecture  itself  is  printed  from  Ruskin's  notes  in  the  same  volume,  pp.  471-475. 
The  report,  agun  from  the  Minute  Book,  of  the  sixth  lecture  has  oeen  printed 
in  VoL  XXXIII.  p.  5.] 

THE  WING  OF  THE  SWALLOW  i  (1873) 

On  Saturday,  May  10th  and  May  17th  (1878),  the  Honae  had  the  honour 
as  well  as  profit  of  hearing  two  most  interesting  lectures  (it  is  needless 
to  remark  they  were  able)  from  Professor  Ruskin.  The  School  Library, 
where  they  were  delivered,  was  crowded  on  both  occasions  by  enthusiastic 
audiences,  consistinff  of  the  Society  itself,  and  a  number  of  ladies  and 
other  guests  who  frequently  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  lecturer's 
ability  by  loud  applause.  At  the  first  lecture  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
Provost,  at  the  second  by  the  Head  Master;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
both,  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  were  accorded  by  acclamation 
to  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  a  way  which  must  have  convinced  him  of  the  gratitude 
it  entertained  for  the  intellectual  feast  he  had  so  kindly  imparted  to 
its  members.  In  his  first  lecture.  Professor  Ruskin  placed  before  hit 
hearers  the  marvellous  facts  connected  with  ''The  Wing  of  the  Swallow," 
and  the  interesting  thoughts  it  awakened.  He  illustrated  it  as  well  by 
diagrams  of  its  shape  and  formation  as  by  apt  quotations  from  classical 

^  |Tor  a  letter  from  Ruskin  referring  to  this  and  the  following  lecture,  see 

YoL  jOtV.  p.  5.  The  present  lecture  was  the  second  in  Lovo*o  Meinio  (ibid., 
pp.  45  ieq.).] 
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writers,  noticing  its  peculiarities  in  order  to  show  the  influence  it  exer- 
cised on  art  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  to  prove  how  vastly 
superior  are  all  the  works  of  the  Supreme  Cieator,  even  in  their  most 
minute  points,  to  the  best  and  noblest  imitations  of  even  the  most  exalted 
genius. 

THE  BEAK  OF  THE  CHOUGH  i  (1873) 

In  his  second  lecture,  Mr.  Ruskin  took  for  his  leading  subject  ''The 
Beak  of  the  Chough/'  though  he  also  traced  the  different  formations  of  the 
beak  in  other  members  of  the  crow  tribe,  and  added  illustrations  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  from  various  funilies  of  birds,  notably  the  peUcan,  the 
cockatoo,  and  toucan,  as  examples  of  the  extremes  of  variation  in  the 
position  of  the  chm  of  birds.  He  remarked  that  the  beak  of  the  crow 
suggested  to  the  ancient  Greeks  the  form  of  several  instruments ;  also  even 
the  shape  of  the  ancient  ship.  He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  effect 
of  nature  on  art,  observing  that  the  secret  of  art  is  to  represent  the  li£e, 
and  that  not  merely  the  body,  but  especially  the  soul;  he  instanced 
Michael  Angelo  as  the  head  of  the  material  school,  Giotto  of  the  spirituaL 
He  concluded  by  making  a  sweeping  criticism  of  the  art  of  the  present  day, 
characterising  the  works  of  Gustave  Dor^^  as  ''the  slimy  efflux  of  the  waters 
of  the  Styx  "  (sic),  especially  condemning  par  exempU  that  artist's  illustnttioo 
of  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  Lark  and  her  Young,  which  he  showed  to 
be  quite  marred  by  the  "pitchfork  of  a  foot"  belonging  to  the  bird, 
"stuck  into"  so  prominent  a  position  as  it  is,  and  finally  said  that  he 
found  on  examination  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  present  year  to  be 
wanting  in  three  very  essential  particulars,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  work 
representing  the  national  manner  of  rejoicing  (for  though  we  have  "eaten 
an  indigestible  quantity  of  humble  pie  in  resp^  of  the  Alabama  claims,"* 
yet  there  is  cause  in  many  respects  for  national  rejoicing),  no  work 
commemorating  any  national  deed,  no  work  immortalising  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country  at  large. 

(Mr.  Donaldson  was  Secretary.) 

THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL  AT  FLORENCE*  (1875) 

On  Saturday,  November  S7th  (1875),  Professor  Ruskin  gave  a  lertnre 
<m  "The  Spanish  Chapel  at  Florence"  to  an  audience  numbering  nearly 
200.  The  subject  was  one  on  which  Professor  Ruskin  was  at  that  time 
lecturing  at  Oxford,  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  it  did  not  fiul  to  rouse 
a  corresponding  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  audience.  To  those  who 
had  heard  him  before,  the  lecturer  seemed  to  have  lost  no  whit  of  his 
grace  and  tenderness ;  while  nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiasm  of  those 

*  [For  this  lecture,  see  ths  chapter  on  "The  Chough"  now  added  to  Lon^s  Mekm 
(VoL  XXV.  pp.  162  9eq.y\ 

»  [See  Lovers  Ifoinie,  §  182  (Vol.  XXV.  p.  170  and  n,).\ 

»  rCompare  Vol.  XXIL  p.  140,  and  Vol.  XXV.  p.  170.] 

^JPThis  lecture  was  a  repetition,  doubtless  with  some  variations,  of  the  last  in 
the  Oxford  course  entitled  "Studies  in  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds" 
(VoL  XXIL  p.  492)0 
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who  were  at  last  enabled  to  realise  what  they  had  but  been  able  to  guess 
from  his  published  lectures — ^his  wonderful  power  and  beauty  of  expr^sion 
combined  with  a  sublimity  of  thought,  which  rendered  every  word  he 
spoke  of  surpassing  interest  even  to  the  superficial  hearer. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Provost 

(Z.  J.  Jones,  Secretary.) 

[The  following  are  reports  of  the  same  lecture  from  the  Eton  College  Chronicle 
(December  16,  1876)  and  the  Etonian  (December  2,  1875)  respectively :~] 

For  some  time  past  we  have  all  been  looking  forward  with  eager  expec- 
tation to  Saturday,  November  27th,  the  date  fixed  for  Professor  Ruskin's 
long-awaited  lecture.  It  has  come  and  gone.  The  Professor  has  again 
been  amongst  us,  and  Eton  may  now  reckon  among  the  things  of  the  past 
another  of  those  treats  which  from  their  very  rarity  are  all  the  more  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  Library  had  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  a  larger 
number  than  usual,  and  every  available  space  in  the  room  was  taken  up 
by  an  audience  consisting  of  Eton  boys  and  masters,  together  with  a  large 
contingent  of  ladies,  while  the  place  of  honour  nearest  the  lecturer  was 
assigned  to  members  of  the  Literary  Society. 

Turning  to  the  lecture  itself,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  reproduce  that 
which  when  clothed  in  print,  instead  of  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  delightful  eloquence, 
could  not  but  suffer  irretrievably  by  the  exchange.  Such  a  task  would  be 
at  once  hopeless  and  thankless.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  what  Professor 
Ruskin  told  us  of  Florence  and  its  Spanish  Chapel  must  have  roused  in 
the  many,  to  whom  that  fair  city  has  hitherto  been  but  a  name,  a  desire 
to  make  it  a  reality,  while  in  the  minds  of  the  frtvoured  few  to  whom 
already  ''continjit  adire  Corinthum"  it  must  have  revived  pleasant  recol- 
lections, and  suggested  new  ideas.  We  imagine,  however,  that  the  interest 
of  the  lecture  centred  not  a  little  in  the  incidental  points  which  the  Pro- 
fessor made  in  his  frequent  digressions  fit>m  the  main  subject;  as  when 
he  breathed  defiance  against  Niebuhr,  '^  half  Polonius,  half  rat,"  or  deplored 
the  oflicious  interference  of  the  College  clock  to  save  that  historian  from 
the  force  of  his  epithets;  when  again,  not  even  ''our  glorious  Constitution" 
could  find  immunity  behind  the  barriers  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  unfortunate 
British  tourist  was  mercOessly,  yet  amusingly  satirised.  Finally,  the  deep 
feeling  and  earnest  convictions  which  characterized  much  of  the  lecture 
cannot  but  have  left  some  impression  on  those  who  heard  them,  by  sug- 
gesting new  matter  for  thought  and  reflection. 

In  his  concluding  remarks.  Professor  Ruskin  expressed  the  pleasure  he 
always  felt  in  coming  down  to  Eton  and  lecturing  to  the  boys.  Let  us 
assure  him  that  this  pleasure  is  not  on  his  side  only,  but  entirely  mutual; 
and  let  us  hope  that  the  interest  which  he  awiJcened  in  so  many  on 
Saturday  last  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  dormant,  but  that  ere  long  we  may 
again  have  him  amongst  us;  a  wish  which  will,  we  are  sure,  be  echoed 
by  all  who  heard  him  on  his  last  visit 

On  Saturday,  November  S7th,  Professor  Ruskin  gave  his  long-looked-fi>r 
lecture  to  a  large  audience,  among  whom  we  were  glad  to  see  a  considerable 
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number  of  present  Etonians.  The  subject^  as  stated  on  the  tiekels,  was 
''The  Spanish  Chapel  at  Florence/'  but  though  this  formed  the  basis  of 
the  lecture,  it  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Rnskin  mm  making  dbsenrations  in 
his  well-known  style  upon  Yarious  topics,  apparently  far  removed  from  his 
nominal  theme.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  summary  of  such  a 
discursive  lecture;  the  attention  with  which  it  was  received  from  first  to 
last  will  sufficiently  attest  its  merits.  Many  and  various  were  the  comments 
upon  it,  according  as  the  Professor  tickled  the  Usaicy,  or  excited  the  wrath, 
or  trampled  upon,  or  exalted,  the  hobby  of  each  individual  Some  may 
be  worth  subjoining.  To  begin  with  the  adverse  criticism,  ''I  could  not 
quite  understand  the  construction  of  that  last  hyperbole "  reached  our  ears 
as  we  gained  the  door.  "  Might  as  well  have  had  Macfarlane  over  again," 
growled  some  unsympathetic  hearer.  ''  If  he  had  only  stuck  to  his  subject, 
and  not  abused  the  British  Constitution,"  ''What  business  had  he  to  talk 
about  rain,  I  should  like  to  know."  "I  disagreed  with  every  word  he 
said."  These  were,  however,  far  outweighed  by  the  enthusiastic  praises  we 
heard  on  all  sides,  which,  however,  are  not  so  easy  to  describe,  chiefly 
consisting  as  they  did  in  single  epithets  with  unlimited  notes  of  admiration 
— Beautiful!  glorious!!  superb!!  "Uniting  the  fervour  of  emotion  with 
the  majesty  of  repose." 

But  the  effect  of  the  lecture  must  not  be  judged  by  mere  words  and 
ejaculations;  it  might  have  been  found  in  the  grave  faces  and  saddened 
yet  strengthened  hearts  of  those  few  who  penetrated  into  the  inner  feeling 
of  the  lecture,  to  whom  it  gave  many  a  thought  too  deep  for  words,  and 
upon  whom  its  influence  cannot  but  work  for  good. 

It  is  by  these  and  such  as  these  that  a  lecturer  is  repaid  for  his  trouble ; 
let  us  assure  Mr.  .Ruskin  that  such  hearers  were  not  wanting  to  him  on 
Saturday  night. 


STREAMS  OF  WESTMORLAND  ^  (1877) 

On  Saturday,  December  8th  (1877),  Professor  Ruskin  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  "Streams  of  Westmorland."  The  lecturer  was  introduced  by  the 
Provost,  who  occupied  the  chair.  Professor  Ruskin  commenced  \]j  an- 
nouncing himself  as  "  Professor  of  Common  Sense,"  in  which  capacity  he 
proceeded  to  examine  some  of  the  theories  of  modem  geologists.  He 
complained  that  they  failed  to  give  him  the  information  he  required  coo- 
cerning  the  CumberLind  Lakes,  and  that  while  telling  him  what  that  part 
of  the  country  was  like  thousands  of  yeam  ago,  and  through  what  stages 
it  had  passed  to  its  present  perfection,  yet  these  were  unable  to  say  how 
the  beautiful  lake  scenery  was  painted,  or  what  chisel  had  shaped  the 
outline  of  the  mountains. 

Passing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
bring  before  his  audience  several  points  in  which  modem  geologists  faiiled 
to  satisfy  him.     First   he  had  never  heard  a  satisfactory  ezplanatioii  of 

^  [See  chapter  xii.  ("Yewdale  and  its  Streamlets'')  hi  DeucaUan,  YoL  XXVL 
pp.  248  90q.] 
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the  &ct  that  deep  poolB,  never  encumbered  with  stones,  might  be  found 
between  two  series  of  rapids  which  mere  thus  encumbered ;  and  he  did  not 
understand  how  streams  could  be  cutting  out  the  basins  of  lakes,  which 
they  tended  rather  to  fill  up.  Secondly,  he  had  tested  experimentally  the 
statements  of  geologists  that  the  irregularity  of  adjacent  strata  may  be 
accounted  for  by  lateral  pressure;  and  on  comparing  the  irregularity  pro- 
duced by  lateral  pressure  in  adjacent  streaks  of  white  and  crimson  dough 
with  a  section  of  geological  strata,  he  had  found  it  radically  difierent. 
Moreover,  he  doubted  the  possibility  of  water  scoof^ng  out  rocks^  because 
honey  would  not  scoop  out  tea  spoons.  Thirdly,  he  could  not  see  how  the 
expluMtion  of  denudrntion  accounted  fi>r  the  ^t  that  the  outline  of  the 
Cumberland  Hills  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the  various  consistency  of  the 
rocks  of  which  they  are  composed.  After  thus  disposing  of  modem  geo- 
logists and  their  Uieories,  Professor  Ruskin  concluded  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  to  his  hearers  not  to  disregard  the  beauties  of  nature  which  lie 
close  and  plain  before  us  in  futile  examination  of  the  really  insoluble 
problem  so  rashly  attempted  by  scientific  men.  ''How  far  more  improv- 
ing to  the  body,  to  the  mind,  and  to  the  soul  is  the  contemplation  of  a 
squirrel  in  its  native  woods  than  that  of  its  skeleton,  mouldering  in  a 
closet."  Such  was  the  burden  of  the  lecturer's  eloquent  peroration,  which 
he  entwined  with  an  anecdote  of  the  discovery  by  himself  of  a  very  in- 
teresting inscription  in  Venice,^  and  an  invective  against  Greek  terms  in 
English  science,^  which  might  be  paralleled  by  the  introduction  into  modem 
Greek  of  such  a  scientific  hybrid  as  '*  Nastibeasteum."  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  Mr.  Ruskin  was  attentively  listened  to  and  enthusiastically 
applauded,  and  that  the  power  of  his  language  and  kindly  interest  which 
he  took  in  his  audience  made  this  as  welcome  as  the  preceding  (and  we 
hope  we  may  add  his  subsequent)  lectures  to  the  Society. 

The  Provost  offered  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  House  and  audience 
to  the  lecturer. 

(J.  K.  Stephen,  Secretary.) 


II 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

[A  speech  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cmelty  to  Animals.    From  the  Daify  News,  July  11,  1877.    The  report  was  re- 

Sinted  in  a  note  in  Arrows  qf  the  Ohace,  1880,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.    Also  in  IgdroHl, 
arch  1892,  vol.  ill  pp.  263-264,  and  thence  in  RuaMniana,  part  ii.,  1892,  p.  234 
(No.  23).] 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  supporting  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  as  he  was 
scmiewhat  concerned  in  the  studies  of  the  scientific  world  it  might  be 
thought  that  he  sympathised  in  the  resistance  offered,  not  without  some 


'or  this  inscription  on  S.  Giacomo  di  Rialta  see  Vol  XXL  p.  268.] 
<0n  this  subject  compare  Vol.  XXV.  p.  200.] 
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ground  of  reason,  to  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  and,  he  feared  in  some 
respects,  exaggerated  and  sentimental  actions  of  the  Society.  He  pleaded 
in  the  name  of  poor  animals,  that  none  of  them  should  act  too  much  on 
the  feeling  of  pity,  or  without  making  a  thoroughly  judicial  inquiry.  In 
looking  at  the  report,  he  found  part  of  the  Society's  admirable  evidoice 
mixed  up  with  sentimental  tales  of  fiction,  and  other  means  of  exciting 
mere  emotion,  which  had  caused  them  to  lose  power  with  those  who  had 
the  greatest  influence  in  the  prevention  of  the  abuses  which  the  Sodetj 
desired  to  check.  The  true  justice  of  their  cause  lay  in  the  relatioDS 
which  men  had  had  with  animals  from  the  time  when  both  were  made. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals ;  they  had  not  enough 
endeavoured  to  promote  affection  for  animals.  He  thought  they  had  had 
too  much  to  do  in  the  police  courts,  and  not  enough  in  the  field  and  the 
cottage  garden.  As  one  who  was  especially  interested  in  the  education  of 
the  poor,  he  believed  that  he  could  not  educate  them  on  animals,  but 
that  he  would  educate  them  by  animals.  He  trusted  to  the  pets  of 
children^  for  their  education  just  as  much  as  to  their  tutors.  He  rejoiced 
in  the  separate  organization  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  and  looked  to  it  to 
give  full  extent  and  power  to  action  which  would  supersede  all  their 
expensive  and  painful  disputable  duties.  Without  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  animals  around  them,  no  gentleman's  education,  no  Christian  education, 
could  possibly  be  of  any  use.  In  concluding,  he  pleaded  for  an  expansion 
of  the  protection  extended  by  the  Society  to  wild  birds.^ 


Ill 

A  CHRISTMAS  GREETING 

[From  Smibifi  Uhjertton  Advertiser,  January  13, 1881.  Reprinted  in  Ruekimana, 
part  ii.,  18D2,  pp.  236-237  (No.  25).  The  followmg  sentences  firom  the  Adcmrtiter 
explain  the  occasion  on  which  these  remarks  were  made: — 

'' Professor  Raskin,  of  Brantwood,  on  Thursday  last,  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner 
in  the  schoolroom,  Coniston,  to  all  the  children  of  the  place  and  neighbourhood, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  The  event  was  one  of  unusual  interest 
to  the  parents,  as  well  as  to  the  children,  making  as  it  did  a  new  era  in  the  character 
of  our  Christnutf  festivities.  The  day  was  opportune — Old  Christinas  Day — and  ths 
weather  most  auspicious,  indicative  more  of  earlv  sprint  than  the  depth  of  winter. 

'^  A  flag  from  the  church  tower  si^niialled  to  the  children  the  coming  festiyal,  and 
a  little  bnore  the  time  for  assemblmg,  troops  of  the  young  expectants  might  he 
seen  wending  their  way  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  converted  for  the  nonce  into  a 
banquet-hall  of  a  very  attractive  kind. 

"At  twelve,  Mr.  Raskin,  accompanied  hy  Mrs.  Severn,  Miss  Gale,  and  otheri, 
arrived;  and  forthmth  the  children  were  marshalled  in,  under  their  respective 
heads,  to  the  places  assigned  to  them. 

^  [See,  in  Vol  XXXVIL,  Ruskin's  letters  on  the  "Friends  of  Living  Creatures" 
Sode^.] 

*  (On  this  subject,  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  zxzv.  n.] 
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''The  proceedings  commenced  with  tinging  the  hymn  'Great  God!  and  wilt 
Thou  condescend ' ;  then  a  few  words  of  introduction  from  the  incumbent ;  next 
Moody  and  Sankey's  hymn  'Shall  we  gather  at  the  river?'  was  sung  in  adbnirable 
time  and  with  much  feeling ;  after  whidi  Mr.  Ruskin  kindly  addressed  the  children 
in  something  like  the  following  words."] 

I  had  been  thinking,  my  dear  children,  what  to  say  to  you,  and  I  felt 
it  extremely  difficult  to  shape  my  thoughts  aright;  but  the  remarks  which 
have  just  been  offered,  and  the  hymn  which  you  have  so  well  sung,  have 
removed  the  difficulty,  and  I  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  say  a  few  words  to 
you.  'Tis  true,  I  wish  to  see  children  happy,  and  to  be  happy  is  to  do 
what's  right  and  good.  Christmas  time,  of  all  times,  is  most  calculated 
to  make  young  people  happy,  because  of  the  great  event  celebrated  at 
this  gladsome  season — when  the  infant  Saviour  was  bom,  that  He  might 
xnake  all  people  happy,  and  especially  the  little  ones  whom  He  so  much 
loves.  But,  to  be  happy,  my  dear  young  friends,  you  must  try  to  make 
others  happy,  your  parents,  and  those  who  have  charge  over  you,  by 
seeking  to  do  what  is  right  and  good.  I  was  noticing,  in  the  hymn  you 
sang,  the  words,  "Shall  we  gather  at  the  river,  where  bright  angels'  feet 
have  trod  ? "  which  seem  to  carry  one  on  to  the  future  instead  of  thinking 
of  the  present.  Not  only  have  angels  trod  this  earth  in  old  times,  but 
they  do  tread  it  even  now,  for  they  are  often  about  us,  helping  us  in 
many  ways;  present  at  our  tables,  and  also  at  our  beds;  and  we  ought 
to  think  of  this,  and  rejoice  that  we  have  such  heavenly  companionship. 
I  was  much  interested  this  morning  in  reading  the  account  of  the  angels 
visiting  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  telling  them  about  the  infimt 
Saviour  bom  there.  You  know  what  shepherds  are,  and  what  are  their 
duties.  The  children  of  our  towns,  many  of  them  at  least,  have  never 
seen  a  shepherd  or  a  sheep,  or  beautiful  green  fields,  or  mountain  scenery. 
But  you  are  living  in  the  midst  of  them;  and  you  ought  to  be  very 
happy  and  very  kind  one  towards  another.  It  is  a  strange  Aing  that 
shepherds  were  more  honoured  than  the  ''wise  men  from  the  East";^ 
for  these  were  simply  guided  by  a  star,  and  directed  to  make  inquiry 
where  Christ  was  to  be  bora;  but  the  shepherds  were  told  by  an  angel 
the  precise  place  where  they  were  to  find  Him.'  And  He  was  bom  in 
Bethlehem.  You,  perhaps,  know  tha^  that  means  "the  house  of  Bread": 
singular  thing  that  He,  who  is  the  Bread  of  Life,'  should  have  the  bouse 
of  bread  for  His  birthplace.  He  wishes  us  to  be  happy  here,  as  well  as 
hereafter.  See  how  He  looked  after  the  wants  of  those  around  Him. 
He  fed  five  thousand  men  with  bread.  He  gave  to  His  disciples  bread, 
and  fish,  already  cooked  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Gralilee.^  You  have 
your  lake  here,  and  fish  swimming  in  the  lake.  So  you  can  imagine  the 
disciples  feeding  upon  what  He  had  supplied — and  how  thankful  they 
must  have  been.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  this  feast,  to  help  you  to  be 
happy  and  to  encourage  you  to  be  good.  Then,  again,  I  see  in  that 
beautiful  hymn  we  are  taught  to  pray,  "Jesus,  here  from  sin  deliver," — 


Matthew  iL  1-10.] 
Luke  ii.  8-16.] 
[John  vi.  35.] 
[Matthew  xiv. ;  John  xxi.] 
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that  ii  what  we  waot  to  be  delivered  ffom,  our  sins.  Yoa  know  Jesns 
came  as  ^the  Lamb  of  God^  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  ^ 
This  was  what  John  the  Baptist  said,  and  so  we  must  look  to  the  Saviour 
to  deliver  us  from  sin.  It  is  right  we  should  be  punished  for  the  sins 
which  we  have  done ;  but  God  loves  us,  and  wishes  to  be  kind  to  us,  and 
to  help  us,  that  we  may  not  wilfully  sin«  So  try,  my  dear  children,  to  be 
good  and  kind  to  those  about  you  and  over  you.  Remember  our  Saviour 
said,  ''  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  (or  child)  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  Me,"  * — that 
is.  He  will  make  us  happy,  if  we  but  receive  Him  in  our  hearts,  and 
will  minister  to  our  present  as  well  as  our  future  wants.  And  now,  children, 
I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy  yourselves. 


IV 
ADDRESSES  TO  THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY 

1.  1878  • 

The  Arundel  Society  is  now,  both  by  numbers  and  by  the  rank,  influence, 
and  intellectual  position  of  its  members,  not  only  one  of  the  most  impoi^ 
tant  but  also  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  bodies  in  Europe  concerned  in 
the  furtherance  of  the  Arts. 

But  I  am  not  sure  that  hitherto— though  it  has  existed  for  some  thirty 
years  ^ — ^its  objects  have  been  clearly  defined.  I  am  sure  it  has  not  with 
complete  finergy  urged  their  acoomplishment. 

ft,  I  say — ^the  Society.  I  am  not  speaking  of  its  Council.  Whetho*  we 
have  fidled  in  our  duties  to  you,  or  not,  I  have  not  any  intenti<m  to-day 
of  making  apologies.  Perhaps,  of  all  tiie  members  of  the  Couneil,  the 
one  now  addressing  you  most  needs  your  pardon: — ^but  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  chief  finult  in  any  of  us  has  not  been  neglecting  your  interests;, 
but  in  &Uing  to  remind  you  of  your  responsibilities.  Nay,  we  have  per- 
haps sometimes,  tacitly — ^but  too  frankly,  assumed  that  you  were  all  in- 
terested persons,  and  none  of  you  responsible  ones;  that  you  were  only  a 
company  gathered — ^like  a  commercial  one,  for  the  sake  of  what  it  ooold 
gain ;  not  a  scientific  Society,  for  what  it  could  ascertain,  preserve,  or  com- 
municate. 

So  &r  as  we  have  this  thought  of  you,  I  am  sure  we  have  wronged 

1  rJohn  L  29.1 

*  fR^velation  lii.  20.] 

*  [These  notes  for  an  address  to  the  Arundel  Society  are  printed  from  MS. 
sheets  at  Brantwood ;  they  appear  to  be  incomplete.  The  second  address  of  1888 
(below,  p.  637)  savs  that  it  was  four  years  since  he  last  addressed  the  Sodety— a 
remark  which  enables  the  date  of  the  present  address  to  be  fixed  as  July  187B. 
For  Ruskin's  connexion  with  the  Arundel  Society,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  xliv.] 

«  [The  Society  was  founded  hi  1849 :  see  agahi  Vol.  IV.  p.  xliv.] 
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jou.  So  fur  as  we  have  acted  on  such  thoughts,  we  hare  injured  you. 
Your  interests,  in  the  end,  would  have  been  b^  promoted  by  steady 
inindfuhiess  of  your  functions. 

The  Arundel  Society,  as  I  have  always  conceived, — and  as,  I  trust,  many 
other  members  of  it  from  the  beginning  understood, — was  founded,  first, 
to  preserve  record  of  good  art  that  was  perishing,  and  secondly,  to  make 
more  general  the  knowledge  of  good  art  that  was  too  little  known.  It 
was  not  founded  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  each  of  its  members  more 
than  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  coloured  prints  for  twenty  shilling — though 
that  may  be  an  agreeable  result  and  reward  of  its  operations.  But  it  was 
never  its  first  object — any  more  than  that  of  the  Bible  Society  was  to 
get  handsome  Bibles  for  themselves.  The  Arundel  Society  proposed — at 
I  repeat — to  copy  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  sacred  art  before  they 
perished — and  to  place  what  multiplications  might  be  possible  of  them  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  had  never  read,  and  never  more  could  read  the 
originals.  The  conscientious  fulfilment  of  so  noble  a  design  would,  I  am 
persuaded,  bring  more  true  pleasure  to  the  greater  number  of  our  members 
than  the  mere  enrichment  of  their  own  folios,  or  decoration  of  their  own 
walls.  But  I  believe  that  both  the  riches  and  the  decoration  would  by 
such  disinterested  efibrts  be  made  for  ourselves  more  covetable— and  more 
brilliant. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  alwavs  been  desiious,  and  I  think  I  have  the 
concurrent  feeling  of  the  Council  with  me  on  this  point,  that  even  the 
definitely,  so  to  speak,  educational  work  of  our  Society,  should  be  distinctly 
separated  from  its  conservative  one:  and  that,  in  this  crisis  of  European 
politics,  and  this  opportunity  of  European  peace,  the  work  of  record  and 
rescue  should  much  surpass — ^if  not  for  the  moment  even  supersede—the 
processes  of  publication.  For  I  beg  you  very  earnestly  to  observe  how 
these  conditions  of  publication  restrain  your  Council's  power,  no  less  than 
the  details  of  it  occupy  their  time  and  thought.  'To  superintend  and 
correct  the  engraving  and  chromo-lithotint  is  often  fiur  more  difficult-— 
always  for  less  usefol  ultimately — ^than  superintending  the  artist's  copy  firom 
the  original  work.  But  while  we  have  so  much  publication  in  our  hands, 
more  than  half  our  power  is  spent  in  such  details;  and  forther,  in  order 
to  reduce  a  drawing  to  publication-sise  our  copy  is  made  comparatively 
valueless. 

Nothing  can  be  riirhtly  copied  but  on  its  own  scale.  I  need  not  tell 
the  members  of  this  Society  that  every  good  painter's  mode  of  execution 
varies  with  the  sise  of  his  design:  and  that  it  would  have  been  just  as 
impossible  for  Sir  Joshua  or  Velasques  to  have  shown  their  peculiar  powers 
in  miniature  painting  as  for  Angelico  to  have  extended  his  minutely  deli- 
cate multitudes  over  a  colossal  canvas.  You  only  represent,  you  only  can 
represent,  any  picture  justly,  by  absolutely  accepting  the  conditions  of  its 
situation — ^its  magnitude,  and  its  method.  And  I  believe  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  are  agreed,  after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  efforts 
of  even  the  most  intelligent  draughtsmen  to  remedy  in  their  copies  the 
accidents  of  time,  that  we  must  make  it  hencefonnwd  an  absolute  rule 
that  our  coi»es  shall  represent  only  the  existing  remains  of  the  picture,  and 
by  no  means  attempt  a  conjectural  restoration  of  it.^    But  of  course,  if  we 

'  [Compare  Aphorism  xiz.  in  Lami  ^  Ffwk,  VoL  XV.  p.  368.] 
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gave  orders  for  the  execution  of  drawings  such  as  these,  other  drawings 
would  have  to  be  prepared  from  them  afterwards  for  publication,  the  cost 
of  the  Society's  operations  would  be  increased  by  at  least  one  third,  and 
the  annual  money  value  of  its  publications  diminished  in  that  propc^tion. 

The  money  value,  I  say.  The  intrinsic  value  would  assuredly  be  greater 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  power  of  correction,  by  reference  to  an  accoiate 
copy,  quite  invaluable  to  earnest  students. 

The  only  way  I  see  of  meeting  these  difficulties  satis&ctorily,  and 
justly,  is  by  a  straightforward  appeal  to  the  members  of  this  Society  to 
express  their  wishes  to  us  individually,  and  to  give  us,  those  of  them  who 
concur  in  what  I  hope  may  be  stated  by  me  as  the  opinion  of  their 
Council,  their  help  individually.  The  pubHcations  should  continue  to  be 
issued  at  their  present  rate,  but  there  are  surely  some  of  our  members 
who  would  further  subscribe  to  a  separate  copying  fund  to  be  spent  in 
simply  acquiring  facsimiles — so  far  as  possible,  of  the  works  which  are 
likeliest  soon  to  perish.  And  now  let  me  approach  the  business  fiom 
another  point  of  view. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  idea  of  art-patronage  distinctly  enters,  as  a 
practical  motive,  into  the  habit  of  giving  large  prices  for  pictures,  which 
characterises  our  time.^  But  the  system  is,  in  fact,  as  ruinous  to  the  painter 
as  destructive  of  your  own  interests,  and  I  feel  mjrself  standing  on  abso- 
lutely sure  ground  in  stating  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever  to 
see  a  good  picture  again  on  the  walls  of  your  Academy  while  yoa  pay 
such  prices  as  those  into  which  you  have  been  lately  urged  by  the  dealers. 
The  proportion  to  the  old  ancl  proper  prices  paid  to  the  noble  artists 
whom  we  once  possessed,  may  be  expressed  to  you  by  one  &ct.  Tlie 
commission  at  ten  per  cent,  to  the  dealer,  on  the  sale  of  any  aversce 
Turner  drawing,  is  now  about  three  times  as  much  as  Turner  got  m 
making  the  drawing.  And  the  fatality  to  your  schools  of  art  is  quite 
irresistible.  The  bribe  is  so  enormous  for  success  that  the  most  coq- 
scientious  of  painters  cannot  resist  it.  He  can  get  his  ten  thousand  a 
year,  if  he  hits  the  public  fancy.  And  his  only  concern  is  to  hit  it.  And 
on  these  terms  his  life  becomes  a  luxurious  idleness,  and  his  work  a 
vulgar  exhibition,  and  I  speak  with  entire  deliberation — and  in  great  sorrow 
— when  I  tell  you  there  is  not,  at  this  instant,  on  the  walls  of  your 
whole  Academy,  one  picture  of  sincere  and  enduring  quality,  nor  while  you 
pay  such  prices  will  you  ever  see  one  again.  And  now  observe  on  the 
other  hand;  your  Council  are  entirely  uiutble  to  carry  out  the  intended 
functions  of  this  Society,  because,  while  these  enormous  prices  are  given 
for  so-called  original  art,  which  is  wholly  worthless,  only  a  pittance  can 
be  offered  to  an  artist  who  would  devote  himself  to  fiuthful  copying.  A 
picture  executed  with  devemess  enough  to  catch  the  public  eye — and  to 
open  its  purse — and  able  in  the  present  market  to  fetch  its  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  pounds — can  be  dashed  off  in  a  couple  of  days'  work — 
a  hundred  pounds  a  day ;  say  roughly  three  thousand  a  year  is  an  easilv 
attainable  income  by  any  ordinarily  clever  artist  who  is  dishonest  or  weak 
enough  to  seek  it.  But  no  moderately  accurate  copy  can  be  made  of  any 
good  historical  picture — with  less  than  three  monUis'  labour — fidthfbl  and 

^  [For  othw  re^rences  to  this  subject,  see  YoL  XVI.  pp.  82,  83.] 
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skiUhl;  and  for  that  three  months  of  usefbl  and  honest  art  your  Council 
think  it  much  if  they  venture  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds.  Can  you  wonder 
that,  on  such  terms,  we  get  no  clever  or  powerful  painter  to  work  for  us. 
Eveiy  man  who  has  any  real  gift  sells  his  soul  to  the  dealers ;— or  at  best 
to  popularity  and  a  house  in  iht  West  End;  and  we  can  only  employ,  to 
reiider  the  work  of  Giotto — of  Luini — and  of  Tintoret — men  who  for  the 
most  part  have  not  essential  ability  enough  for  the  work  at  all — or  if  they 
have,  are  driven  to  every  sort  of  expedient  to  get  their  daily  bread  at  the 
prices  now  given. 

Now,  if  you  will  only  put  it  in  our  power  to  offer  something  like 
fair  prices  for  fair  talent,  I  am  persuaded  that  we  can  produce  for  you 
drawings  altogether  different  from  any  copyist's  work  yet  seen.  I  speak 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  honest  copyists,  because,  I  am  bold  to  say,  I 
have  been  one  myself.  The  power  of  accuracy  and  habits  of  attention 
are  not  always  found  in  equal  degree  in  men  of  true  artistic  sensibility. 
The  man  who  can  copy  best  is  often  pained  by  the  efforts  of  produc- 
ing original  design,  just  as  the  man  who  designs  with  facility  is  often 
too  conceited  and  too  inattentive  to  copy  with  success.  Give  the  same 
moderate,  just  pay  to  both,  and  you  will  have  the  original  work  guarded 
from  vanity;  and  the  copy  animated  by  genius. 

What  are  you  to  do  with  such  copies?  you  will  ask.  Do  you  think 
that  a  group  of  figures  by  Perugino,  or  Luini,  as  beautiful  in  many  respects 
as  the  original,  would  not  be  a  better  decoration  for  your  drawing-rooms 
than  an  oil  picture  such  as  you  are  likely  now  to  get  for  them — of  an  old 
gentleman  with  his  £unily  late  at  a  party — and  a  drowned  child  and  a 
starving  dog  tied  to  a  mast? 


2.  1882  1 

Mr.  Ruskin,  who  looked  fairly  well,  commenced  by  saying  he  had  had 
a  great  joy  lately.  The  British  Museum  authorities  had  allowed  him  to 
examine  their  gems,  and  to  number  them,  as  he  wanted,  for  his  Sheffield 
Catalogue.^  He  said :  ''  It  is  four  years  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing in  this  room,  and  it  appears  to  me  there  has  been  great  quietness 
in  the  meetings  ever  since  I  left.  Everything  seems  to  have  gone  on 
better,  and  much  more  smoothly,  since  I  left,  and  I  think  you  have  done 
very  wrong  in  re-electing  me.*  Everything  has  gone  on  perfectly  and 
beautiftilly  since  I  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings. 

^  p-his  is  a  report  of  an  address  delivered  by  Ruskin  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Arundel  Society,  Old  Bond  Street,  on  June  22,  1882,  Lord  Elcho  in  the 
chair.  After  the  formal  business  had  been  concluded,  Raskin  was  called  upon  by 
the  chairman  to  address  the  meeting — which  consisted  of  about  six  members  of  the 
Council,  the  Secretary,  oue  ladv,  and  some  half-doien  gentlemen  visitors,  of  whom 
Mr.  Faunthorpe  was  one.  Raskin's  words  were  taken  down,  as  nearly  as  possible 
verbatim,  by  Mr.  Faunthorpe,  who  placed  his  manuscript  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Wise  for  publication  in  an  Appendix  to  Letten  from  John  Bu9kin  to  Bev.  J.  P, 
Faunthorpe,  edited  hy  Thomae  J.  Wise,  1896,  vol.  ii.  pp.  03-97.] 

[Nothing  answering  to  this  has  been  found  amonig  Rusldn's  memoranda.] 
On  the  Council  of  the  Society.] 
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**  In  thii  room  «re  manj  very  great  treatuxes  ci  Art,  and  I  qaite  agree 
with  Lord  Elcho  that  thej  are  not  sofficientlj  teen  of  men.^  We  are  insured, 
I  believe,  for  Xl4,000,  and  what  we  possess  should  certainly  be  rendered 
£ur  more  accessible.^  These  pictures  are  records  of  work  quite  precious  in 
every  way,  but  especially  in  the  steady  value  they  bear  in  their  protest 
against  many  tendencies  of  modem  Art  In  the  direction  in  which  modem 
Art  is  advancing  I  observe,  with  keenly  increasing  regret,  the  want  of 
serununeu,  the  want  of  any  iet  purpose,  or,  indeed,  of  any  purpose  at  alL 

''In  this  year's  Academy,  for  example,  this  stricture  seems  to  me 
to  apply  to  nearly  every  picture.  The  only  picture  that  pretends  to  any 
histOTic  accuracy  is  Marks'  'Lord  Say  brought  before  Jade  Cade.'*  The 
strangest  tendency  of  modem  English  Art,  and  one  from  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  is  not  exempt,  is  towards  aiiectation. 
Now  all  the  pictures  of  the  great  times  are  absolutely  free  from  affectation 
of  any  kind  whatever.  Even  our  caricature  is  not  frcMK  from  it.  A  picture, 
Munkacsy's  '  Christ  before  Pilate,'  ^  exhibited  just  opposite  to  these  rooms 
for  instance,  is  better  than  anything  I  ever  expected  to  see  in  modem 
Art  at  all.     In  many  points  it  is  nearly  as  good  as  Tintoret. 

"  All  the  pictures  of  the  great  times  contain  certain  attitudes  known  to 
be  beautiful,  and  these  their  painters  were  content  to  reproduce,  lliese 
attitudes  originated  in  Byiantine  Art,  afterwards  passing  over  to  Italian. 
There  is  no  seeking  in  any  of  them  to  attract  attention  by  invention  of 
new  position  or  attitude. 

"  When  these  pictures,  the  copies  of  which  surround  us  on  these  waUs, 
were  painted,  the  artist  took  his  place  in  the  sch<x>l,  and  did  his  best, 
throwing  his  whole  life  and  soul  into  his  woric.  The  subjects  were  all 
ready  to  his  hand.  But  now  if  any  man  has  any  real  power  he  is  im- 
pelled first  to  weary  himself  in  search  for  a  subject,  and  then  for  a  new 
method  of  treating  it  But  the  grand  subjects  of  the  older  artists  were 
well  suited  to  any  picture,  to  any  power.  There  is  no  affectation  in  one 
of  thmn.  That  is  the  rock  on  which  our  modem  Art  is  undeniably  wreck- 
ing itself. 

"  We  certainly  ought  to  be  possessed  of  a  gallery  in  which  we  might  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  treasures  we  own,  now  hidden  away,  it  seems  to  me, 
altogether  from  the  view  of  men.  But  we  have,  by  their  production,  done 
good  work  in  more  wa3rs  than  one.  We  have  enabled  M.  Griiner  and 
others  to  educate  a  set  of  German  workmen  able  to  do  anything  tenderly 
and  perfectly,  frur  better,  indeed,  than  I  ever  anticipated  we  slKmld  have 
been  able  to  do.     We  are  going  on  with  our  work,  and  we  believe  in  it 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  Art  talk  in  modem  drawing-rooms.  Much 
of  this  might  be  rendered  effective  of  good  if  those  who  know  so  modi 
already  would  make  a  point  of  seeing  what  we  have  accomplished,  and 

1  [Matthew  vi.  1.1 

*  [On  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  its  drawings  were  deposited  in  the  Nations] 
Gellerv,  where  they  are  now  (1908)  eidiibited  in  die  basemmit.] 


'  [No.  242  in  the  Academy  of  1882.  For  another  reftrence  to  the  picture,  see 
jiri  ^Bngiand,  §  74  (Vol.  XXXm.  p.  317).] 

*  [Exhibited  at  the  Conduit  Street  Galleries :  see  a  Descriptive  Account  of  the 
Picture  issued  in  April  1882.  The  rooms  of  the  Arundel  Society  were  then  at 
24  Old  Bond  Street] 
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wonld,  when  tkey  journey  abroad,  look  out  lor  things  worthj  our  attention, 
1  and  aak  us  to  reproduce  them. 

1  ''The  picture  of  a  girl  in  the  GrotYenor,  ridiculed  in  Ptmck  as  A — lass ! 

t  had  great  power  in  it — might  have  been  anything,  in  fact — but  was  spoilt 

[  hj  afectation.^ 

I  "I  thank  you,"  etc 


1 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  «•  ACADEMY   GIRLS'' 

{February  1884) 

rin  a  letter  given  in  the  preceding  volume  (p.  xlix.),  Ruskin^  in  describing  a 
days  doings  in  London  in  February  1&4,  writes :  ^'  Into  National  Gallery  by  balf- 
past  eleven — ^went  all  over  it,  noting  things  for  leeture  to  the  Academy  girls  on 
Saturday."  Some  students  at  the  Royal  Academy  had  asked  him  for  tickets  for 
his  lecture  on  ^^The  Storm-Cloud."  lie  replied  that  the  lecture  would  be  of  no 
particular  interest  to  them ;  but  would  they  think  him  very  forward  if  he  invited 
himself  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  them  and  talk  over  their  art-studies  ?  The  tea- 
party  was  held^  and  m  return  he  invited  his  hosts,  and  anv  other  girl  students  they 
might  choose  to  bring  with  them^  to  tea  with  Mr.  and  Nlrs.  Severn  and  himself  at 
Heme  Hill.  It  was  on  this  latter  occasion  that  the  informal  address,  here  printed, 
was  ffiven.  The  report  is  taken  from  the  Boston  Herald  (U.S.A.)  of  June  28,  1884. 
AnoUier,  but  less  nill,  account  of  the  address,  by  Marion  Reid,  appeared  in  the 
BrieM  Tknee  and  Mirror  of  April  7,  and  the  Sunday  Sun,  April  8,  1900.  The 
latter  writer  adds  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  address  one  of  the  party  said, 
^'^I  hope  you  will  shake  hands  with  us  all,  Mr.  Ruskin.'  'Why,  certainly^  my 
dear/  replied  the  Professor,  with  that  charming  smile  which  no  beard,  however 
ragged,  could  conceal.  And  so  the  whole  party  filed  past,  and  each  had  a  warm 
lumd-shake.  I  even  heard  afterwards  that  some  right-lumd  ffloves  were  thence- 
lorth  hung  up  as  trophies,  accompanied  with  a  leaf  of  laurel^sucn  is  the  enthusiassa 
of  youth.'^] 

•*  I  have  long  wished,"  he  said,  "  to  meet  yon,  but  of  course  could  not 
initiate  an  interview,  as  it  might  seem  that  I  desired  to  interfere  with  the 
teaching  you  get  under  the  Royal  Academicians,  which  would  never  do. 
Before  we  begin,  I  want  to  try  and  find  out  what  school  you  have  studied 
in.  For  that  purpose  I  have  noted  down  some  pictures  at  the  National 
Gallery,  and  if  any  of  you  have  copied  any  of  them,  please  hold  up  yvur 
hands." 

One  or  two  hands  were  held  up  during  the  course  of  his  criticism,  and 
he  nodded  approvingly;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  seemed  the  students  had 
neither  copied  nor  studied  very  deeply  the  great  examples  of  painting 
which  he  brought  specially  to  their  notice. 

^  [Nob  16  in  the  Summer  Exhibition  of  1882,  '' Aks!"  by  H.  Schmak.  Cari- 
catured, with  other  '^Grosvenor  Gems,"  in  Punch,  June  24,  1882  (voL  82,  p.  800): 
''No.  16.    A^ksst  quite  so  !    Also  a— husk— of  a  good  deaL*^ 
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''Now,  the  fint  work  I  shall  refer  to/'  he  said,  ''is  one  of  the  grandest 
at  the  National  Gallery— 'The  Three  Graces  Adoring  the  Bust  of  Hymen,' ^ 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  the  best  fuctnre  ever 
painted,  by  any  means,  and  I  don't  say  that  Reynolds  does  not  go  wraog 
sometimes.  His  '  Snake  in  the  Grass,'  for  instance,  is  exaggerated  in  chiaro- 
scuro and  colour,  but  when  he  goes  wrong  he  almost  seems  to  do  it  oo 
purpose.  Then,  there  is  Gainsborough's  'English  Family.'  This  is  a  com- 
position full  of  dignity  and  simplidty.  It  represents  just  our  English 
family — ^the  average  English  husband,  average  sweet  English  wife,  sligfatfy 
above  the  average  English  daughter,  and  a  nice  boy.  This  wctrk  is  w^ 
worthy  of  your  attention.  It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  students  also  to 
copy  parts  of  Paolo  Veronese's  '  Vision  of  St.  Helena '  and  the  '  Family  of 
Darius,'  because  of  their  splendid  workmanship.*  Take  any  square  post  or 
bit  of  drapery;  it  will  show  you  how  to  lay  the  colour  on;  Perugino's 
'Tobias  and  the  Angel''  will  give  you  an  example  of  absolute  parity  of 
drawing  with  the  keenest  sense  of  colour.  I  would  not  recommend  yon  to 
look  at  anjrthing  of  Holbein's  few  colours;  not  that  he  could  not  cc^our, 
but  he  did  not  choose  to.  Neither  would  he  condescend  to  fleeting 
expression;  he  preferred  repose.  You  should  copy  Holbein's  drawings 
which  you  can  get  from  the  Autotype  Company. 

"What  works  do  you  chiefly  copy  for  practice  and  for  premiums  at  the 
Academy  ?  " 

"Principally  Vandyke,  Velasquez,  and  Murillo,"  replied  one  of  the 
students. 

"Well,"  said  the  Professor,  "Vandyke  will  not  do  you  much  good. 
He  can,  however,  teach  you  one  thing,  how  to  draw  and  how  to  arrange 
hands — a  most  important  thing,  and  one  in  which  all  great  masters  excd. 
No  amount  of  the  study  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  will  teach  you  this — 
but  only  careful  study  and  observation  of  nature. 

"One  thing  necessary  to  a  high  and  noble  perfection  in  art  is  that 
artists  must  be  pure  and  good  in  their  lives.  Some  people  may  tell  yon 
this  is  not  so,  because  there  have  been  artists  who  have  not  been  moral 
in  their  lives  who  yet  have  painted  great  pictures.  This  is  true  in  a  way, 
for  men  with  strong  constitutions  and  the  artistic  fiu^ulty  have  done  great 
work,  but  they  have  never  attained  to  the  purest  and  best  eminence. 
There  are  different  ideas  of  mwality.  A  man  may  be  moral  and  yet  do  a 
great  many  things  that  would  be  disapproved  of  by  Mrs.  Grundy.  But 
what  I  mean  by  a  moral  life  is  one  directed  by  a  good  and  honest  purpose. 
You  must  have  a  kindly,  loving  heart  and  large  sympathy. 

"For  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  of  my  life  I  would  not  believe 
thai  women  could  paint  pictures,^  and  all  hist<»y  seemed  to  be  on  the  side 

^  [For  other  references  to  this  picture  (No.  79),  see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  472,  and 
Vol.  XTY.  p.  3.  The  "Snake  in  the  Grass"  (or  "Love  unbinding  the  gone  of 
Beauty")  is  No.  885;  for  Gainsborough's  "English  Family,"  see  VoL  XXYTTT. 
p.  376  n.] 

>  [The  "St  Helena"  is  No.  1041.  For  numerous  other  references  to  the 
"Danus"  (No.  294},  see  General  Index.] 

'  [One  of  the  side  compartments  in  No.  288 ;  for  other  references  to  it,  see 
General  Index.] 

*  [Compare  Vol.  XIV.  p.  208.] 
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of  this  oonvictioiL  One  learns  vaguely  of  a  daughter  of  Titian  who 
painted,  but  one  never  sees  anything  she  ever  did.  But  I  was  wrong  in 
that  established  conviction  of  mine ;  women  can  paint. 

''Of  course/'  he  went  on,  ''there  was  Rosa  Bonheur  to  correct  me,  but 
she  only  developed  in  her  art  a  woman's  somewhat  morbid  love  of  animab, 
coupled  with  some  Landseer-like  talent  Landseer  studied  and  loved  dogs, 
but  Rosa  Bonheur's  feelings  for  animals  were,  I  think,  more  akin  to  the 
menagerie  keeper's  love.  Landseer  was  not  so  much  an  artist  as  one 
who  studied  dogs  and  knew  their  ways.  Rosa  Bonheur  paints  in  a  clever 
grey  French  style,  and  in  a  masterly  kind  of  a  way,  more  pleasing,  per- 
haps, than  masterly.^  I  knew  a  young  lady  with  a  great  talent  for  paint- 
ing animals.  She  studied  London  cab  horses,  and  went  down  into  the 
cellars  and  studied  rats,  and  she  kept  a  furious  parrot  and  a  lot  of  dogs, 
and  made  herself  generally  disagreeable ;  but  it  all  came  to  nothing.  But 
oOTning  badL  to  the  question  of  woman's  capacity  in  art,  let  me  confess 
that  f  am  quite  subjugated,  converted,  my  ideas  entirely  overthrown  by 
Mrs.  Butler's  ^Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson)  '  Waterloo.' >  At  first  I  thought 
she  might  only  have  a  woman's  love  for  cavalry  officers  and  cavalry 
chargers,  but  after  I  had  seen  the  picture  and  knew  her,  I  saw  a  great 
many  of  her  sketches,  and  found  her  to  be  a  great  artist,  and  I  nave 
now  the  profoundest  admiration  for  her.  Since  she  made  a  name  we 
have  had  several  women  artists,  all  distinguished  in  their  different  ways 
— Mrs.  Allingham,  Miss  Greenaway,  Miss  Alexander,  and  Miss  Trotter.* 
There  are  many  clever,  brilliant  girls  who  take  to  art  from  ambition,  but 
their  place  is  rather  in  society  or  on  the  stage  than  in  the  studio. 
Ambition  to  shine  in  the  theatre  or  in  society  is  not  the  disposition  that 
makes  an  artist;  you  should  have  the  disposition  of  a  nun,  and  too  much 
sense  to  become  one.  I  never  recommend  girls  not  to  get  married,  though 
I  think  marriage  need  not  be  the  mission  of  all.  I  think  a  painter's  life 
is  a  very  happy  one,  even  if  you  don't  make  much  money  or  obtain  great 
fiime.  Most  girls  think  it  very  nice  to  be  married,  but  I  should  thii^  to 
be  an  artist  is  quite  as  happy  a  life.  The  greatest  joy  in  life,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  when  you  feel  that  your  pencil  is  obeying  your  wilL  Women, 
above  all,  should  have  infinite  patience.  Men  might  be  impatient  and  do 
good  work — women  never.  For  instance,  Rubens  and  other  great  artists 
often  painted  furiously.  Women  were  meant  to  endure  and  put  up  with 
everything;  that  is  Uieir  mission.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  some  of 
yon  may  well  find  something  else  to  do  beside— or  as  well  as — making 
puddings  and  sweeping  up  other  people's  messes." 

Questioned  as  to  making  notes  and  sketches  of  visits  to  picture  gal- 
leries, the  Professor  said: — 

"When  you  go  into  a  gallery,  always  come  away  with  a  coloured 
note;  it  may  be  a  very  imperfect  one,  but  it  will  be  better  than  any- 
thing you  can  carnr  away  in  your  head.  Do  not  think  of  light  and 
shade ;  think  of  shadow  simply  as  darker  or  lighter  colours.^    Do  not  trust 

>  [For  other  references  to  Ron  Bonheur,  see  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  173,  174 ;  and  for 
Landseer,  VoL  IVjp.  334  n.] 


•  [See  VoL  XIV.  pp.  306,  308.1 

s  f^or  these  artists,  see  Vol.  XXXUL  pp. 

^  [On  this  point,  see  Ledurei  an  Art^  VoL 


327  teg.,  283,  28a] 
XX.  pp.  121  Mg.] 
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to  chiaroscuro  for  heightening  eflect.  The  great  fiudt  of 'Rofsetti  was  the 
false  shadows  he  put  in — wilfally,  and  ior  the  sake  of  obtaining  expres- 
sion. Work  in  a  broad,  full  light.  Gnurd  against  caricature  and  satire  as 
fire  that  can  'bum  you  up,  body  and  soul.  It  is  ns^l  to  be  able  to 
see  the  blemishes  in  a  fitce,  but  try  rather  without  flunkery  to  dwell  on 
the  nobler  and  more  beautiful  qualities.  Choose  the  most  beautiful  Cmcs 
to  paint,  and  do  not  paint  any  that  have  not  something  pleasant  in  them. 
People  talk  of  Hobb«na's  ^  moles  and  wrinkles,  but  if  he  had  worked  fiur 
enough  off  from  his  models,  he  ought  net  to  have  seen  them.  Gains- 
borough worked  eight  feet  away  from  his  sitter.  This  painful  ■dnoteneas 
that  sees  and  depicts  wrinkles  and  moles  partakes  of  half  truth,  and  lialf 
truth  is  bom  of  the  devil.  You  are  all  so  fond  of  FoMsi  in  these  days 
that  I  need  not  apologise  fm:  mentioning  Mephistopheles,  who  never  told 
a  direct  lie.  He  oolj  left  out  the  good  side  of  nature  and  insisted  on 
the  bad.  Satan  said  to  Eve:  'You  shall  not  surely  die.'*  She  did  not 
die,  but  she  did  worse.  Artists  sometimes  paint  these  hidf  troths,  and 
people  exclaim:  'How  trae!'  This  is  diabolical  work,  and  is  like  the 
devil,  who  seems  to  speak  the  truth,  though  he  is  still,  as  ever,  the  &tlier 
of  lies." 

A  student  asked  the  Professor  if  he  would  say  something  aboot  deco* 
mtive  art. 

'^Yes,"  he  replied — and  I  venture  to  put  his  words  into  the  fiist 
person  singular,  though  I  can  really  only  give  the  direct  purport  of  what 
he  said,  and  not  a  verbatim  report  of  it.  ''We  En^ish  have  not  the 
inborn  power  of  design  that  oriental  nations  have ;  *  but  by  following  nature 
fidthfidly,  and  not  working  in  mere  conventional  patterns,  we  may  excel  in 
decorative  art  in  a  different  way.  The  Indian  woman,  when  she  has  swept 
her  doorstep,  takes  some  coloured  sand  and  sprinkles  it  in  a  pattern  on  the 
ground.  She  forms  the  pattern  easily  and  gracefully  and  more  beantifblly 
than  anything  you  could  learn  to  do  after  years  of  stody  in  the  school 
of  design  at  South  KensingUm.  But  by  patient  study  of  nature  you  can 
do  work  that  may  have  excellences  of  another  kind.  Those  of  you  who 
find  you  cannot  reach  to  the  higher  branches  of  art  may  take  up  deco- 
rative work;  but  don't  do  so  until  you  have  tried  the  other." 

A  student  asked:  "What  is  the  good  of  second-rate  art?" 

"I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me  that  question,"  replied  the  Professor. 
"Fifth-rat3,  sixth-rate,  to  a  hundredth-rate,  art  is  good.  Art  that  gives 
pleasure  to  any  one  has  a  right  to  exist  For  instance,  if  I  can  oidy 
draw  a  duck  that  looks  as  though  he  waddled,  I  may  give  pleasure  to 
the  last  baby  of  our  hostess,  wMle  a  flower  beautifully  drawn  will  give 
pleasure  to  her  eldest  girl,  who  is  just  beginning  to  learn  botany,  aiid  it 
may  also  be  useful  to  some  man  of  sdence.  The  true  outline  of  a  leaf 
shown  to  a  child  may  turn  the  whole  course  of  its  life.  Second-rate  ait 
is  useful  to  a  greater  number  of  people  than  even  first-rate  art — there  aie 
so  few  minds  of  a  high  enough  order  to  understand  the  highest  kind  of 
art.     Many  more  people  find  pleasure  in  Copley  Fielding  thw  in  Turner. 

1  [So  in  the  report;  but  obviously  a  mistake.    Rusldn  probably  said  Deonsr: 
see  YoL  III.  pp.  32,  36.] 
*  rOeneeis  iii.  4.] 
'  [On  this  subjeot,  see  2%s  2V0O  Fatht,  YoL  XYL  pp.  261  M9.] 
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Most  people  only  see  the  small  vulgarisms  in  Turner^  and  cannot  aj^reciate 
his  grander  qualities." 

Udng  back  again  to  technical  points^  the  Professor  said:  ^'Use  the 
same  cok>urs  in  Uie  shadows  as  in  the  lights.  Wilkie's  '  Blind  Fiddler '  ^ 
is  a  fiital  example  of  the  false  principle  of  using  entirely  transparent 
colours  in  shadows  and  opaque  in  the  lights.  The  consequence  is  that  not 
onfy  is  it  £dse  in  colours,  but  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  cracks, 
and  the  picture  will  soon  £dl  a  prey  to  the  restorer.  You  should  never 
load  on  your  whites.  Turner  was  very  wrong  often  in  this  respect.  The 
less  paint  you  use  the  better,  and  your  sur&ce  should  be  even.  Leonardq 
is  a  good  example  for  you  to  follow  in  this  respect" 


VI 

VIVISECTION 

(December  9,  1884) 

J  [From  a  report  of  a  meeting  on  Vivisection  held  on  December  9,  1884,  "at 
ord.    Printed  in  the  Zoophilist  of  January  1,  1885,  and  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet 
with  the  followiDg  title-page : — 

The  I  Bishop  of  Oxford  |  and  |  Prof.  Raskin  |  on  Vivisectioo. 

Octavo,  pp.  7.  Title-page  (with  blank  reverse)^  pp.  1-2;  text,  pp.  3-7.  Page  8 
is  filled  with  an  advertisement  of  the  ^^  Victoria  Street  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Animals  from  Vivisection,  united  with  the  International  Association  for  the  Total 
Suppression  of  Vivisection,"  1  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  The  pamphlet 
was  issued  sewn,  without  wrapper;  Ruskin's  address  appears  on  pp.  6-7;  it  was 
reprinted  in  Igdrasil^  March  1802,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264-265,  and  thence  in  Ruskiniana, 
part  ii,  1892,  p.  235  (No.  24).] 

Professor  Ruskin  said  he  had  learnt  much  from  the  speakers,'  but  there 
were  one  or  two  points  which  he  should  wish  to  refer  to.  It  was  not 
the  question  whether  experiments  taught  them  more  or  less  of  science. 
It  was  not  the  question  whether  animals  had  a  right  to  this  or  that  in 
the  inferiority  they  were  placed  in  to  mankind.  It  was  a  question — 
What  relation  had  they  to  God^  what  relations  mankind  had  to  God, 
and  what  was  the  true  sense  of  feeling  as  taught  to  them  by  Christ  the 
Physician  ?  The  primary  head  and  front  of  all  the  offending  against  the 
principles  of  mercy  in  men  and  the  will  of  the  Creator  of  these  creatures 
was  the  ignoring  of  that  will  in  higher  matters,  and  these  scientific  pursuits 
were  now  defiantly,  provokingly,  insultingly  separated  from  the  science  of 
religion;  they  were  all  carried  on  in  defiance  of  what  had  hitherto  been 

^  ^r  another  reference  to  this  picture  (No.  99  in  the  National  GalleryX  see 
VoL  m.  p.  643.] 

'  [The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackamess)  was  among  those  who  had  preceded 
Ruskin.] 
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held  to  be  cofmpMaion  and  pity,  and  of  the  great  link  which  bound  to- 
gether the  whole  of  creation^  from  its  Maker  to  the  lowest  creature.  For 
one  secret  discovered  by  the  torture  of  a  thousand  animals,  a  thousand 
means  of  health,  peace,  and  happiness  were  lost,  because  the  phyaldan 
was  continually  infecting  his  students  not  with  the  eommon  rabies  of  the 
dog,  but  with  the  rabies  of  the  man,  infeeting  them  with  all  kinds  of 
base  curiosity,  infectinff  the  whole  society  which  he  taught  with  a  tlmt 
fior  knowing  things  which  God  had  concealed  from  them  for  His  own 
good  reason,  and  promoting  amongst  them  passions  of  the  same  kind.  No 
physician  now  dwelt  in  the  least  upon  the  effect  of  anger,  upon  the  effect 
of  avarice,  upon  the  effect  of  science  itself  pursued  without  moral  limit; 
and  the  rabies  of  all  defiance  and  contradiction  to  all  the  law  of  God 
had  become  the  madness  abroad,  which  was  without  reason  at  all,  and 
was  setting  itself  against  everything  that  was  once  holy,  once  pure,  once 
reverenced  among  them.  For  his  part,  he  thought  they  must  not  dwell 
upon  minute  questions  as  to  whether  this  or  that  quantity  of  pain  was 
inflicted.  The  question  was  that  here  in  Oxford  their  object  was  to  make 
their  youths  and  maidens  gentle,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  might 
at  least  try  to  concentrate  tbeir  efforts  to  prevent  these  subjects  of  science 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  the  noblest  youths  and 
maidens  who  came  there  to  be  made  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Their  noblest 
efforts  and  energies  should  be  set  upon  protecting  the  weak  and  inform- 
ing the  ignorant  of  things  which  might  lead  them  to  happiness,  peace, 
and  light,  and  above  all  other  things  upon  the  relation  existing  between 
them  and  the  lower  creation  in  this  life.  He  had  always  said  that  a 
gentleman  was  primarily  distinguished  by  his  fellowship  with  the  nobler 
animals  of  creation,  and  the  peasant  chiefly  by  the  kindness  which  he 
showed  to  every  useful  one. 
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[Other  memorial  inscriptions  by  Ruskin  have  already  been  given:— 

On  his  fiither.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  Ixxvii. 

On  his  mother,  Vol.  XXIT.  p.  xziv. 

On  ^'Margaret's  Well,"  Vol.  XXH.  p.  xxiv. 

On  the  ^'Colenso  Diamond/'  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  hr. 

On  the  "Edwardes  Ruby,"  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  Iv. 

On  the  "Couttet  Roee-Fluors/'  VoL  XXVI.  p.  Iv.] 
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EPITAPHS 

ON  H.R.H.  PRINCE  LEOPOLD,  DUKE  OF  ALBANY 

In  Ether  Chtrch 

[Printed  in  IgdrasU,  December  1890,  toL  ii.  p.  102^  and  thence  (Na  133)  in 
RmkirUanOf  part  I,  1890^  p.  115  (No.  133).  The  memorial  was  nnvdled  by  the 
Dachess  on  December  3^  1884.  It  coniistB  of  a  hurt  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Williamaon^ 
standing  in  an  alabaster  niche.] 

To 

Leopold 

Duke  of  Albany 

Youngest  son  of  Queen  Victoria, 

Who,  with  the  chosen  partner 

of  his  life, 

passed  his  closing  years 

at  Claremont 

in  culminating  honour,  kindly 

labour,  and  thoughtful  peace. 

His  widow  and  neighbours 

inscribe  this  tablet 

in  his  parish  church 

recording 

the  reverent  affection  in  which  they  held  his  presence 

and  guard  his  memory. 

Bom  7th  April,  1863.    Died  at  Cannes  28th  March,  1884.     Buried  at  Windsor. 


ON  THE  REV.  OSBORNE  GORDON 

In  Eoiihampitead  Church 

[For  Osborne  Gordon,  Ruskin's  tutor  at  Oxford,  see  PraterUa,  i.  §§  219,  226. 
ii.  §§  8,  10,  etc.  (Vol  XXXV.),  and  General  Index.  This  inscription  was  printed 
at  p.  viiL  of  Odwme  Oordon :  a  Memoir,  with  a  Selection  of  hie  Writinge,  edited  by 
G.  Marshall,  M.A.  (Oxford,  1886) ;  also  in  the  Ouardian,  October  21  (vol  xL  p.  1680), 
1886 ;  and  reprinted  in  Igdraeil^  December  1890,  toL  ii.  p.  102,  and  thence  in 
Ruekiniana.  part  i.,  1890,  p.  114  (No.  132) :  '^  A  memorial  has  been  placed  in  the 
church  of  St.  Blichael  and  St  Mary,  Easthampstead,  by  the  parishioners  and  friends 
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of  the  late  Rev.  Osborne  Gordon.  It  consigts  of  a  window  in  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  a  mosaic  pavement  within  the  altar  rails.  The  subject  of  the 
window  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.     The  glass  has  been  painted  by  Me 


Morris  &  Co.,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Bome^ones.  The  pavement  is  firom  a  design 
of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley.  A  brass  tabtot 
has  been  placed  on  the  adjacent  wall,  with  the  following  inscription,  written  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  an  old  friend  and  pupil  of  Mr.  Gordon : — 'j 

This  Window  and  Mosaic  Pavement  are  dedicate 

to  God's  praise,  in  loving  Memory  of  His 

Servant,  Osborne  Gordon,  B.D., 

Student  and  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

Rector  of  this  Parish  from  I860  to  1883. 

An  Englishman  of  the  olden  time. 

Humane  without  weakness,  Learned  without  ostentation. 

Witty  without  malice.  Wise  without  pride. 

Honest  of  heart,  lofty  of  thought. 

Dear  to  his  fellow  men,  and  dutiful  to  his  God. 

When  his  friends  shall  also  be  departed. 

And  can  no  more  cherish  his  memory. 

Be  it  revered  by  the  stranger. 

John  Ruskin. 
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I.  EXCUSES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE  (1868,  1880,  1881, 
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II.  AN  OXFORD  PROTEST  (1874) 

III.  AN  APOLOGY  AT  A  CONCERT  (1880). 

IV.  A  CHARITABLE  APPEAL  (1884) 
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[Other  notioee  have  already  been  given: — 

To  his  dais  at  the  Working  Men's  College^  VoL  XVL  p^  471. 
To  hit  drawing  class  at  Oxford^  Vol  XXL  p.  316.] 
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I 

EXCUSES  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 


(0 

Dbnmaak  Hill^  London.^ 

,  I  am  about  to  enter  on  some  work  which  cannot  be  well  done 

or  even  approximately  well^  unless  without  interruption,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  for  me,  were  it  in  my  power,  to  leave  home  for  some  time,  and 
carry  out  my  undertaking  in  seclusion.  But  as  my  materials  are  partly  in 
London,  I  cannot  do  this;  so  that  my  only  alternative  is  to  ask  you  to 
think  of  me  as  if  actually  absent  from  England,  and  not  to  be  displeased 
though  I  must  decline  all  correspondence.  And  I  pray  you  to  trust  mj 
assurance  that,  whatever  reasons  I  may  have  for  so  uncouth  behaviour,  none 
of  them  are  inconsistent  with  the  respect  and  regard  in  which  I  remain. 

Faithfully  yours. 


(2) 

[March  1880.S] 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  always  hitherto  found  his  correspondents  under  the 
impression  that,  when  he  is  able  for  average  literary  work,  he  can  also 
answer  any  quantity  of  letters.  He  most  respectftilly  and  sorrowfully 
must  pray  them  to  observe,  that  it  is  precisely  when  he  is  in  most  active 
general  occupation   that   he   can  answer  fewest   private  letters;  and  this 

year  he  proposes  to  answer none,  except  those  on  St  George's  business. 

There  will  be  enough  news  of  him,  for  any  who  care  to  get  them,  in  the 
occasional  numbers  of  Fors. 

^  [This  letter,  printed  as  a  circular,  was  at  various  times  used  by  Ruskin  in 
reply  to  part  of  his  large  correspondeoee.  A  copy  of  it,  dated  ''  April  15th,  1868," 
is  printed  in  Letten  Jram  John  Rtukin  to  Williatn  Ward  (No.  14),  voL  L  pp.  d&- 
40.  Another  copy,  dated  "  2nd  February  1868,''  was  printed  in  Arrows  of  the 
Chace^QSO,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.] 

'  [Tbis  is  a  similar  excuse,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ^'list  of  works"  issued 
(March  1880)  by  Ruskin's  publisher.  Reprinted  in  Arrow  of  the  Cfhaee,  1880, 
vol.  ii.  p.  272.1 
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(«) 

Brantwood^  AuguH  I4th,  1881.  ^ 

Mr.  Ruskin  never  gives  autographs  but  to  his  friends,  and  of  late  has 
scarcelj,  even  for  them,  consented  to  add  in  anj  wise  to  his  osual  task  of 
dailj  penmanship, — ^irksome  enough  even  when  r^uced  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits. 

Jul^  1882.> 

I  have  directed  Mr.  Allen,  in  this  and  all  future  issues  of  his  list  of 
my  purchaseable  works,  to  advertise  none  but  those  which  he  is  able  to 
despatch  to  order  by  return  of  post  The  just  estimate  of  decline  in  the 
energy  of  advancing  age,— ^the  warnings^  now  tiiriee  repeated,'  of  disabling 
illness  consequent  on  any  unusual  exertion  of  thought, — and  chiefly,  the 
difficulty  I  now  find  in  addressing  a  public  for  whom,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  years  of  Revolution,  old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things 
become  new,  render  it,  in  my  thinking,  alike  irreverent  and  unwise  to 
^>eak  of  any  once-intended  writings  as  '^in  preparation." 

I  may  perhaps  pray  the  courtesy  of  my  readers, — and  here  and  there, 
the  solicitude  of  my  friends, — to  refer,  at  the  time  of  the  monthly  issue  of 
Magaaines,  to  this  circular  of  Mr.  Allen's,  in  which  they  will  always  find 
the  priced  announcement  of  anything  I  have  printed  daring  the  month* 
May  I  also  venture  to  hint  to  friends  who  may  at  any  time  be  anxiovs 
about  me,  that  the  only  trustworthy  evidences  of  my  health  are  my  writ- 
ings ;  and  that  it  is  a  prettier  attention  to  an  old  man,  to  read  what  he 
wishes  to  say,  and  can  say  without  effort,  than  to  require  him  to  answer 
vexing  questions  on  general  subjects,  or  to  add  to  nis  day's  appointed 
labour  the  burden  of  accidental  and  unnecessary  correspondence. 


(5) 

Brantwood,  March  90,  1886.* 


Mr.  Raskin  trusts  that  his  firiends  will  pardon  his  deolining 
etlce  in  the  spring,  and  ^pending  such  days  as  may  be  spared  to  Wkn  in 
the  fields,  instead  of  at  his  desk.  Had  he  been  well  he  would  hare  been 
to  Switaerland,  and  begs  his  oorrespondesta  to  imMltte  that  he  ar  to;  lov 
there  is  no  reason,  because  he  is  obliged  to  stop  in  England,  that  he  shoald 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  there. 

^  [Printed  in  IgdraMl,  December  1890,  vol.  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  in  RuMkimana,  part  i., 
1890,  p.  112  (No.  126).  ''Task''  was  misprinted  ''bulk."  For  other  replies  to 
atitogp^h-collectOTB,  see  above,  p.  49^.] 

*  [This  '<  Advice  hy  Raskin  "  was  printed  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  George  AReo'i 
List  of  Works  by  Mr.  Riiskin,  and  repeated  in  its  sabs^uent  issues  Ibr  many 
years.     Reprinted  in  RwOciniana^  part  i.,  1890,  pp.  112-118  (No.  188).] 

»  [In  1878,  1881,  and  1882.] 

«  [Printed  in  the  Pall  Matt  Oaaette,  April  2,  1888.  Reprinted  in  IgiratO, 
December  1890,  vol.  11.  p.  100 ;  in  Rtukiniana,  part  i.,  1890,  p.  112  (No.  127) ;  hi 
M.  H.  Spielmann's  John  Ruikin,  1900,  p.  61.] 
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II 

AN  OXFORD  PROTEST 

[From  tha  GMe,  October  29^  1874.  Reprinted  in  Arrow9  <^  the  Ohace,  1880, 
roL  iL  p.  27^  Roikin  had  recently  changed  the  hour  of  hit  leotnrea  from  two 
till  twelve,  and  the  latter  hour  clasninff  with  other  lectures,  some  complainta  had 
been  made.  This  ^'protest"  was  then  issued  on  the  morning  of  October  29,  and 
reprinted  in  the  Olooe  of  the  same  day.] 

The  Slade  Professor  has  tried  for  five  jears  to  please  everybody  in 
Oxford  by  lecturing  at  any  time  that  might  be  conveniently  subordkiate 
to  other  dates  of  study  in  the  University.  He  finds  he  has  pleased 
nobody,  and  must  for  the  future  at  least  make  his  hour  known  and  con- 
sistent. He  cannot  alter  it  this  term  because  people  sometimes  come  from 
a  distance  and  have  settled  their  plans  by  the  hours  announced  in  the 
Gazette,  but  for  many  reasons  he  thinks  it  right  to  change  the  place,  and 
will  hereafter  lecture  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum.^  On  Friday  the  SOth 
he  will  not  begin  till  half-past  twelve  to  allow  settling  time.  Afterwards, 
all  his  lectures  will  be  at  twelve  in  this  and  future  terms.  He  feels  that 
if  he  cannot  be  granted  so  much  as  twelve  hours  of  serious  audience  in 
working  time  during  the  whole  Oxford  vear,  he  need  not  in  future  pre- 
pare public  lectures  at  which  his  pupils  need  not  much  regret  their 
non-attendance. 


Ill 

AN  APOLOGY  AT  A  CONCERT 

[From  the  WeetnUmter  Gazette^  January  24,  1900,  where  it  Is  exj^ned! 
''Some  time  ago  Mr.  Ruskin  induced  Miss  -— ^  to  promise  to  sing  at  Coniston 
in  aid  of  the  onarities,  and  to  stay  with  him  as  his  guest;  but  she  did  not  turn 
np,  and  afterwards  ex]^ned  the  cause.  He  felt  very  keenly  the  breaking  of  her 
engagement,  and  wrote  the  following,  which  was  read  to  the  audience  at  the 
concert"    The  date  of  the  circular  is  December  3,  1880.] 

Bbantwood,  Coniston,  LANOAsmaaL 

Mr.  Ruskin  cannot  too  strongly  express  to  the  audience  the  regret  he 
baa  felt  at  the  breaking  of  her  engagement  by  Miss  -— -  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  does  not,  however,  feel  called  upon  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  slight  put  upo-i  Mrs.  Severn  and  himself,  and  he  is  sure  that  the  dis- 
regard of  the  feelings  and  expectations  of  others,  for  which  he  can  offer  no 
defence,  has  not  been  in  reality  so  great  as  it  appears,  that  the  mischance 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  thoughtlessness  and  to  the  certainty  felt  by  the 

>  [Instead  of  in  the  drawing  schools  at  the  Taylor  Gallery.] 
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young  lady  that  she  can  make  as  all  forget  our  quarrel  with  her  at  the 
first  notes  of  her  voice  on  some  future  occasion.  Whatever  our  immediate 
disq^xHntment,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  presenee  of  an  execatant 
whose  merits,  real  or  supposed,  discourage  other  performers,  may  not  be 
always  a  benefit  to  a  concert,  and  Mr.  Ruskin  may  perhi^  be  pennitled 
to  state  that  his  own  feeling  in  such  matters  is  that  a  song  rendered  with 
simplicity  of  feeling  by  a  soft  and  clear  voice  of  average  powa  poicnscs 
all  the  elements  of  the  most  delightful  music,  and  that  the  intricacies  and 
^endours  of  modem  comporitions  for  voices  ci  extraordinary  power  too 
frequently  efface  pleasure  in  astonishment. 


IV 

A  CHARITABLE  APPEAL 

(1884) 

[From  the  Weitminster  Oazette,  January  24. 1900 ;  reprinted  from  the  Leeif  Mer- 
cury, to  which  the  drcular  was  supplied  by  Bir.  John  mil,  the  ConistOQ  R^gistzsr 
of  Births  and  Deaths.] 

My  good  neighbours,  the  Watkinsons,  of  Lawson  Park,  have  been  put 
to  great  distress  since  they  came  here  on  the  7th  of  April  of  last  year, 
with  goodwill  to  work,  all  of  them,  husband  and  wife,  elder  son  and  Httk 
daughter,  but  little  more  than  their  own  hands  and  goodwill  to  trust  to, 
and  they  have  had  a  run  of  ill-luck  since,  besides  the  sorrow  of  losing  their 
younger  boy,  a  child  of  six^  by  the  blow  of  a  scythe.  On  the  17th  of  July 
they  lost  a  cow,  for  which  they  had  given  £20;  then  a  cal^  which  tb^ 
haa  reared ;  then  the  first  of  the  great  storms  blew  their  grange  roof  off, 
and  scattered  irrevocably  or  destroyed  all  their  hay,  forty-three  carts,  all 
but  a  cart  full.  I  partly  reimbursed  them  for  their  loss  myself,  <>«AKIwig 
them  to  buy  another  cow,  and  the  horse  they  now  have,  but  this  hone  is 
now  taken  ill,  just  when  they  needed  him  (the  shoulder  and  limb  affected 
by  abscess) ;  and  I  believe  myself  quite  justified  by  the  worth  and  the  good 
courage  of  the  fiunily  in  asking  now  for  some  litde  further  help  for  Ihem 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  get  another  horse,  and  hire  a  &rm  labourer  for  the 
work  which  the  son  is  scarce  strong  enough  for. 

John  Roskin. 

fiRAifTwooD,  2&h  March,  1884.^ 

^  [The  newspapers  add :  ''  Mr.  Ruskin  started  the  subscription  at  £&,  and  it 
ultimately  totalled  up  to  £35,  6s.  6d.,  the  following  being  the  inal  entry  in  ^ 
subscription-book  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  m11^  mad.  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  own 
handwriting : — 

'^'8th  April,  received  total  to  here  £36,  te.  6d.,  which  I  think  quite  as 
much  as  is  needed  in  the  case.  I  am  sure  it  is  fiur  more  than  was  lodced 
for,  and  my  most  true  thanks  are  rendered  with  Mrs.  Watkinson's  re- 
joicing ones,  to  the  subscribers. — John  Ruskin:  Arantwood,  8th  April,  as 
aforesaid.'"] 
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PICTURES  FOR  JUDGMENT 

[The  following  circular  has  been  found  among  Ruskin's  papers.  For  Mr. 
Sewening,  see  Vol.  XXXTTT.  p.  507.] 

84  Woodstock  Road,  Oxfobd  [1884]. 

All  pictures  on  which  Mr.  Raskin's  opinion  is  desired  are  to  be  sent  to 
Mr.  H.  W.  Sewening,  29  Duke  St,  St.  James's,  London.  If  Mr.  Sewening 
judges  them  worthless,  they  will  be  returned,  charging  only  the  expenses 
of  carriage  and  a  fee  of  five  shillings.  If  Mr.  Sewening  thinks  them  worth 
giving  an  opinion  upon,  he  will  return  them  with  that  ofonion  written, 
charging  a  fee  of  ten  shillings. 

If  Mr.  Sewening  judges  them  worth  submitting  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  he  will 
do  so  at  the  owners'  request,  charging  a  fee  of  a  guinea,  to  be  paid  to  the 
St.  George's  Guild,  and  naif  a  guinea  for  his  own  trouble,  besides  expenses 
of  carriage. 
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[For  other  Conversations  and  Reminiscences  given  in  this  edition,  see 
the  ''Minor  Roddniana"  in  Lists  of  Contents  of  the  several  volamee. 

For  a  notice  of  some  Conversations  at  Hawarden,  see  the  Introduction 
to  VoL  XXXVI.] 
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1.  WITH  SPUKGEON^  (1868,  Em) 

Towards  the  end  of  1858  Spurgeon  had  a  serious  ilkiess,  and  Ruskin 
called  to  see  him  during  his  convalescence.  "  How  well  I  remember,"  writes 
Mrs.  Spurgeon,  ''the  intense  love  and  devotion  displayed  bj  Mr.  Ruskin, 
as  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  dear  patient's  side,  and  embraced 
him  with  tender  affection  and  tears.  'My  brother,  my  dear  brother/ 
he  said,  '  how  grieved  I  am  to  see  you  thus ! '  His  sorrow  and  sympathy 
were  most  touching  and  comforting.  He  had  brought  him  two  charming 
engravings, — gems  of  artistic  taste,  which  still  adorn  the  widls  of  one  of 
the  rooms  at  Westwood, — and  some  bottles  of  wine  of  a  rare  vintage,  which 
t  he  hoped  would  prove  a  cordial  to  the  sufferer's  much  weaken^  frame. 

•  My  husband  was  greatly  moved  by  the  love  and  consideration  so  graciously 

^  expressed,  and  he  very  often  referred  to  it  afterwards  in  grateful  apprecia- 

tion; especially  when,  in  later  years,  there  came  a  change  of  feeling  on 
Mr.  Rnskin's  part,  and  he  strongly  repudiated  some  of  the  theological 
opinions  to  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  closely  clung  to  the  end  of  his  life." 
(C.  H.  Spurgeon  :  an  Aidobtographf,  by  his  Wife,  vol.  ii.,  1898,  pp.  S87-S88.) 
On  this,  or  some  earlier,  occasion,  Ruskin  ''told  mv  husband,"  adds 
Mrs.  Spurgeon,  "a  very  remarkable  story,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  himself 
could  answer.  I  think  they  had  been  talking  together  of  the  interpositions 
of  God's  providence,  of  His  care  over  His  people,  and  of  the  singular 
deliverances  which  He  had  vouchsafed  to  them  when  in  danger  or  distress ; 
and  Mr.  Ruskin  then  related,  with  an  impassioned  tenderness  and  power 
which  my  pen  cannot  possibly  imitate,  the  following  instance  of  direct  and 
Divine  preservation  from  a  dreadful  death:  A  Christian  gentleman,  a 
widower,  with  several  little  ones,  was  in  treaty  for  an  old  farmhouse  in 
the  country.  One  day,  he  took  his  children  to  see  their  new  residence. 
While  he  talked  with  the  agent,  they  set  off*  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and 
scampered  here,  there,  and  everywhere  over  the  garden  and  grounds.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  examine  the  house,  and  rushed  up  and  down  stairs, 
looking  into  every  room,  dancing  with  delight,  full  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  shouting  out  their  joy  over  every  new  discovery.  Presently,  when 
they  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  wonders  of  the  old  house,  one  of  them 
suggested  that  the  underground  premises  had  not  yet  been  explored,  and 
must  therefore  be  visited  at  once.     So  the  meny  band  went  helter-skelter 

*  [In  Punch  for  March  28,  1857,  there  was  a  paragraph  (with  sketch),  entitled 
"  Ruskin  at  the  Feet  of  Sparffeon,"  quoting  a  paragraph  from  the  Morning  Advertiser 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  llaskin  "sent  a  cheque,  after  hearing  him  preach,  for 
100  guineas  to  Mr.  Spurgeon  towards  the  fund  for  building  a  new  place  of  worship." 
Compare  above,  pp.  217,  296.] 
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in  search  of  a  waj  below,  found  a  door  at  the  head  of  some  dark  stairs, 
and  were  rushing  down  them  at  a  great  speed,  when,  midway,  they  sud- 
denly stopped  in  startled  amazement,  for,  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  they  saw  tkeir  mother,  with  outstretched  arms  and  loving  gesture, 
waving  them  back,  and  silently  forbidding  their  further  passage.  With  a 
cry  of  mingled  fear  and  joy,  they  turned,  and  fled  in  haste  to  their  father, 
telling  him  that  they  had  stfen  mother,  that  she  had  smiled  lovingly  at 
them,  but  had  eagerly  motioned  them  to  go  back.  In  utter  astonishment, 
the  fi&ther  listened  to  the  children's  tale.  Search  was  made,  and  close  at 
the  foot  of  those  narrow,  fflooray  stairs,  they  found  a  deep  and  open  well, 
entirely  unguarded,  into  which,  id  their  maa  rush,  ^very  child  must  inevit- 
ably have  fallen  «ad  peiished,  bad  not  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  interposed." 
(Md.,  pp.  889,  290.) 

"Mr.  Ruskln  eaoie  to  see  me  one  day  longB/t 

other  things  he  said  that  the  apostle  Paui  was  a 

fool!     <WelV   I  replied,  'let  us  keep  th<  »,  first 

#f  all,  t«ll  me  how  you  ean  prove  that  the  '  tit 

was  no  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  liar,  Ux  *  Oh, 

indeed ! '  I  rejoined,  *  how  do  you  make  tha  '  there 

was  a  Jewish  gentleman  eame  to  him  oo  polite 

question,  "How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  i  they 

eome?"     (1   Corinthians  xv.  85.)      Paul  b<  'Thea 

fooV'  whicn  pioved  that  the  apostle  was  n  e  con- 

tinued, "That  which  thou  sowest  is  not  q  whick 

was  a  liei.'     'No,'  I  answered,  <it  was  not  ig  the 

truth.'      'How  do  you  prove  that?'  asked  splied, 

'very  easily.     What  is  death?     Death  is  nginal 

elements  of  aay  eompound  sabstance  whii  iiukin 

siud,  'That  is  the  most  extiBordinary  defini  heaid, 

but  it  is  true,'     *Yes/  I  replied,  'it  is  tru  ma  to 

the  seect  when  it  dies ;  it  is  reserved  into  iti  id  the 

living  germ  whioh  is  within  it  beeomes  th  [>f  the 

new  lifb  that  spring  from  it'     'Then,'  as  k>  you 

mean  when  vou  talk  of  the  death  of  the  soul?'  'I  mean/  I  replied,  'the 
separation  of  the  so«il  from  God ;  it  was  originally  with  Gk>d,  and  when  it 
separates  ham  Him  it  dies  to  God;  that  is  its  death,  but  diat  death  im 
non-existenee.  The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body  is  the  separation 
from  itself  of  that  which  quickened  it,  and  it  falls  back  into  its  original 
OMidition.'  'Well,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  'you  have  proved  that  Paul  spoke 
the  truth,  but  you  have  not  proved  him  to  be  a  gentleman.'  'At  all 
events,'  I  answered,  'the  Apostle  was  as  mueh  a  gentleman  as  you  were 
just  now  when  you  called  me  a  fool.'  'So  you  are,'  said  Mr.  Ruskin, 
'for  devoting  your  time  and  talents  to  that  mob  of  people  down  at 
Newington,  when  you  might  employ  them  uo  much  mora  profitably  upon 
the  intellectual  and  cultured  few,  like  that  Jewish  gentleman  who  eame  to 
Paul,  and  others  whom  I  might  name.'"     (Ibid,,  vol.  iiL,  1899>  pp*  195-6.) 

In  one  of  YAi  sermons,  Spurgeofi  made  the  imldwing  allusion  to  another 
conversation  i^h  Ruskin:  "I  had  tome  time  ago  a  convertatidn  with  a 
very  emitient  man  whose  name  is  familiar  to  you  all,  but  whose  name  t  do 
not  feel  justified  in  mentioning,  who  was  once  a  professed  believer  but  is 
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ho#  fall  of  scepticisn!!.  He  said  to  me  in  the  coutse  of  oiuC  an*guriient, 
*Wiy,  ho%  foolish  yoo  ttrt,  atnd  all  the  company  of  preachers.  You  tell 
|)eopile  tb  think  alkynt  the  next  w6rld,  ii^hen  the  best  thing  they  cdtild  do 
#oald  be  to  beba^^e  theihseltes  as  #ell  as  they  can  in  this ! ' "  (MetropolUan 
Tabemdcle  PulpU,  No.  562,  contaihtib^  the  sermon  preached  by  Spurgeon 
on  March  27,  1864.  Ruskin  kept  the  iiiMiber,  writing  on  it  '^  Spurgeon 
on  m€j.") 


2.  In  IWE  SCUOLA  D1  SAN  ROCCO  WlTti 
HOLMAN  HUNT  (1869) 

Ih  fait  Aiitobfoghiphy  {Pre'Raphaeliium  and  the  Pre-RaphaeUiU  Brotherhood, 
1905,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258-271),  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  describes  a  chance  meeting 
with  Ruskin  at  Venice  in  1869^  after  some  years'  separation.  The  friendUest 
relations  were  at  once  resumed,  and  they  spent  much  time  in  seeing 
ptcftufes  fdfether.  Rtfdkin  tttet9  to  this  meeting  in  a  letter  to  his  mother 
of  July  i,  1869  (see  Vdl.  XIX.  p,  Iv.V  They  rfood,  fti  the  Scnola  di  San 
Rocco,  before  the  "Annunciation,"  described  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii.^ 
Mr.  Hunt^  as  an  examination  o^  ihe  picture  convinced  him  of  the  truth 
of  Ru^dn's  reading  of  the  symbolisnij  "thought  what  happiness  Tintoretto 
must  have  felt  when  he  had  this  illuminating  thought  presented  to  him, 
and  of  his  joy  in  carrying  it  out  on  canvas,  and  was  wondering  how  few 
^tte  the  men  who  had  pondered  over  the  pictmre  to  read  it  thoroughly 
Mtil  in  fulness  of  titae  the  decipherer  came  and  made  it  dear.  This 
dtdpheret/'  eonthfiues  Mr.  Hunt,  "when  he  spoke,  made  it  apj^arent  that 
his  mind  #88  dwelling  more  on  the  arrangement  of  lines  in  his  design 
Mid  th^  tefehnique  di8p1c^^^  hi  the  hatfMlling,  than  on  the  mysteries  that 
he  had  interpreted  fit^-aiid-twenty  year*  before."  Ruskin  propesed  that 
they  shoiild  se^  #hMBt  he  had  written  abottt  it  tweoftfr  or  mknre  yearis  ligo — 
doubtleM  ^Aiarked  Yfy  much  boyish  pi^smnption  and  by  inflated  exprei^ 
«km.'^  Modthi  Pedniets  was  pr6duced,  and  Ruskin  began  to  read.  "Hie 
wdrdi  brought  back  to  my  mind,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  "the  little  bedroom, 
twetity-two  yeiars  since,  wherein^  I  sat  till  the  early  morning  reading  the 
itohe  passage  with  marvel.^  When  Rufskin  had  closed  the  book,  he  began : 
'  No,  tltfere  Is  td  eju^geration  or  bombast  such  aa  there  might  have  been ; 
the  W6^rcb  are  all  justified,  and  thev  describe  very  faithfully  the  character 
bf  the  {lieture.    I  am  well  eontestt. 

"In  ascending  the  stairs  ...  we  arrived  at  Tintoretto's  ' Cmdfixioifk ' ; << 
this  taare  than'  warranted  all  of  Ruskin's  enthusiasm  ahd  eloquence,  and 
we  dwelt  upon  it  for  a  fiill  hour  ere  the  Modem  Painters  i^as  called  into 
requisition.  Ho#  many,  I  thought,  woAld  envy  me  as  I  listened  to  his 
precise  and  ettiphMe  reading  of  the  ever  memorable  paasa^  fh  which  he 
describes  thti  picture,  and  as  1  heard  him  say,  ^No,  again  I  decide  that 
what  I  wrote  in  past  years  is  well,' — and  it  was  well." 

1  [See  ii.  eh.  Ui.  §  17  (Vol.  IV.  p.  263).] 

«  se^  V61.  nirprxiLj 

•  [See  Plate  XXTI.  in  Vol.  XXXV.  for  a  study  made  by  Ruskfai  froiA  this 
incture  in  1845 ;  and  for  his  description  of  it,  see  Vol.  IV.  p.  27(r.] 
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668  RUSKINIANA 

Mr.  Holuuui  Hunt  afterwards  said:  ''I  obaenred  to-daj,  Raskin,  tint 
when  we  were  dwelling  on  the  pictures,  your  interest  was  in  the  srthetk 
qualities  of  the  work  alone.  Was  this  because,  having  previously  dwelt 
on  the  symbolism,  you  felt  free  to  treat  of  the  painter-like  excellence  of 
Tintoretto's  labours  only  ?  "  He  goes  on  to  report  a  conversation,  in  which 
Ruskin  explained  the  change  in  his  religious  views  which  had  tdcen  plice 
since  his  earlier  books  were  written.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  notes  of  the 
conversation,  though  accurate  in  substance,  hardly  succeed  in  catching 
and  reproducing  Ruskin's  manner.  Ruskin  himself  has  given  account  of  the 
change.  He  luid  been  brought  up  in  the  strictest  school  of  evangeiiadifln, 
and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  literal  accuracy  of  statements  in  the  filble. 
He  describes  his  gradual  abandonment  of  this  positk>n,  in  Pngtenta,  iiL 
ch.  i.  In  an  earlier  volume,  we  have  seen  how  difficulties  in  regard  to  the 
observance  of  ''the  Sabbath"  had  occurred  to  him,^  and  Mr.  Hdmsn  Hunt 
notes  another  point  of  the  same  kind : — 

"  On  entering  the  nave  of  the  empty  church  [the  Salute],  observing  that  the 
marble  pillars  of  a  side  altar  were  rich  in  embedded  shell  fossils,  Raskin  wtlbd 
ap  the  steps,  and  pointed  this  out  as  an  evidence  of  the  much  greater  intiqai^ 
of  the  earth  than  the  Bible  records  state.  'Bat,  Ruskin,'  I  agrMd,  'surelf  tha 
question  is  not  a  new  one.  Most  of  as  considered  such  fincts  in  our  taena.'  fiat 
ne,  ignoring  my  remark,  continued  to  urge  importance  in  the  aigument  thtt  tha 
marble,  though  not  of  igneous  formation,  must  have  been  many  milfenniams  interior 
to  man's  appearance  on  earth." 

Ruskin  was  deeply  impressed  by  Bishop  Colenso's  writings,  as  we  ihall 
see  in  his  Letters;  and  the  shaking  of  the  early  foundations  of  hii 
evangelical  faith  had,  as  we  have  already  seen  from  letters  to  his  fiither,^ 
induced  a  mood  of  wider  scepticism.  This  was  the  mood  which  Roskm 
explained  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  at  Venice  in  1869.  Mr.  Hunt  expreaed 
his  astonishment,  on  the  ground  that  the  scepticism  was  not  appsrent 
in  Ruskin's  writings  of  the  time.  To  this  Ruskin  replied:  '^When  fint 
I  was  shaken  in  my  faith,  in  speaking  to  a  lady  whose  general  judgment 
deserved  the  greatest  respect,  I  declared  that  I  must  publish  my  chsnge 
of  views  to  the  world.  She  restrained  me  from  doing  so,  and  made  mc 
promise  not  to  act  on  this  impulse  for  ten  years.'  Being  afterwards  called 
upon  to  lecture,  I  had  to  debate  with  mjrself  in  what  way  I  could  satisfy 
the  demand  without  breaking  my  compact,  and  I  was  led  to  alkyw  the 
greatest  latitude  to  the  possibility  that  my  new  views  might  not  be  pe^ 
manent.  It  was  wise  to  test  this  by  reverting  to  my  earlier  theoriesy  and 
I  therefore  determined  to  deliver  one  of  my  old  lectures,  which,  when 
written,  was  heartfelt  and  thoroughly  conscientious ;  the  report  of  this  was 
what  you  read." 

Ten  years  later  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  met  Ruskin  again,  in  London.  "We 
had  been  dwelling  upon  a  picture  for  which  he  expressed  great  enthusiasm. 
As  we  were  driving  together,  he  said,  ^One  reason  I  so  much  value  the 

»  rSee  VoL  XVII.  pp.  xxiii.-xxiv.] 

*  [See  ibid.,  pp.  xnmii.-xxxiz.l 

'  [A  letter  to  Ruskin's  finther  (from  Momez,  February  21.  1803)  mentions  this 
promise :  "  I  promised  Mrs.  La  Touche  when  I  was  in  Ireland  not  to  publish  aoT- 
thing  on  religion  of  a  serious  kind  for  ten  years."] 
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picture  we  have  seen  is  that  it  carries  emphatic  teaching  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul/  "  Ruskin,  it  seems,  explained  the  change  of  view,  upon  which 
Mr.  Hunt  remarked^  hj  reference  to  spiritualistic  experiences.  His  move- 
ment back  to  the  Christian  £uth  has  been  noticed  and  explained,  with 
reference  to  Ruskin's  own  words,  in  earlier  volumes  of  this  edition.^  He 
had,  as  Mr.  Collingwood  says,  '^passed  through  many  wildernesses  of 
thought  and  doubt,  and  returned  at  last — ^not  to  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
but  to  the  footstool  of  the  Father." « 


8.   IN   AN   OXFORD  DRAWING-ROOM » 

'''Don't  wriggle  up  your  nose,  and  please  look  at  me,'  I  was  saying 
for  at  least  the  twentieth  time,  in  tones  of  despair,  to  my  sitter,  when  his 
little  sister,  who  was  perched  on  the  window-sill,  exclaimed,  'Here  comes  a 
visitor — a  gentleman.  Oh,  it  is  Mr.  Ruskin ! '  '  Ruskin  ! '  I  almost  shrieked 
out.  '  You  surely  don't  mean  the  great  art  critic ! '  '  He  tells  us  such  nice 
fairy  tales,  that  is  all  I  know  about  him,'  replied  the  small  maiden,  and 
she  bounded  out  of  the  room.  .  .  .  'This  giant  brandished  a  big  sword, 
then  leapt  upon  a  big  brown  horse.'  I  heard  him  utter  these  words;  his 
peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letter  'r'  struck  me  he  had  a  kind  of  burr. 
It  was  a  charming  tableau,  Ruskin  evidently  enjoyed  the  fairy  tale  as 
much  as  his  small  audience.  The  evening  light  was  stealing  in,  casting 
mysterious  shadows;  it  was  a  harmonious  setting.  I  stood  there  fascinated 
and  no  longer  afraid;  the  soft  voice  conquered  me.  'Here  she  is,'  shouted 
my  small  sitter.  'You  know,'  looking  earnestly  at  the  master,  'she  is 
pidnting  my  picture;  only  my  head,  not  my  legs  or  feet'  (I  could  have 
choked  on  the  spot  this  enfani  terrible.)  My  hour  had  come;  no  use 
fighting  against  destiny;^  I  was  now  face  to  &ce  with  the  prophet.  It 
was  not  so  terrible  after  all.  A  hand  took  hold  of  mine,  a  pair  of  deep- 
set  pathetic  eyes,  with  a  twinkle  of  amusement,  rested  upon  my  flushed 
fiuse.  '  So  here  you  are !  At  last  we  meet  in  the  flesh  !  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  here,'  said  the  beautiful  voice.  I  found  myself  seated  close  to 
him.  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  remembered  my  past  act  of  rebellion,  and 
if  he  did,  evidently  I  was  forgiven.  'So  you  are  painting  a  portrait. 
You   have   a   fine   subject,   at   all    events,   for   colour.     You   like    drawing 

*  [See  especially  Vol.  XXIIL  pp.  xlv.-xlvii. ;  Vol.  XXIV.  pp.  xxii.-xxiv. ; 
Vol  XXXIII.  pp.  Ixi.,  Ldl] 


'fc 


"  [Life  and  Work  qf  John  RtuOcin,  1900,  p._361J 


^"Slight  Recollections  of  Three  Great  Men,'^  in  Temple  Bar^  August  1896, 
515.  Tue  Recollection  of  Ruskin  was  reprinted,  with  some  touchings  up,  in 
188  Henriette  Corkran's  CelebrUies  and  /,  1902,  pp.  256-261,  where  the  following 
remarks  (made  by  Raskin  at  "  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  mostly  by  impressionists  '^ 
are  recorded  (p.  261):  ''Leave  this  place;  don't  allow  your  eyes  to  dwell  on 
these  impertinent,  insolent  daubs.  It  is  a  sin  to  prostitute  a  noble  calling  in 
such  a  miserable  wav.    It  really  makes  me  feel  ill."] 

*  [Miss  Corkran  had  written  to  Ruskin  for  advice  some  years  before,  and  had 
fallen  into  displeasure  for  refusing  to  aUow  a  letter  of  hers  to  appear  in.  Fors 
Clavigera  (CelebrUies  and  /,  p.  257).] 
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cbi^r^i^.  You  ought  to  go  to  Ireland.  I  pever  saw  90  many  lovely  &oes 
as  I  did  there,  especially  amongst  the  beggars — such  eyes,  such  colouring.' 
Ii)ce  Topfy  of  pld,  who  )i)lurtj^  out  wiUiout  reflecting  about  her  wordi, 
I  eq^clfimed,  'It  would  not  p^  to  paint  Irish  beggar-children,  and,  alas! 
I  have  to  earn  m<mpj,'  'Not  pay!'  thimdered  out  Ruskin,  with  a  But 
expreiision  of  scor^  on  his  face.  'What  a  sentiment!  Never  work  for 
moD#y;  it  is  degradation.  You  cannot  e^epute  anything  pf  mieiit  if 
actuated  by  so  mean  a  motive.'  I  suppose  I  looked  ashamed  of  myself, 
for  the  master's  voice  grew  softer.  'No,  you  must  love  art  for  its  own 
sake.  That  unhappy  system  of  Kensington  has  raised  up  a  countless 
multitude  of  inferior  artists,  vainly  struggling  to  live  by  what  will  not 
prove  a  grain  of  wheat  or  stitch  a  rag  together.  I  assure  you  I  would  far 
rather,  if  I  had  a  daughter,  that  she  were  a  scullery-maid,  or  a  milkmaid, 
than  a  London  hack-artist'  I  muttered  something  about  not  liking  to 
paint  for  money,  and  that  I  did  not  care  to  be  rich.  'That  is  nonsense. 
You  ane  far  too  impulsive  and  talk  sometimes  without  thinkingr  though 
yoii  have  often  shown  thajb  you  have  {denty  of  (Sprnpum  sense  Md  mxik 
spirit '  (be  added  this  iotio  voce).  '  If  what  you  s#y  noiv  i«  qui^  ^e,  yoo 
would  be  an  absurd  creature  to  hi^t^  to  bis  rich.  Thinki  DOw,  bow  you 
would  leel  if  a  messenger  pame  firpm  tb#  Bank  of  EnfflaiMi,  sayfiig  you 
might  draw  untimitedly.  Doi^'t  flatter  yoursjtlf  that  the  fe6]kig  would  oni^ 
be  pbaritable.'  I  could  not  help  laughing;  but  Mr.  Ruslon  puaded  me, 
he  was  so  inconsistent.  'Art  is  a  severe  taskmaster'  (he  continued  in 
a  move  serious  tone  of  voice^ ;  '  to  suoeeed  you  mi^t  drudge  and  We  your 
work.  You  cannot  serve  C(od  and  Mammon.'  Then  be  asked  me  what 
I  had  been  lately  atudying.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  icppyjiiig  aome 
aototypes  from  Midiael  Angelo's  Sistine  Chapel.  ^Wbat  k^  ^o.  Irish- 
woman to  do  with  Michael  Angelo?'  he  exdabniM),  smitipg.  'Yrw  are 
Irish,  I  know.  No;  go  to  Nature,  study  her,  that  is  the  real  tefch^r. 
You  have  a  gift  for  eolour;  study  form;  4^  everything  #8  well  na  you 
ean;  even  if  vou  give  a  month's  work  for  halfni-crown,  no  matter,  |(  js 
prance,  and  niture  capital.  Now,  I  have  preached  enough,  and  must  go 
on  with  my  giant's  adventures.'  After  I  had  tbanketd  hin^  for  hia  exigent 
advice  once  more  the  ehildren  gathered  round  him,  the  sympathetic  vcyipi 
oontimied  the  Uary  tale." 


4.  WITH  JOWETI  AT  BRANTWOODi  (1888) 

"Ruskin  talked  about  philosophy  and  religion,  dei^uncfog  both  logic 
and  rhetoric:  'he  did  not  need  them,  nobodv  did.' 

"  As  an  illustration  pf  his  religious  belief,  he  told  me  this  story.  '  Once 
I  had  been  ver^  much  excited  )}y  ^  letter  which  I  had  refielved  from 
a  fHei^d,  and  9p  gr^f^t  w^  pay  pt^si^jop  that  ipv  nerves  were  sh^en 
fcH"  *  forti^^gbt.  On  a  4*rk  49d  stpfi?^y  day  I  walked  up  the  WW  pijt  of 
Keswick,  and  as  I  walked  a  sign  came  to  me  lirom  b^ven.  I  vaa  praying 
to  be  delivered  from  my  burden,  when  suddenly  a  streak  of  light  appealed 

^  [f4fB  <md  LeUer^  qf  Benjamin  JoweU,  by  £vpl]r^  Abt)ott  ^d  I^wib  CanphfU* 
18d7,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.] 
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in  the  benvemi.^  J  widked  09,  and  the  clouds  gathered,  and  th^  old  frame 
of  mind  retaani#ii.  Again  I  prayed,  and  again  I  saw  the  light  This,'  he 
added,  'I  be}i#¥(e  to  have  been  the  state  of  mind  of  pious  men  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  They  had  signs  from  heaven,  and  so  have  Catholics  at  the 
present  day.'  Speaking  on  pointing,  he  said  that  there  was  no  feeling 
whatever  in  the  old  painters  for  natural  scenery.^  Education  he  would  like 
to  make  voluntary.  Children  should  only  learn  what  they  like,  He  never 
took  an  interest  in  the  dassies  imtil  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  began  to 
read  U^."^ 


6.  A  CONVERSATION  WITH  MR.  RUSKIN  AT 
BRANTWOOD*  (1884) 

Tliree  miles  away  fiom  the  village  of  Coniston,  and  pn  the  opposite 
skla  of  the  lake,  lies  Brantwood,  tb#  bouse  of  Professor  Ruskin:  a  large, 
beautiful,  rambling  houfie,  with  spacious  rooms  and  low  ceilings,  commaodf- 
ing  a  view  which  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  England  for  picturesqueness 
and  poetic  beauty.  Down  the  grassy  slopes  and  across  the  placid,  mirror*- 
like  fake  the  spectator  looks  up  at  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston,  rising  majestic 
ealiy  from  among  the  lesser  hills  which  form  the  middle  distance.  The 
village  lies  away  to  the  right  on  the  opposite  shore;  to  the  left  no  habitar 
tion  interrupts  the  view  fpr  four  miles  and  more,  save  the  ivy-grown 
Qmis^on  Hall.  On  such  a  picture,  rich  with  #  ver-varying  colour,  fascL- 
a^ng  and  peaceful,  the  great  art  qntie  loves  to  gaze  throughout  thf 
aummer  twenty  tiinas  a  day,  Mr.  Ruskin  was  walking  in  tb^  extensive 
grounds  adjoining  the  house  when  I  arrivedi  and  pending  th^  announce^ 
nicat  of  my  visit,  |  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  to  await  his  coming, 
Dwarf  and  other  bookcases  stood  against  the  walls,  which,  moreover,  were 
adorned  with  beautiful  examples  of  Prout,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  others,  as 
well  aa  Mr.  Ruskin's  well-known  drawing  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice,^  one  of  his  most  important  efforts.  Cases  of  shells,  in  infinite 
variety,  and  of  minerals  revesied  another  and  less  generally  known  phas^ 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  taste,  and  a  volume  of  "  Art  in  England " — his  last  series 
of  Oxford  lectures — ^lay  upon  the  table.  I  was  still  examining  the  hand- 
some bindings  upon  the  shelves  (for  the  Professor  delights  in  worthy  ex- 
ample of  the  bookbinder  s  art),  when  th^  door  opened,  and  he  enterea  th^ 

*  nrhls  occasion  seems  to  be  the  one  recorded  in  his  diary  of  1807:  see 
Vol.  XlX.  pp.  xxvL-xxvii.] 

>  [See  the  eli^)ters  ziv.,  xv.  (^^Of  Medi»val  Landseape")  in  vol.  iii.  ef  Modmm 
PaMen  (YoL  V.  pp.  248  uq,).'] 

'  [To  re-read,  that  is,  and  with  pleasure :  sea  PnBtwita^  i.  §  167,  and  Ruskin's 
letter  of  1861  to  his  fiither  in  Vol.  XVIL  p.  xlvi.] 

«  [From  the  PaU  MaU  Gazette,  April  21,  1884,  by  Mr*  M*  H.  Spielmann,  who 
used  most  of  the  conversation  at  various  places  in  his  /ohn  fiuekin:  a  Sketch  ef  ktf 
Life,  Me  Work,  and  hie  Opiniane,  with  Pereonai  fiemmiecencee^  1900.  Reprinted  in 
the  Scotsman,  April  28,  1884.] 

*  p^ot  of  the  interior,  bat  of  a  portion  of  the  £e^de.  The  drawing  was  No.  62 
in  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  of  1907 ;  the  replica  of  ii  made  fyr  Professor  Norton  is 
Plate  D  in  Vol.  X.  (p.  116).] 
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room.  With  his  usual  genial  smile  and  engaging  manner  he  said,  ''I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you;  I  wish  you  hadn't  come  to-day,  though."  I  was 
preparing  to  offer  apologies  when  he  continued,  ''It  was  beautifully  bright 
and  clear  yesterday,  and  the  view  was  perfect.  To-day  it  is  very  blade 
and  you  can  see  nothing.  But  come  with  me  into  the  library;  we  can 
talk  better  there,  and  see  better,  too,  if  the  sun  will  only  shine."  And  he 
preceded  me  into  a  chamber  which  was  enriched  by  even  a  greater  pro- 
fusion of  works  of  art  than  the  one  I  had  just  left.  Numerous  exquisite 
water-colours  of  Turner  hung  around  the  room,  a  marvellous  example  of 
Luca  della  Robbia's  £uence  >  {"  fiwhioned  by  the  master's  own  hand  and  abso- 
lutely perfect,"  Mr.  Ruskin  said,)  decorated  the  chimney-piece,  bookcases 
and  drawers  full  of  minerals  lined  the  room,  and  beautiful  books  were 
scattered  about  in  artistic  confusion. 

''Well,"  said  my  host  pleasantly,  as  he  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
his  easy-chair  and  fixed  his  deep-blue  eyes  upon  me,  "what  can  I  tell 
you  or  the  editor  of  the  PaU  MaU  GaxeUe  that  the  public  would  like  to 
hear?  For  you  know  I  have  no  opinions  upon  politics  or  public  matters 
just  now — for  I  don't  know  what  is  going  on  anywhere — especially  I  know 
nothing  about  Egypt,  General  Gordon,  Ireland,  or  London  lodgings.*  You 
see  I'm  very  busy  just  now,  and  when  I'm  busy  I  daren't  lo<^  at  the 
newspapers,  nor  even  open  my  letters,  until  my  work  is  finished,  or  I 
should  not  be  able  to  keep  my  mind  upon  it.  So  it  always  happens  that 
after  the  work  upon  which  I  am  engaged  is  completed  I  have  a  huge 
confused  mass  of  correspondence  to  wade  through.  And  what  care  /  for 
Egypt  ?  "  I  ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  about  what  he  did  care  for  that 
I  wanted  to  hear  his  views.  "SUy,"  he  said,  "there  is  one  political 
opinion  I  do  entertain  just  now,  and  that  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an 
old  wind-bag.  When  he  makes  what  is  called  'a  great  speech,'  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  uses  his  splendid  gifts  of  oratory,  not  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  his  subject,  but  for  its  vaporisation  in  a  cloud  of  words." 
•  ••••••.. 

Mr.  Ruskin  then  kindly  insisted  on  showing  me  the  "lions"  of  Brant- 
wood.  He  went  to  one  of  the  cases  and  pulled  out  a  drawer  containing 
blocks  of  stone  in  which  were  large  masses  of  dark-blue  opal.  "There! 
never  before,  I  believe,  have  such  gigantic  pieces  of  opal  been  seen,  and 
certainly  not  possessing  that  beautiful  dark-blue  colour.  Oh,  yes,  I'm  very 
strong  in  stones ;  my  collection  of  agates  is  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
I  am  at  present  assisting  the  British  Museum  in  this  department^  The 
diamond  I  am  at  present  exhibiting  at  the  Museum  is  unique  in  crjrstaUisa- 
tion  on  that  scale — I  gave  a  thousand  pounds  for  it  But  look — ^look  at 
these  books."  The  vcnumes  to  which  he  pointed  were  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  several  of  Scott's  novels.  "I  think,"  he  said,  taking  down  one 
of  them,  "that  the  most  precious  of  all  is  this.     It  is   fVoodstocL     Scott 

^  [Plate  VII. ;  the  piece  was  obtained  at  Florence  for  Ruskin  in  1880  by  Mn  C. 
Fair&x  Murray,  who  attributed  it  to  Andrea,  not  Luca.] 

'  [The  Gazette  was  writing  much  at  the  time  on  the  Housing  Question  in 
London.] 

'  [The  passage  here  omitted  on  the  then  recent  death  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  it 
printed  in  Vol.^X.  p.  zxxvL] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXVX  pp.  L  eeg.] 
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was  writing  this  book  when  the  news  of  his  ruin  came  upon  him.^  Do 
you  see  the  beautiful  handwriting?  Now  look,  as  I  turn  towards  the  end. 
Is  the  writing  one  jot  less  beautiful?  Or  are  there  more  erasures  than 
before?  That  shows  how  a  man  can,  and  should,  bear  adversity.  Now 
let  me  show  you  these  beautifully  engrossed  manuscripts  of  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  I  know  of  no  stronger  proof  of  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  Church  at  that  time  than  the  evidence  of  these 
books,  when  they  used  to  write  their  psalm-books  so  beautifully,  and  play 
with  their  initial  letters  so  artistically.  Yes,  the  faces  in  all  such  manu- 
scripts are  very  badly  dravm,  but  that  is  because  the  illuminators  were 
rather  sculptors  than  artists — in  our  sense  of  the  term." 

This  reference  to  art  encouraged  me  to  ask  what  he  thought  of  Art 
in  England  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Ruskin  shook  his  head  mournfully. 
''I  have  only  stopped  grumbling  because  I  find  that  grumbling  is  of  no 
use.  Besides,  1  am  afraid  of  an  action  for  libel — as  in  the  case  you  know 
of — ^if  I  open  my  mouth;  and  if  I  cannot  say  what  I  choose  about  people 
I  do  not  look  at  them.  I  may  briefly  say  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
genius  of  modem  artists  is  directed  to  tastes  that  are  in  vicious  states  of 
wealth  in  cities,  and  that  on  the  whole  they  are  in  the  service  of  a 
luxurious  class  who  must  be  amused,  or  worse  than  tenused.  I  think 
there  is  twenty  times  more  effort  than  there  used  to  be,  far  greater  skill, 
but  far  less  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  artists  themselves.  I 
may  say  that  my  chief  feeling  is  that  things  are  going  powerfully  to  the 
bad,  but  that  there  may  be  something,  no  one  knows  how  or  when,  which 
may  start  up  and  check  it.  Look  at  those  drawings  of  Turner — there  is 
nothing  wrong  in  them ;  but  in  every  exhibition  there  is  something  wrong ; 
the  pictures  are  either  too  sketchy  or  too  finished;  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  man — up  to  the  very  highest."  *'  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  your  teachings?"  ''Certainly  not!  not  in  the  least;  I  have  made' 
people  go  wrong  in  a  hundred  ways,  and  they  have  done  nothing  at  all. 
I  am  not,"  he  went  on  rather  bitterly,  '^  an  art  teacher ;  they  have  picked 
up  a  few  things  from  me,  but  I  find  I  have  been  talking  too  much  and  doing 
too  littie,  and  so  have  been  unable  to  form  a  school;  and  people  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  out  what  I  say,  because  they  do  not  understand  it." 

8 

''There,"  he  said,  closing  the  book,  "I  have  never  written  more  closely 
than  that,  and  they  will  recognize  this  one  of  these  d&js.  And  I  may 
tell  you  a  piece  of  news:  if  I  am  spared  another  six  years  I  shall  have  a 
school  of  my  own.  Turner  liked  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  was  not 
often  wrong.  Its  members  have  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I 
believe  to  everybody  else.  But  its  &ult  is  that  it  is  not  an  'Academy'; 
it  sets  an  example  of  no  style,  and  it  teaches  its  pupils  no  principles." 

At  this  moment  the  clouds,  which  had  obscured  the  sun  hitherto,  rolled 

>  [Compare  Vol.  XIII.  p.  466.] 

*  [In  his  John  Rtukin,  1900,  p.  89,  Mr.  Spielmann  revises  the  passage  thus : 
"All  my  life  I  have  been  talking  to  the  people,  and  they  have  listened,  not  to 
what  I  say,  but  to  how  I  sav  it ;  they  have  cared  not  for  the  matter,  but  only  fbr 
the  manner  of  my  words.     And  so  I  have  made  .  .  ."] 

*  [The  passage  here  omitted,  dealing  with  the  care  taken  by  Ruskin  in  writing 
his  Oxford  Leeturep,  has  been  printed  in  VoL  XX.  p.  xziL] 
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9M0LJ.  ''^ow,"  cried  Mr.  Ruikin,  ''you  viU  b#  ftble  to  sep  tbe  fiiU 
beftuty  of  the  view.  Come  and  look  ft  it  b^m  the  dinlog-room :  it  it 
fiacMBt  from  theire."  Then,  turning  from  jthe  window,  he  called  my 
attention  to  several  pictures  that  the  room  contained.  ''Do  you  se^  tkat 
mctMne  inscribed  'J.  M.  W,  Turner,  tui  manai'?  That  is  a  portisit  of 
himself  when  he  was  only  sixteen.^  That  is  a  grand  Titiaa^-that  old 
Dogie  over  there;  and  this  picture,  which  reoalls  Sir  Joshua's  'Baniahod 
l4H^,'^  is  f  portrait  of  my  fiith^r  by  Northaote.  I  always  rejoice  to  think 
that  jpay  fattier  had  the  good  taste  and  the  good  sense  to  ba¥e  bis 
portrait  painted  by  so  clever  ai|  arjtist.  Hp  wfS  no  mea^  dnMightaman 
himself."  As  we  pi^$se4  bfck  to  the  libmry,  he  continued:  "Prout,  of 
whom  yoH  h<^ve  seen  seveml  beautiful  examples  here,  is  one  of  the  loves 
wkUf\i  flwfys  remain  fresh  to  me;  sometimes  I  tire  somewhat  of  Tomer, 
but  never  ^  Projat.  I  wish  I  could  have  drawn  more  myself — not  that  I 
stuwlid  bfve  done  anything  great;  but  J  eould  have  made  such  beantifid 
repordfi  of  things.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  chagrias  of  my  life." 

I  ventured  to  fllude  to  the  Ambleside  Railway.'  "  Whenever  I  think  (4 
it/'  said  Mr.  B«46kin  warmly,  "  I  get  so  angry  that  I  begin  to  fear  an  attack 
of  #poplei^y.  There  is  no  hope  for  Amble9ide ;  the  place  is  sure  to  be  ruined 
h^QVid  all  that  people  imagine,  'i'he  reason  I  do  not  write  to  the  Ijondon 
p^p^rs  on  the  matter  is  because  it  merely  centres  in  the  question.  Have 
they  money  enoqgh  to  fight  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  It  does  not  matter 
what  anvbody  says  if  the  damaging  petty  can  pay  expenses.  There  are 
perpetMally  people  who  are  trying  to  get  up  railways  in  every  direction,  and 
as  it  now  stands  they  unfortHuately  can  find  no  other  place  to  make  money 
fr^m.  But  it  is  no  use  attaeking  them ;  you  might  just  as  well  seek  mepey 
from  the  money-lender  as  expect  them  to  listen  to  reason." 

•  •  •  •  f  •  •  i  f 

''Can  you  tell  me  anything,"  I  asked,  changing  the  conversation  to  leas 
defoateable  ground,  ^with  respect  to  Lupton's  faflure  to  satisfy  Tomer  in 
mezzotinting  his  'Calais  Pier'?  You  no  doubt  saw  Mr.  Lupton's  letter 
to  the  Pidl  Mall  GaseUe  on  the  subject  the  other  da^?"*    "The  trnth,"* 


s 
I 
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"dee  the  frontispiece  to  Vol.  XUL]  

>Jo.  107  in  the  National  GaUery.     For  Northcotrfs  portrait,  see  VoL  XXXV.] 

For  a  letter  on  this  subject,  see  above,  p.  603.1 

The  passage  bare  omitted^  dealing  with  men  of  science^  has  bean  printed  io 
,  XXVJ.  p.  xxxix.  n.] 

*  [In  the  Gazette  of  Aprjl  4^  there  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Lapton  (the 
engraver's  son),  giving  the  following  explanation  of  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
engraring :  ^'  Upon  a  proof  of  the  engraving  being  first  submitted  to  him.  Turner 
exdaimea,  'It  is  all  sea  and  sky.  They  are  mere  doll's  boats.  I  do  not  like  it' 
He  then  Vouched  &e  proof  with  ahalk,  enbirged  the  sails  of  the  two  prinolpsl 
boets  in  the  harbour,  and  added  other  Mf^  in  the  distance.  All  these  aiteratioos 
from  the  picture  were  accordingly  made  in  the  en^nraying,  and  involved  modi 
additional  labour  and  loss  of  time  to  the  engraver.  When  the  result  was  shown 
to  Turner,  he  exclaimed,  *Is  that  the  result?  It  will  not  do.  I  do  not  like  it  We 
must  return  to  the  pipti^re  after  alL'  My  father  remonstrated  at  having  to  do 
all  this  extra  work^  apd  9ugge8te4  an  increase  to  the  stipulated  payment.  Turner 
did  not  accede  to  this  proposal,  and  my  father  could  not  afford  to  deyota  any 
mqn^  time  to  the  pl/|te  whiph  Turner  hs4  materially  altered  firom  hi9  picture ;  hence 
the  engraving  was  never  finished."] 
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fi^id  Mr.  SusJ^io.  ''is  ye^y  diffiqil^  ^o  get  qi^  of  ^y  expression  fff  Tj^^ner, 
ap4  i  believe  tpat  \ic  was  very  ^pt  to  }^p  diyfatisifed  when  he  sfw  the 
colour  of  his  picti^es  i^  pi^iaroscuro.  I  know  the  facts  of  the  case  well; 
uid  I  think  tba^  tUere  wa^  qipthing  that  Lifpton  could  not  do.  A^u^edly 
Turner  did  not  q^ean  to  imply  that  ^here  was  any  inci^pacity  in  his  engraver 
at  all ;  but  when  colour  is  altered  to  black-and-white  it  often  happens  that 
the  relative  size  of  the  objects  appears  to  be  altered  too." 

''Now  that  I  ^;pfi  getting  old."  said  Mr.  Bifslj^in  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine,  "and  can  jclimb  about  the  hills  no  longer,  ray  chief  pleasure  is  to 
go  to  the  theatre.  I  jbold  you  just  now  that  I  could  ^ways  enjoy  Prout; 
in  the  same  w^y  one  of  the  only  pl(?asures  in  my  life  entirely  undiminished 
is  to  see  a  ffood  actor  and  a  good  pjay.  I  was  immiepsely  pleased  with 
plaudian  and  Mr.  Wilsp^  Barrett's  acting  of  it :  indeed^  I  adipired  it  sq 
much  that  I  went  to  see  it  three  times  from  pure  enjoyment  of  it,^ 
although  as  a  irulc  I  cannot  ^i%  out  a  tragic  play.  It  is  |iot  only  that  it 
i^  the  most  beautifully  mpunted  piece  I  ever  saw,  but  it  }s  that  every  feel- 
ing that  is  expressed  in  the  play,  and  every  law  of  moral^jty  that  is  taught 
in  it,  is  entirely  right.  I  call  that  champing  little  play  School  e^^tirely 
im)i[^ral,  because  t^e  teaching  of  it  is  that  a  man  should  swagger  about  in 
knic)cerbockers,  shoot  a  bull,  ai>d  marry  ^n  heiress.^  As  regards  the  litera- 
ture of  modem  plays,  I  think  that  in  comedies  the  language  is  often  very 
precious  and  piquant — more  so  in  French  than  in  English  pieces;  but  I 
know  of  no  tragedy,  French  or  English,  whose  language  satisfies  me." ' 

''The  main  work  of  my  life,"  said  Mr.  Ruskin,  ''and  it  will  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  it,  is  the  ecclesiastical  history  that  our  fathers  have  told  us,^ 
and  the  natural  history  connected  with  ray  mineralogical  collections.  I  am 
writing  various  catalogues  in  illustration  of  these  collections,  which  I  am 
giving  my  best  time  and  care  to.  B«6ides,  I  am  still  editing  Miss  Alex- 
ander's book.  Look  at  her  drawings,"  he  went  on,  as  he  drew  seme  of 
her  illifstrations  from  a  cabinet.  "Never  before  have  I  seen  such  perfect 
penmanship — to  say  nothing  of  her  knowledge  of  the  flowers  she  draws. 
New,  before  you  go,  eome  up  to  ray  bedroom,  and  i  will  show  you  sooie- 
thing  worth  seeing."  He  led  the  way  upstairs,  pointing  as  we  went  to 
tome  of  Turner's  sepia  drawings  which  decorated  the  staircase.  "  From  this 
room  you  will  get  the  finest  view  of  all  of  the  lake.  But  it  was  not  for 
t&at  I  brought  you  up ;  look  round  at  these  masterpieces  on  the  walls.  There 
are  twenty  of  Turner's  most  highly  finished  water-colours  representing  hif 
whole  eareev  from  this  one,  when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  to  that  one,  ivhich 
he  executed  for  me.  There  is  not  one  of  Uiem  which  is  not  peifeet  in 
evfcry  respect.  I  am  much  exercised  as  to  how  I  shall  leave  these  beau- 
tifiol  drawings  after  my  death,  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
public.     As  it  now  stands,  in  case  of  my  sudden  death  they  will  all  go  to 

^  ["I  lijce  Wilson  Bairett,"  said  Ruskin  one  day,  "lie  fiattsrs  me  so  delipiously 
and  in  each  tactful  taste "  (M.  H.  Spielmann's  John  Ruskiriy  1000,  p,  41.  Fqr 
another  reference  to  l^im,  see  above,  p.  21.] 

^  FFor  another  reference  to  this  play  hy  Robertson,  see  above,  p.  392.] 

'  nAnd  be  a4ded  that  he  was  a  critical  admirer,  too,  vith  m^y  reservations, 
of  Misf  M^^y  Anderspn— '  a  sif ^et  lady  and  ^n  excellent  perspp,  h^t  npt,  {  ^(linki  f^ 
gr^t  actress'"  (ftl.  H.  Spielmann.  p.  64).] 

*  [See  Vol.  XXXIIL] 
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Oxford,^  but  I  cannot  quite  make  up  mj  mind  as  to  what  is  the  best  to 
do.  Here  you  see  what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  painting  of  fruit 
that  Hunt  ever  did,  and  it  hangs  among  the  Turners  like  a  brooch.  Yes, 
I  hold  this  to  be  the  finest  collection  of  perfect  Turner  drawings  in  exist- 
ence— with  one  exception,  periiaps;  and  the  nation  shall  have  it." 


"  I  have  made  a  great  mistake.^  I  have  wasted  my  life  with  mineralogy, 
which  has  led  to  nothing.  Had  I  devoted  myself  to  birds,  their  life  and 
plumage,  I  might  have  produced  something  worth  doing.  If  I  could  only 
have  seen  a  humming-bird  fly,"  he  went  on,  with  a  wistful  smile,  'Mt 
would  have  been  an  epoch  in  my  life!  Just  think  what  a  happy  life  Mr. 
Gould's  must  have  been — what  a  happy  life !  Think  what  he  saw  and 
what  he  painted.  I  once  painted  with  the  utmost  joy  a  complete  drawing 
of  a  pheasant — complete  with  all  its  patterns,  and  the  markings  of  every 
feather,  in  all  its  particulars  and  details  accurate.  It  seems  to  me  an 
entirely  wonderful  thing  that  the  Greeks,  after  creating  such  a  play  as 
The  Birds,  never  went  further  in  the  production  of  any  scientific  result 
You  remember  that  perfectly  beautiful  picture  of  MiUais' — ^'The  Ornitho- 
logist ' ' — the  old  man  with  his  birds  around  him  ?— one  of  the  most  pathetic 
pictures  of  modem  times." 


6.  RUSKIN  AT  FARNLEY*  (1884) 

'^  {Saturday,  December  13.) — The  first  words  he  said  when  he  entered  the 
room  were  that  he  had  a  great  favour  to  ask,  which  was  that  we  would 
not  ask  him  to  go  into  the  drawing-room,  the  room  where  the  oil-pictures 
by  Turner  hung,  for  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear  it  ...  In  the 
evening  he  spoke  about  music.  He  said  that  what  is  now  called  high-dass 
music  missed  all  the  point  and  meaning  of  the  old  national  music,  which 
so  much  depended  on  the  feeling  of  the  performer.  Now^-days  you  could 
not  get  to  hear  a  Scotch  or  old  Italian  «r,  and  for  his  part  he  preferred 
low  music  to  what  is  called  good  music — ^the  latter  was  full  of  a  certain 
passion  but  meant  nothing. 

"(Swtday,  December  14.) — A  dull  gloomy  morning;  Mr.  Ruskin  talked  at 
breakout  about  the  clouds  and  his  study  of  the  sky,  and  the  fiu^  that  the 
last  ten  years  had  been  mariced  by  such  great  absence  of  sunshine  and 
so  much  cloud  and  fog.   ...   In  the  afternoon  he  looked  at  the  Rhine 

*  [For  Raskin's  rapture  with  Oxford  and  revocation  of  this  bequest,  see  VoL 
XYXTH  p.  IviL] 

*  [This  concluding  paragraph  was  added  by  Mr.  Spielmann  in  his  John  RwioM, 
1900,  p.  151.] 

'  [For  another  reference  in  the  same  sense  to  this  picture  of  1885,  see  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  490.1 

*  [^^Mr.  Ruskin  at  Famley,"  by  Edith  Mary  Fawkes,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
April  1900,  vol.  47>  pp-  621-623.  Some  letters  to  Mrs.  Fawkes  in  connexion  wiih 
this  visit  are  given  in  a  later  volume.  For  Raskin's  earlier  visit  to  Famlev,  see 
VoL  XXL  p.  liv.] 
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sketches;  afterwards  he  looked  at  the  book  of  birds.  They  seemed  to 
delight  him^  especiallj  the  peacock's  head^  which  he  said  was  a  marvel  of 
colour  and  force,  and  the  kingfisher,  which  he  examined  for  a  long  time 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  he  said  he  could  not  find  words  to  describe 
its  exquisite  beauty.  I  asked  if  Turner  had  painted  many  birds,  and  he 
answered,  'Nowhere  but  at  Famley,  He  could  only  do  them  joyfully 
there.' 1 

''He  came  down  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  he  talked  a  great  deal 
about  Sir  Walter  Scott  ...  Of  Carlyle  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  love  and 
▼eneration.  He  said  he  had  been  more  than  a  father  to  him,  that  there 
was  nothinf^  in  literature,  so  far  as  history  went,  like  his  Frem:h  Revolutiom 
and  Frederick,  and  that  he  had  done  immortal  work.  1  said  how  sad  it 
seemed  that  with  his  great  aspirations  he  should  have  led  such  a  miser- 
able life.  Mr.  Ruskin  said  he  was  not  really  as  unhappy  as  the  life  by 
Froude  made  him  out  to  be ;  that  he  had  a  wretched  digestion  and  a  way 
of  talking  about  his  miseries,  but  that  his  life  was  not  really  as  unhappy 
as  Turner's.* 

"The  next  morning  Mr.  Ruskin  went  away.  I  drove  with  him  to  the 
station,  and  as  we  got  near  the  little  town,  he  said,  'Look!  look!  a 
Turner  drawing!' — and  engraved  on  my  memory  is  the  familiar  view  of 
Otley  bridge,  the  river  Whiurfe  gleaming  in  veiled  sunshine,  a  soft  mist  half 
hiding  the  town,  and  the  great  hill  rising  slate-coloured  above  the  .mist 
into  a  luminous  sky." 


7.  RUSKIN  AT  SANDGATE«  (1887) 

At  a  small  seaside  town  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  ifi  an  old-fiishioned 
hotel,  whose  living-rooms  look  directly  on  to  a  shingly  shore,  Mf.  Ruskin 
is  at  present  staying  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  As  it  is  not  long  ago 
that  unfavourable  reports  were  circulated,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
him  looking  as  well  as  he  does.  There  was  no  sign  of  weakness  as  he 
advanced  and  with  kind  cordiality  greeted  his  visitor,  pointed  out  a  com- 
fortable chair,  and  alluded  en  pastani  to  the  charming  quaintness  of  the 
room.  "  It  is  so  quiet,"  he  remarked,  "  nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  sea, 
a  murmur  of  waves,  a  rest  and  a  pleasure."  .  •  . 

^  [It  was  then  that  Ruskin  spoke  the  words  about  Famley  which  his  hostess 
afterwards  entered  in  the  visitors'  book :  see,  again,  Vol.  XIL  p.  liv.] 

'  [So,  in  another  recorded  conversatiou,  Ruskin  '^  spoke  with  scornful  amuse- 
ment of  such  mistaken  enthusiasts  as  wished  to  enroll  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  among 
the  martyrs  on  account  of  her  'man's'  had  temper.  He  admitted  that  Carlyle  was 
grumpy,  and  habitually  melancholy — 'but  so  am  I' — and  he  was  easily  irritated, 
'l^t  clever  shrew.'  his  wi^B,  well  knew  this,  and  by  the  very  tones  of  her  voice 
as  she  '  rasped  out  his  name '  could  set  his  nerves  on  edge  in  a  paroxysm  of  febrile 
irritation"  (*' Ruskin  and  Girlhood:  Some  Happy  Rcmiiniscences,"  by  L.  Allen 
Harker,  in  Scribner't  Magazine,  November  1906,  p.  568).] 

*  [From  the  BoHon  Evening  Transcript^  January  7,  1888.  The  article  was 
headed  '' Ruskin  at  Close  View.  An  Interview  with  the  Great  Critic  at  Sandgate. 
His  Estimate  of  English  and  Americans  as  Art-lovers  " ;  and  was  dated  November  22, 
1887.]     . 
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I  ftlladed  to  a  tfen^^p^r  Report  1  had  ^en  of  his  having  lately  pnr- 
ehas^d  some  Wat€fr-6olour  drawings  by  *tutheT,  o^  OtA  Folkestone.  Me 
sailed  atid  replied,  ''That  is  not  quite  trae,  though  of  coarse  there  is  a 
foundation  fo^  it.  I  bought  so^me  dMwings  from  A  M^.  Barro#,  of  Old 
Folkestone^  intending  to  use  them  as  illustratiotis  ih  a  forthcom'fhg  bdok,^ 
depicting  this  coast  in  the  dajrs  of  Tumet — ^you  may  kno#  that  Turner 
lived  at  Margate  and  painted  all  along  this  coast."  ^ 

*'  I  believe  the  Town  Council,  tfr  some  <yf  the  locd  miagnafe^  of  Folke- 
stone, aiked  yoti  to  present  the  dht^ings  to  fheir  mtiseuto?" 

''They  did,  though  they  Would  not  appreciate  (hem  if  they  had  thtoi. 
They  are  doing  aU  they  can  to  spoil  the  be&utiful  (MdsH  lUid  the  old  town 
#ith  theii?  horribfc  railway  erectiohs;  there  ire  sitfixa^is  thete  S^cruting 
smoke  for  th^e  hours  before  they  start — one  would  think  they  migM  Ssvt 
their  fuel;  howeVef,  that  is  theii"  lookout,  thousfh  th^  thihg  is  moilistrous. 
Once  one  cotrW  ^eef  the  lovely  coast  sti'etching  &  Dovet.  «^ee  ShAkespeare'6 
CM;  now  that  f^  all  hidden  by  hideous  Sn^oke.  1*6  Chlnlt  that  I  shtfuJd 
give  them  the  drawings,  that  they  might  have  bought  themselVe^  hid 
they  been  so  minded,  they  ate  the  ditoniCidest  people."' 

Mr.  Ruskin's  wiCy  of  sayfhg  the  ^ord  ''damndest"  does  not  strike  6Ae 
as  a  condemnatory  epithet;  it  is  said  with  such  k  gentle  relish,  that  ft 
ttietely  becomes  ^  stfperlative  adjective  of  a  ht^morous  tendency. 

''How  do  I  Uke  the  Americans?"  This,  in  response  to  a  questioti  of 
mine.  ''I  did  not  like  them  until  recently;  you  knoW  I  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  the  thirteenth  century,  then" — ^he  laughed  heartily  for  a  second — 
"I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it  and  look  round  me  a  little  here.  What 
made  me  think  more  of  the  Americans  was  because  of  the  Americans  I 
met;  perhaps  Miss  Alexander  indined  me-^hough  she  has  lived  so  knig 
in  Florence,  that  I  might  almost  call  her  a  Florentine.  She  has  a  beao- 
tiM  and'  tender  eharacter.  .  .  . 

''And  thert  I  met  and  thorottglily  ehjbyed  the  ioicSefy  6^  Dr.  Holmes; 
but  Hty  friewd  is  Pi^fessot  Charles  Eli^  Nortoti,  a  6hittttAiig  man— elevef, 
scientific,  ctfRiln^ed.  Yes,  I  like  the  Ameriead*  better  now  than  I  ever 
did  before^sueh  yotfth,  such  energy.  I  think  6f  theni  ^hen  I  toA  dead 
sMd  the  Greiat  llnergy  is  resistlessly  pushing  them  fbi*ward.  Their  time  is 
not  MOW,  tt  is*  iA  the  future,  though  I  admit  their  progress  in  science; 
still,  they  are  crude;  art  does  not  come  to  a  new  |yeople;  it  must  be 
built  up  with  patience  and  reverence.  Some  day  they  ifrill  have  a 
national  school;  now  they  are  crude  and  have  no  more  idea  or  apprecia- 
tion of  a  work  of  art,  of  a  pictiHire,  than  the  EWkghsh  hihlve." 

"But  do  you  not  think  the  English  are  appi'eeiatiVe  of  art-^^more 
appreciative  than  the  Amerieaiis?" 

"John  Bult  is  simply  a  colonist,  tie  is  a  hard-headed,  practical  man, 
who  will  go  all  over  the  world,  and  take  other  lands/  and  build  walls,  but 
he  doesn't  care  for  a  picture*— he  doesn't  kttow  a  good  one  when  he  sees 
one — a;nd  there  are  no  paintevs  who  know  how  to  hif  paint  an  sdnee 
Turner  and  Sit  Joshud  Reynotd^/^ 

In  saying  this  Mr.  Ruskin  dfd  riot  eoiivey  the  impreSdoA  that  he  €Xdy 

^  [Otoe  of  Ruskin's  many  unwritten  books.]  

'  [For  Tamer's  studies  of  Margate  skies,  see  Vol.  XXVU.  p.  164] 
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ilBcled  oat  tliese  two  men  as  deseMng  of  praise  from  the  many,  for  he 
sprite  of  Sianfield,  Constable,  etc,  and  others  of  that  ^podi.  He  seemed 
to  mean  that  with  their  demise  the  English  school  of  painting,  as  a 
distinet  school,  had  departed. 

Later  he  deliTefed  himself  as  follows  concerning  the  Munich  school:^ 
**  I  wa*  there  and  stood  it  as  long  as  I  conid,  bat  it  made  me  fVL  Had 
I  stayed  lonffer,  sucih  work" — ^he  paused,  and  with  an  animated  gesture— 
''I  verily  believe  would  have  given  me  the  cholera." 

After  some  geneml  conversation  not  easy  to  write  down,  but  in  the 
ooarscj  of  which  Mi^.  Ruskin  made  graceful  allusions  to  CarF^le  and 
Emerson,  he  again  touched  on  John  Bull's  colonising  instincts  and  the 
Irish  qneation.  ''An  obstinate  and  cme)  Grovermnent!  Nothing  but 
cruelty  and  oppression  in  I^latnd,  befffinmng  with  Henry  YIII." 

''But  you  do  not  blame  the  ousting  Government  for  follies  6f  the 
past? 

"No,  bdt  the  existitig  Grovemment  has  its  follies  of  to-day.  Let  it 
redress  these.'' 

Ytoin  this  dangerous  sub}ect,  which  like  a  theological  controvet^  has 
no  Md/  thtf  ^professoi^"  drifted  eontersationaHy  to  the  Folkestone  people 
and  their  contrftances  tbf  defacing  Nature's  handiwork.  "They  are  even 
tiAing  of  sending  their  toioklng  steamers  here,  building  a  pier  and  a 
railway  and  I  don't  know  what — whatever  they  touch  in  Nattrre  they 
smhromid  and  spoil.  There  is  a  nran  thare  who  has  bought  a  bit  Of  lovelt 
raootland  and  gone  and  built  a  wall  around  it!  The  beach  hei^  is  weU 
as  H  is,  and  should  be  left  so.  Not  that  they  appreciate  it;  it  server  for 
the  lovers  who  come  from  there,  and  Sit  on  the  shore  in  their  hofrible 
jriaM  eestumes  Mid  gase  on  the  sea." 


8.  WITH  AMERICAN  VISn^ORS* 

"Ah!  now,  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

There  was  no  time  nor  necessity  for  a  formal  introduction.  The  great 
man  took  my  hand  as  if  he  had  always  known  me,  as  perhaps  he  thought 
he  had.  Then  he  greeted  my  friend  in  the  same  way,  stirred  up  the  fire, 
for  it  was  a  north  of  Engkad  Summer  day,  and  took  a  seat  by  the  table. 
We  were  all  silent  for  a  space — a  silence  without  embarrassment 

"You  wero  kM>king  at  the  etchins^  over  the  fireplace — ^it  was  sent  to 
me  Vy  a  young  lady  m  America,"  said  Mi^.  Raskin,  "and  I  ptoeed  it  there 
to  get  acquainted  with  R.  I  Mke  ft  more  and  more.  Do  you  know  tbe 
teener?"    I  knew  the  sceftO  and  explained  somewhat  about  it. 

Mr.  Raskin  has  the  faculty  of  making  his  interviewer  do  most  of 
the  talking.  He  is  a  rare  listener,  and  leans  forward,  putting"  a  haad 
behind   his  right   ear  to  get   each  Irord   you  say.     He  was   paiticularly 

»  [See  Vol.  Vn.  p.  liii.] 

*  [LUth  Jmfnmf9  io  the  Eomei  <if  Cfood  Men  and  Ofeat.  By  Elbert  Hnbbard. 
John  RoakhL  February  1805.  New  York  and  London.  The  date  of  tbe  "little 
journey "  to  Brantwood  is  not  given.] 
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interested  in  the  industrial  conditions  of  America,  and  I  soon  firand 
myself  ^'occupjring  the  time/'  while  an  occasional  word  of  interrogation 
from  Mr.  Ruskin  gave  me  no  chance  to  stop.  I  came  to  hear  him,  not 
to  defend  our  ''republican  experiment/'  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
United  States  of  America.  Yet  Mr.  Raskin  was  so  gentle  and  respectfbl 
in  his  manner,  and  so  complimentary  in  his  attitude  of  a  listener,  that  my 
impatience  at  his  want  of  sympathy  for  our  '^ experiment"  only  cauaed 
me  to  feel  a  little  heated. 

'^  The  fiu^t  of  women  being  elected  to  mayoralties  in  Kansas  makes  me 
think  of  certain  African  tribes  that  exalt  their  women  into  warriors— jfoa 
want  your  women  to  fight  your  political  battles!" 

''You  evidently  hold  the  same  opinion  on  the  subject  of  equal  rigiits 
that  you  expressed  some  years  ago/'  interposed  my  companion. 

"What  did  I  say— really  I  have  forgotten?" 

"You  replied  to  a  correspondent,  saying:  'You  are  certainly  right  as 
to  my  views  respecting  female  franchise.  So  far  from  wishing  to  give  Totes 
to  women,  I  would  fain  take  them  away  from  most  men.'"^ 

"Surely  that  was  a  sensible  answer.  My  respect  for  woman  is  too 
great  to  ,force  on  her  increased  responsibilities.  Then  as  for  restricting 
the  franchise  with  men,  I  am  of  the  nrm  conviction  that  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  who  does  not  own  property,  or  who  cannot  do  consider- 
ably more  than  read  or  write.  The  voter  makes  the  laws,  and  why  shooU 
the  laws  regulating  the  holding  of  property  be  made  by  a  man  who  has 
no  interest  in  property  beyond  a  covetous  desire;  or  why  should  he 
legislate  on  education  when  he  possesses  none !  Then,  again,  women  do 
not  bear  arms  to  protect  the  State." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  to  Mrs.  Carlock,  who  answers  that  inasmuch  ai 
men  do  not  bear  children  they  have  no  right  to  vote:  going  to  war 
possibly  being  necessary  and  possibly  not,  but  the  perpetuity  of  the  State 
demanding  that  some  one  bear  children." 

"The  lady's  argument  is  ingenious,  but  lacks  force  when  we  consider 
that  the  bearing  of  arms  is  a  matter  relating  to  statecraft,  while  the 
baby  question  is  Dame  Nature's  own,  and  is  not  to  be  regulated  even  b? 
the  sovereign." 


9.  RUSKIN  AT  SALLENCHES*  (1888) 

I  had  seen  Ruskin  often  before.  I  had  watched  him  Sunday  after 
Sunday  walk  up  the  Christ  Church  choir  over  the  mosaic  symbols  of 
Temperance  and  Fortitude.  I  had  marvelled  at  the  lengths  of  blue  neck- 
tie which  appeared  to  be  twisted  round  and  round  his  coUar,  and  seemed 
to  prop  his  chin,  at  that  time  beardless.  I  had  listened  to  one  of  his 
great  courses  of  lectures  in  the  museum  theatres^  and  well  remember  how 
in  the  last  he  so  overwhelmed  us  with  solemn  awe,  that  when  he  closed 

*  [See  above,  p.  499.] 

'  [From  the  Daily  Ckrcnide,  February  8,  1899.  Another  aooount  of  tiie  «nie 
talk  with  Ruskin,  signed  "M.  W.  N.,"  appeared  m  the  WutmmtUr  Ohm^ 
January  22,  1901.J 
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Ids  book  no  one  moved  or  spoke.  We  lat  there  absolutely  silent.  We  no 
more  thooght  of  the  usual  thunder  of  applause  than  we  should  have  thought 
of  clapping  an  angel's  song  that  makes  the  heavens  be  mute.  But  then 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  the  great  teacher  to  whom  all  were 
devoted. 

Once,  however^  I  did  meet  him  in  rather  an  interesting  way.  It  was 
eleven  years  ago,  soon  after  PneUrita  had  appeared,  and  inspired  by  a 
descripticm  of  a  village  in  one  of  those  chapters  of  youthful  memories,  I 
had  souffht  out  the  place  myself,  and  was  staying  there.  It  is  the  most 
beautifid  valley  I  know  in  Swita^land.  At  supper  there  was  always  with 
me  a  very  modest  and  intelligent  Scotchman,  whom  I  conjectured  to  be 
the  attendant  to  an  unknown  gentleman  in  a  private  suite  upstairs.  The 
unknown's  bedroom  was  next  to  mine,  and  as  he  began  walking  about  with 
creaking  boots  at  five  o'clock  every  morning,  I  only  wished  he  would  go 
away.  Whether  he  was  a  nobleman  or  a  lunatic,  I  could  not  quite  make 
up  my  mind,  but  from  the  enormous  number  of  letters  and  papers  he  was 
alwm  sending  to  the  post  I  set  him  down  as  a  gentle  graphomaniac. 

Of  course  it  was  Ruskin.  He  was  then  writing  the  beautiful  epilogue 
to  the  last  large  edition  of  Modem  PanUers,^  Next  day  I  saw  the  Master 
at  the  window  and  he  received  me.  In  an  Englishman  his  politeness  was 
so  surprising  that  it  seemed  excessive.  His  manner  at  first  also  was  sub- 
dued and  solemn,  as  though  we  were  in  church,  and  the  tone  throughout 
sad  and  regretful  but  for  the  sudden  sunshine  of  irony  and  the  little  smile 
which  tempered  any  bit  of  exaggeration  or  despair.  He  began  talking  at 
once  about  the  place,  sajring  there  was  none  like  it  for  beauty  and  sub- 
limity combined.    ''And  yet,''  I  s^ld,  ''hardly  a  soul  stays  here." 

"Very  few  people  have  souls,"  he  answei^,  "and  those  that  have  are 
generally  too  ambitious  and  want  to  go  up  heights.  Hardly  any  one  really 
cares  about  beauty.  If  they  did  they  would  neither  build  Ix>ndon  nor  pull 
Paris  down.  Most  people  care  for  nothing  at  all  but  comfort  and  money. 
There  are,  of  course,  good  people  still,  but  they  spend  all  their  time  in 
undoing  the  harm  whidi  the  others  have  done.  They  go  about  nursing,  or 
improving  the  East  end,  or  teaching  cretins.  The  healthy  and  hopeful  are 
neglected.  Nobody  thinks  it  interesting  enough  or  worth  while  to  look  after 
them,  or  share  their  lives.  A  woman  with  a  lovely  voice  was  singing  here 
the  other  day  along  the  streets.  Her  only  song  was  all  about  'Libert6, 
Libert6,'  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  rushed  out  and  asked  her  what  she 
knew  of  liberty.  I  tried  to  get  her  to  sing  some  of  the  other  songs  in 
the  book  she  was  selling,  but  found  she  didn't  know  any  and  couldn't  read 
a  word.  Was  she  not  of  more  value  than  many  cretins?  Yet  no  one 
taught  her. 

"Yes,  the  people  here  are  gloomy,  and  no  wonder.  They  are  neglected 
and  left  to  themselves,  and  not  allowed  to  see  or  hear  anything.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  country.  They  have  swarmed  into  the  towns  to  make 
money.  The  peasants  have  a  very  hard  time,  especially  in  such  seasons  as 
this,"  (i.e.,  from  the  wet)  "  and  now  that  the  vines  are  diseased.  The  whole 
climate  of  Europe  is  growing  damper,  and  I  only  wish  God  would  provide 
us  with  better  means  of  resisting  it.  The  snow  is  not  so  deep  on  Mont 
Blanc  as  it  used  to  be  when  first  I  saw  it.     It  comes  lower  down  the  sides^ 

1  [See  in  this  edition  Vol  VII.  pp.  461-464.] 
xxxiv.  2  u 
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but  is  thin^  and  the  top  it  growing  quite  bare.  Yesterday  we  were  oat 
on  the  road  towards  C.^  and  saw  the  great  moraine  that  once  came  fnm 
Mont  Blanc  and  extended  to  Geneva  and  the  Jura.  As  it  gradually  re- 
ceded  it  left  its  greatest  blocks  just  in  that  place.  I  measiwed  some  ci 
them."  (Here  he  gave  me  the  measurements,  showing  his  careful  accavMy 
in  all  observation.)  ''The  vegetation  was  very  rich,  as  it  always  is  on 
granite." 

Then  he  fell  to  talking  of  friends  we  both  knew,  praising  their  scien- 
tific powers  and  their  patience  in  drawing.  ''They  can  do  this  and  that," 
he  said,  "which  is  much  more  than  I  can.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  stOl 
good  people  in  the  world,  though  they  generally  overwork  themselves— or 
overwalk,  like  you.     I  only  wish  I  could  walk  as  iar  now." 

Other  personal  things  he  said,  and  then  parted  with  the  same  poBte- 
ness.  I  wish  I  could  represent  the  perfect  tone  and  modulation  of  tiie 
voice,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  smile  amid  the  sorrowful  words. 
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I 
NOTES  ON  THE  BIBLE 

1.  CONDUCT  AND  FAnH* 

(L)  In  the  Old  Testament 

Isaiah  t. — New  moons  and  sabbaths  continued;  conduct  only  required. 
Seek  judgment  {rigkt,  in  margin) ;  relieve  the  oppressed ;  judge  the  nither- 
leis  and  widow. 

Jr.  tj. — ^The  Sins  accused  are  Soothsajring,  Too  great  wealth  (chariots 
and  horses),  and  idolatry  and  pride  (verj  curiously  connected  these  two 
last);  closed  with  exhortation  to  humility. 

Is,  m. — Punishment  of  the  land  by  foolish  princes,  and  babes  to  rule 
over  them.  Oppression  of  anarchy :  note  verse  5.  Then  the  two  important 
verses,  '^Say  ye  to  the  righteous,  It  shall  be  well  with  him/'  ''Say  ye  to 
the  wicked.  It  shall  be  m  with  him."  Pride  again  ^tccused  in  daughters 
of  Zkm. 

Is.  to. — Mystical.    May  have  evangelical  meaning. 

Is,  V, — ^The  vineyard  bringing  forth  wild  grapes;  that  is,  oppression  in* 
stead  of  judgment  (verse  7).  Also  avarice  and  self-indulgence,  in  rest  of 
chapter.  Laying  house  to  house,  calling  evil  good,  conceit,  injustice: 
verses  SO,  81,  22. 

Is.  w, — Orand  mystical  passage.  Isaiah,  being  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  is 
prayed  and  purged  by  live  coal  taken  with  tongs  from  off  akar,^ 

Is.  m.,  t^ttt.,  ix. — Do  not  bear  on  the  subject  except  ix.  15, 17,  Hypocrisy 
and  evil-doing  and  lying. 

Is.  X. — ^Verses  1,  S,  Injustice  and  robbery  of  poor  and  &therless;  6, 
Hypocrisy. 

Is.  xL — i,  5,  Righteousness  and  equity  to  the  poor ;  conf.  xvi.  5 ;  xxvi.  5, 
7,  10. 

^  [These  passages  are  collected  from  Roskin's  Diaries  written  during  his  conti- 
nental travels  in  1856,  1858,  and  1850.  In  looking  over  the  book  at  some  later 
time,  he  noted  the  entries  amonf  ''Things  begun,  not  finished,  an  AnaiyHs  of 
Texts  relatiuff  to  Conduct  and  Faith  in  Old  Testament  "—here  limited  to  Isaiah— 
and  ''As  spcMLen  of  by  Christ"] 

*  [For  Koskin's  discourses  on  the  passage,  see  Fan  Olaviffera,  Letter  45  (VoL 
XXVIIl.  p.  146).] 
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/#.  xU. — May  be  interpreted^  with  some  forcing,  evangelically. 

/#•  xvL — 5,  Righteousness. 

Is.  xm, — 7,  S,  10  may  be  forced  into  evangelicalism. 

/#.  xctf. — 12,  13,  14,  Merriment  as  iniquity. 

/#,  xxiv. — 5,  Breaking  God's  law  and  the  everlasting  covenant;  oon£ 
V.  20. 

Is.  XXV. — 6,  7,  8,  9. 

Is.  xxvL — Importance  of  Equity  to  poor,  and  works  generally,  8^  If,  etc. 

Is.  xxm. — Notable  for  denunciation  of  folly,  11 ;  con£  zxix.  524. 

Is.  xxmL — Sensuality  and  pride  throughout;  with  evangelical  verse  l6 
opposed  by  17. 

Is.  xxix. — Hypocrisy,  13.  Watching  and  lying  in  wait  for  sin,  20,  21, 
with  praise  of  meekness  and  pron^ise,  19* 

Is.  XXX. — ^Want  of  trust  in  God. 

Is.  xxxL — The  same,  and  idolatry,  7. 

Is.  xxxii. — Verse  2  may  be  forced  into  evangelicalism,  but  the  reston- 
tion  is  to  be  of  perfection  in  character  (4)  and  true  estimate  of  it,  7;  so 
16,  17, 

Is.  xxxm. — ^The  great  conduct  verse,  15. 

Is.  xxxiv. — Not  bearing  on  the  point. 

Is.  XXXV, — Perhaps,  with  much  tordng  at  verse  8,  evangelical. 

Is.  xxxvL-xxxix. — Historical. 


(ii.)  As  spoKBN  or  by  Christ 

1.  First  recorded  words  of  Christ,  '<Wiat  ye  not  tiiat  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business"  [Luke  ii.  49].  I  suppose  the  ''how  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me,"  is  best  interpreted  simply  as  tne  fitther  and  mother  woidd 
understand  it;  vet  it  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  a  mystical  guestioB,  to 
all  Christians  who  seek  Christ  vainfy,  and  without  working.  Horn  did  ye 
sedc  me? 

2.  Second  recorded  words,  ''Thus  it  beeometh  us  to  fulfil  all  ri|^teoiis> 
ness"  [Matthew  iii  15l.  I  do  not,  however,  understand  Christ's  meaning, 
as  respected  baptism.  Whether  He  meant  that  persons  pure  in  spirit  were 
yet  wrong  if  they  neglected  outward  means  of  sanctificaticm ;  or  thi^  ''thus," 
in  humility  and  submission  to  inferiors,  all  righteousness  was  best  fiilfilled. 

8.  Third  recorded  words,  to  the  two  disciples,  to  Peter,  and  to  Nathaniel 
[John  i  89,  42,  47}  To  the  disciples,  the  ''Come  and  See"  aa  weU  as 
the  oommand  to  Philip,  '' Follow  me"  [John  i  48],  are  both  eommands  of 
acts:  addressed  to  persons  beginning  to  seek  the  right;  and  which  com- 
mands, by  obeying,  they  would  gradually  find  leading  to  more  light.  Of 
the  "thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas"  I  can  understand  nothing  partioaiar. 
Nathaniel  is  already  an  "Israelite  indeed,"  i.e.,  keeping  the  law  perfectly, 
and  whoUy  upright,  and  then  a  miracle  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  that  he 
may  understand  that  Christ  is  indeed  his  Lord.  This  is  just  as  it  aeems 
to  me  God  deals  with  all  His  people. 

4.  Of  the  Temptation  words  I  can  understand  nothing. 

(Bavsno,  Ji%  llik,  1858.)— Still  less  can  I  understand  what  particular 
points  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  wrote  that;  as  their  signification,  so  frr 
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as  I  recollect^  never  seemed  obsenre  to  me,  or  to  any  one  else.  Let  me 
see  what  seems  to  be  in  them  to-day: — 

(1)  ''Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  bat  by  every  word  of  God/' 
''Noo  in  solo  pane  vivit  homo  sed  in  omni  verbo  Dei"  {MaU,  iv.  4).  I 
don't  quite  see  how  the  feeding  with  manna  proved  this:  for  that  was 
''bread"— ''in  the  morning  ve  shall  be  filled  with  bread"  (Exodus  xvi  12). 
"  Behold^  I  will  rain  bread  mm  heaven  for  vou "  (xvi.  4).  "  The  children 
of  Israel  said  one  to  another  '  It  (is)  manna,'  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was  " 
(xvi  15):  in  the  margin,  or  "What  (is)  this/'  or  "It  (is)  a  portion."     But 

,  in  Vulgate,  "Dixemnt  ad  invicem  Manhu  quod  significat  'quid  est  hoc'  igno- 

rabant  enim  quid  esset/'  And  in  Glossary,  "Manhu — 'Quidnam  hoc  est' 
vel  '  quomondo  est  istud.' "  So  that  it  looks  as  if  one  should  generally 
translate  manna  "What  is  this?"  "They  kid  up  a  pot  full  of  'what  is 
this/"  etc.*  But  whether  I  take  this  meaning, or  that  of  "a  portion,"  it 
is  somewhat  more  intelligible  as  a  type  of  God's  word,  or  God's  grace,  in 
this  very  mystery,  than  if  manna  meant  bread.      After  all,  the  more  I 

[  think,  the  m<Mre  passkd  I  become;  and  I  suppose  this  was  the  way  I  lost 

anderstanding  of  the  words  before.  I  don't  understand  what  Christ  means 
by  the  "words"  of  God. 

The  other  clauses  of  the  temptation  words  are  clear,  but  do  not  bear 
on  our  subject. 

Henceforward  I  shaU  not  attempt  to  take  the  words  chronologically, 
lest  I  should  miss  some. 

1.  Matthew  iv.  17.  "Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand." 
8.  MaU.  iv.  19.  "Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 
These  two  verses  can  only  bv  much  twisting  be  made  to  bear  any 
abstract   interpretation   about   faiui.      Any  simple  maa  would  understand 

i  them  simply — to  turn  firom  his  sins,  and  to  follow  Christ  both  in  bearing 

t:  and  obeying. 

r  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  I  have  elsewhere  spokoi  of.^ 

i  S.   Thm,    "I    will,   be   thou   clean"  (Matthew  xvili  3).— Certahily   a 

r  strong  ^rpe  and  proof  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  "pat  away  sin"  by  His 

wiU  ana   touch.      So  undersUxxl   by  the  Jews:   and  very   comforting  to 

f  Christians.    A  pure  evangelical  text. 

'  *  (Dresden,  Sunday^  26th  June.  '59.    Comments  written  on  the  passage  opposite, 

'  a  year  afterwards. V— I  see  the  "What  is  this"  must  be  the  true  meaning,  because 

i  of  the  "  He  fed  tnee  with  manna,  'which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  thy  fiithers'" 

i  (Dcmt.  viii.  8).    Then  the  main  question  is — ^what  is  meant  by  "every  word  of  God," 

)  A%i«  (Matt  iv.  4)?    Now  ^^  sometimes  means  a  thing.    "  With  God  nothing  shall 

1  be  impossible"  (vov  A^X  I^e  L  37*    Now,  besides  ^^  there  are  Irot  and  X^^Tot  for 

.  "word/'  and  I  find  it  stated  in  Maltby  that  M/m  in  Greek  Sacred  writers  means 

'  "a  thing."     Also,  it  seems  to  me  to  have  come  from  ^o^»  to  flow,  for  ip&  or  ipiw 

I  and  ^p»  (see  efpw  m  Malthy ')  are  the  words  for  **  to  speak" ;  so  that  I  should  trans- 

I  late  "  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone  but  by  everything  which  proceeds  or  flows 

t  out  of  God's  month''  (?  is  ipfjftot  connected  witii  A^/m  in  tiiis  sense).    Now  observe 

I  fiurther^  ^r6/ta  is  not  properlv  a  mouth  at  all ;  used  for  it  distinctly,  however,  in 

I  Matthew  xv.  18,  etc. ;  still  its  first  meaning  is  or,  /Mes,    In  the  Vulgate  "  quod 

.  egrsditnr  ex  ore  dei."    "Mouth"  does  not  transhtte  the  full  meaning  of  the  sen- 
tence :  "  Everything  which  flows  from  the  Face  of  God,"  I  should  reacL 

»  [See  Modem  PairUere,  voL  iii.  (Vol.  V.  pp.  378-379,  385,  426).] 
>  [a  New  and  Complete  Greek  QraduSy  bv  Edward  Maitby,  p.  195.] 
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4.  MaU.  viiL  4.  ^See  thoa  tell  no  maa,"  etc. — I  am  always  pasded  by 
these  prohibitions — sorely  very  strange  this  withholding  oi  himself  by 
Christ;  not  lialf  enough  thought  of;  if  the  Terse  stood  alone,  I  should 
understand  it  Do  not  talk  to  people  about  your  Christian  ezpmenees, 
but  go  this  way,  (about  your  business)  show  thyself  reformed  and  pure  in 
omduct — to  the  priest— {to  all  God's  people) — and  offer  thy  gifts  in  deeds, 
for  a  testimony  unto  them. 

5.  MaU.  YiU.  7.  ''I  will  come  and  heal  him/'  to  verse  13.— It  seaoos 
strange  that  where  this  great  humility  and  £idth  existed,  Jesus  did  nol 
come  under  his  roof  but  took  him  at  his  word:  unless  the  doing  so  were 
to  him  a  greater  manifestation  of  power  and  therefore  more  gracious.  The 
statement  that  Jesus  ''manrelled"  is  curious:  either  describing  an  appear- 
ance of  what  was  not,  or  else  proving  the  abdication  of  omnisdenoe. 

6.  Mati.  ViiL  12.  The  children  oi  the  Kingdom  shall  be  cast  into 
outer  darkness  (note  among  the  terrible  verses). 

7.  Mati,  viU.  20.    ''The  foxes  have  holes."    No  bearing. 

8.  Matt.  viii.  2£.  ''Folk>w  me,  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."— 
This  verse  might  be  used  somewhat  dangerously  by  people  who  wanted  to 
make  their  religion  an  excuse  for  neglecting  immediate  duties.  It  may  be 
classed  among  the  evangelical  ones. 

9.  MaU.  viii.  26.  ''Why  are  ye  fearful,  oh  ye  of  little  foith?"— The 
true  use  of  fiuth  is  not  to  do  away  with  deeds,  but  with  fear. 

10.  Matt.  viii.  Sft.  "Permission  of  destruction"  to  be  noted  among 
God's  dealings  with  men  or  devils. 

11.  Matt.  ix.  2.  "Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee." — 
Completely  evangelical. 

12.  MatL  ix.  4,  5.  "Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts,  for 
whether  is  easier,"  etc. — ^This,  however,  could  not  be  understood  by  any 
simple  person  to  imply  that  there  was  U$s  miracle  in  the  forgiveness  than 
in  the  cure;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  mark  that  the  power  of  forgiving 
depended  mainly  on  Christ's  power  of  cleantmg;  purifying  the  soul,  so  as 
to  put  it  in  a  state  to  deserve  forgiveness.  Whoever  feels  this  roiiade  of 
soul-healing  wrought  in  him  may  claim  such  forgiveness,  but  no  other. 

IS.  MaU.  ix.  9.     "  Follow  me." 

14.  MaU.  ix.  12.  "They  that  be  whole,"  etc  I  have  never  believed 
these  words  of  Christ  to  be  wholly  ironical.  If  they  are,  they  are  a  most 
curious  example  of  the  use  of  irony  in  a  matter  of  profound  importance. 
If  not,  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the  Prodigal  parable;  and  their  exact 
meaning — that  is  to  say,  the  state  in  which  a  man  may  be,  in  which  less 
joy  is  made  over  him  because  he  needs  no  repentance  than  over  a  sinner 
recovered,  is  one  requiring  deep  thought. 

15.  MaU.  ix.  15.  "Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  mourn,"  etc, 
to  verse  17  inclusive. — I  don't  understand  these  verses,  never  did.  They 
want  thorough  thinking  out,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  &sting. 

16.  Matt.  ix.  22.  "Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort,  thy  fsith  hath 
made  thee  whole." — ^These  two  miracles,  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  the 
woman,  have  peculiarly  evangelical  characters,  and  need  dose  examinatiop. 
Observe,  in  passing,  the  absurdity  of  claiming  verbal  accuracy  for  Scripture, 
when  the  speech  of  the  ruler  is  said  by  Matthew  to  have  been  "my 
daughter  is  even  now  dead,  but  come  and  lay  thy  hands  upon  her  and 
she  lihall  live  " — which,  if  we  had  had  it  alone,  would  have  been  reasoned 
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about  and  preached  about  as  the  most  glorious  exercise  of  fidth  on  record ; 
but  which,  when  we  turn  to  Mark  and  Luke,  we  find  is  merely  a  short 
and  inaccurate  compendium  of  what  took  place,  the  ruler  coming  to  say 
his  child  was  dying,  and  the  servant  meeting  them  with  news  of  her 
death,  when  Christ  has  to  encourage  the  fiither  to  believe  still. 

17.  Matt,  ix.  24.  ''Give  place,  for  the  maid  is  not  dead  but  sieepeth." 
Compare,  ''Our  friend  Laaarus  sieepeth,  but  I  go  that  I  may  awake  him" 
(John  xi.  11). — This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  God's  true  assertion  against 
human  modes  of  thinking  or  even  of  knowing.  They  knew  she  was  dead, 
humanly,  but  in  God's  sight,  nothing  is  dead  but  what  is  left  by  Him 
to  itself-~and  to  corruption.  Death  is  unredeemable;  all  redeemable  rest 
— or  rest  that  God  intends  to  redeem — ^is  sleep. 

18.  MatL  ix.  28,  29*  ''Believe  ye  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?"  ''Ac- 
cording to  your  £uth  be  it  unto  you.'' — I  have  never  yet  been  able  quite 
to  nnderstuid  our  Lord's  appeal  to  faith  in  such  instances.  Observe, 
however,  that  the  £dth  must  be  manifested  to  the  world  by  an  external 
change  and  bettering  of  state,  be  it  better  acting,  or  better  seeing. 

From  this  point  I  go  faster  to  take  a  general  review,  meaning  to  return 
upon  details. 

Matt,  X.  If  these  orders  to  disciples  are  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is 
awkward  for  the  clergy.  If  not,  we  must  beware  of  taking  other  sayings 
— ^made  to  the  disciples — home  to  ourselves. 

Verse  87,  "He  that  loveth,"  etc. — ^Tremendous  verse  to  be  pushed 
home — (what  does  verse  41  mean?) 

Matt.  xi.  Value  of  repentance.  Chorazin  (21)  and  verse  about  Rest 
(28) — ^which  people  are  always  so  fond  of,  avoiding  all  that  about  the  Cross, 
in  the  chapter  before. 

MatL  ix.  87.  "The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  are 
few.  Pray  ye  therefore,"  etc. — Labourers^  cpyarat,  wanted,  not  believers 
merely.     How  little  weight  people  lay  on  the  word. 

Perhaps  before  going  on  I  had  better  work  out  the  general  meaning 
of  Christ's  opposition  of  sinners  and  righteous  as  suggested  in  this  chapter 
(ix.).  "Publicans  and  sinners"  (verse  10),  a  Pharisee's  phrase  (11) — ^used 
by  St.  Matthew,  quoted  by  Christ,  verse  19  of  ch.  xi,  but  not  a  Christ's 
own  phrase — Christ  quotes  the  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice" 
twice — here,  "for  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners,"  and 
in  ch.  xii.  7,  "Had  ye  known  what  that  meaneth  ye  would  not  have  con* 
demned  the  guiltlesa" 

Note  respecting  conversion,  if  people  would  only  say  "turned"  instead 
of  "converted,"  how  much  trouble  it  would  s&ve!  That  vrretchedly 
misunderstood  verse  "Except  ye  be  converted,"  etc.  (Matt,  xviii.  S\  for 
instance.  The  circumstances  are:  the  Disciples  dispute  who  shall  be 
greatest.  Christ  has  to  show  them  that  they  are  yet  entirely  wrong  and 
off  the  road :  "  this  will  never  do,"  He  has  to  say,  you  must  become  some- 
thing quite  different  from  this  before  you  are  good  for  anything.  So  he 
calls  a  child.  Now — "except  ye  be  turned  and  humble  yourselves,  ye 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  "—&rrc$  o^v  Tav€ivii(rri  iavrhv  tas  rh  wdiSiov 
rovro,  ofros  iimv  o  fui^tav  €v  tq  P<uriX€i^  rQv  ovpavtov.  Now  notice,  the 
humbling  is  to  he  as  a  child.     How  is  a  child  humble?^    Not  by  thinking 

*  [Compare  VoL  XVIH  p.  431.] 
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that  he  ii  a  converted  child  and  <Hily  knows  the  tnith — and  nobody  eke 
knows  it  and  he  has  to  teach  it.  But  by  loving  everybody,  trusting  every- 
body, working  as  hard  as  he  can,  playing  simply  and  obeying  his  fiUher 
and  mother,  and  learning  for  and  from  them.  That,  therefore,  is  the 
Christian's  character.  He  is  not  to  teach.  He  knows  nothing,  hia  Fatiier 
and  the  Bible  are  to  teach.  He  is  to  trust,  to  do,  and  to  be  good,  and 
of  course  to  tell  every  one  his  Father  is  good,  but  not  to  go  up  to  €tktr 
diildren  and  pretend  to  teach  them  as  if  he  tvere  his  Father. 

Qitery,  meaning  of  tQv  [iiKpmy  tovtcdv  tQv  irurrevovrc^v  etc  c/ic-H|iiery, 
trusting  in  me — ^in  a  simple  childish  sense.  (Observe  when  Christ  says  ^thy 
sins  are  forgiven  thee"  to  the  palsy-stricken  it  is  '^tcktov."  ''Child,  thy 
sins,"  not  ''son,"  as  we  have  it)  Now  this  verse  which  Jesus  quotes 
twice,  "I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  is  probabfy  most  literally, 
Hosea  v.  6:  "For  I  desired  mercnr,  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  more  than  burnt  offerings ; '  c(»npare  Hosea  viii.  13 ;  Mioah  vL  6-8 ; 
Prov.  xxii.  S,  27;  1st  Samuel  xv.  2S;  Eed.  v.  1;  Ptohn  It  l6;  1.  18; 
Isa.  i.  11;  Amos  v.  21;  Christ  Himself  is  anointed  because  He  loured 
Righteousness,  Hebrews  i.  9;  (Heb.  iii  14,  who  are  the  fMroxoi  Xpumv, 
fellows  of  Christ?) 

Note  very  strictly  Luke  zii.  S9»  81.  ''Seek  you  not  what  ye  shall 
eat  .  .  .  neither  be  ye  of  dombifal  mind,  but  rather  seek  the  Kingdom  of 
God"-^t.«.,  Righteousness — ^peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost)  followed 
by  the  "  Sell  that  ye  have  and  give  alms  " — nothing  about  Sentimeiits  here. 

Galaiians  i.  4. — An  evangeli^  one.  What  does  it  really  mean  ?  "  Who 
gave  himself  for  our  sins  Uiat  he  might  deliver  us  (take  us  out  of)  this 
present  evil,  a&Sv."  What  do  people  consider  this  taking  out  to  be,  or  the 
aiiav  to  be ?•— questions  to  be  mainly  asked:  the  meaning,  and  Imw  the 
giving  himself  for  our  sins  enables  Christ  to  do  it  ? 


2,  THE  MINOR  PROPHETS  ^ 

(188d) 

It  will  be  well  now  to  collect  and  arrange  the  texts  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  referring  to  as  including  most  briely  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

1.  Conduct  not  sacrifice. — Micah  vi.  6-8 :  this,  of  conduct  against  sacrtficc^ 
quite  primary.     Hosea  vi.  6;  Amos  iv.  5,  v.  21. 

2.  False  weights, — Micah  vi.  10-12,  of  false  weights  and  meararesw 
Amos  viii.  5,  "ephah  small,  shekel  great"  (measure  small,  price  big). 
Micah  vii.  2,  con£  with  14th  Psalm. 

8.  Redempiian. — Hosea  i.  10,  "In  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto 
them,  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  God."     Con£  ii.  18,  ziii.  14. 

4.  Resurrection. — Hosea  vi.  2,  "After  two  days  will  he  revive  us;  in  the 
third  day  he  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight." 

^  [Thess  notes  were  made  by  Raskin  in  the  Diary  of  1882,  written  while  he 
was  travelling  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  texts 
from  the  Minor  Prophets  are  those  to  which  he  attached  most  importance  in  the 
whole  Bible.  He  means  that  whatever  the  portion  of  the  Kble  he  was  mgBf^ 
upon  at  the  time,  he  would  collect  and  arrange  the  most  important  passages  in  it.] 
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5.  Unary  ami  TrqgUs. — Proyerbs  xxviii  8,  ''  He  that  by  usury  and  ui^ust 
gain  increaseth  his  substance^  he  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the 
poor";  Hosea  xii.  7^  ''He  is  a  merchant,  the  balances  of  deceit  are  in  his 
nand";  Amos  ii.  6,  ''Because  they  have  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and 
the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes" — ^the  following  (8)  "clothes  laid  to  pledge 
by  eve^  altar"  and  "wine  of  the  condemned,"  of  deeper  meaning. 

6.  Pumskmeni  by  withholding  harvest. -^Hosea  ii  9,  "Therefore  I  will 
return,  and  take  away  my  com  in  the  time  there<^."  Confer  all  Joel  i., 
especially  verse  7;  Amos  iv.  7-10;  Haggai  i.  6,  11 ;  ii.  16. 

7.  Suffering  of  lower  creatures  with  man. — Hosea  iv.  8,  "Therefore  shall 
the  land  mourn,  and  every  one  tbit  dwelleth  therein  shall  languish,  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field  and  with  the  fowls  of  heaven;  yea  the  fishes  of 
the  sea  shall  be  taken  away."  Conf.  repentance  of  Nineveh,  Jonah  iiL  7; 
Zephaniah  i.  S.    Cont  evil  joy  in  ruin,  ii.  14. 

8.  Gifts  to  rulers  and  their  usdessness. — Hosea  iv.  18,  19:  "Her  mkrs 
with  shame  do  love,  'Give  ye.'  The  wind  hath  bound  her  up  in  her 
wings." 

9.  Adultery . — ^The  entire  prophecy  of  Hosea  is  founded  on  the  summing 
up  of  idolatry  under  the  figure  of  adultery;  iv.  11-17  may  be  taken  as 
the  representative  passage  in  all  the  Bible.     Conf.  vii.  4-6. 

10.  InstaXnlity. — Of  perseverance,  Hosea  vi.  8,  4:  "Then  shall  we  know 
if  we  follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,"  followed  by  "  Oh  Ephiaim,  what  shall  I 
do  unto  thee?  for  your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  doud,  and  as  the  early 
dew  it  ffoeth  away." 

11.  Useless  labour, — Hosea  viii.  7,  "For  they  have  sown  the  wind,"  etc ; 
conf.  xii.  1,  "followeth  after  the  east  wind";  eonf.  xiiL  8  with  context 

12.  Persistence  in  sin. — Hosea  viii.  11,  "Because  Ephraim  hath  made 
numy  altars  to  sin,  altars  shall  be  unto  hhn  to  sin";  with  iv.  17. 

18.  Madness. — Hosea  ix.  7,  "Israel  shall  know  it  .  .  .  the  spiritual  man 
is  mad,  for  the  multitude  of  thine  iniquities";  conf.  ix.  8,  of  fidse  preach- 
ing: "The  prophet  is  a  snare  of  the  fowler." 

14.  False  judgment — Evil  plants,  Hosea  x.  4:  "Thus  judgment  springeth 
up  as  hemlock  in  the  furrows  of  the  field."  Conf.  8,  "the  thorn  and  the 
thistle  shall  come  up  on  their  altars."  Zephaniah  iii  8,  Micah  ii.  11,  of 
fidse  prophets.     Habakknk  i.  1-4. 

15.  Shame. — Hosea  x.  8,  "They  shall  say  to  the  mountains  'Fall  on 
us,'  and  to  the  hills  'Cover  us.'"  Zephaniah  iii.  5,  "The  unjust  knoweth 
no  shame." 

16.  Righteousness  (with  mercy). — Hosea  x.  12,  "Sow  to  yourselves  in 
righteousness,  reap  in  mercy,"  to  be  compared  with  the  first  verse,  "  Israel 
is  an  empty  vine,  he  bringeth  forth  fruit  unto  himself";  to  be  examined 
with  the  interpreUtion  following  of  idolatry,  and  again  with  verse  18,  "Ye 
have  plowed  wickedness,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity,  ye  have  eaten  the  firuit 
of  lies."  Conf.  xii.  5,  "  Keep  mercy  and  judgment  and  wait  on  thy  God 
continnally." 

The  whole  of  Amos  v.  (but  chiefly  24)  and  vi.  12  always  obscure  to  me. 
Zephaniah  ii  8,  iii.  5,  12,  18. 

17.  The  Laoe  of  Gocf.— Hosea  xi.  1,  "When  Israel  was  a  child  then  I 
loved  him."  The  whole  chapter  is  one  piece,  centred  on  "I  drew  them 
with  cords  of  a  man"  and  "How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah!" 
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Jonah  iv.  1,  2.  The  Litany  text^ — one  alwajrs  finrgett  where  it  oomei 
from,  and  that  Jonah  is  angry  in  faying  it.  The  strangest  thing  in  all 
Sacred  Literature, — this  last  chapter  of  Jonah. 

18.  Power  wUk  Gm/.— Hoaea  zii.  4,  ''Yea  hy  his  strength  he  had  power 
over  the  angel  and  prevailed,"  with  context. 

19.  Wisdom, — Last  verse  of  Hosea  a  good  general  one  ^'^Who  is  wiie, 
and  he  shall  understand  these  things;  prudent,  and  he  shall  know  them? 
for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them:  but 
the  transgressors  shall  fall  therein"). 

SO.  i^M^y.— The  Golden  Calf.  Hosea  viii  4,  5,  ''Of  their  sQver  and 
gold  have  they  made  them  idols,"  "Thy  calf,  O  Samaria,  hath  cast  thee 
off."     Con£  xiiL  2;  xiv.  2,  "calves  of  our  lips." 

This  ends  my  study  of  Hosea— certainly  the  most  scattered  and  painfbl 
of  the  minor  Prophets.  Chiefly  general  rebuke  of  adultery  and  idolatij,  con- 
taining many  viduable  texts,  Irat  little  connected  reading.  The  last  chapter 
the  most  usefuL 

21.  Foiitfig.— Joel  iL  15.  This  text  may  be  thought  of  as  the  cha^ 
acteristic  one  of  all  Joel,  in  its  sternness,  clearness,  majesty.  A  noble 
prophecy— only  three  chapters,  or  Breaths,  in  the  Word  of  it  Con£  their 
unanimity  of  call,  l  14,  ii.  15,  iil  16  ("Sanctify  ye  a  fast,  call  a  soknin 
assembly,"  "  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a  fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly," 
"  The  Lord  also  shall  roar  out  of  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem"). 

Then  iL  IS  (after  the  great  Locust  place)  is  the  one  we  abuse  in  our 
monotonous  lip-service,  "Rend  your  heart  and  not  your  garments."  There 
would  be  other  dressing  for  church,  if  the  cheaper  tearing  were  asked  for! 

tSt.  PumskmetU  by  bUgkt  of  trees.— Joel  i.  12,  "Even  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  are  withered  because  joy  is  withered  away  from  the  sons  of  men." 

This  verse,  of  especial  interest  because  it  seems  to  indicate  that  die 
blight  of  TCffCtation  is  not  directly  by  the  hand  of  God ;  but  by  withdrawal 
from  it  of  ^e  Good  Spirit  of  Man.     Conf.  Joel  ii.  21-27. 

23.  /luptm^tofi.— Joel  ii  29,  the  great  passage  "  My  spirit  upon  all  fleih." 
Amos  ii.  11,  12,  "I  raised  up  of  your  sons  for  prophets,  and  of  your  yoong 
men  for  Nasarites  .  .  .  but  ye  gave  the  Nasarites  wine  to  drink,  and  com- 
manded the  prophets,  sa3ring,  'Prophesy  not'" 

The  following  verse  (Amos  iL  IS),  of  cart  and  sheaves,  instructive  in  iti 
Amosine  metaphor. 

Amos  viii.  11,  the  Famine  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord. 

24.  The  Dmf  of  the  Lord.— Joel  iiL  14,  "The  day  of  the  Lord  is  near 
in  the  valley  of  decision." 

The  entire  chapter  iiL  of  Joel,  with  verses  SI,  32  of  chapter  iL,  are  the 
central  Bible  passage  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  for  Israel.  The  notable  swr 
verse,  iii.  10,  "  Beat  your  plowshares  into  swords,"  always  confused  with  the 
reverse  in  Micah  iv.  3. 

Amos  iii.  6,  "Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
done  it  ? "  But  the  chapter  is  confused  and  weak,  and  the  text  in  iti 
bearing  obscure.  Conf.  vi.  20,  much  otherwise;  and  2iephaniah  i.  7  and 
14  to  the  end. 

^  [This  is  a  slip.  It  is  one  of  the  Sentences  preceding  the  Exhortation  in  the 
Order  of  Daily  Prayer,  where,  however,  the  version  quoted  is  that  of  Joel  il  13, 
and  not  of  Jonah  iv.  2.] 
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25.  The  Blessings  of  Wine  and  MMr.— Joel  iil  18,  ''The  mountains  shall 
drop  down  new  wine,  and  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk/' 

Conf.  ''Come,  buy  wine  and  milk"  (Isaiah  Iv.  1). 

The  vinesy  with  goats  browsing  under  them;  and  crags  with  running 
yinesy  among  pastoral  hiUs. 

The  entire  prophecy  of  Joel  is  best  thought  of  as  that  of  the  Day  of 
the  Lord  for  the  Jews,  closing  with  perfect  benediction.  Conf.  the  whole 
last  chapter  of  Amos. 

S6.  Oppression  of  the  Poor, — Amos  iL  7,  "that  pant  after  the  dust  of 
the  earth  on  the  head  of  the  poor." 

This  text  is  of  peculiar  power,  because  the  climax — or  a  main  part  of  the 
climax— of  the  opening  burst  of  indignation  forming  the  two  first  chapters. 

Again,  Amos  iv.  1,  to  the  "kine  of  Bashan" ;  all  of  Amos  v.,  but  espe- 
cially verse  11,  the  burdens  of  wheat  and  house  of  stone.  Amos  viii.  6: 
I  fitncy  the  price,  a  pair  of  shoes,  must  occur  elsewhere.^  Micah  ii.  1-6, 
of  stealing  land ;  iii.  1^,  the  strongest  of  all. 

27.  Creation, — Amos  iv.  13,  "For  lo,  He  that  formeth  the  mountains 
and  createth  the  wind,  and  dedareth  unto  men  what  is  his  thought." 
Conf.  V.  8,  the  Seven  Stars  and  Orion,  and  ix.  6. 

The  104th  and  147th  Psahns  are  the  sum  of  all. 

Micah  V.  7,  of  rain  and  dew.  Nahum  i.  2-8.  Habakkuk  iii  10,  11; 
"the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation"  means  their  placing 
first  in  heaven,  I  think;  their  motion  follows. 

28.  Heathendom, — Amos  ix.  7,  "  Are  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians 
unto  me,  oh  Children  of  Israel?"     Conf.  Dante's  "Tali  Christiani." » 

29.  False  Prophets. — Micah  iii.  5-11,  the  most  impcH-tant  passage  in 
this  kind,  as  far  as  I  remember,  in  the  Bible  except  the  story  of  Ahab 
and  Micaiah.^  Zephaniah  iii.  1-5  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  nse 
of  judges  and  prophets  always  implied  by  the  anger  at  their  falseness — 
"gnaw  not  the  bones  till  to-morrow." 

80.  Peace  and  fFor.— Micah  iv.  chief.  Conf.  "The  Day  of  the  Lord" 
in  No.  24.  The  great  verse — "  Behold  upon  the  mountains  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,"  Nahum  i.  15 — is  after 
a  mass  of  confusion  about  Nineveh — alternate  to  Nineveh  and  the  Jews. 

81.  Forgiveness. — Micah  vii.  18,  of  Jews :  "Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee, 
that  pardoneth  iniquity  and  passeth  by  the  transgression  of  the  remnant 
of  his  heritage?" 

82.  Temple  building, — ^The  whole  of  Haggai,  principal. 

88.  B/emiig.— Haggai  ii.  19,  "From  this  day  will  I  bless  you."  Quaere 
word  in  Septuagint.^ 

84.  Servants. — I  suppose  these  are  meant  by  Zephaniah  i.  9,  "those 
that  leap  on  the  threshold,  which  fill  their  masters'  houses  with  violence 
and  deceit." 

85.  Infidelity. — Zephaniah  i.  12,  "I  will  search  Jerusalem  with  a  candle, 
and  punish  the  men  settled  on  their  lees,  which  say  in  their  hearts,  The 
Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  he  do  evil." 


'Amos  ii.  6:  quoted  above,  p.  685.] 

[Paradiso,  xix.  109:  see  Vol.  XVIL  p.  78,  and  Vol.  XXTTT.  p.  354] 

1  Kings  xxii.] 

(v'KoyrfO'v.l 
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$6.  li/e.— Eiekiel  xxxiiL  15,  ''The  Statutes  of  life"— best  general 
tenn  for  all  Moral  Philosophj.  Confer  the  previous  verse  11,  "  As  I  live^ 
saith  the  Lord" 

37.  Priesthood, — Zechariah  iii.  throughout,  the  chief  passage  fer  the 
foundation  of  it  in  the  Church.  ''  Upon  one  stone,  seven  ejes "  (verse  9), 
difficult 

38.  Satanic  power. — Zechariah  iii.  the  most  interesting,  and  very  prindpsl 
for  the  founding  of  church  system  of  resistance. 


II 

NOTES  ON  THE  CLASSICS 

1.  THE  "PLUTUS"  OF  ARISTOPHANES  ^  (1858) 

ILfvla,  poverty,  Trmx^ia,  beggary,  sharply  distinguished  in  line  549- 
Penia  finely  describes  herself  as  the  Goddess  of  Poverty,  as  Bacchus  of 
drunkenness.    The  life  of  a  poor  man  which  she  rules  over  and  praises  is 

v€piyiv€0'$ai  S'avTi}  y^'ffi^*  fi^  yiirroi  firjo    cirtXciiirecv  (553,  554). 

In  the  plan  of  the  Phttus,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  author 
really  intended  to  convey.  He  makes  the  happiness  and  reward  of  the 
just  persons  consist  finally  in  becoming  rich,  while  yet  the  arguments  of 
Poverty  are  excellent.  His  hero  cannot  answer  her  in  the  least,  but  only 
mocks  her  and  abuses  her;  and  one  sincerely  wishes  that  the  prophecy 
with  which  she  leaves  the  stage — ij  /ui^v  v/icfe  y*  hi  fi  hrravuoZ  /icra- 
irifi^ta-Oov  (609) — may  be  accomplished;  to  make  the  play  at  all  complete, 
I  think  it  should. 

In  the  characters  of  the  play,  the  first  noticeable  one  is  that  of  n«tus 
himself,  which  seems  to  confirm,  and  to  be  intended  to  confirm,  all  that 
Poverty  herself  says  of  the  meanness  of  the  characters  produced  by  wealth. 
He  is  first  sulky  and  brutal  (58-62);  then  cowardly  and  weak  (71,  76, 
200,  203);  then  base  in  nature,  even  in  a  slave's  opinion  (118);  then 
stnpki  and  thoughtless  (122,  148,  169}  214);  and  all  this  has  come  upon 
him  since  his  youth  when  he  was  generous — 

iyii  yap  iav  fuipoKtov  iJirciXi^'  &ri 

fits  Tovs  8iKdto%fi  KOI  <ro<f>ovs  koI  koc/juovs 

fkovovt  PaBioifjL'qv  (88,  89)— 

and  a  certain  generosity  of  will  remains  with  him  still,  so  that  he  is  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself  when  he  regains  his  sight  (771,  etc),  and  c^nnplains 
sadly,  before,  that  people  won't  give  him  away  to  their  friends  (289,  241). 

>  rit  was  from  this  pky  that  Ruskin  took  the  motto  for  The  Grown  qf  WUd  OSm 
(VoL  XYIIL  p.  898).  For  other  references  to  the  pky,  see  Vol.  VJL  pp.  bdi,  351 ; 
VoL  XVIL  p.  114 ;  and  Vol.  XX.  p.  296.] 
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Next  the  character  of  the  hero  Chremyllus  is  really  werj  heautifiil, 

patienty   meek,  generous,  and  prudent;  described  as  a  man  of  balanced 

disposition,  247,  £48,  where  note    the    lines  descriptive  of  right   feeling 

about  money:  ,  i    j.  r^  c       ,«.  x     ,  ^ 

Xa4/(Xi>  re  yap  9C40o/mvo$  cos  ovoets  av^p 

wdkiv  T    avaXcSv,  '^vIk    av  rpvrov  Beg, 

His  first  speech  about  his  son  is  most  pathetic  (32-38).  The  terms  on 
which  he  stands  with  his  servant  mark  him  to  be  of  a  most  gentle  and 
beautiful  character:  see  20  and  46. 

dkkd  (TOt  Ttipi^  wpdyfiara  ... 
if>pd(ovarav  &  (rK<u<$raTe  <roi. 

Then  he  not  only  sends  for  his  old  firiends  to  share  his  wealth,  but  allows 
even  the  mean  Blepsidemns  to  clutch  at  it.  Then  he  is  as  courageous 
as  he  is  gentle,  holding  his  ground  calmly  against  the  ghastly  show  of 
Poverty  (489#  440),  and  he  appears  generally  as  a  comforter  and  appeaser, 
through  the  last  scenes  of  the  play. 

The  character  of  the  slave,  Karion,  is  very  interesting ;  full  of  roguery 
and  humour,  with  a  deep  sense  of  honesty  and  kindness  underneath.  He 
is  conceited  enough  to  nnd  fiiult  with  Apollo — 

Tw  Si  Ao^i^  .  .  . 
fjAfixl/iv  BiKaiav  fUfjLifiOfuii  ravn^v,  etc.  (S,  10)-^ 

and  plagues  his  master,  but  all  in  kindness — 

evvovs  yap  &v  croc  wvOdvopai  vdw  (r<^S/xi  (25). 

He  is  the  most  faithful  and  thievish  of  all  his  master's  servants  (27) ; 
he  has  great  delight  in  teasing  the  chorus  (261),  but  gives  way  in  a 
moment  when  they  appeal  to  his  kindness  (288,  284).  In  wit  and 
coarseness  he  resembles  Sancho  Panza,  and  it  is  much  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  play,  to  my  mind,  as  bearing  on  the  character  of  Athenian 
women,  that  all  his  coarsest  jokes  are  made  to  his  mistress,  whom  at  the 
same  time  he  addresses  as  Secnrocva.  He  is  an  immense  eater  also,  like 
Sancho;  but  on  the  whole  a  very  fine  fellow. 

The  character  of  the  Aiicatos  is  a  kind  of  mild  Timon,  S36,  849.  This 
and  the  other  satirical  passages  of  the  play  should  be  compared  with 
Ludan's  'AXckt/ovwv  dialogue ;  and  this  Plutus  with  the  *'  gran  nemico "  of 
Dante.i 

I  am  very  sorry  this  most  interesting  play  is  spoiled  by  the  ugly 
episode  of  the  Tpavs. 

The  passage  902-910  is  of  very  great  value  in  describing  the  kind  of 
person  who  usually  meddles  with  public  business. 

Sight.  Plutus'  wish  to  remain  blind  and  the  fine  comment  of  the  slave 
on  it:  ivOpmro^  o^6^  cbriv  dOkios  ^vtrc*  (118). 

^  rTo  Luciaa's  Dialogue,  called  The  Cock,  in  which  the  ot&er  character  is 
MJcyPna,  Ruskin  refers,  under  the  latter  name,  in  Modem  Painters,  voL  v. 
(YoL  Vn.  pp.  285,  401);  for  the  ^'gran  nemico"  (Plutus),  Iv^emo  vL,  see 
VoL  Vn.  p.  401,  Vol.  XVIL  p.  210,  and  Vol.  XXH  p.  6a] 
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Avarice,    If  a  man  ffett  13  Uknts,  he  woiits  l6,  and  if  he  gets  l6,  he 
irantM  40:  ij  ^fiftnv  ov  punhv  avr^  rhv  fiiov  (197). 

Old  Age.    It  is  a  very  sweet  and  pensive  vene : 

T^  ifjihv  iikv  avrov  rov  raXoivcdpov  o^cS^v 
1^31}  voyJUfAV  €KT€TO^€virdai  piov  (35,  34). 

Popular  Vice.    And  a  bitter  pieee  of  general  satire : 

ia'K€iv  T^  vi^v  T^K  iTixmpw¥  rp&w9¥  (47)-~ 

this  ''national  way"  having  been  before  defined — 

cfyat  wxivSvpyov,  cl^iicov,  vyi^  iKtfik  h  (37). 

Compare  340-34S : 

Ihrip  Si  f»0i  Tfivr'  dvrh  $avi»dtnoVf  &wrm9 

ovxovi'  hrix^pww  yc  wpay/t,'  ipy^erau 

Ttmik.    The  noble  youths  want  horses  and  hunting  dogs ;  the  base 
money  (156,  157). 

Barhert  shops,  places  of  gossip — then,  as  now : 

icaiTOi  Xoyos  y'  ^v  vr^  rhv  *Hf>aicAia  toXvs 
hrl  TOMTi  9(ovp€iowi  tQv  Ka&fiiuvmv  (337,  338) 


2.  THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  ^ 


BOOK  I. 


ODI 
1. 


Mecenas."  (His  own 
delight  in  verse,  as 
separating  him  from 
other  men  and  us) 

2.  Jam  satis  terris 

3.  Sic  te  Diva 

4.  Solvitur  acris 

5.  Quis  multa 

6.  Scriberis  Vario 

7.  Laudabunt  alii 

8.  Lydia,  die 


Shadow  of  Ivy 


The  pause  of  Hermes 

Too  bold 

The  Foototep.    Compare  with  95 

Calm  at  Sea 

Maiden's  War 

To-morrow 

Lost  Sybaris 


^  [Raskin,  as  we  have  seen  from  a  note  in  his  Diary  for  March  7,  1879,  had 
at  one  time  planned  a  work  on  Horace  which  ke  profMsed  to  call  ifsffs  Makm  {wet 
Vol.  XXXm.  p.  xxiii.).  This  remained  one  of  hs  msny  unwritten  bookat  At  one 
time^  however,  he  had  choeen  English  titles  for  the  Odes  and  Ej^des.  Some  oi 
these  are  obvious  and  add  nothing;  but  others  are  characterise,  and  the  list  is 
here  given.  A  few  notes  are  appended  from  his  diaries,  notes,  ana  MSS. ;  the  last 
of  these  gives  an  idea  of  the  form  liis  eommentary  was  to  liave  taken.  For  RoskiD'i 
very  numerous  quotations  from,  or  reforencee  to,  Horace,  see  the  General  Index. 
The  Horace  which  Ruskin  used  to  carry  in  his  pocket  on  his  journeys  abroad  is 
in  the  Coniston  Museum.] 
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BOOK  I.        ODB 

9.  Vides  at  alta 

10.  Mercuri,  facunde 

11.  Tu  ne  qusMieris 

12.  Quem  virum 

18.  Cum  tu^  Lydia 

14.  O  navis 

15.  Pastor  cum  traheret 

16.  O  matre  pulchra 

17.  Velox  amcenum 
IS.  NuUam,  Vare 

19.  Mater  Meva 

20.  Vite  potabis 

21.  Dianem  tenerse 

22.  Integer  vit«* 

23.  Vitas  hinnuleo 

24.  Quis  desiderio 

25.  Pardus  junctas 

26.  Musis  amicus 

27.  Natis  in  usum 

28.  Te  Maris 

29.  led,  beatis 

80.  O  Venus,  regina 

81.  Quid  dedicatum 

82.  Posdmur 

S8.  Albi,  ne  doleas 

84.  Parous  deorum 

35.  O  Diva 

36.  Et  thure 

87.  Nunc  est  bibendum 

88.  Persicos  odi 

BOOK  n.     ODB 

1.  39.  Motum  ex  Metello 

2.  40.  Nullus  argento 

8.       41.  ^uam  memento 

4.  42.  Ne  sit  andllse 

5.  48.  Nondum  subacta 

6.  44.  Septimi,  Gades 

7.  45.  O  saepe  mecum 

8.  46.  Ulla  si  juris 


Soracte 

The  Hymn  to  Mercury 

The  winter's  wave 

The  praise  of  Augustus 

Jealousy 

State-Danger 

Paris 

Anger  / 

To  his  mistress 

None  before  the  Vine 

Glyceza's  Vietoty 

The  invitation.     To  Mseoenas 

The  Chant  of  Apollo  and  Diana 

Lalage  and  the  Wolf 

Chloe  and  the  Leaves 

Patience 

The  old  age  of  Lydia 

The  chant  for  Lamia 

The  Whisper 

Archytas 

Books  for  breast-plates 

The  Hymn  to  Venus 

The  Prayer  to  Apollo 

To  his  Lyre 

Myrtale  and  the  Waves 

Lightning  in  the  Blue 

The  Prayer  to  Fortune 

The  Feast  for  Numida 

Cleopatra 

Myrtle  for  rose 

To  Asinius  Pollio 

Covetousness 

Contentment;  because  o£  Death 

Maid  PhyllU 

The  green  grapes 

Rest  at  Tarentum 

The  feast  for  Pompey 

Barine  unpunished 


*  ^^(Vmsiom,  Dee.  Ql,  1876.) — ^The  sum  of  Mammon  was  pat  clear  for  me  last 
night.  You  must  not  be  paid  for  doing  good — ie.,  for  doinff  it  ebaritably.  There 
must  be  no  mixed  motive^  And  you  most  not  be  paid  for  being  rieh.  And  jfeur 
motives,  whatever  tbey  are^  must  be  sinoere.  It  is  better  for  you  (you  are  in  a 
more  uroisewortby  state  before  God)  saying  to  a  man,  I  will  kill  you^  if  I  ean^ 
and  take  all  you  have  (like  St  Ursula's  faUier4ii4aw),  than  saying,  '  My  good  Sir, 
observe  bow  Deneficial  this  will  be  to  yon/  when  you  expect  to  make  money  by 
aeUina  it.  Integer  vita  eoeierisque  jmrue:  the  Integer  comes  first ;  this  being  got» 
the  mekness^  you  can  purify  from  the  ecekie  (Friday  and  cannibalism).  But  you 
can't  wash  or  purge  a  man  if  he  comes  in  two  pieces  whenever  you  touch  him." 

xxxrv.  2  X 
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BOOK  n. 

9. 

ODB 

47.  Non  semper  imbret 

Tbe  weeping  for  Mystes 

10. 

48.  Rectius  vives 

The  Balance 

11. 

49.  Quid  beUicosus 

On  tbis  side  Adria 

12. 

50.  Nolit  longA 

Licymnia 

18. 

51.  Ille  et  nefiwto 

The  traitor  tree 

14. 

52.  £hea,  fiigacet* 

Death 

15. 

5$.  Jam  pauca  aratrot 

Luxury 

16. 

54.  Otiom  cBvost 

Rest 

17. 

55,  Cur  me  qnerelis 

The  sickness  of  Maecenas 

18. 

56.  Non  ebur 

PoTerty 

19. 

57.  Baccbum  in  remotis 

The  chant  of  Bacchus.    (Con£ 

20. 

58.  Non  usitata 

Tbe  Swan 

BOOK  m. 

ODB 

1. 

59.  Odi  profanum 

Peace 

2. 

60.  Angustum  amice 

Hardship 

S. 

6l.  Justum  et  tenaoem 

Courwe 
The  Doves 

4. 

62.  Descende  coelo 

5. 

68.  Coelo  tonantem 

Regulus 

6. 

64.  Delicta  majorum 

The  Dedine 

7. 

65.  Quid  fles 

Asteria 

8. 

66.  Martiis  caelebs 

The  Kalends  of  March 

9. 

67.  Donee  gratus 

Lydia 

10. 

68.  Extremum  Tanain 

Out  in  the  snow 

11. 

69.  Mercuric  nam  te 

Lyde  and  Hypermnestia 

12. 

70.  Miserarum 

The  stolen  work-basket 

18. 

71.  0  fons 

The  noble  fountain 

14. 

72.  HerculU  ritu 

The  feast  for  Csesar 

15. 

78.  Uxor  pauperis 

The  Distaif 

16. 

74.  Inclusam  Danaen 

Enough 

17. 
18. 

75.  ^li  vetusto 

76.  Faune,  Njmpbarum 

Wood-gathering 

The  Nones  of  December 

19. 

77.  Quantum  distet 

Fill  thrice 

20. 

78.  Non  vides 

The  Lioness 

21. 

79*  0  nata  mecum 

The  Amphora 

22. 

80.  Montium  custos 

Diana's  Pine 

28. 

81.  Codo  supinas 

Only  rosemary 

24. 

82.  Intactis  opulentior 
S8.  Quo  me,  Bacebe 

The  Father  of  Cities 

25. 

Sleepless,  by  Hebrus 

26. 

84.  Vixi  puellis 

The  disarming 

18) 


^  Entirely  sad ;  with  the  first  introduction  of  the  ''  non  pietaa,"  and  the  **! 
hflures."    The  stanza  against  vain  caution — **  Frustra  cruento" — and  the  "  f  inquenda 
tellns,"  very  memorable.    The  most  depreninff  of  all  the  Odee. 

t  Affainst  increasing  wealth.    The  great  **  Aivatus  illis  census  erat  brevis."    Hie 
phrase  ^'uorma  veterum"  memorable. 

t  The  great  one,  of  Care.    **Patri»  quis  exsul/'  and  ''quid  brevi  fortes."    The 
only  cowardly  ode,  this;  therefore  grouped  with  14.    ''Cura  nee  turmas"  alwa: 
^sonfosed  with  post  eTuitem— Behind  the  Knight    The  great  HanMa  of  patenuJ 
^'Vivitur  parvo  bene." 
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27.  85.  Impios  parre 

28.  86.  Festo  quid  potius 
29-  87.  Tynrbena  regum 
80.  88.  l^egi  monumentum 


Europa 

The  feast  of  Neptune 
The  Uw  of  life 
For  ever 


IV.     ODB 

1.       89.  IntermiBsa 
8.       90.  Pindarum  quisquis 
8.      91.  Quern  tu,  Melpomene 
4       92.  Qualem  ministrum 

5.  9S.  Divis  drte 

6.  94.  Dive,  quern  proles 

7.  95.  Diffugere  nives 

8.  96.  Donarem 

9.  97.  Ne  forte  credas 

10.  98.  O  crudelis 

11.  99'  Eat  mihi 

12.  100.  Jam  veris 

18.  101.  Audivere,  Lyee 

14.  102.  Quae  cura 

15.  108.  Phoebus  volentem 


The  Tenth  Lustre 

The  Bee 

Not  mine 

The  Eaglet 

Peace  on  the  Hills 

The  Lesbian  measure 

Never  more.     (Conf.  4  and  100) 

Gifts 

The  great  Consulate 

In  vain 

The  Ides  of  April 

Spikenard  for  wine.    (Conf.  4,  96) 

Ashes  to  ashes 

The  Neros 

The  prayer  for  Rome 


IFODIS 

1.  104. 

2.  105. 


8. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 


7.  110. 

8.  111. 


112. 
118. 
114. 


12.  115. 

18.  116. 

14.  117. 

15.  118. 

16.  119. 

17.  120. 


Ibis  libumis 
Beatns  ille 
Parentis  olim 
Lupis  et  agnis 
At,  o  deorum 
Quid  immerentes 
Quo,  quo  scelesti 
Rogare  longo 
Quando  repostum 
Mala  soluta 
Petti,  niha 
Quid  tibi 
Horrida  tempestas 
Mollis  inertia 
Nox  erat 

Altera  jam  teritur 
Jam,  jam  effieaci 


Companionship 

The  Usurer 

Reapers  Relish 

The  servile  Tribune 

Witches 

The  Spartan  hound 

Fiercer  than  the  Wolf 

Carcase 

Larger  cups 

Msvius  C'Bon  voyage") 

Three  years  since 

Rage 

The  Song  of  Chiron 

Indolence 

Forsworn  Neaera 

The  Happy  Fields 

The  Deaf  Adder 
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MELLA  MATINI.    BEGUN,  NONES  OF  MARCH,  1S79 

EpMes,  i.  4,  12,  IS:— 

Inter  spem,  curamque: — timcMres*  inter  et  iras, 
Omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremam.^ 

''Between  thj  hope  and  eare^ — between  thy  fears  and  angers. 
Believe  thou  each  day  that  dawns  for  thee  thy  last." 

(a)  ''Between."  literally;  but  in  two  senses,  meaning  first  in  the 
midst  of,  in  the  depth  of — and  secondly,  in  the  balance  between  one  and 
the  other. 

(b)  This  balance  ia  supposed  to  be  between  four  things  that  cause 
disturbance,  a  divulsion.  Not  the  rest  between  opposing  virtues,  but  the 
stretched  crucifixion  between  four  wild  horses.  The  four  thing9  are  in  two 
groups,  which  I  examine  successively. 

(c)  "Hope  and  care."  Primarily  the  desire  that  days  of  joy  may  come, 
which  are  not  yet  ours,  and  the  fear  that  days  of  pain  may  come,  which 
are  not  yet  ours. 

Believe  Ms  day  thy  last :  and  let  the  wild  horses  rave  of  others,  in  vain. 

More  feebly,  and  of  the  second  clause  only,  George  Herbert:  "Either 
grief  will  not  come,  or  if  it  must.  Do  not  forecast"  >  With  also  "  either  joy 
will  not  come,"  etc.,  and  you  have  the  first  half  of  Horace's  sentence,  in 
its  primary  meaning. 

(d)  "  Hope  and  care  "  secondarily.    [Here  the  MS.  fragment  ends.] 

1  rrhis  was  the  "Pagan  Message"  sant  by  Ruskin  for  a  New  Year's  Addieat: 
see  above,  p.  534.] 

>  [The  Tempie:  The  Dieeharye.] 
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[Bfarginalia  noted  elaewhere  in  this  Edition  are : — 

Aristotle's  JBtMa  (British  Mosenm)^  VoL  L  p.  zxzy.  n. 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  (British  Museum),  ibid. 
Bewioies  BMU  (Sheffield  Moseum)^  YoL  XXX,  pp.  281-288. 
Carljle's  PaH  and  Prmeni  (British  MnsenmX  Vol  XXViL  p.  179. 
Hefher^s  Serrwrie  du  Mo^en  Age  (Whitelands  College),  Vol  XXIX. 

p.  367. 
Koran  (Whitelands  College)^  Vol.  XXVIU.  p,  426  n.] 
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Of  Ruskin's  study  at  Brantwood,  which  contained  most  of  his  working 
books,  a  drawing  has  been  given  in  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  xxviiL^  with  Raskin's 
sketch-plan  and  inventory  (p.  Ixviii.).  It  is  not  a  large  room;  and  con- 
tained^ besides  books^  his  collections  of  minerals  and  coins  and  many  prints 
and  drawings.  Every  inch  of  wall  space  was  occupied,  and  he  was  proud 
of  his  contrivances  for  economy  of  room  and  facility  of  reference.  A 
cabinet,  of  which  the  top  served  as  a  table,  was  the  ori^  of  those  in  the 
National  Gallery  and  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford.  Although 
Ruskin  had  many  books  in  other  rooms,  his  library  was  at  no  one  time 
very  extensive.     It  probably  never  exceeded  4000  volumes. 

He  read  widely  and  consulted  books  largely ;  but  they  were  not  his  stock 
in  trade.  Rather  were  they  auxiliary  tools;  and  often  when  he  had  ex- 
hausted a  particular  use  of  them,  he  cleared  them  out — either  seUing  them, 
through  a  dealer,  or,  more  frequently,  giving  them  away.  With  books,  as 
with  eveiything  else  that  he  possessed,  he  was  a  lavish  giver ;  and  mention 
has  already  been  made  of  books,  often  of  great  value,  presented  by  him  to 
Oxford,  Sheffield,  and  Whitelands  College.^  He  was  equally  open-handed  in 
gifts  to  friends.  Incidental  mention  hais  been  made  of  a  copy  of  one  of  his 
uvourite  books,  copiously  annotated]  by  himself — the  Uvre  des  Cent  BaUades 
— ^which  he  presented  to  Mr.  Norman  Forbes.'  There  must  be  hundreds  of 
school  and  private  collections  which  contain  books  thus  presented  from 
Ruskin's  library.  One  interesting  book  of  the  kind — his  copy  of  Carlyle's 
Pari  and  Present,  given  to  a  young  Scottish  student — has  passed  into  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Ruskin,  again,  was  no  bibliophile,  in  the  coUector's  sense  of  the  term. 
He  cared  nothing  for  first  editions  as  such,  and  his  collection  of  his  own 
works  was  very  small  and  imperfect.  He  possessed  some  rare  early  editions, 
which  were  of  personal  interest  to  him,  and  a  few  early  printed  books; 
but  he  was  free  from  the  weaknesses — and,  alas,  also  from  the  right  and 
proper  scruples— of  collectors.  The  sad  tale  of  his  barbarous  treatment  of 
books  and  MSS.  has  already  been  told.'  Here,  again,  use  was  his  only 
standard.  But  he  was  a  great  book-buyer,  and  the  letters  in  a  later  volume 
will  show  the  friendly,  and  even  affectionate,  terms  on  which  he  stood  with 
leading  members  of  the  trade  such  as  the  late  Mr.  Quaritch  and  Mr. 
F.  S.  EHis. 

For  reasons  which  will  now  be  apparent,  a  visitor  to  Ruskin's  library 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  indeed  at  any  other  given  time. 


ne    ume    oi    nis   aea^n,  or  maceu  ai   ai 

^  See  Vol  XXI.  p.  301 ;  Vol.  XXX.  pp. 
«  VoL  XXHL  p.  xxiii. 
»  Vol.  Xn.  pp.  Ixix.,  Ixx. 
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would  receive  from  an  inspectioii  of  it  a  verj  inadequate  impression  of  his 
life  among  books.  The  Ubrary,  as  he  left  it  (and  as  for  the  most  part  it 
still  remaios),  represents  not  the  accumulations  of  a  Ufetime^  but  a  residuum 
of  books  which  he  retained  from  permanent  affection  or  for  constant 
reference,  or  which  were  in  use  in  the  particular  studies  of  his  later 
years. 

Under  this  latter  head  are  these  wUch  he  «8Mi  for  Our  Fathers  kaoe 
Told  C7f— such  as  Mihnan's  Gibbon,  Montalembert's  Moines  d'Ocddeni,  Mil- 
man's  History  of  CkrisUanUy,  a  collection  of  books  on  Amiens  and  AbbeTille, 
Gaullier's  Smsse  Historiaue,  the  Pictorial  History  of  France,  Guilbert's  HisUirt 
des  Villes  de  France,  Sharon  Turner's  History  of  England,  the  woiks  of 
the  Venerable  Bede,  the  life  of  St  Patrick,  and  J.  R.  Green  s  Making  of 
England  (appreciatively  annotated)* 

Every  one  who  glanced  at  the  bookcases  in  the  study  or  hall  (the  old 
dining-room)  at  Brentwood  was  struck  by  the  comparative  paucity  of  books 
on  art  When  we  have  mentioned  VioUet-le-Duc's  indispenttble  DicUonnaire 
de  r Architecture,  Lord  Lindsay's  ChriMian  Art,  Westwocxl's  Mxmatures  ami 
Ornaments  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS,,  Millii^n's  and  Lenormant  and 
De  WItte's  Greek  Vases,  Prout's  Sketches  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  J.  D. 
Harding's  Elementary  Art,  the  list  of  his  important  books  in  this  departaent 
is  nearly  exhausted.  Of  course,  there  were  many  other  books  on  the  Fine 
Arts  which  he  had  given  away;  but  his  art  cmicism  was  always  Ibanded 
on  independent  impressions,  practice,  and  observation,  rather  than  on  ''auth»- 
ifties."  Of  photographs,  prints,  and  Galleries,  a  large  stock  remained  to 
him,  even  after  his  innumerable  gifts  in  this  kind  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
individuals.  Still  less  did  the  library  give  any  indication  of  Buskin's  studies 
in  Economics.  Tliere  is  a  "  grand,  thick,  bevelled,  gilded,  crushed  moroeco 
series  lettered  (by  Ruskin)  Hephautus^  which  turns  out  to  be  Les  Oueriert 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1857) — the  only  sample  we  can  find  of  the  Political 
Economy  we  were  looking  for ;  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  sort  elsewhere 
in  the  room.**  ^  But,  correspondii]^  perhaps  to  the  photographs  in  the  ease 
of  art,  are  accumulations  of  meces  jngtificatives  in  the  form  of  newspaMP> 
cuttings.  A  collection  of  old  newspapers  1648-1663  (referred  to  in  Fors 
Claoigera,  Letter  15)  were  given  by  Ruskin  ''to  his  dear  friend  Frederick 
Gale,    and  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  July  1891. 

Of  standard  works  in  general  literature,  the  Library  ocmtained  old  editioos 
of  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  vritfa  a  few  translations  such  as 
Douglas's  Firgil  (i553\,  an  early  edition  of  Chapman's  Homer,  and  Jowett's 
Plato,  The  stanaard  English  poets  were  also  largely  represented  (indading 
the  orij^nal  edition  of  Cowley,  1668). 

Of  what  the  dealers  call  ''association  books,^  Ruskin  had  several  which 
Interested  him  for  their  history — as,  for  instance,  a  "Linnaeus"  that  bad 
belonged  to  Ray,  the  great  Cumbrian  botanist ;  A  Dyalogue  of  jyr  T%mias 
More  Kny^hte  (1550),  with  the  autograph  "francis  Eiacons  booke";  and  a 
Dialogo  di  Antonio  ManetH  circa  al  sito,  forma  et  ntisure  dello  JMemo  di  Damie 
AUgheri  (1506),  inscribed  apparently  by  the  great  artist  "di  Michelagnol 
Buonarroti."  Others  were  interesting  to  him  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  his  own  life.  He  kept  his  grandfather's  Bums,  his  &ther's  Byron,  and 
his  own  College  Aristophanes  (with  copious  lecture-notes  and  sketches  for 

>  RuMn  RsKcs,  p.  108. 
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The  Poetnf  of  ArckUecture  in  blank  fpaces).  He  kept,  too,  his  father's  odpy 
of  Alexander  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities  (1819)  and  hfs  own  copy  of  the 
same  author's  Latin  Grammar — a  book  referred  to  in  Prasterita.  Among 
books  presented  to  Ruskin^  the  most  interesting  is  Rogers's  Italy.  Of 
this^  a  note  will  be  found  in  Pneterita.^  Another  book  is  one  of  twenty-five 
copies  on  large  paper,  finely  bound  in  morocoo,  <tf  D.  G.  Rossetti's  Poewu, 
publiihed  by  F.  S.  Ellis  in  1670.  This  was  presented  to  Ruskin  by  fais 
fiiend,  the  publisher,  who  wrote  (September  7,  1871): — 

"  May  I  beg  voar  acceptance  of  a  book  in  the  production  of  which  machinery  has 
had  no  part  or  lot?  It  is  printed  at  hand-preas  on  hand-made  paper,  aad  bound 
entirely  by  hand  in  hand-dreased  leather.  I  oelieve  J  may  safely  challenge  machine 
work  to  produce  a  Tolume  at  once  aa  good*leokiiig  and  as  laatrng.** 

There  is  also  a  copy  of  Morris's  Earthfy  Paradise,  ''From  his  friend  the 
author." 

The  library  is  rich  in  works  which  tell  of  Ruskin's  hobbies,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  rode  them.  His  interest  in  science  was  "  unscientific  " ; 
he  cared,  in  natural  history,  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  creatures  or  plants, 
and  for  the  sentiments  that  clustered  round  them.  Therefore  his  scientific 
books  were  sometimes  out  of  date,  but  nearly  always  artistic  His  Gould's 
Birds  he  had  given  away;  but  he  kept  Yarrell's  (though  here  he  did  not 
like  the  cuts).  He  had  three  sets  of  Bewick,  and  a  set  of  Donovan's 
BriHsk  Inseds,  with  its  beautifully  coloured  plates.  Amon^  his  botanical 
books,  were  nineteen  massive  folios  of  the  Flora:  Danica:  Descrivtio,  which 
he  characteristically  shortened  for  reference  to  Flora  Danica;  the  twenty- 
seven  volumes  of  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine,  which  is  doubtless  very  mudi 
out  of  date,  though  its  beautiful  plates  have  never  been  surpassed;  and 
many  other  of  the  works  referred  to  in  Proserpina.  In  geology,  he  set 
most  store  by  Saussure,  Phillips,  and  Forbes.  In  mineralogy,  he  had 
Jameson,  Cloiseaux,  Miller,  and  some  mcnre  modem  handbooks,  both  English 
and  French.  Another  of  his  hobbies  was  heraldry,  and  a  copy  of  Guillim 
(1638)  is  coloured  by  Ruskin  and  much  marked.  One  comer  in  the  studr 
contahied  several  books  on  chess — a  game,  as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  xlv.), 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  Among  these  is  a  MS.  transcript  of  Jomi 
Cochrane's  material  for  Loose  Indian  Chess  Leaves. 

A  special  set  of  drawers  was  set  apart  in  the  Library  for  Ruskin's  larce 
collection  of  mtws.  Of  his  interest  in  map-drawing,  account  has  already 
been  given  (Vol.  XXVII.  pp.  lzx.-lxxiii.) ;  he  was  a  diligent  reader  of 
mapsi,^  and  collected  them  wherever  he  went: — 

'*Amoiiff  these  are  still  his  first  map  of  the  Lakes,  firom  Jonathan  Otle/a  or 
Wordsworth's  Guide,  and  his  old  Keller's  Switzerland  of  1844,  which  he  used  forty 
years  later,  saying  that  'he  did  not  want  the  railways,  and  no  new  map  showed 
the  roads  better.'  Of  fovourite  towns,  such  as  Venice  and  Amiens,  there  are  large 
scale  plans,  the  best  that  could  be  bought;  and  of  some  Swiss  districts,  like 
Neuchfttel,  there  is  quite  a  library  of  cartology.    A  highly  detailed  map  of  Medoc, 

1  See  VoL  XXXV.  p.  29. 

*  Readers  of  Stevenson  will  recall  that  m  his  description  of  '*Tht  Ideal  House," 
the  library  contains  a  ''map  table,  groaning  under  a  oollection  of  large  scale  maps 
and  charts.    Of  all  books  tliese  are  the  least  wearisome  to  read  and  the  richest  m 
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from  a  wine  advertisement^  was  found  nsefiil ;  likewise  Britain  with  the  '  oentrei 
of  Trinity  College,  London/  which  he  kept  for  its  clearness.  Philip's  Authentie 
Map  qf  England  is  endorsed  'good  common  ase^'  and  he  even  kept  dose  at  hand 
a  set  of  children's  dissecting  maps.  The  Ordnance  Survey  is  fculy  represented; 
hut  because  too  much  was  put  into  these  beautiful  six-inch  sheets^  he  has  coloured 
them  fancifully  and  vigorously,  to  get  clear  dividons  of  important  parts.  ...  He 
collected  bird's-eye  views  in  great  variety,  from  Madure  &  Macoonald's  litho- 
graph of  the  Soudan,  to  quaint  old  panoramas,  of  which  one— the  mountains  seen 
from  the  Buet— is  quite  like  a  William  Blake  design  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  and  fit 
to  serve  as  a  background  to  all  the  mythologies.''^ 

Much  of  Raskin's  &vourite  reading  was  kept  for  wakeful  nights  in  his 
bedroom.  Here  may  still  be  seen  many  shelves  filled  with  the  books  <^ 
his  youth,  ^'a  most  curious  collection  of  dingy  antiquity."  Here  also,  as  in 
other  rooms,  were  numerous  French  novels.  But  most  used  probably  of  his 
bedside  books  was  a  Bible,  in  six  volumes,  one  containing  the  Apocrypha. 
In  the  same  room  he  kept  Shakespeare  and  Spenser,  Scott  and  Byron, 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Genlis,  Carlyle  and  Helps.  Of  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott  he  had  two  sets — the  first  edition,  and  the  edition  in  ten 
volumes  of  I869.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  hope  that  the  sentence 
will  meet  the  eye  of  some  modem  publishers,  that  Ruskin  was  much 
irritated  by  the  inconspicuous  lettering  of  the  numbers  of  the  volumes. 
He  printed  the  numbers  boldly  in  red  ink  and  pasted  them  on  the 
volumes.  In  many  modem  books,  in  these  days  of  ornamental  binding,  it 
is  as  difficult  to  read  the  number  of  the  volume,  or  even  the  title  of  the 
book,  as  to  pick  out  the  name  of  a  station  from  the  advertisements  on  the 
underground  railway. 

Ruskin's  collection  of  manuscripts  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  eontent 
of  his  library  of  which  he  was  perhaps  most  proud.  References  to  them 
will  be  found  here  Q)p.  GGQ-GGl^  726),  and  in  later  volumes  of  the  edition. 

Of  his  iUuminaiea  manuscripU,  much  incidental  reference  has  been  made 
in  previous  volumes.  Two  of  his  finest  books — the  "Psalter  of  St  Louis* 
(as  he  called  it  2)  and  the  "  Missal  of  Yolande  "  « — are  now  in  the  library 
of  Mr.  Henry  Yates  Thompson,  who  also  possesses  one  volume  of  Ruskin's 
Antiphonaire  of  Beaupr6.^  These  beautiful  books  are  all  referred  to  in 
Ruskin's  Works.  A  Book  of  Devotions,  written,  Ruskin  conjectured,  ''fi>r 
the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,"  has  been  mentioned  above  (pp.  218,  231).  A 
Book  of  Hours,  French  work  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  has  been 
acquu-ed  since  Ruskin's  death  by  the  British  Museum.'    A  PsaUer,  etc,  of 

matter;  the  course  of  roads  and  rivers,  the  contour  lines! and  the  forests  in  the 
maps— the  reefs,  soundings,  anchors,  sailing  marks,  and  little  pilot-pictures  in  the 
charts— and,  in  both,  the  bead-roll  of  names,  make  them  of  all  printed  maCler  the 
most  fit  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  the  fimcy "  (E$My9  qf  Trand,  1905,  p.  204). 

'  W.  G.  Colluigwood's  Ruskin  BeHcs.  vp.  115,  116. 

'  For  its  correct  description,  see  Vol  aXL  p.  15  n. 

»  See  Vol.  XXL  p.  270  n.  

*  This  is  the  book  of  which  a  page  is  reproduced  in  colours  in  VoL  xxxkiT, 
(p.  489). 

^  Additional  M8S.,  36,684.  ^^  Hours,  etc,  in  Latin,  containing  Calendar  with  St 
Omer  Sainte,  Hours  of  the  Viigin,  Septem  Psalmi,  Letania,  Hymns,  etc.  155  leaves 
vellum.  Cfirc.  1820.  Illuminated  mmiature  inituds.  Margins  profusely  decorated 
with  grotesques." 
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the  same  period  and  woriunanship,  was  given  to  ^^  Laurence  Hilliard  with 
John  Ruskin's  love,  Brantwood,  25th  January  1881,"  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Qoaritch.^  An  Old  Testament  in  Greek — lettered  on  the 
back  ''tenth  century" — ^is  ascribed  to  that  date  by  Ruskin;  but  the  true 
date,  as  was  discovered  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Caspar  Ren^  Gregory,  is  146S. 
It  was  annotated  by  Rualdn  as  he.  read ;  as  also  was  the  Greek  Psalter,  in 
the  Coniston  Museum.  A  Greek  Lectionary,  of  the  tenth  century,  still 
more  copiously  annotated,  is  described  below  (p.  708).  Among  his  other 
illuminated  MS.  books  was  a  large  fourteenth-century  Latin  Bible,  of  which 
Mr.  Collingwood  has  an  interesting  recollection: — 

''It  is  splendidly  written  in  doable  columns  with  stiiF  Gothic  patterns  in  red 
and  blue,  and  dainty  little  decorative  initials,  each  a  picture.  Some  of  these  he 
used  to  set  bis  pupils  and  assistants  to  enlarge ;  and  a  very  difficult  job  it  was  to 
get  the  curves  to  Kuskin's  mind.  If  you  made  them  too  circular  he  would  expound 
xhe  spring  of  the  lines  until  you  felt  that  you  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  vices  of 
the  vulgarest  architect's  draughtsman.  If  you  insisted  on  the  '  infinite '  and  hyuer- 
bolic  sweep  of  the  contour — and  you  cant  magnify  a  sixpence  into  a  dinner-plate 
without  some  parti  pri9 — then  you  had  the  lecture  on  Moderation  and  Restndnt. 
But  Ruskin  was  always  very  good-humoured  and  patient  in  these  lessons ;  in  the 
end  a  happy  mean  was  found  between  Licence  and  Formality,  and  such  works  as 
the  '  Noah's  Ark  *  were  elaborated."  " 

Ruskin  had  also  a  Versio  Vulffata  MS.  of  the  thirteenth  century;  a  small 
thirteenth-century  Bible,  En^ish  written;  another  of  the  same  period, 
Italian ;  and  a  German  MS.  Latin  prayer-book  and  psalter  dating  from  about 
1£20.  But  the  MS.  Bible  which  he  most  prized  was  "King  Hakon's,"  so 
called  from  a  reference  on  the  fly-leaf  to  King  Hakon  V.  of  Norway.  The 
book  is  of  French  work  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
inscription  being  translated  reads:  "In  1810  brother  Henry,  provincial  prior, 
bought  this  book  from  the  Conventus  at  Haderslev  (in  Sleswig)  out  of  the 
gift  of  my  lord  the  Kinff  of  Norway."  It  is  on  6l8  leaves  of  thin  vellum, 
measuring  4^  by  6^  inches,  written  in  tiny  black-letter,  double  columned, 
every  page  ornamented.  There  are  more  than  eighty  pictures,  and  hundreds 
of  daintSy  coloured  initials — a  perfect  treasury  of  decorative  art.  Of  the 
illuminated  MSS.  which  Ruskin  presented  to  or  bought  for  the  St  George's 
Guild,  account  is  given  in  Vol.  XXX. 

Ruskin's  library  included  also  many  printed  Bibles — such  as  a  Latin 
version  in  three  volumes,  printed  by  Fran.  Gryphius,  1541,  with  numerous 
cuts.  One  of  these — a  Baskett  Bible  of  1741 — ^is  that  in  which  Ruskin's 
fiither  thus  noted  the  boy's  birth: — 

"  John  Ruskin,  son  of  John  James  Ruskin  and  piarsaretl  Ruskin,  Bom 
8  February  1819  at  ^  past  7  o'clock  Morning.  Bab&ed  {sio)  20  Feby. 
1819  by  the  Rev<>*  Mr.  Boyd." 

The  inscription  is  opposite  to  a  pencil  drawing,  probably  by  John  Ruskin 
in  his  boyhood,  which  is  stuck  in  as  a  frontispiece — a  copy  from  a  picture 
of  Jesus  Mocked.  The  book  has  bound  up  with  it  at  the  end  The  Psalnu 
of  David  m  Metier,  Edinburgh,  1788. 

^  See  No.  1581  (and  Pkte  at  end)  in  his  Cfatalogue  of  1908. 
*  Buskin  Beiiet^  p  205.    This  stuay  of  an  illuminated  letter,  with  Noahgs  ark, 
is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield :  see  Vol.  XXX.  p.  258. 
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Another  Baskett  Bible^  of  1749,  bean  earlier  v^^isten  of  the  fiuiiilj>^ 

''John  Raskin,  Baptised  Aprill  9th,  1732  O.S.* 

The  children  of  this  John  follow,  with  dates  and  hoars  of  birth  between 
1756  and  1772.  One  of  them,  John  Thomas  (born  October  22,  1761),  was 
the  father  of  John  James. 

Rusldn  treasured  also  the  Bible  ^now  in  the  Coniston  Museum)  fix>m 
which,  as  he  noted  on  the  fly-leaf,  nis  mother  taught  him.  His  Other's 
Bible  (Oxford,  1846,  inscribed  <*  Margaret  Ruskin  to  her  husband,  John 
James  Ruskin,  1850")  was  used  by  the  son  in  later  times,  and  is  much 
aijurked  and  annotated  by  him.  It  is  worth  noting,  in  connexion  with 
what  has  been  said  abore  (p.  xlvi«),  that  Raskin's  atady  of  the  Bible  was 
qnaasJDted  by  any  theologio^  libtmvy  of  connientaries ;  though  be  kept  by 
Um  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  the  Engfishmaiis  Greek  Omcordance,  Sbarpe's 
TrandatMfn  of  the  HArew  JScriptures^  and  Finden's  Landscape  lUustraiions  of 
the  Bible.  For  use  in  travelHi^  he  had  yarious  little  Testank^ts  which  he 
carried  with  him,  such  as  the  set  shown  in  the  Ruskin  Exhibitioii  at 
Coniston  in  1900. 
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A  Page  of  a  Greek  Lbctionary 

ANNOTATED   BY   RU8KIN 
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A  Book  of  Lsssons  in  Grbkk. — Ruskin^  as  has  already  been  stated 
(Vol.  XII.  pp.  bux.-lzx.),  annotated  his  illuminated  MSS«  freely.  He  did 
this  ^at  various  times  from  1873  to  1875)  copiously^  and  in  ink^  in  his  most 
▼aluable  tenth-century  Greek  Gospels^  or  rather  Book  of  Lessons,  from 
which  a  page  is  here  photographed.^  It  is  a  large  MS.  of  744  leaves. 
On  a  blank  leaf  inserted  in  the  middle  is  written  the  Roll  of  the  Com- 
pank>ns  of  St.  George,  referred  to  in  F<»r$  CUmgera  (Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  657). 
This  leaf  is  headed  (in  Ruskin's  hand)  >— 

''Names  of  the  companions  accepted,  forming  St  George's  Company. 
' Mi  by  the  master  in  the  presence  of  S.  Dill,  C.  Plummer. 


''Names  of  the  companions  accepted,  forming 
March  1876.    Written  by  the  master  in  the  presence  < 


Then  follow  in  Ruskin's  hand  the  following  thirty-two  names: — 


Dorothy  liTetej 
Franow  Coleoso 
Elfoabeth  L.  Bowden 
Beane  Barnard 
Fannv  Talbot 
R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt* 
OhiKe  SatiB^ood 
Wi]Usm  Baahan  Graham 
Ada  HartDoU 
Th'omaa  Dixon 
Mary  Kelly 


Soaan  BeeTtr 
Goorgo  Allen 
Alfred  Hunt 
William  Sharmao 
William  Smithar 
James  Burdon 
Blanche  Atkinaon 
Hanry  Larkln 
John  E.  Fovder 
John  Morgan 
Robert  Somerrell 

Erased  (J.  B.)  14th  May  79. 


Hatty  Oarey 

Joanna  Seyem 

Juliet  Tylor 

Julia  Firth 

Annia  P.  Somarsoales 

Oitherine  Bradley 

Silyanos  Wnkins 

Annia  Elizabeth  Aokworth 

Babeooa  a  Roberta 

Egbert  Rydingi 


The  passages  referred  to  in  the  page  £u»imi]ed  are  (in  order): 
Mark  xiv.  20-27  (seen  in  the  first  two  columns);  Mark  xir.  27-ena; 
Mark  xv.  40;  Luke  xxi.  8,  9,  25;  Matthew  xiy.  31-46;  Luke  xix.  2^-40; 
xxii  7-end;  xxiii.  1-Sl,  83,  44-56. 

A  few  of  the  notes  are  here  transcribed : — 

Henoe  to  end  the  MS.  is  so  clean  and  pretty  that  I  will  not 
spoil  it  with  notes.  CoUecting  here  any  needful  ones  only,  referring 
by  pages  column,  and  line;  as  here,  127,  2,  10,  to  the  sacramentfd 
ov  /A^  wUa  read  February  28th,  1875,  with  f^hness  of  wonder.  .  .  . 

129.  4,  1  [Mark  xiv.  58].  How  far  is  there  true  saying  of  Christ 
remembeied  in  this  fidse  witness? 

131.  4,  6  [Mark  xv.  15].  The  great  sentence  for  study  of  demo- 
cracy. 

132.  1,  6  [Mark  xt.  Si\.  We  need  not  wonder  if  there  is  also 
darkness  now. 

1  [For  a  reference  to  it,  see  Fw  OUniasra,  Letter  48  (Vol.  XXVm.  p.  244).] 
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182.  4^  15.  (Twox^  [Luke  xxi.  251  I  never  notieed  this  strangely 
universal  word  for  all  the  forms  of  distress  that  are  now  upon  us. 

186.  4,  2  [Luke  xxil.  28].  I  never  notieed  before  that  Christ 
speaks  of  a//  his  life  as  tempUtions.  Q.  ''trials/'  better?  the 
radical  meaning  being  ''experimented  upon." 

"Some  of  the  remarics  merely  comment  on  the  grammatical  forms,  or 
the  contractions^  or  the  style  of  writing.  Where  a  page  is  written  with 
a  free  hand,  evidently  to  the  scribe's  enjoyment^  he  notes  the  fiict;  and 
likewise  where  the  s<aribe  found  it  duU^  and  penned  perfunctorily.  That  is 
quite  like  him  to  ask  how  the  man  felt  at  his  work.  But  there  are  many 
curious  hints  of  questioning,  and  then  confessions  of  his  doubts  about  tiM 
doubtSy  that  go  to  one's  heart  to  read. 

"'I  have  always  ]m>found  sympathy  for  Thomas'  (John  xiv.  5). 

"'Well  quesUoned,  Jude!'  (John  xiv.  22). 

"'This  reads  like  a  piece  of  truth  (John  xviii.  16).  How  little 
one  thinks  of  John  being  by,  in  that  scene ! ' 

" '  The  hour  being  unknown,  as  well  as  unlooked  for  (Matt.  xxiv. 
42),  the  Lord  comes,  and  the  servant  does  not  know  that  He  has — 
(and  has  his  portion,  unknowingly?).' 

"To  the  ory  for  Barabbas  (Matt  xxviL  20)  he  adds,  'Remember! 
it  was  not  the  mob's  fault,  except  for  acting  as  a  mob.' 

"Pilate  washing  hb  hands  (Matt  xxviL  24) — ^'How  any  popular 
elocutionist  or  vielding  governor  can  read  these  passages  of  Matthew 
and  not  shrivel!' 

"On  the  parable  of  the  vine  (John  xv.  6),  the  earlier  note  to 
the  verse  about  the  withered  branch  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned 
is — 'How  useless!  and  how  weak  and  vain  the  whole  over-fatigued 
metaphor ! '  But  then — '  I  do  not  remember  when  I  wrote  this  note, 
but  the  over-&tigued  metaphor  comes  to  me  to-day,  8th  Nov.  1877, 
in  connexion  with  the  KaOta^  iqydvrf<r€  as  the  most  precious  and  direct 
help  and  life.' 

"You  remember  John  xv.  9:  'As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I 
loved  you;  continue  ye  in  my  love.'    That  word  was  the  help  and  life  he 
found.^'    (W.  G.  Collingwood,  Ruskm  Relics,  p.  202.) 
A  few  other  notes  may  be  added: — 

John  xiv.  17.    What  utterly  useless  passages  all  these,  if  supposed  to 
refer  to  disciples  only.     What  worse  wan  useless,  if  taken  by  any 
modem  readers  to  themselves,  as  not  of  the  k^/aos. 
Matt  xxvii.  6.    Our  priests  don't  even  warn  our  Chancellors  of  the 

Exchequers  of  such  dvofAta, 
Luke  viii.  18-39.     How  precious  every  word. 
„      xi  52.     How  little  I  have  righUy  dwelt  on  this  verse. 
„      XX.  9.    The  increase  of  rage  in  the  parable  is  one  of  the  most 

finished  pieces  of  parable.    But  what  does  it  mean? 
„      xiL  34.    This  terribly  misapplied  text  is  always  difficult     Q.  if 

men's  hearts  should  be  always  in  the  future? 
„      xxii.  21  ei  seq.    I  never  can  see  why  any  betrayal  was  needed. 
The  "Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thief?"  is  so  true. 
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Luke  ziv.  26.    I  haven't  enough  studied  this  piece  of  Luke. 
Mark  ix.  33-41.  I  have  never  thought  rightly  of  the  sense  of  Sixofun 
in  this  wonderful  passase,  nor  of  the  beauty  of  ivayKaXurdft^oi 
avrh  [''when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms"]. 

„  41.  ''Because  ye  belong  to  Christ"  This  simple  definition  of 
Christianity  much  notable. 

„  z.  46.  Leaving  Jericho  instead  of  approaching  it  One  of  what 
"divines"  call  confirmatory  inaccuracies,  and  sensible  men,  slovenly 
history. 

M  ziii  7.  Now  what  possible  meaning  can  there  be  in  this  sen- 
tence [from  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part 
of  heaven].  The  closing  words  are  quite  dreadful  in  their  hopeless 
fidsehood.  No  metaphor  under-meaning^  or  equivocal  force  can  be 
pretended  for  them. 
Luke  XV.  31.  "Child,  thou  art  always  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have 
is  thine."  How  many  clergymen  have  ever  preached  from  this 
infinitely  tender  verse? 

A  Birthday  Book. — At  the  Ruskin  Exhibition  at  Coniston  (1902)  was 
a  birthday  book,  laid  open  at  the  page  where  Ruskin  had  inscribed  his 
name.  "Opposite  is  a  pious  couplet  in  which  the  blessings  of  'God's 
Saints'  are  enlarged  upon.  Ruskin  added  an  asterisk,  referring  to  his 
comment  at  the  foot  of  the  page : 

"'God's  saints.    Yes,  but  how  about  God's  sinners?    J.  R.'" 

(Daify  Nemt,  February  8,  1902.) 

FrrzGsRALD's  "Omar  Khayyam." — Ruskin  had  been  one  of  the  early 
admirers  of  FitsGerald's  now  famous  version.  A  transcript  of  the  first 
edition  (1859)  was  made  for  him  in  one  of  his  notebooks,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1863  he  addressed  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  "The  Translator  of 
the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar" — ^'a  sudden  fit  of  fancy,  I  suppose,"  said  Fitz- 
Gendd  afterwards,  "which  he  is  subject  to."  Ruskin  entrusted  the  letter 
to  an  American  fHend,  who  after  ten  years  (April  1873)  handed  it  to 
Professor  Norton.  By  him  it  was  sent  to  Carlyle,  who  thereby  became 
aware  for  the  first  time  of  his  firiend  FitsGerald's  work.^  Some  reference 
to  the  book  is  contained  in  Ruskin's  letter  to  Norton  of  August  9^  1869* 
A  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  (1679)  was  in  Ruskin's  library,  and  "some 
readers  may  be  interested  in  his  dissent  to  stanza  34  ("Then  of  the  Thee 
in  me  who  works  behind"),  and  energetic  assent  to  21  ("Ah,  my  Beloved"), 
«5  ("Alike  for  those"),  45  ^''Tis  but  a  tent"),  and  46  ("And  fear  not").« 

In  his  copy  of  Anatole  France's  Le  Crime  de  Syhestre  Bonnard:  "Ex- 
quisite, but  cannot  be  read  &st."' 

^  [See  William  Aldis  Wrigfaf  s  LeUer9  and  Literary  Bemaim  of  Edward  FUzGerald, 
1889,  voL  I  pp.  353-366,  where  Carlyle's  letter  to  FitzGerald  and  FitzGerald's 
reply  are  given,  j 

^[Ruskm  Rekce,  p.  190.] 

»  I**  Happy  Memories  of  John  Ruskin,"  by  L.  Allen  Harker,  in  the  Puritan, 
May  1900,  p.  346 ;  and  Seribnet^e  Magazine^  November  1906,  p.  568.] 
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Jowrrr'g  PtATo:  "The  Rbpubuc"  (ix.  591-59£,  vol  ii  p.  4SS).— The 
following  notes  are  from  a  copy  of  the  book  given  by  Raskin  to  White- 
lands  College,  and  are  here  reprinted  from  IgdmsU,  November  1890,  vol  ii. 
pp.  95-96:— 


Jowbtt's  Translation 

The  man  of  understanding  will  con- 
centrate himself  on  this  as  uie  work  of 
life.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  will 
honour  stndits  which  impress  the  quali- 
ties on  his  soul^  and  will  disregard 
oUiers? 

Clearly,  he  said. 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  keep  under 
his  body,  and  so  fiir  will  he  be  from 
yielding  to  brutal  and  irrational  pleasure, 
that  he  will  regard  even  health  as  quite 
a  secondary  matter ;  his  first  object  will 
be  not  that  he  mav  be  fair  or  strong 
or  well  unless  he  ra  likely  thereby  to 
cain  temperance,  but  he  inll  be  always 
desirons  of  preserving  the  harmony  of 
the  body  for  the  sake  of  the  concord  of 
the  soul? 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  he  will,  if 
he  has  true  music  in  him. 

And  there  is  a  principle  of  order  and 
harmony  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth ; 
this  also  he  will  observe,  and  will  not 
allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  opinion 
of  the  world  and  heap  up  riches  to  his 
own  infinite  harm? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  dtp  wMeh  i9  wUhm 
Mm,  and  take  care  to  avoid  any  change 
of  his  own  institutions,  such  as  might 
arise  either  &om  abundance  or  from  want ; 
and  he  will  duly  regulate  his  acquisition 
and  expense,  in  so  &r  as  he  is  able? 

Very  true. 

692.  And  for  the  same  reason,  he 
will  accept  such  honours  as  he  deems 
likely  to  make  him  a  better  man ;  but 
those  which  are  likely  to  disorder  his 
constitution,  whether  private  or  public 
honours,  he  will  avoid  r 


Buskin's  Rstramslaxion 

Will  not  then  the  man  of  understand- 
ing gather  att  that  ie  in  him  and  etretek 
himself  Hke  a  bent  bow  to  thie  aim  ^f 
l\fiff  And  in  the  first  place,  honour 
studies  which  thus  ehasHss  and  deliver 
his  soul  ttt  peifectness,  and  will  despise 
others? 

Clearly,  he  said. 

In  the  next  place,  he  will  keep  under 
his  body,  and  so  fiir  will  he  oe  hom 
yielding  to  brutal  and  irrational  idea- 
sure,*  that  he  will  not  even  first  look  to 
bodily  health  as  his  main  object,  nor  desire 
to  be  fair  or  strong  or  well,  unless  he  is 
likely  thereby  to  gain  temperance,  hot 
he  will  be  always  desirous  of  preserving 
the  harmony  of  the  body  for  the  sake 
of  the  concord  of  the  soul  ? 

Certainly,  he  replied,  that  he  will,  if 
he  if  indeed  taught  bg  the  Muses, 

And  he  will  also  keep  the  pnnciple  of 
classing  and  concord  in  the  acquisitioa 
of  wealth  ;  and  will  not,  because  the 
mob  beatifg  Atm,  increase  his  endless  load 
qf  wealth  to  bis  own  infinite  harm  ? 

I  think  not,  he  said. 

He  will  look  at  the  dig  which  is  wiiMn 
him,  and  take  care  to  avoid  any  change 
of  his  own  institutions^  such  as  might 
arise  either  from  abundanoe  or  £ram 
want ;  and  he  will  duly  regulate  his  ao- 
quisition  and  expense,  in  so  fiur  as  he 
is  able? 

Very  true. 

592.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  he 
will  accept  such  honours  as  he  deems 
likely  to  make  him  a  better  man ;  hut 
those  which  are  likely  to  loosen  his 
possessed  habit,  whether  private  or  public 
nonours,  he  will  avoid? 


Memoir  of  Dr,  John  Fotheroill. — Fothergill  (1712-1780)  was  a  physi- 
cian, who  kept  up  at  Upton,  Essex,  one  of  the  finest  botanical  gucdeos  in 
Europe,  and  was  a  chief  founder  of  the  Quaker  School  at  Ackworth.  In 
1879   the    School   celebrated    its  centenary,  and   the  following    book  was 

*  Plato  does  not  mean  here  dissipation  of  a  destructive  kind  (as  the  next 
sentence  shows),  but  healthy  animal  stupidities — hunting,  shooting,  and  the  like. 
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iisaed  on  that  occasioii :  A  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Celebration  of 
the  Centenary  of  Ackworth  School,  26ih  and  ^th  of  Sixth  Month,  1879,  edited 
ly  James  Henry  Barber.  Also  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  FothergiU  by  James 
Hack  Tuke.  .  .  .  Published  by  the  Centenary  Committee,  AckwoHh  School,  1879. 
A  copy  of  this  was  sent  to  Ruskin  by  Henry  Swan,  and  an  account  of 
Raskin's  marginalia  is  here  appended  from  J.  Spence  Hodgson's  "John 
Ruskin's  AnnoUtions  of  J.  H.  Tuke's  Memoir  of  Dr.  John  Fothergill" 
at  pp.  52-54  of  Proceedings  of  the  Ackworth  Old  Scholars^  Association,  Part  V, 
Seventh  Month  1886;  Damtffion  :  Harrison  Penney^  Printer,  Prebend  Row: — 

At  p.  18,  in  a  notice  of  an  exhibition  of  the  Industrial  Schools' 
Association^  Ruskin  writes  after  ''staining  and  polishing  of  different 
kinds  of  wood^  "  wood  inlay  should  be  ^4ded." 

On  the  woodcut  of  a  cameo  portrait  of  FothergiU  (p.  S6)  by 
Wedgwood:  ''Quite  splendid  drawing  and  woodcutting.  At  p.  71, 
where  the  author  says  of  this  portrait  that  it  was  probably  modeUed 
by  Flaxman^  Ruskin  writes:  "Much  too  good  for  Flaxman." 

On  p.  53  is  written :  "  The  opposite  plate  is  quite  uniquely  beau* 
tiful  so  £ur  as  my  knowledge  reaches  in  expressing  the  general 
character  of  old  Yorkshire." — ^The  plate  is  a  woodcut  of  "  Carr-£nd, 
Semmer  Water,  Wensleydale^  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  John  FothergiU." 

On  p.  77  he  is  struck  with  the  remark,  "We  find  no  trace  of 
the  Doctor's  attention  to  disorders  of  the  mind,"  and  writes  against 
it,  "Most  notable."  Further  down,  opposite  the  words  "The  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  the  introduction  of  any  rational  treatment  of 
mental  disorders,"  Ruskin  says :  "  Query — the  disorder,  not  the  treat- 
ment, of  modem  invention." 

Passage  describing  Dr.  FothergHTs  exertions  re  the  employment  of 
criminals  and  the  feeding  of  the  poor  (pp.  75,  76). — ^Twelve  notes  of 
exclamation—" ! !!!!!!!!!! !  Lovely."  Dr.  FothergUl's  protest  against 
the  war  with  France  (p.  77). — Underlined  trebly. 

Mill's  "Liberty." — Ruskin's  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  (1859) 
was  in  Sir  John  Simon's  library  (now  in  that  of  £.  T.  Cook).  Ruskin 
read  the  book  with  appreciation  and  often  with  assent  In  writing  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painters  (I860)  of  Freedom,  as  consisting  "in  deep 
and  soft  consent  of  individual  helpfulness,"  he  refrains  from  enlarging  on 
the  subject,  as  "all  that  I  should  care  to  say  has  been  already  said 
admirably  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  essay  on  Liberty"  (Vol.  VII.  p.  ««9). 
But  Ruskin's  assent  was  limited.  "There  is  much  that  is  true,"  he  wrote 
in  The  Cestus  of  Aglaia  (§  80),  "in  the  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  essay  on  Liberty 
which  treats  of  needom  or  thought;  some  important  truths  are  there 
beautifully  expressed,  but  many,  quite  vital,  are  omitted;  and  the  balance, 
therefore,  is  wrongly  struck "  (Vol.  XIX.  p.  127).  Ruskin's  marginalia  indi- 
cate some  of  the  points  of  assent  and  dissent 

In  ch.  ii  ("Of  the  Liberty  of  Thought  and  Discussion")  Mill  discusses 
the  "incomplete  and  one-sided"  character  of  "Christian  morality  (so 
called),"  pp.  89>  90.     Ruskin  marks  the  passage  thus: 

"Capital;  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  Christianity.  Wholly  false 
so  &r  as  it  relates  to  Christ's  Christianity." 

XXXIV.  2  Y 
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Mill  sayB  thst  a  piActical  poUticftl  nuudm  is  to  be  raul  «'in  die  Komn,  not 
the  New  Testament"     Rittkin  notes  against  the  latter  words : 

''  No,  for  the  New  Testament  does  not  apply  itself" 

Among  passages  whieh  Raskin  notes  with  emphatic  assent  is  this  (p.  9t): 
''If  Qiristians  would  teach  infidels  to  be  just  to  Christianity,  they  shoaid 
themselves  be  just  to  infidelity." 

In  ch.  iY.  (''Of  the  Limits  to  the  Authority  of  Society  over  the  Indi- 
vidual"^  Mill  criticises  severely  the  theory  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
fp.  161)— "a  theory  of  'social  rights/  the  like  of  which  probably  never 
found  its  way  into  distinct  language — being  nothing  short  of  this — <Aa<  U 
is  the  absolute  right  of  every  ttuUtftdmal,  thai  every  other  indsvid«al  shall  act 
in  every  respect  exactly  as  he  ought;  that  whatsoever  fails  thereof  in  the 
smallest  particular  (a)  violates  my  social  iteht,  and  (6)  entitles  me  to 
demand  nrom  the  legislature  the  removal  of  the  grievance."  Mill  de- 
nounces this  as  "a  monstrous  principle,"  on  the  grtmnd  that  "there  is  no 
violation  of  liberty  which  it  would  not  justify  ...  for  the  moment  an 
opinion  which  /  consider  nozioos^  passes  any  one's  lips,  it  invades  all  the 
'social  rights'  attributed  to  me  by  the  Alliance."  The  underlining  and 
the  (a)  and  (6)  are  Rnskin's.  Against  the  first  passage  so  underttned  he 
writes,  "Quite  true."  To  (a)  he  says  "Yes";  to  (6),  "Does  not  fbUow." 
And  connecting  the  nnderiined  /  consider  with  the  passage  "act  ezactfy 
as  he  ought,"  he  writes  in  tiie  margin : 

"Nonsense.  'As  he  ought,'  yes;  but  'at  /  consider  he  ought^*  na 
llie  slip  in  of  this  fidse  assumption  q»oils  alL" 

Mill's  "PounciiL  BcoNoinr." — Ruskin's  copy  of  the  first  edition  (in 
2  vols.,  1848)  was  given  by  him  to  F.  S.  Ellis,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  T.  Thornton.  It  contains  many  comments  in  the  margin — e^., 
on  pp^  10-11,  where  Mill  say%  "Wealth,  then^  may  be  defined,  all  nadml 
or  agreeable  things  which  possess  exchangeable  value,"  Ruskin  notes: 

"  Let  usefulness  be  x^  exchangeableness  v.  So  the  sum  of  wealth 
«y«0  whether  ««0  or  y«o.  This  is  all  False.  Wealth  consists  in 
objects  which  have  useable  value  of  which  the  quantify  is  limitf^. 
This  is  not  in  other  words  exchangeable  value.  It  is  still  wudth 
though  there  may  be  no  one  to  exchange  it  with." 

Often  Ruskin  marks  passages  as  "excellent,"  "very  good,"  "capital," 
"admirable,"  "very  important";  occasionally  he  marks  in  an  opposite 
sense. 

Upon  Mill's  definition  of  Labour  as  including  "all  feelings  of  a  dis- 
agreeable kind,  all  bodily  inconvenience  or  mental  annoyance^  connected 
with  the  employment  of  one's  thoughts,  muscles,  etc,"  Ruskin  asks : 

"Why  not  feelings  of  an  agreeable  kind?  Are  feelings  which 
retard  labour  more  a  part  of  labour  than  those  which  accelerate 
it?" 
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Upon  Mill's  remariu  (L  1,  §  2)  about  ''the  oomparatiye  functioiis  of 
labour  and  natural  powen/'  Ruskin  notes: 

''The  fidlacy  in  this  being  of  no  importance  is  not  worth 
exposing,  but  note  it.  The  question  is  not  whether  muscular 
action  of  man  in  moving  things  supersedes  natural  powers;  but 
how  hx  natural  powers  can  be  made  also  to  supersede  this  natural 
action." 

Rbjvctbd  Booes. — "  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson  have  sold  by  auction  a 
number  of  books  'having  the  autograph  of  John  Ruskin,  and  notes  of  his 
reasons  for  removing  them  from  his  Ubraiy.'  One  book  eoes  'because  its 
owner  has  never  read  it ' ;  another  '  because  there  is  no  hope  of  reading 
now.'  A  book  of  old  Italian  legends  went  because  'life  is  too  short  for 
legends  now';  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Pictures  hv  the  Great  Masters  is 
buiished  as  'an  old  school-book  of  the  stupidest — done  with  at  last!'" 
(The  Pen,  May  29,  1880.) 
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PERSONALIA 


HOW  RUSKIN  WROTE 
GRAMMAR 

ruskin  and  typography  (with  some 

letters) 
author  and  printers  (with  some 

LETTERS) 
AS    CHILDREN'S    FRIEND    (WITH    SOME 

LETTERS) 
MASTER  AND  SERVANTS  (WITH  A  LETTER) 
RUSKIN  AND  THE  BRICKLAYER 
AS    ENGINEER:    A   MEMORIAL  AT  FUL- 

KING 


A  DAY  ON  DERWENTWATER 

A    DRAWING     OF     A     FEATHER;     AND 

BUTTERFLIES 
AT  THE  WORKING  MEN'S  COLLEGE 
A  GARDEN  PARTY  AT  MISS  INGELOW'S 
TOBACCO 
AN  OLD  COLLIER 
RUSKIN  AND  CARLYLE 
RUSKIN  AND  FREDERIC  HARRISON 
THE  EAGLES  EYE 
THE  BRANTWOOD  POST-BAG 
RUSKIN'S  GOOD-BYE 


OBITER   DICn'A 


ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENT 

ART,  IMMORTAUTY,  AND  NATURE 

**  BELIEVING  "  AND  "  KNOWING  " 

BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 

CATS  IN  HEAVEN 

CORY'S  "lONICA 

THE  ETHICS  OF  ''EXPERTISING" 

THE  GUIDES  OF  LONDON 

HOGARTH 

HOW  MUCH  DID  SHAKESPEARE  MEAN? 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ARTIST 

VICTOR  HUGO 

IMMORTALITY 

KEBLE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 


LEEDS  TOWN  HALL 

LUINI  AT  LUGANO 

MODERN  WARFARE 

NOTES    ON    turner's    ''UBER    STUDI- 

ORUM" 
SARAH  GRANiyS  ''IDEALA" 
SCOTT'S  MANUSCRIPT 
THE  ART  OF  MISQUOTATION 
"THE  PRETTIEST  THING  IN  NATURE 
THE  TRUE  KNIGHT 
THE  TRUE  LADY 
WALT  WHITMAN 
WORK  AND  RHYME 
"UNTO  THIS  LAST" 


MISCELLANEA 


A  GHOST-STORY  AT  CHAMOUNI 
A  JAPANESE  VIEW  OF  RUSKIN 
PIRATED  RUSKINS 


RUSKIN  AND  TURNER 

TOLSTOI  ON  RUSKIN 

RUSKIN'S  NAME  ON  GIOTTO'S  TOWER 
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PERSONALIA 

How  RutKiN  WROTB. — ^The  esre  with  whidi  Rttskiii  wrote  and  reviatd  hm 
alreftdv  been  amply  explained  in  this  edition.  Bnt  sobm  farther  partiealars  maj 
be  added.  He  would  often^  after  revising  hit  MS.,  hare  it  read  out  to  him  hy  a 
frioid  or  assistant^  in  order  the  better  to  judge  of  the  sound  of  his  words.  He 
used  to  write  on  a  flat  table^  not  on  a  desk.  He  used  a  cork  pen-holder  with 
a  fine  steel  pen.  Unlike  some  authors^  however,  he  was  '^not  at  all  a  slave 
to  his  tooli.  He  could  write  anywhere^  on  anything,  with  anything;  he  wanted 
no  pen-wiper,  no  special  form  or  paper,  or  other  *hd,'"^  As  has  been  already 
exwained,  much  of  his  literary  work  was  done  in  foreign  inns,  or  wayside 
le^ngs.*  When  at  home>  he  commonly  used — ^in  his  earlier  years— blue  foolscap 
•r  quarto  (such  as  has  been  employed  in  this  edition  for  the  fauhmkM  of  his  MS.) ; 
in  his  later  years  he  preferred  ruled  white  foolBcap.  A  good  deal  o(  his  work  was 
written,  in  die  first  instance^  in  bound  note-books;  this  was  espedally  his  habit 
when  he  was  abroad.  His  first  rough  copy  was  often  transcribed  by  an  assistant 
er  secretary.  He  revised  his  first  proofs  vwy  largdy,  but  he  was  impatient,  as  he 
often  said,  of  final  revises,  and  this  work,  as  we  have  seoi,  was  for  many  years 
committed  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison's  care.* 


GmiMMAB. — * 

himself  to  write 


I  remember  addng  how  such  a  mastw  of  English  could  allow 
such  a  soitence  as  'And  I  didn^  want  to.'  He  laughingly 
replied  in  parody  of  mr  remark :  *  I  have  never  yet  written  good  English  grammar, 
and  I  never  mean  to.^"  (^John  Raskin:  Some  Personal  Recollections,''  in  the 
JkOy  Kern,  February  17^  1900.) 

RosKiN  AND  TYVoenAnnr. — In  everything  that  concerned  the  appearance  of  his 
booksj  Ruskin  was  most  narticular.  An  article,  entitled  ''Mr.  Rnskin  and  the 
Typographic  Art,"  appearea  in  the  ScoUUh  Typographical  Oireuiar  of  August  1802,  and 
was  reprinted  with  additions  by  Mr.  Henry  Jowett  in  JBfaxelTs  Magajnne,  September 
1892  (voL  vL  pp.  246-260).  The  first  article  described  the  format  of  the  original 
editions  of  Ruskin's  books  as  published  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  To  this 
description,  notes  were  added  by  Mr.  Jowett,  who^  as  manager  of  the  printing 
works  at  Aylesbury  of  Messrs.  Hazelly  Watson  &  Vineyj  also  described  the  boou 
which  that  firm  printed  for  Mr.  Allen  during  the  years  1873  to  1886. 

Tlie  article  in  the  ScoUiik  l^pt^ffraphieal  Cfhvular  goes  into  various  mintUUd  of 
the  original  editions  as  "fomishing  an  object-lesson  in  typographic  art": — 

"The  first  item  we  may  take  u^  Is  the  depth  and  breadth  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  poge> 
or  rather  pages,  for  he  lias  a  nu^or  page  for  his  more  important  works  such  as 
Modem  PauUers  and  The  Stenee  <ff  Venice,  and  a  minor  size  for  such  works  as  The 
Two  Fathe.    The  larger  page  is  42  ems  pica  in  depth  by  25  ems  broad,  the  smaller 

I  W.  a  ColUngwDod,  Life  emd  Work  <tf  Jekn  EuMm,  1900,  p.  ^47. 
*  See  Vol.  L  p.  zzx. 
»  Bee  mbove,  p.  93. 
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dO  X 17 ;  but  practically  bath  pages  may  be  held  to  be  the  one,  for  the  smaller  b  aa 
nearly  as  possible  an  exact  replica,  in  reduced  proportion,  of  tiie  greater.  Any 
one  who  views  one  of  Mr.  Raskin's  Modem  Pamter$  from  the  stanapcnnt  of  tM 
harmony  of  its  proportions  will  at  once  say.  '  It  is  a  shapely  page.'  .  .  .  It  is  aa 
nearly  as  an  oblong  can  be  made  so,  modelled  on  the  proportions  which  srtista 
have  assigned  to  be  the  finest  types  of  the  human  countenance." 

Mr.  Jowett  (of  Messrs.  HazeU,  Wataon  &  Viney,  Limited)  notes  upon  this  that 

"  *         *        "        '    he  adopt 


Ruakin  made  the  sise  of  the  page  a  careful  study,  though  he  adopted  many 
varieties : — '^Thus  Fwtm  page  is  different  from,  and  not  so  symmetrical  as  that  of 
the  octavo  'Works  Series,'  although  both  are  printed  on  the  same  siaed  paoer,— 
medium  Sra  Mr.  Ruskin  once  wrote  to  me,  'I  had  forgotten,  if  ever  1  knew, 
that  For9  page  was  not  the  same  as  the  Works.'  Hien  there  is  the  Knight t  F^kk 
and  Uiric,  in  both  of  which  the  type  (pica  modern^*  Has  delightfol  type,'  wrote 
Mr.  Ruskin)  and  the  size  of  the  page  are  different  from  any  ot^ ;  yet  both  were 
his  choice.  The  Uirie  page  was  imitated  from  an  old  edition  of  BJBss  Edgsworth. 
The  first  proof  he  criticised  thus : — 

'Don'tyou  think  a  quarter  inch  off  this  page,  as  encloeed,  would  lode 
better?  The  type  is  very  nice.  How  delicious  a  bit  of  Miss  Edgeworth'a 
is,  like  this  I' 

When  the  pi^  so  reduced  was  submitted,  he  replied,  *  I  think  the  enclosed  psn 
an  entirely  nice  and  right  one.'  Ida  was  another  page  of  his  choice,  and  greatly 
approved.  'The  new  page  of  Ida,'  he  wrote,  'is  ouite  beautifuL'  His  title-pa^ 
too,  were  arranged  with  great  care;  he  used  to  onw  them  out  in  pen  and  ink, 
indicating  the  size  and  position  of  the  lines  and  letters.  Technical  readers  will 
note,"  continues  Mr.  Jowett,  "  that  nearly  all  Ruskin's  titles  consist  of  plain  roman 
or  titling  letters,  interspersed  with  italics.  Pr€Bterita  title  mav  roughly  be  taken 
as  a  trpical  one,  and  of  this  he  wrote, '  I  think  the  Prmterita  title-page  delightfol'" 
"The  next  item,"  savt  the  SoottUh  Typographical  Circular,  "is  his  choice  of 
tvpe,  which  is  old-style  letter.  The  size  is  small  pica,  with  a  thick  lead  between 
the  lines;  so  that  with  good  spacing,  clearly-read  type,  and  uniform  cohmr,  the 
whole  page  presents  that  tender  equable  grey  which  is  so  gratefril  to  the  resdei^a 
eyes,  do  insistent  is  Mr.  Ruskin  that  the  item  of  spacing  should  be  well  done  that 
he  has  been  known,  when  the  compositors  had  earned  out  an  order  'not  to  apses 
too  close'  with  somewhat  injurious  exaggeration,  to  return  the  proofii  of  the  volume^ 
with  numerous  paragraphs  marked  to  be  over-run  from  almost  beginning  to  end, 
solely  to  remedy  this  defect" — On  this  point,  Mr.  Jowett  gives  the  following 
letter:— 

"Bbjjvtwood,  4ih  Fkb.  1883. 

"Dear  Jowett,  ...  I  see  that  the  Italian  story  has  got  much  too 
crowded  in  words.  As  it  chances,  this  will  not  matter,  for  the  whole  page 
must  be  altered.  It  is  vulgarly  square,  and  must  be  narrowed  so  as  to 
leave  equal  margin  at  top  and  outside,  and  a  little  wider  spaced  between 
lines.  The  book  is  too  short  besides,  and  will  every  way  be  improved  bv 
the  change.  The  title  is  also  to  be  changed  to  'The  Story  of  Ida.'  Send 
me  therefore  a  proof  of  this  enclosed  page  cut  down  aa  marked,  and 
widen  lines  a  little.  Would  it  not  be  weU  to  make  it  a  rule  that  the 
tvpe  setters  should  never  use  less  than  a  given  space,  A.  (as  marked  on 
this  list),  with  a  given  type?  expanding  quite  frankly  after  commas  and 
semicolons  as  &r  as  was  needed.  This  would  save  me  a  lot  of  trouble, 
and  I  should  think,  you  also  (I  suppose  of  course  that  you  don't  chaige 
alteration  of  crowded  type  as  corrections).  What  are  chargeable  ^correc- 
tions' is  a  curious  point-of-honour  question.  How  is  it  settled?  Some- 
times, I  think  the  Printer  should  pay  the  Author!  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  suppose  Mr.  Carlyle's  corrections  always,  and  mine  sometimes,  were 
as  haul  as  another  Book  I  or  worse. — Ever  affectionately  scours, 

''J.  RrsMK." 
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'  It  is  next  pointed  out  in  the  SootiUk  I^pograpkical  drcular  that  Raskin  allowed 
no  divided  word  to  end  the  foot-line  on  any  of  his  pages:  ^''fhis  may  be  made 
a  note  of  hy  both  compositors  and  readers :  every  little  tells  in  the  perfection  of 
artistic  work." — On  this  pointy  Mr.  Jowett  tells  that  in  issuinf  Ulric  in  parts,  the 
word  '^ stockings"  happened  to  be  divided;  ^'and  thus  'stock-'  ended  one  part, 
and  'ings'  began  the  next !  In  all  my  correspondence  with  him/'  says  Mr.  Jowett, 
''I  never  knew  Mr.  Raskin  so  annoyed: — 

'Dear  Jowbtt, — I'm  really  a  little  cross  with  yoa — ^for  once — for  doinff 
such  an  absurd  thing  as  jointing  a  word  between  the  two  parts.  Did  I 
really  pass  Part  II.  with  half  a  word  at  the  end?' 

This  unibrtunately  was  followed  by  many  weeks'  silence,  and  entire  abstinence 
from  any  kind  of  work.  The  Master  had  been  seriously  illl  The  silence  was 
broken  by  the  following : — 

'My  dear  Jowett, — ^That  unlucky  extra  worry  with  UMc  was  jast  the 
drop  too  much,  which  has  cost  me  a  month's  painful  illness  again.  .  .  .' " 

Author  and  his  Printers. — ''Mr.  Ruskin/'  adds  Mr.  Jowett,  "was  alwajrs  most 
considerate  of  difficulties  and  appreciative  of  help.  He  would  alter  words  and 
sentences  to  avoid  difficulties  in  spacing  or  divisions.^  But  he  was  sometimes 
righteously  severe  on  a  slip  or  error  or  excess  of  zeal : — 

"This  is  really  Ijpo  bad^"  he  wrote;  "that  confounded  reader  of  yours 
must  have  changed  paternal  into  maternal  grand&ther  *  by  way  of  doing 
something  clever  I  It's  the  worst  mistake  we've  had  yet  See  that  it's 
altered  l^fbre  yon  print  more." 

Mr.  Raskin's  name,  says  Mr.  Jowett  elsewhere^  "has  naturally  become  a  house- 
hold word  in  our  establishment,  and  firom  his  many  acts  of  kinoness  that  name  is 
never  mentioned  but  with  affectionate  regard." '  "On  the  occasion  of  the  building 
of  a  new  wing,  Jowett  sent  him  a  newspaper  cutting  in  which  it  was  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  no  tenders  for  contract  issued  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  that  the  business 
had  been  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  St  ueoi^s  Guild.  He  wrote 
in  reply :  '  Dear  Jowett,  I  have  rarely  read  a  news  paragraph  with  so  much  pleasure, 
and  am  glad  my  name's  connected  with  it'  "*  Of  nis  considerateness  in  the  case  of 
the  printers  who  were  engaged  in  his  earlier  works,  mention  has  already  been  made.* 


With  Mr.  Jowett,  Ruskin  kept  up  a  £uniliar  correspondence — asking  for  his  help, 
taldng  his  advice,  and  often  revealing  his  intimate  reelings.  Extracts  from  sacn 
letters  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  XXXV.,  and  among  the  Letters  or 
Bibliographical  Appendix  in  Vol.  XXXVII. 

Some  letters  have  also  been  printed  which  Ruskin  addressed  to  Mr.  Chester,  the 
reader  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.'s  establishment  (see  Vol.  XXVn.  p.  132  n.):— 

"Denmark  Hnx,  Thunday.    [1871.] • 

"  I  want  to  go  down  into  Derbyshire  on  Monday,  if  jMSsible,  and  I'll 
settle  Michael  Angelo  there— but  I  must  have  my  good  little  Fotm*  afloat 
first— Ever  grate^ly  yours,  J.  Ruskin." 

*  I  think  she's  a  little  spicy  this  time. 

^  "I  can  pad,  but  can't  shorten,"  he  was  wont  to  say  to  the  printers  (R.  £. 
Pengelly's  John  Rmkin,  p.  108). 

•  This  misprint  occurred  in  Fori  Cfkmigera,  Letter  63 :  see  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  xxxL 
>  ''John  Ruskin,"  in  Haxeits  Magazine,  March  1887  (p.  119). 

•  R.  £.  Pengelly's  John  Riukin,  p.  85. 

•  See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  457. 

•  From  Walter  T.  Spencer's  Catalogue,  No.  108,  1902,  p.  46. 
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Extnieto  finom  fone  otber  ktttra  to  bim  in  the  cnaM  Cstalogiie  illotete 
ralMioiii  witk  h»  printer.  Thus,  1871,  ''All  m  riglit  now  but  the  *  Robert  8tM«h 
•on,'  iMfe  11.^  I  mean  the  great  engineer ;  joa  mnet  fot  the  name  rigiit,  H  it 
ian't  (/  don't  know  engineerg*  namee)";  i^  again,  ""Ootober  22  risni-Deir 
Mr.  Cheater,  I  nevar  Imew  anjrthing  eo  wooderml  as  the  wajr  yea  aa?e  got  mf 
eerawi  printed,    litarallf,  only  two  worda  wrong  in  the  18  pages." 

As  CBUABVir'a  FniKfn.^— ''Ha  knew  the  names  of  my  dolI%"  sstb  Miss  MtT 
Bateman,  '*and  tha  exact  *  difference  <^  character'  which  separated  Msthilde  with 
a  wide  giilf  from  mj  sister's  Cerise^  and  tiie  iauneasurahle  siqieriority  of  ny  *Ktto 
Greenaway'  Dorothea  to  both.  But  he  never  gave  us  toys— except  in  one  ni 
instance  which  I  shall  reeaU  later.  I  think  he  belieyed  in  one  lesming  nneon- 
sdously,  as  the  sunilowers  turn  imconseimisly  to  the  son.  He  n»de  such  lomuBg 
the  dearest  eniojonent  of  a  da]r's  merrymakiog — sometiiing  widely  difeient  from 
Mm,  Blarkhun  s  history  or  Batter's  spelling.  Yet  nobody  could  have  been  itrietar 
in  matters  of  discif^liae  and  restraint  I  remember  his  being  very  nesrlv  annoyed 
with  me  because,  in  the  winter^  I  used  to  sit  hunched  up  ungraoefdlly  on  tbe 
very  verge  of  the  embers  <^  our  old-fiishiened  dining-room  grate ;  and  I  had  to 
promise  to  sit  in  the  cold  on  the  extreme  opposite  sioe  of  the  room  antil  I  oonld 
control  my  inclinations  I  And  a  letter  of  July  18,  1883|  contains  the  8uggesti<m  of 
a  reproof  of  my  over-hasty  reading : — 

<DABLOfo  Gbaalukb,— Your  letter's  lovely,  and  I  am  so  very  g^  m 
are  reading  Scott  Read  very  sbwly^  notice  every  word,  and  stM  iteadily 
at  a  given  time^  and  dont  read  a  word  more.  Thei«'s  as  much  keroisa 
in  stopping  properly  in  a  novel  as  in  bearing  pain.' 

The  aecoad  or  third  day  that  Mr.  Rnskin  ever  qtent  with  us  ia  typical  of  isany 
ethers.  In  the  centre  of  a  group^  of  which  grown-ups  and  children  alike  fonaed 
part,  Mr.  Rnskin  mt,  booloi  and  pictures  in  hand;  eithw  tke  originsl  nMsa* 
script  and  etchings  of  Miss  Alexanaer's  Boadeide  9mg9  nf  TumMw^  or  the  pnoh, 
and  Mr.  Hollyer^  clever  photographs — I  forget  which.  But  I  know  that  as  lie 
Nad  from  the  one  and  showed  us  the  other,  he  held  us  under  a  spell  which  left 
us  brasthless  and  subdued^  which  comes  back  and  holds  me  now,  long  years  after. 
It  waa  a  pathetic  nght  in  a  way — the  bent  silver  head  and  scholarly  fona,  with 
the  student  droop  mm  the  neck — ^the  *one  arm  thrown  caressingly  round  tbe  child 
on  his  knee,  tiie  other  resting  on  the  open  folio.  He  was  not  content  with  aisrely 
reading ;  often  at  the  close  of  a  passage  he  would  turn  back  to  explain  the  denti- 
tion of  a  word  or  to  illuminate  some  unfamiliar  passage.  .  .  . 

^*  I  have  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  never  gave  us  toys — except  on  one  oecason.  Aad 
that  occasion  was  a  trying  one.  For  -Ae  box  arrived  addressed  to  me,  to  'Mia 
Gwaldine/  instead  of  to  the  'Miss  Gabrielle '— the  owner  of  the  doll  ^Cenie' 
— for  whom  it  was  intended.  And  great  was  the  blow  thereof,  for  it  waa  an 
ebony  Solitaire  board,  with  rare  marUes.  ...  Of  course  I  wrote  to  thank  lun 
for  it^  when  this  answer  came : — 

' .  •  .  I  certainly  must  and  will  teke  you  t^way  from  your  books,  Ivt 
not  to  play  Solitaire.  The  box  was  meant  for  Gabie' — a  pet  name  for 
Gabrielle — 'not  for  you.  ...  I  solenmly  impressed  on  B — -—  it  was  for 
Miss  Gabrielle,  and  so  solemnly  that  I  suppose  I  tumbled  him  over  on  tke 
other  side,  and  he  went  back  to  Geraldine.  .  .  .' 

>  Of  the  original  edition  of  Won  OUn^gtra^  Letter  9  (Vol.  XXVIL  p.  152). 

>  At  the  May  Day  Celebration  at  Whitelands  College  in  1890,  Mr.  raunthorpe, 
the  Principal,  quoted  a  letter  from  Ruskin  in  which  he  said,  ^^Mt  love  for  childzen 
makes  me  the  collared  serf  of  a  little  maid  of  six"  {Ml  Mail  Gazette,  Bfay  % 
1890). 
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TIm  reonvioir  of  a  letter  ii,  as  Mr.  Raskin  well  knew,  one  of  a  chad's  greatest 

af8j  and  my  act  of  necesaarr  renunciation  brought  me  another  two  days  later, 
pping  on  the  footsteps  of  the  tot^  as  it  were  :— 


'Daruno  Gbraldinb  (but  I  dont  ever  call  joa  anything  bat  Geraldine 
now,  do  I  ?X-^Yoa're  a  dear  little  Dine  about  the  box ;  but  I  knew  you 
wonld  be,  and  Pm  glad  it  was  nuadireeted,  for  yon  have  had  the  double 
pleasure  of  first  getting  it  and  then  giving  it ;  and  I've  had  the  doaUe 
pleasure  of  giving  it  to  you  both. 

'But  I  mast  find  something  te  keep  us  both*-off  oar  books! — Ever 
your  lovingeet^  J.  R.'" 

f  ("RecoUections  of  Raskin,"  in  Biaek  mnd  WhUe,  January  27,  1900.) 

I 

^  Mastbr  and  Sbrvant. — ''Mr.  Ruskin  and  I  were  dining  together.    During  the 

1^  meal,  as  we  were  enjoying  a  rhubarb  tart^  I  happened  to  say  that  it  was  tiie  first 

r  I  had  tasted  that  season^  and  remarked  how  delicious  it  was.    The  Profidssor  was 

f'  delighted  at  my  appreciation  of  his  rhubarb^  and,  ringing  for  one  of  the  servants^ 

^,  he  said:  'Please  tell  Jackson  I  want  him.'    When  he  came  into  the  room  his 

^  HMSter  said:  'Jackson^  I  am  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  your  first  pulling  of 

f  rhubarb  is  quite  a  success ;  and  my  mend  here,  who  has  had  some  pie  made  of  it, 

aays  it  is  delicious.' 

''When  we  had  finished  dining^  a  servant  came  in^  bringing  a  number  of  lighted 
v|  candles.    The  windows  being  shaded  by  the  overluuig^ing  trees  above>  the  room 

^  was  almost  dark^  even  before  the  sun  had  gone  down.     After  placing  candles  she 

^  was  leaviuK  the  room,  when  she  said :  '  Please,  sir,  there  is  a  bevitiful  sky  just  now 

over  the  Old  Man.'    The  Professor  rose  from  his  chair  and  said:  'Thaok  you, 
,  Kate,  for  telling  us.'    He  then  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned.    'Yes,'  he  said, 

^,  'it  is  worth  seeing,'  and  he  led  the  way  upstairs  to  his  bedroom. 

',  "It  was  certainly  a  glorious  si^ht — ^the  sun  sinking  behind  the  Coniston  Old 

"^1  Man  Mountein,  and  the  mist  and  ripples  on  the  lake  tinged  with  a  crimson  flush. 

'\.  We  sat  in  the  window  recess  till  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  mountain.    Not 

a  word  was  spoken  by  either  of  us.     I  was  thinking  of  the  charming  relation 

and  sympathy  manifested  between  master  and  servant"    {The  Eing^  January  27, 
i-  1900.) 

''^  "I  have  heard  of  Raskin  entertaining  his  ruests  as  hospitebly  at  Corpus  as  at 

^'  Brentwood.    A  Mend  described  to  us  the  well-served  breakfiist,  ample  beyond  all 

■•^i  appetite  of  host  or  guest,  and  Ruskin  fearing  to  disappoint  the  cook,  sending 

0*'  fnendly  and  appreciative  messages.     'A  very  nice  relish  for  breakfiist,  sir,'  savs  the 

scout,  offering  some  particular  dish.    '  A  very  nice  relish  at  any  time,'  says  Ruskin 
(^  Idndly,  refusing,  ^and  tell  the  cook  I  said  so.'"    (Records  qf  Tennpwn,  Buskin,  and 

^*  Browning,  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritehie,  1892,  p.  181.) 

10 p^  "The  memory  of  John  Ruskin  is  dear  to  aU  who  came  into  personal  contect 

9^         with  him.    It  is  esneciaUy  so  to  his  old  servants,  among  whom  Mr.  David  Fudge,^ 
for  fifty  years  famuy  coachman. 

"'David'  would  daily  drive  him  through  the  Surrey  lanes,  then  (ten  or  twelve 
ijS^  jrears  ago)  untouched  bv  the  builder.  The  sight  of  a  brooklet  or  of  a  picturesque 
,f^  bit  of  road,  said  Mr.  Fudge,  would  always  call  for  the  eager  request :  '  Drive  through 
^'^  there,  David ;  drive  through  there !'  Tlie  Professor  was  a  great  walker,  and  would 
r^^*         often  dismount  from  his  toougham  and  set  out  across  country.     'Then,  I  suppose, 

?^oa  would  meet  your  master  to  take  him  home  after  the  walk?'    'Yes;  before 
eaving  the  carriage  he  would  insist  on  sketehing  out  a  plan  of  the  road  I  was  to 
j         take  to  meet  him.    And  more  than  often  I  found  him  waiting  for  me — such  was 
iHh         his  pace  and  his  knowledge  of  the  foo^taths.    My  master  was  a  very  plain  liver, 

'^'  ^  For  mention  of  Fadge,  see  Vol.  XXVIIL  p.  531. 
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and  wai  almoft  a  teetotaler.  He  was  rerr  reeenred  in  hit  wayi,  and  kqit  but 
little  company.  Bat,  mind  vou/  added  Mr.  Fudge,  with  emphads,  'he  wu  at 
good  a  master  as  it  is  possible  to  have.  All  the  old  fitmil^  senrants  are  amplj 
provided  for.  I  hare  many  a  time  seen  my  late  master  heartily  shake  the  hand  m 
a  crossing  sweeper  whom  he  thought  well  o£' 

''Mr.  Fadge  proadly  brooght  forth  from  his  breast  pocket  a  number  of 
affectionate  letters  written  to  hun  in  later  years.  Here  is  one,  dated  from  Brsnt- 
wood,  1883,  which  'David'  allows  us  to  reproduce: — 

'Dbab  David, — Here  is  your  cheque  at  last.  I  never  get  half  mv  day*! 
letters  answered,  and  they  get  pushed  into  drawers  and  lost.  I  can  t  help 
it  Tlie  wet  weather  has  come  at  last,  and  I  b^in  to  get  through  my 
business. — Ever  your  affectionate  master, 

'J.  Rubmn;" 

("Mr.  Ruskin  and  his  old  Coachman,"  in  the  Daify  Ckronide,  January  22,  1900.) 
"  like  all  Ruskin's  servants,  David  Fudge  is  provided  for  in  his  old  age,  and 
every  month  since  his  retirement,  he  has  received  a  cheque  from  Brantwood.  The 
old  man  keeps  all  his  letters  with  a  jealous  affection.  In  one  of  them  Ruikin 
says:  'Dearest  David, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  illness,  but  hope  you  will  be 
better.  1  enclose  £5,  with  which  you  may  be  enabled  to  buy  some  comforts.'" 
(Weitem  Morning  Kew$,  January  22,  1900.) 

"His  servant  Downs ^  was  his  devoted  slave.  ' Downsio-Pownsie I  *  he  would 
say,  in  smiling  accents,  '  was  he  not  well  ?  Poor  old  Downsie ! '  as  the  old  man 
hobbled  along  slighUy  rheumatic,  when  staving  at  his  last  home  in  the  St  Geone'i 
Farm,  the  other  side  of  the  hilL  Old  Downs  used  to  relate  many  an  anecdote 
of  'tiie  young  Blaster,'  as  he  called  him. 

'"m  were  a  funny  man,'  he  said ;  'once,  when  we  went  back  to  Switzerland, 
he  says :  "  Come  along,  Downsie ;  let's  go  and  see  if  it  is  still  there  I "  and  I 
trots  along'  ifthe  old  man  puffed  in  example — ^he  was  fat).  '^I  wonders  what 
"it"  was.  Well,  we  goes  down  to  the  lake,  and  he  points  and  he  says,  "Yei, 
there  it  is— there  it  is,  Downsie ! "  "  AVhere?  "  says  I.  "  Why,  there !  Dont  you 
see  it?''  I  saw  nothing  except  an  old  stump  in  the  water.  "Why,  the  old  stomp; 
there  it  is,  the  same  as  ever !  I  used  to  come  and  sit  there  fburte^i  years  ago  I 
And  there  it  is ! " '  A  curious  example  of  Ruskin's  vividness  of  remembrance  of 
detail. 

"'We  were  marching  along  in  the  Alps,'  said  Downs,  'him  and  Mr.  Ward. 
Ah,  Mr.  Ward  was  a  gentleman ;  he  could  speak  French  like  a  native.  Well,  thej 
were  walking  along,  and  talking,  talking,  talidng — and  I  was  getting  hungrv,  I  was. 
So  I  asks,  '^neg  pardon,  sir ;  is  it  time  for  dinner  yet,  sir?**  '"No,  not  yet !  WelL 
I  s'noee  he  saw  my  &ce  hll,  for  he  says,  "Oh,  ifs  you  who  are  hung^.  eh.  Downs r 
Well,  go  along  on  and  order  lunch ;  there's  the  inn  over  that  next  hul — and  order 
us  something  nice,  there's  a  good  Downsie  I "  So  I  went,  and  I  knew  what  he  liked, 
so  I  ordered  a  dish  of  mushrooms  and  milk — and  it  was  good,  I  promise  you/  Such 
was  the  master  to  his  man."  ("  Reminiscences  of  Ruskin,"  hy  Howard  Swan,  in 
the  Wettmimter  Oazette,  1900.) 

In  a  letter  to  ProfeMor  Norton  from  a  friend  of  his  who  had  visited  Ruskin  at 
Brantwood  there  is  a  pleasant  reference  to  Downs.  "Instead  of  walkiuff  home,' 
he  says,  "as  we  had  arranffed  to  do,  the  fiuthful  Downs,  who  wished  bis  dat^ 
conveyed  to  you  all,  insisted  on  rowing  us  back  as  well  as  over.  It  was  pleasant 
to  hear  him  talk  of  his  master  and  of  his  own  pride  in  appearing  in  person  in 
jFbr^."    (Letters  qf  John  Ruskin  to  Charles  JSiiot  Norton,  voL  it  p.  135.) 


^  For  mention  of  Downs,  Ruskin's  gardener,  and  afterwards  factotum  at  She^ 

,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxxi. ;   Vol.  XX.  p.    "    — 

VoL  XXIX.  p.  27;  and  Vol.  XXX.  p.  xxvn. 


field,  see  Vol.  XIX.  p.  xxxi.;   Vol.  XX.  p.  xliL;  VoL   XXVHI.   pp.  531,  7«; 
"^      Qd  -"  ■ 
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RuBKiif  AND  THE  Brioklateb. — Ao  artisan  livinff  near  Denmark  Hill  it  '^the 
proud  possessor  of  an  aatogmph  letter  from  Mr.  Raskin,  receired  in  reply  to  a 
oommanication  asking  counsel  and  assistance  regarding  a  voung  bricklayer  who 
displayed  considerable  ability  as  a  draughtsman.  Mr.  Rusfcin  promptly  replied, 
stating  tiiat  he  was  getting  old  and  had  neither  time  nor  ability  for  active  effort 
in  the  direction  solicited,  and  concluding  in  his  usual  encouraging  manner:  'If 
your  bricklayer  is  a  man  of  real  talent,  depend  upon  it,  this  will  ultimately 
secure  for  him  both  recognition  and  position.'"  (Pail  Mall  Oaxette^  June  20, 
1891.) 

RusKiN  AS  Ekoinbkb. — ''Few  people  are  aware  that  John  Ruskin  has  on  one 
occasion  at  least  played  with  remarkable  success  the  part  of  a  hydraulic  engineer. 
The  inhabitants  of  Fulking,  a  little  village  in  Sussex,  not  fiir  from  Brighton, 
had  for  a  lone  time  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  drinking 
water.  A  hilly  gathering  ground  was  near,  but  nature  seemed  to  have  intended 
the  water  for  other  lo^dities.  All  sorts  of  expedients  were  adopted,  but  all 
proved  a  fidlure.  It  happened  that  Ruskin  occasiondly  visited  the  district,  and 
the  idea  occurred  to  somebody  that  he  might  be  able  to  help.  The  request  was  a 
strange  one,  but  Ruskin  began  to  think  what  could  be  aone,  and  m  the  end 
devised  a  scheme  which  has  given  Fulking  as  much  water  as  it  can  ever  hope  to 
consume.  Works  have  of  course  been  required,  but  they  did  not  cost  very  much, 
and  they  certainly  do  not  disfigure  the  locality.  Hie  people  have  not  been  slow 
to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  boon  thus  conferred,  and  near  the  well  which 
gives  the  inhabitants  a  constant  service  they  have  erected  a  beautiful  marble 
memorial,  on  which  is  a  tablet,  bearing  in  gilt  letters  the  following  record : 
'To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in  honour  of  John  Ruskin.  Ptalm  78:  That  they 
might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  to  keep  His  commandments,  who 
brought  streams  also  oat  of  the  rock.'"  \PaU  Mall  Qaxette,  August  26,  1891, 
from  the  Manekuter  BoBamtMr,)^ 

A  Day  on  Dmrwbntwater. — ''A  friend,  one  of  the  truest  Ruskin  had^  tells 
me  of  a  memorable  day  on  the  lake  with  the  Professor  during  that  visit  [1867]. 
He  was  staying  at  the  hotel  at  Portinscale.  and  arranged  for  her  to  come  over 
with  her  hostess  to  spend  a  long  day  with  him  on  Derwentwater.  ...  'If  there 
is  one  thing  I  can  claim  to  be  able  to  do,'  he  said,  'it  is  to  guide  you  to  all 
that  is  best  worth  seeing  and  caring  for  on  this  lake.  I  know  every  tree  and 
stone  upon  its  shores,  and  the  colour  of  every  shallow  and  the  clear  deeps  of 
everv  pooL'  So  saying,  they  embarked,  and  leaving  the  river  mouth  and  its 
rustung  reeds,  coasted  all  down  the  quiet  western  shore,  touching  land  here  and 
there  to  see  the  particular  beauty  of  this  or  that  tree  or  rock,  or  to  get  this  or 
that  particular  view,  loitering  here  to  get  some  effect  of  gleam  upon  the  grassy 
bottom  of  the  lake,  or  rowing  there  to  see  a  special  reflected  light  on  ripple  or 
in  shallow,  he  talking  idl  the  time  of  the  wonder  and  the  glory  round  about 
them ;  sad  sometimes,  as  it  seemed  in  sheer  perverseness ;  glad  sometimes  and 
hopeftil  when  the  talk  of  the  rest  was  sad,  but  making  all  feel  that  the  hours 
were  too  swift  and  the  eventide  come  too  soon.  .  .  . 

''He  once  told  a  neighbour  of  mine  that  when  he  first  knew  Keswick  it  was 
a  place  he  thought  too  beautiful  to  live  in, — and  when  in  later  years  he  paid 
a  visit  to  an  O^ord  friend  in  Underskiddaw  he  was  constantlv  expressing  his 
wonder  and  amaze  at  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  grouping  of  the  hills  to  the 
west,  and  his  delight  in  the  level  valley  plain  between  Derwentwater  and  Bassen- 
thwaite  as  giving  value  to  the  niountain  scenenr."  (Ruskin  and  the  EngUih  Lakee, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  1901,  pp.  28,  29.) 

^  The  inscription  was  by  Ruskin's  friend,  Henry  Willett :  see  a  letter  to  him, 
dated  June  16,  1887,  in  Vol.  XXXVU.  Fulking  is  under  the  Downs,  between 
Edburton  and  Poynings. 
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A  Drawing  of  a  FsAnoDt,  amd  BunwKrumL — ''  I  w«ll  wnf  ber  hmnagp  whm 
a  drawing  by  him  of  a  hen's  feather  was  lying  on  a  table  at  some  distance  firoM 
where  he  was  sitting,  he  asked  a  child  who  was  in  the  room  to  bring  it  te  hmv 
Holding  the  paper  eareftilly  by  the  edges,  with  both  hands,  she  crossed  the  roots 
slowly  and  cautiouslr,  her  head  turned  away  lest  her  breath  should  blow  tiit 
feather  off  the  paper  1  He  said  it  was  the  prettiest  compliment  he  had  ever  been 
paid." 

''A  young  scientist  who  both  believed,  and  stoutly  maintained  hia  belief  ia, 
much  that  Mr.  Ruskin  disapproved,  was  forgiven  all  his  heresies  because  he  ^coall 
naint  butterflies  so  delightfully — flyinff,  not  with  pins  through  them,'  and  the 
Master  was  never  tired  of  giving  him  lessons  in  the  laying  on  of  colour.  Indeed, 
at  Brantwood  most  of  the  daylifipht  was  spent  by  his  pupil  in  painting  at  a  big 
table  in  the  drawing-room  window,  when  Turners,  and  BewicKS,  and  Willism 
Hunts  were  requisitioned  as  copies."  C^  Happy  Memories  of  John  Rusldn,"  hy 
L.  Allen  Harker,  in  the  Puritan,  May  1900,  p.  346.) 

A  LwsoN  AT  THB  WoBKiifo  BAkt's  Colubob. — ^'  In  the  room  of  an  old  art  pnil 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  at  the  Working  Men's  College  I  admired  a  very  dever  sketeh  sf 
a  dead  bird  in  carmine-lake  on  the  wall,  and  asked  whose  it  was.  '  John  Rodaa'^' 
said  my  friend.  '  You  know  how  he  used  to  come  im  to  our  eas^,  one  after  ikt 
other,  and  tell  us  where  we  were  right,  with  a  word  of  praise,  and  where  wnag 
with  a  " Look  here ;  this  is  the  way  to  do  that !"  Well,  that  bird  which  vea  hste 
just  admired,  Ruskin  did  one  night  on  the  edoe  of  my  drawing-Miper,  in  Isas  tliso 
ten  minutes,  to  give  me  a  hint.  He  dashed  in  the  sketch  as  mat  as  brash  esiU 
go ;  and  the  breast,  which  is  so  effective,  he  did  l^  dabbing  the  inside  ef  Ui 
thumb  on  the  wet  paint.  I  wouldn't  part  with  it  for  anything.  A  year  or  two 
ago  he  oame  to  see  me,  and  I  showed  him  his  sketch  and  reminded  him  id  wbeo 
and  how  he  did  it  Of  course  he'd  foivotften  all  about  it ;  bat  he  looked  st  it, 
and  said  smilingly,  ^'Well,  ifs  very  weU  done.""*  (A  eorrespoodent  in  tiie  Ml 
MaU  QazeUe,  April  0,  1887.  For  other  notices  of  Ruskin's  cksses  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  see  VoL  V.  pp.  xxxvii.-xL) 

^'In  most  cases  Mr.  Ruskin  announced  no  particular  subjeet  when  he  gava 
these  informal  talks,  for  such  they  were.  It  was  his  way  to  speak  to  the  men  ef 
anything  that  occurred  to  him,  ranging  over  a  variety  of  topics,  but  naiBlj 
dealing  with  literature  and  art  as  beiuruig  on  life.  We  used  to  look  forward  to 
such  talks  with  immense  interest  Formuss  and  planless  as  they  were,  the  eiaet 
on  the  hearers  was  immense.  It  was  a  wonderful  bubbling  up  of  all  manner  of 
glowing  thoughts ;  for  mere  eloquence  I  never  heard  aught  like  it  One  had  the 
sense  of  ceaseless  flashings  of  inspiration  in  every  other  sentence. 

''These  talks  were  not  his  main  work  at  tlie  College.  That  was  done  in  hit 
drawing  class  room.  For  about  five  years  he  was  about  the  most  regular  tsscber 
we  ever  had.  Every  Hiursday  night  you  might  see  his  brougham  waiting  st  tke 
door  at  ten  o'clock  to  take  him  back  to  Denmark  HilL''  (Pnnted  from  a  pri?sl» 
letter  ''by  one  who  was  often  present"  in  the  Bookman,  March  1900,  p.  19L) 

A  Gabden  Pabtt  at  Miss  Inoelow's.— ''It  was  at  a  garden  party  at  Miss  Jeia 
Ingelow's  at  Kensington  upon  a  lovely  warm  summer  afternoon  in  1875  or  1878- 
The  guests  had  tea  in  the  house,  and  tOien  passed  into  the  little  ffarden,  whiek  wss 
soon  filled  by  a  crowd  of  interesting  people,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Ruskin.  After 
a  time  Miss  Ingelow  introduced  us,  and  ttien  followed  a  most  interesting  talk.  My 
husband  said  something  about  his  experience  in  France  during  the  Franco-Oermia 
war.  Then  Mr.  Ruskin  waxed  eloquent  and  impassioned,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  talk.  In  his  own  inimitable  English  he  sketched  the  character  <^  the  two 
peoples— the  French  and  the  German :  their  innate  difference,  their  ffood  and  bed 
qualities.  In  burning  words  he  declared  his  pity  for  the  misery  and  degiadstioa 
which  had  overtaken  France,  and  in  prophetic  strain  mourned  over  the  hideosi 
war  spirit  which  had  possessed  Germany.    The  beauty  of  phrase,  the  impasnooed 
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QMaranee,  the  flow  of  mgieal  wordi,  wore  wonderfol  to  listen  to.  Now  and  tlMn 
way  koflbuid  would  montioii  a  fiMJt  or  Aow  tonie  lign  <^  nympmthfy  and  then  acain 
poured  forth  the  eloquent  stream  of  denunciation^  admiration^  criticiam^  fiur-eear^ing 
tbon^t,  sympatthy,  and  acorn.  For  nearly  an  hour  this  delightful  lecture  oon- 
tinueiL  Iiien  Miaa  Ingelow  came  «p,  acoompanied  hy  a  very  pretty  gtrl^  beautifully 
dreaaed  in  an  eleeant  toilette  of  pink  silk  and  white  lace.  5he  was  introduoed  as 
a  great  admirer  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  most  anxious  for  an  interview.  The  crowd 
was  80  great  that  we  could  not  move  away  &r,  and  were  obliged  therefore  to  listen 
to  the  eoaveraation  that  ensued.  Mr.  Rusldn  at  once  turned  to  the  young  lady 
with  a  mrriliag,  devoted  manner.  I  was  greatly  amused  and  interested  to  see  the 
gifted  and  eloquent  speaker  plunge  at  <mce  into  the  inanities  of  compliment  and 

Eional  ehit-ehat,  A  little  gossamer  handkerchief  slipped  from  the  pretty  small 
d.  Instantly  Mr.  Ruskin  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  presentea  it  with  a 
oooftpliment  aad  an  adoring  look  worthy  of  a  love-sick  swain  of  twenty.  It 
was  carieas."  (Jawm  MaddorM^  JoumaH$t,  by  W.  Robertson  Niooll,  1800,  pp.  310- 
dlL) 

ToBAOoo.^ — "February  12,  1882. — You  are  evidently  unaware  that  Mr.  Ruskin 
entirely  abhors  the  practice  of  smoking,  in  which  he  has  never  indulged.  His 
dislike  of  it  is  mainly  based  upon  his  belief  (no  doubt  a  true  one)  that  a  cigar  or 
pipe  will  very  often  make  a  man  content  to  be  idle  for  any  length  of  time,  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  so.  The  excessive  use  of  tobacco  amongst  all  classes 
abroad,  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and  the  consequent  spitting  evenrwhere  and 
upon  everything,  has  not  tended  to  lessen  his  antipathy,  i  have  heard  him  allow, 
however,  that  tiiere  is  reason  in  the  soldiers'  and  the  sailors'  mpe,  as  being  some 
protection  against  the  ill  offsets  of  exposure,  etc.  As  to  the  effect  of  tobacco  on 
the  brain,  I  know  that  he  considers  it  anything  but  beneficiaL" 

An  Old  Collibb.* — ^'Brantwood,  Sept.  3,  1892. — Sib, — ^I  was  norry  to  see  by 
the  leader  in  yesterday's  Daily  Telegraph  [Sept  2]  on  Emanuel  Hospital  what  a 
half-hearted  view  is  taken  of  this  'bit  of  Old  London.'  Your  writer  asks  what 
is  to  be  learnt  from  such  a  'pile  of  crazy  tenements'?  He  might  as  well  ask 
what  there  is  to  be  learnt  by  a  crazy  old  collier  bri^  in  Folk^tone  Harbour? 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  very  whole-hearted  article  in  your  paper  some  years 
ago  on  an  old  collier,  the  Brotherly  Lave,  then  likely  to  share  this  same  fiite  as 
this  old  Emanuel  Hospital,  and  how  Professor  Ruskin  read  the  article  aloud  to 
lis,  and  how  delighted  and  touched  he  was  by  it,  and  how  he  at  once  went  to 
his  study,  and  imte  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  guineas,  to  be  forwarded  to  your 
office,  in  case  there  was  stui  any  chance  of  hoping  to  save  this  old  ship  from 
becoming  firewood." 

Rmnmc  and  Cabltlb. — "  OecasioDally  Ruskin  came,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see 
how  serene  and  beaming  was  his  fiice,  so  worn  and  touched  in  those  days,  when 
he  entered  that  room  at  Chelsea.  'Mr.  Caiivle,'  he  said  one  evening,  'how  few 
people  I  know  who  really  can  sit  down  at  their  own  little  taUe  and  pour  out  their 
cup  of  tea  from  their  own  little  teapot,  and  there  think  and  say  what  is  to  them 
true  without  rcoard  to  the  world's  clamour  I '  Carlyle  said :  '  That  used  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  EngUsh  people;  whenever  you  had  an  Englishman  you  had  a 

>  From  p.  110  of  Skuly  and  SOmulanie;  or  the  Uee  af  IntOMoante  and  Nareotice 
in  relation  to  Intellectual  Life,  as  ilhutrated  by  pereonal  eommunioatione  on  the 
eubfeet,  from  Men  qf  Letters  and  qf  Science.  Edited  by  A.  Arthur  Reade  (Man- 
chester, 1883).  The  name  of  the  secretary  or  other  person  who  wrote  on  Ruskin's 
behalf  is  not  given ;  he  himself  was  ill  at  the  time. 

*  From  a  letter  by  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  September 
6,  1892. 
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nan  with  an  opinkm  of  his  own ;  but  ono  doesn't  find  it  so  now.'  .  .  •  The  eon- 
remtion  fell  vpon  the  erneltj  of  tporte^  and  Rnaidn  referred  with  enthueiaam  to 
Emenon'f  lines  entitled  IMteartmee.^  .  .  .  Carlyle  was  rery  eompassionste.  I  well 
remember  the  wrath  with  which  ho  tfokb  one  erening  to  Mr.  Raskin  and  mjself 
of  seeing  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  liTUig  mice  put  into  the  cages  of  the  snakes.  .  •  . 
The  afleetion  between  Raskin  and  Carlyle  was  beaatifaL"  *  (Al  D.  Conwqr's  iittfo- 
biogmpkp^  vol.  ii  pp.  99,  101,  106.) 

"  1  heard  a  prettr  accoont  once  from  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  on  a  visit  paid  by 
Roakin  to  Carlyle.  Raskin  had  been  ill  not  lonr  before,  and  as  he  talked  on  of 
something  he  cared  aboat,  his  eyes  liahted  ap  and  he  asemod  agitated  and  moved. 
Carlyle  stopped  him  short,  sajnng  the  sabject  was  too  interwting.  'Yon  most 
take  care/  he  said,  with  that  infinite  kindness  which  Carl^  coold  show;  'yon 
will  be  w»^l""g  voorself  iU  once  more.'  And  Roskin  qoite  simply  like  a  child 
stopped  short  '  Voa  are  right,'  he  said,  calling  Carlyle  'master,^  and  then  went 
on  to  talk  of  something  cIm,  as  dall  no  doabt  as  anything  coold  be  that  Roakin 
and  Carlyle  could  talk  i^ut  together."  {Reeordt  qf  Temnjfmm^  Rmdtm,  and  Browmmgt 
by  Anno  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1892,  p.  117.) 

RiTSKJif  AND  Frb>krio  Habbisok. — ''Rogkin  once  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  I 
meant  l^  a  passage  in  a  published  piece  of  mine.  I  fell  into  the  trap,  and  stated 
mv  meaning  in  a  private  letter,  'what!'  he  wrote  back,  'do  you  suppose  1  care 
what  yovL  mean  or  don't  mean?  But  I  love  you.'"  ("Memoirs  of  Jolm  Raskin," 
in  LUerature,  Februaiy  3,  1900,  p.  106.) 


Tnn  Eaoli^s  Etk. — Somebody  once  said  to  Raskin  that  he  had  the  eye  of  an 
gle.    "  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  n 
Doth  the  ea§^e  know  what  is  in 


eagle.    "  I  should  be  sorry,"  he  replied,  "if  my  eyes  were  no  better  than  an  eaglo'a. 
the  pit?    Ida''   (DoiiEy  i^Tsm,  Felnroaiy  17, 190a} 


Thb  BnAKTwooD  PosT-BAO. — "Breakfiwt  at  Brentwood  was  at  ten;  bat  the 
master  had  been  up  since  six,  and  his  day's  work  was  done  before  he  met  his 
guests  at  breakftst  With  breakfiut  came  the  post-bag— solid  proof  of  the  penahaes 
of  greatness.  The  number  of  parcels,  to  say  nothing  of  letters,  from  all  sorts  of 
people,  were  terrible  to  contemplate.  Sketches,  volumes  of  poems — how  we  groaned 
under  those  poems ! — ^manuscript  awaiting  criticism,  and  letters — some  admhvtivo, 
some  remonstrating,  not  to  say  impertinent— upon  every  conceivable  subject !  Hie 
known   handwritings  were  speedily  sorted  out,  and  a  certain  pretty  ritnal  was 

fone  through  every  morning.  One  letter  was  always  esgerly  so^^t  for  and  read 
rst — ^that  from  the  Joanie  of  PraUrUa,  We  were  quite  sure  tlut  he  coold  not 
have  got  through  his  day  if  the  looked-for  letter  had  gone  amissing.''  ("John 
Ruskin  in  the  Eighties,"  m  the  Otdlook,  October  21,  18990 

Ruskin's  Good-byb. — "  1  used  to  think  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  graoe  and 
warmth  of  his  greeting,  till  the  time  came  wh«i  he  said  good-bye.  Holdiog  hia 
guest's  hand  in  his  two,  he  would  say  a  fow  wise  and  tender  words  of  fiuewdl, 
and  wind  up  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  blessing."  ("John  Ruskin:  Some  Peiaooai 
Recollections,"  in  the  jDa%  N^^>  February  17,  1900.) 

>  "Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun? 
Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  sttuk? 
At  rich  men's  tables  eaten  bread  and  pulse? 
Unarmed,  fiiced  danger  with  a  heart  of  trust? 
And  loved  so  well  a  hirh  behaviour. 
In  man  or  maid,  that  tnou  from  speech  refrained. 
Nobility  more  nobly  to  repay? 
O,  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine ! " 

*  Compare  Mrs.  Carlyle's  description,  VoL  XVIIL  p.  zlvii. 
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OBITER  DICTA 

Architeotural  Ornament. — Sir  Beimmin  Baker,  the  civil  engineer,  told  the 
following  anecdote  at  a  discussion  on  ''The  iEsthetic  Treatment  of  Bridge  Struc- 
ture": ''When  Tory  young,  he  had  thought  he  could  do  without  architects,  and 
he  had  designed  and  carried  out  some  verv  pretty  work  indeed.  It  had  heen  so 
pretty  that  it  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  had  mentioned  it  in 
one  of  his  lectures.  There  had  been  columns  and  arches  and  scrolls  in  iron- 
work, and  Mr.  Ruskin  had  said  that  he  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  made  him  wish 
that  he  had  been  bom  a  blind  fish  in  Kentucky  care."  He  thought  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  had  let  him  down  very  easily.  (Minutei  qf  Proceedings  qf  the 
Ifulitutim  of  Oifjil  Engineers,  vol.  oxlv.,  1900-1901,  part  iiL  pp.  208-209,  quoted 
in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Beresford  Pite  in  the  Times^  December  9,  1902.) 

Art,  Immortality,  and  Nature. — "I  spent  many  happy  days  with  him  at 
Denmark  Hill,  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  thing  I  remember  was  a  strange  saying. 
I  said, '  Mr.  Ruskin,  must  not  a  man  be  good  to  to  a  great  artist?'  His  answer  was : 
'  Pemgino  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Nature  is  before  you ;  if 
you  see  that,  it  is  enough ;  the  rest  of  you  must  take  its  chance.' "  {"  Ruslun  as  I 
Knew  Him,"  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.,  in  8t,  George,  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

"Bblievino"  and  "Knowing." — "It's  no  use,"  said  Dr.  John  Brown  once, 
"arguing  with  Ruskin  when  he  says  wild  things.  I  tried  once  and  had  tojnve  it 
up.  I  had  begun  saying,  'Now,  Ruskin,  you  surely  do  not  beReve  that?'  'Believe 
it  I    Sir,  I  KNOW  it'"    (BriHeh  Weekly,  February  1,  1900.) 

Books  for  Gvbcul — At  a  distribution  of  the  prizes  at  the  Chesterfield  School 
of  Art,  a  letter  was  read  from  Ruskin,  saying  he  had  told  his  publisher  to  send 
as  a  ffift  Sesame  and  Lilies  and  Eagle's  Nest  as  better  books  for  girls  than  his 
ffener^  Oxford  lectures.  He  urged  them  to  get  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Carlyle's  Past  and  Present,  prizes  he  thinks  pre-eminently 
deserving  the  name.    (Date  unknown.) 

"Cats  in  Hraven."— In  a  letter  thus  entitled,  "Philozoist"  quotes  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  Ruskin  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  who  had  sent  him  the  story  of  a  cat 
which  perished  in  the  effort  to  save  her  four  kittens  from  a  burning  theatre.  She 
laid  the  first  three  which  she  had  rescued  down  at  her  master's  foet  for  protection, 
and  then  rushed  back,  scorched  and  singed,  to  fetch  the  last  from  the  flames. 
When  the  fire  was  conquered  at  last,  the  charred  remains  of  cat  and  kitten  were 
found  together.  Ruskin  wrote  of  this :  "  That  cat  is  blessed.  I  hope  to  meet  her 
iu  heaven.''    (  Westminster  Qaxette,  August  23,  1900.) 

Cory's  "Ionica."— "Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  the  recently  enrolled  admirers  of 
Mr.  Cory's  seclusive  muse.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  friend  happened  to  quote  in 
some  writing  which  came  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice,  the  opening  stanza  from  one 
of  Mr.  Cory s  happiest  pieces,  the  '  Mimnermus  in  Church.'  (Ruskin's  remarks  on 
the  lines  have  been  alr^y  given.  Vol.  XXIV.  p.  xziii.) 

"In  writing  to  Mr.  Cory  shortly  afterwards,  the  correspondent  mentioned  the 
chance  which  had  brought  the  verses  under  Mr.  Ruskin's  notice,  and  his  appreciation 
of  them"  (Pall  MaU  GazeUe,  June  18,  1892).  Mr.  Cory's  letter  in  reply,  given  in 
the  same  number  of  the  Gazette,  contains  the  following  passage:  '^As  I  was  a 
devout  reader  of  Modem  PtiintsrSy  vol.  ii.  in  1846-1847,  and  have  even  now  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  author  for  parts  of  'Theoria'  and  of  Seven  Lamps,  it  is  now  rather 
touching  to  find  that  he  has  been  interested  in  my  very  lowly  rimaillerie."  This 
incident  was  partly  influential  in  inducing  Mr.  Cory  a  year  later  to  re-issue  Ionica 
through  Ruskin's  publisher. 

XXXIV.  2  z 
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Thm  Ethiob  op  "  Expumniro." — A  friend  wbo  was  stoyinff  at  Deoinark  HUl 
in  1867  rememberi  Rualdn  being  ofRBred  some  drawings  by  Prout  for  £80.  "I 
know  tbey  are  worth  more/'  he  said,  ''and  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  jadge  on 
that  snbiect  If  I  take  them^  I  shall  give  £100."  The  friend  objected  that  Ptoot 
was  deaa,  and  that  the  intermediary  would  doubtless  get  adequate  profit  on  tiM 
£80.    '"That,"  replied  Raskin,  ''is  not  for  me  to  go  into.    I  know  the  value  of 

this  work,  and  I  am  bound  in  honesty  to  pay  for  it.    Mr.  ,  when  infmrned 

of  the  fdU  value,  and  receiving  it,  ouffht  to  do  willing,  in  the  proper  depee^  to 
remunerate  further  those  fri>m  whom  he  himself  received  the  drawmgB ;  and  lo, 
if  it  be  possible,  step  by  ste^  let  the  advantage  trickle  back ;  perhaps  even  to  tiM 
widow  or  the  dead  worser,  if  there  yet  is  one.  Anyhow,  I  have  my  own  dntj  to 
see  to."    (The  apeetatar,  December  22,  1900.) 

Thi  Ouinas  or  Londoit. — "  I  owe  more  to  cabdrivers,  than  to  any  other  nenoni 
in  this  world,  of  material  help  and  good  guiding,"  sent  with  a  cheone  for  ton 

guineas  to  the  Cabdrivers*  Benevolent  Assomtion.    (From  an  article,  ''Cshby  and' 
is  Employers,"  in  the  Globe,  June  28,  1886.) 

A  PioTUBB  BY  HooARTH. — ^Mr.  John  Holmes  on  one  occasion  showed  Rukin 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  a  ^cture  by  Hogarth,  representing  an  abandoned 
woman  (one  of  the  "Times  of  the  Day"  series).  "  WWt  a  fearful  si^t,"  he  nid. 
"See,"  said  he,  "the  conscience  of  tne  old  wretch  is  gone.  She  is  dead  in  trei- 
pass  and  in  sins.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  taken  its  flight,  and  she  is  at  peace  in 
ner  iniquity.  But  still  the  fleas  bite.  She  is  scratdiing  herself"  ("  Jdbn  Roakin: 
a  Reminiscence/  by  John  Holmes,  in  the  Sh^/iM  and  Botkerham  Indepatitnf, 
Weekly  Supplement,  April  17,  1886.) 

How  MCJOH  DID  SHAnvpiAMi  lOAN  ?— " '  I  woudor  how  much  Shakespeare  really 
meant  of  all  that,'  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  after  listening  to  a  lecture  on 
Shakespeare.  'I  suppose  at  any  rate  he  meant  more  than  we  can  follow,  and  not 
less,'  said  his  friend,  Frederick  Maurice.  'Well,  that  is  what  I  used  to  think  of 
Turner,'  he  replied  sadly,  'and  now  I  don't  know.'"  ("John  Ruskin,"  by  Jnlia 
Wedgewood,  in  the  OtnUemporary  Beviewp  March  1900,  p.  239,) 

How  TO  BBOOMB  AN  Abtist. — "'What  course  of  study  should  one  porane  in 
order  to  become  a  respectable  painter?'  Ruskin  was  asxed.  'Do  you  wish  to 
become  an  artUif  he  said,  laying  stress  on  the  last  word.  'I  do,  sir.'  'Then 
paint  everytkina!"'    ("Memories  of  Ruskin,"  in  the  OuOook,  June  10,  1889.) 

"  I  remember  being  profoundly  discouraged  when  Ruskin  took  up  a  pises  of 
chalk  and  drew  some  vine  leaves  for  the  capital  of  a  column^  and  said,  'A  man 
who  cannot  draw  like  that  at  all  events  should  not  think  of  being  an  architect' 
Then  a  lady,  wishing  to  bring  herself  under  Mr.  Rusldn's  notice,  asked  how  long 
it  would  take  any  one  like  herself  to  paint  a  plum  like  one  of  William  Hnnt^ 
Mr.  Ruskin  replied,  'About  eisrht  hours  a  day  for  forty  years,  naadam.'"  ("A  Tilk 
with  Sir  Arthur  Arnold,"  in  the  Young  Man,  February  1890,  p.  41.) 

VioTOB  Huoo. — "On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Severn  was  to  leetnre  at 
the  London  Institution,  he  mentioned  casually  to  the  Professor  that  he  was  pro- 
posing to  quote  from  The  ToUer»  of  the  Sea  a  reference  to  the  artistic  eflects  of  a 
storm.  Mr.  Ruskin  would  not  hear  of  it ;  said,  indeed,  that  he  should  walk  out  of 
the  lecture-room  the  moment  Mr.  Severn  began  his  quotation,  and  begged  him  to  sab- 
stitute  the  passage  in  David  Cfopperfield}  victor  Hugo's  work,  accoraing  to  Ruskm, 
belonged  to  the  ^gas-light'  kind  of  literature."    {Weetmineter  Qaxette,) 

ImcoRTAUTT. — "  It  was  half  in  jest  that  I  would  complain  to  him  that  to  Earth 
he  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  Infinity,  and  bent  a  cosmic  passion  upon  thia 
round  wet  pebble  of  rock  and  sea.  'Ah,  my  friend!'  he  answered  once  when  I 
spoke  of  life  to  come,  '  if  you  could  only  give  me  fifty  years  longer  of  this  life  on 

^  The  passage  is  praised  by  Rnskin  in  Frondee  AgreHee:  see  VoL  UL  p.  670  s. 
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Mrtih,  I  wonld  Mk  for  nothing  morel'  And  half  that  season  was  granted  to  him^ 
and  all  in  vain; — for  what  Tithonns  may  tread  fbr  ever  unweary  the  'gleaming 
halls  of  Mom'?"    (F,  W.  H.  Myers,  FragmenU  qf  Pra$e  and  Poetry,  1904,  p.  91.) 

KiKLa  Chafbl,  Oxford. — '''Have  you  seen  Keble  Chapel.  Mr.  Ruskin?'  we 
innocently  asked  him.  'No!'  'Are  von  going  to  see  itr  'No!  If  it  is 
neW|  it  is  hideous.  Or  if  it  is  beantifm,  it  ouffht  not  to  be.  We  don't  deserve 
it.  Yon  clergy  on^ht  not  to  have  any  beautiful  churches.  You  ought  to  be  oat 
in  the  wilderness  with  St.  John  the  Baptist  When  you  have  converted  England^  it 
will  be  time  to  think  whether  we  may  have  any  beautiful  things  again.'  lliat  was 
his  verdict"    (Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  the  OommonwedUh,  March  1900.) 

Th»  Lbbds  Town  Hall. — Raskin^  after  his  lecture  at  Bradford  {Two  Paths, 
Vol.  XVL)^  was  invited  to  lecture  also  at  Leeds.  In  reply^  he  objected  to  giving 
local  or  piecemeal  addresses  and  so  we  must  excuse  him^  adding  he  should  Uke 
and  intended  to  come  to  Leeds>  when  he  would  do  his  best  to  crucify  the  snobs 
or  charlatans  in  architecture  who  could  put  such  an  abortion  as  that  tower  upon  a 
town  hall  of  fiur  Roman  composite  architecture."  ("  John  Ruskin^  a  Reminiscence/' 
by  John  Holmes,  in  the  Sh^ffiM  and  Botkerham  Independent,  Weekly  Supplement, 
April  24,  1886.) 

"RuBKiN  ON  LuiNi  AT  LuoANO." — lu  Juuo  1870  a  pertr  of  English  and  American 
tourists  met  Ruskin  in  the  Church  of  Ste.  Maria  degli  AngioU  at  Lugano,  and 
engaged  him  in  conversation  with  regard  to  Luini's  ''  Passion  of  Ohnst"  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  screen.  ''Luini's  works,"  said  Ruskin,  "were  relatively  few,  little 
known,  and  less  understood.  This  was  his  chief  and  characteristic  work,  and  he 
was  thankful  that  it  had  not  been  meddled  with  by  restorers.  It  was  thoroughly 
genuine;  and  though  dirty  and  dilapidated,  those  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  souls 
to  appreciate  could  yet  realise  something  of  the  grandeur  and  genius  of  the 
painter."  He  went  on  to  speak  of  "the  simple  boldness  and  grandeur  of  the 
composition  and  the  fire  and  feeling  of  execution."  One  of  the  company  dissented. 
"  Sir,"  said  Ruskin,  "  Luini  is  an  artist  of  such  superlative  excellence  that  I  have 
never  yet  ventured  to  criticise  him  in  detail."  ("Ruskin  on  Luini  at  Lugano,"  by 
John  Holmes,  in  the  Sk^fleld  and  Botherham  Independent,  May  1,  1886.  Weekly 
Supplement,  p.  5 ;  reprinted  in  Two  Papers  on  Buskin,  by  John  Holmes  (Sheffiela, 
1886). 

MoDBiN  Wabfarb. — Mr.  C.  J.  Guthrie,  in  an  account  of  "A  Visit  to  Rnskin  in 
1880,"  reports  what  Ruskin  said  of  the  Zulu  war.  "I  used  to  think  that  however 
dreadfbl  war  is,  yet  on  the  whole  it  developed  the  srrander  futures  in  a  nation's 
character,  in  a  way  that  commerce,  with  its  petty  knaveries  and  sharp  practice, 
does  not  I  always  liked  British  officers,  when  I  cnanced  to  meet  them,  more  than 
otiier  professional  men.  But  now  " — and  his  eye  kindled — "to  think  of  those  defimce- 
less  Zulus  being  blown  to  pieces  by  dynamite  f "    (BrUish  Weekly,  February  1, 1900.) 

NoTM  ON  Tubnbb's  " Libbb  Studiorum."— "Apropos  of  the  Turner  drawings, 
•very  one  knows  the  'Little  Devil's  Bridge'  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  series,  but 
nobody  knows  why  it  is  so  called.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  in  his  Notes  on  the '  Liber 
Studiorum,*  sneaks  of  Turner  'marking  the  desolation  of  the  Upper  Alps  by  the 
skeleton  of  tne  mule  set  in  the  foreground.'  The  skeleton,  however,  is  not  that 
of  a  mule,  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  but  of  a  sheep ;  and  herein  he  finds  the  meaning  of 
the  dravHng.  The  sheep  caught  in  the  storm  has  leaped  from  a  higher  ledge 
across  tiie  foaming  torrent  to  a  lower :  a  very  Devil's  leap,  for  the  lower  ledge  is 
on  an  island ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  escape,  and  the  sheep  has  been  starvM  to 
death. 

"Here  is  another  note  on  a  Turner  drawing.  Mr.  Ruskin  had  often  been 
struck  with  Turner's  mythological  treatment  of  ^e  Mer  de  Glace  as  a  dragon — 
the  'glacier's  restless  mass'  is,  as  it  were,  the  serpent-coil,  the  water  at  the 
glacier's  mouth  is  the  dragon's  venom,  and  the  scattered  rocks  are  what  the  beast 
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diseharges.  There  can  be  no  doabt  of  the  interpretatioiiy  for  on  one  of  the  stanei 
in  Tomer's  drawing  Mr.  Raskin  has  noticed  a  serpent  This  is  just  one  of  thaw 
small  indications  which  Tomer  was  wont  to  give  of  his  meanings.  What  a  re- 
markable instance  it  is^  by  the  vrvy,  of  poetic  insight  that  Hie  geologists'  'laws  of 
S lacier  motion '  shoold  have  been  anticipated  by  Bjrron  in  those  two  lines  tt  the 
eginning  of  Maf\fred  (written  in  1817) : — 

'^'The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 
Moves  onward  day  by  day.'"^ 

(Pali  MaU  Gazette,  December  10,  1887.) 

Sarah  Grand's  '' Idkala.''— "  The  MS.  of  this  book  was  offered  to  Mr.  Allen, 
who  was  ready  to  poblish  it  '  if  Mr.  Ruskin  approved.'  Roskin  after  reacUng  a  few 
pages  did  not  approve ;  '  scribbling  on  it  tnat  he  '^  didnt  like  the  title,"  and 
'couldn't  bear  queer  people,  however  nice.*""    (Weetmineter  OazetteJ) 

Scott's  Manuscripts. — ^^Some  years  ago/'  says  the  writer  of  an  article  headed 
''Three  Minotes  with  Mr.  Ruskin/'  ''1  was  staying  as  a  friend  witiii  ProfeaBor 
Roskin  at  Brentwood.  In  one  of  oor  many  interesting  conversations,  I  remember 
I  happened  to  say  that  to  me  it  always  seemed,  when  reading  his  books,  from  the 
easy  way  the  sentences  followed,  so  smoothly  and  natundly— Uke  the  flow  of  water 
in  a  river — ^that  it  was  quite  an  easy  matter  to  him  to  write  them.  'My  dear 
sir/  he  said,  'yoo  have  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pain  it  is  to  me  to  write  theie 
books  of  mine,  that  seem  to  yon  so  easy.  I  wiU  snow  yoo  a  great  writer's  woric, 
who  could  write  as  easily — as  you  have  justly  said — as  Hie  flow  of  watw  in  a 
river.'  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  taking  out  of  a  drawer  of  his  study-table  the 
MS.  copy  of  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigei,  he  put  it  in  my  hand  and  said,  'Ezamiiie 
that :  it  is  just  as  Scott  wrote  it,  in  his  own  neat,  clear  hand.'  It  was  a  bound 
volume  of  MS.  about  12  in.  by  9  in.,  and  as  I  reverently  turned  over  the  pages,  I 
noticed  how  free  it  was  from  erasures  or  added  words,  many  pages  hekng  altogether 
free  from  alterations.  'Now,'  he  said,  Mook  at  that,'  and  he  pot  in  m^  hand  the 
manuscript  of  that  month's  Fors,  which  he  had  just  finished.  'Yon  will  scarcely 
find  one  sentence  as  it  was  first  written.'  And  so  it  proved — ^words  crossed  out, 
and  others  put  in  their  places,  and  sometimes  whole  sentences  rearranged,  and  this 
right  through  the  whole  copy.  There  was  certainly  a  wonderfhl  difference  between 
S^tf  s  copy  and  Ruskin's  in  this  respect.  But  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  Scott 
had  been  writing  Fore,  instead  of  tales  of  imsjg^ation,  the  appearance  of  his  copy 
miffht  have  been  different.  '  Nonsense ! '  he  said.  '  Scott  womd  have  written  For*, 
and  have  left  as  clean  copy  as  that  you  have  been  looking  at.' "  (The  Young  Man, 
July  1894,  p.  227.) 

Thb  Art  op  Misquotation. — "Ruskin  at  his  best,  all  one  could  have  wished 
to  find  him,  sat  [1885]  at  his  work-table  in  the  room  furnished  as  a  sitting-room 
or  parlour.  We  talked  of  many  things,  our  most  engrossing  subject  being  'the 
moralisation  of  capital  and  capitalists,'  as  our  phrase  of  the  moment  had  it  He 
said  many  things,  and  read  from  manuscript  a  newly-written  passage  for  Fm 
Clavigera,  somewhat  discountenancing  Henry  George's  scheme  for  land  nationalisa- 
tion. In  this  general  connection,  out  of  love  for  Ruskin  himself  and  his  sacrifices 
to  social  progress,  I  quoted,  correctly  as  I  thought,  the  lines: 

^  Of  all  the  qualities  that  make  men  great, 
More  go  to  roin  fortunes  than  create.' 

^'^ Whose  lines  are  those?'  said  Ruskin,  turning  round  sharply,  with  a  quick 
glance  of  sudden  fire  in  his  eyes.  ^They  are  Popes,  are  they  not.^'  I  answered, 
m  some  confusion,  for  I  remembered  them  as  a  quotation  in  unto  thu  Last  'Yes, 
they  are  Pope's,  in  a  sense/  said  Ruskin,  putting  his  hand  on  my  knee,  'but  they 
are  also  your  own,  and  they  are  very  good  lines.    Pope's  lines  are  these : 

1  See  Vol.  I.  p.  202,  and  Prateritu,  i.  §  173  (Vol.  XXXV.). 
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^  ^'  Of  all  the  qualities  that  win  our  praise^ 
More  go  to  ruin  fortunes  than  to  raise."  * 

Yon  have  travestied  Pope,  and  your  lines  are  stronger  than  his.' 

'^  In  some  disturbance,  I  answered^  ^  It  is  a  fault  of  mine  to  remember  thinjB;8  in 
my  own  way^  and  not  in  the  authors.'  'No,'  he  answered^  'this  is  not  a  rault^ 
it  is  a  faculty,  and  one  to  be  cultivated.*"  (A  letter  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Kenworthy  in 
the  Daily  NetM,  August  14,  1900;  reprinted  in  SL  George,  vol.  iil  pp.  220,  221.) 

''Thb  Pbhttibst  Thing  in  Naturb." — ^"I  often  recall  one  little  woodland  lecture 
when  he  told  me  that  the  prettiest  thing  in  all  nature  was  a  patch  of  oak  fern 
growing  on  a  slope,  and  the  evening  sun  fiJling  on  it ;  but  the  oak  fern  must  be 
quite  young,  or  the  delicate  green  would  lose  its  special  tone."  (Daily  News, 
Febmary  17,  1900.) 

The  Tbuk  Knioht. — ''I  remember  one  of  those  long  monologues,  varied,  absorb- 
ing, oombiniug  pictures  and  metaphors  into  one  delightful  whole,  while  the  talker, 
carried  along  by  his  own  interest  in  the  subject,  would  be  starting  to  his  feet, 
bringing  down  one  volume  and  another  volume  from  the  shelf,  opening  the  page 
between  his  hands,  and  beginning  to  read  the  passage  appropriate  to  his  theme. 
It  was  some  book  of  Indian  warfare  that  he  brought  down  from  its  place,  and  as 
he  opened  it  he  then  and  there  began  his  sermon ;  spoke  of  the  example  which 

food  Christian  men  and  women  might  set  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  quoted  Sir 
[erbert  Edwardes,  whom  he  loved  and  admired,  as  an  example  of  what  a  true  man 
should  be.    He  spoke  of  him  with  kindling  eyes,  warming  as  he  went  on  to  tell,  as 
only  a  Ruskin  could  tell  it,  the  heroic  history  of  the  first  Sikh  war."    (Records  of. 
Tennyeon,  Ruskin,  and  Brouming,  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  1892,  p.  77.) 

The  True  Lady. — ^After  his  little  lecture  upon  True  Knights  came  ''a  delight- 
M  description  of  what  a  true  lady  should  be.  'A  princess,  a  washerwoman/  he 
said — '  yes,  a  washerwoman  I  To  see  that  all  is  &ir  and  clean,  to  wash  with  water, 
to  cleanse  and  purify  wherever  she  goes,  to  set  disordered  things  in  orderly  array 
— this  was  a  woman's  mission.'  Which  sentence  has  often  occurred  to  me  since 
thai  at  irritating  moments  of  household  administration."    (Ibid,,  p.  78.) 

Walt  Whitman. — ^'Mr.  Ruskin  has  sent  to  Mr.  Walt  Whitman  for  five  com- 
plete sets  of  Leaves  of  Grass  and  Tufo  Rimdels.  He  sa3rs  in  a  letter  that  the 
reason  these  books  exdte  such  hostile  criticism  is  'They  are  deadly  true — in  the 
sense  of  rifles— against  all  our  deadliest  sins.'"    (Athen^ewn,  March  20,  1880.) 

Work  and  Rhyme. — ^'A  certain  artisan  had  perpetrated  some  compositions 
which  he  was  pleased  to  call  poetry.  Not  being  able  to  find  a  publisher,  he  decided 
to  bring  his  book  out  by  subscription,  and  sent  a  circular  to  Ruskin,  among  others, 
inviting  assistance.  Ruskin's  poet-card  in  reply  was :  '  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  set  poets  to  work,  not  workings-men  to  rhyme.' "  ("  Memories  of  Ruskin  "  in 
the  OuUook,  June  10,  1899.) 

''Unto  this  Last." — "I  dislike  my  books,"  he  said,  "more  than  most  authors; 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  central  teaching  of  Unto  this  Last  and  Munera 
JPtthmris  is  entirely  true.  The  world  will  not  hear  me ;  yet  it  will  live  to  discover 
some  day  that  nations  cannot  live  on  gunpowder  and  iron,  but  only  on  corn ;  and 
that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  thing" — and  here  he  went  to  the 
window  and  looked  out  upon  the  unemployed  demonstrating  in  the  square — "is 
not  by  mere  giving,  not  by  charity  at  so  much  per  cent,  as  ransom,  but  by  personal 
serviee."  (^om  a  report  of  a  conversation  with  Ruskin  in  IC^,  Daiiy  News, 
February  8,  1899.    For  the  reference  to  Trafiilgar  Square,  see  above,  p.  612.) 

^  If  these  were  Ruskin's  actual  words,  he  himself  misquoted,  for  Pope  wrote  in 
the  first  Hne,  "  Yet  sure,  of  qualities  demanding  praise.''  See  Unio  this  Last,  §  65 
(Vol.  XVII.  p.  89). 
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MISCELLANEA 

A  Ghost  Stoby. — ^'Ruskiu  told  me^"  says  Mr.  Stillman,  ''a  story  of  a  locality 
in  the  Valley  of  Chamooni^  of  which  the  guides  had  told  him^  liannted  by  a 
ghost  which  could  only  be  seen  by  children.  It  was  a  figure  of  a  woman  who 
raked  the  dead  leaves,  and  when  she  looked  up  at  them  the  children  said  tiiey  only 
saw  a  skull  in  place  of  a  face.  Ruskin  sent  to  a  neighbouring  valley  for  a  ehild 
who  could  know  nothing  of  the  legend,  and  went  with  him  to  the  localitywiiich 
the  ghost  was  reported  to  haunt.  Arrived  there^  he  said  to  the  boy,  'What  a 
lonely  place!  there  is  nobody  here  but  ourselves.'  'Yes,  there  is,'  said  tiie 
child,  'there  is  a  woman  there  raking  the  leaves,'  pointing  in  a  certain  direction. 
'Let  us  go  nearer  to  her/  said  Ruskin,  and  they  walked  that  way,  when  the  boy 
stopped  and  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  nearer,  for  the  woman  looked  up,  and 
he  said  that  she  had  no  eyes  in  her  head,  '  only  holes.' "  (Autobioffrap]^  qf  a 
Journalist,  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  vol.  i.  pp.  264-266.) 

A  Japanese  View  of  Ruskin. — A  Califomian  correspondent  of  the  SpedaUtr 

S February  27,  1904)  sent  to  that  journal  "an  essay  on  Ruskin  written  by  a  young 
Japanese,  who  is  our  domestic  servant,  the  son  of  a  coal  merchant  in  Japan. 
"  Ruskin's  words,"  said  the  Japanese,  "  are  but  reflections  of  what  was  in  his  soul, 
which  was  forged  with  the  hammer  of  beauty  on  the  anvil  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
We  might  say  that  his  mother  built  the  frame  of  Christianity  on  the  foundation 
of  his  natural  intellect,  which  his  father  decorated  with  the  furniture  of  beauty, 
and  at  last  he  himself  finished  with  the  flowers  and  greens  from  the  yard  at 
Oxford.  What  we  gained  from  his  life  is  immense,  but  espedally  what  his  paraiti 
did  for  him  is  a  good  instruction  to  parents,  and  tiie  influence  of  fiuth  and  oeaotp 
upon  man's  character  is  remarkably  proved  by  Ruskin." 

Pirated  "Ruskins." — "A  resident  in  the  United  States  sent  an  En^ish  fiiend 
an  American  edition  of  Ruskin's  works.  They  were  seized  bv  the  Cuirtoms.  The 
consignee  wrote  to  Ruskin  begging  his  permission  to  let  the  books  enter.  He 
received  the  following  reply :  '  Sir,  I  do  not  see  that  your  friend's  desire  to  give 
you  a  present  at  my  expense  is  any  apology  for  your  mtruaion  upon  me. — Yours, 
etc.,  John  Ruskin.'"    {The  Independent,  May  11,  1899.) 

Mr.  Allen  was  once  asked  as  a  spJMsial  &vour  to  pass  through  a  set  of  American 
editions  for  a  celebrated  traveller.    The  matter  was  roferred  to  Ruskin,  who  relied : 

"Mr.  had  much   better   not   burden  himself  with  stolen  property  on  his 

missionary  expedition.  He  shall  certainly  not  do  so  with  permission  of  mine." 
("The  American  Trade  in  Ruskins,"  in  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette^  Decttnber  21, 
1887.) 

Ruskin  and  Tubneb. — "The  attention  of  Mr.  Ruskin  having  been  called  to  a 
statement,  frequently  repeated,  that  J.  W.  Turner  had  said  that  Mr.  Ruskin  could 
see  more  in  his  pictures  than  he  ever  put  there,  Mr.  Ruskin's  secretary  writes 
that  Mr.  Ruskin  being  ordered  complete  rest,  could  not  reply,  but  he  believefi  that 
Mr.  Ruskin's  ficither  was  the  first  to  make  the  remark,  and  that  Mr.  Ruskin  assents 
to  it,^  holding  that  Turner  was  inspired  to  do  what  he  did  without  being  fully 
conscious  of  all  it  might  mean,  as  was  the  case  with  poets  and  writers  of  our 
sacred  books.''    {The  Timee,  September  dO,  1887.) 

^  Here  the  secretary  was  ill-informed.  Ruskin  had  combated  the  remark  in 
Modem  Patnten:  see  Vol.  VL  p.  274  and  ». 
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TouTOT  OK  RusKiN. — lo  convenation  with  an  Engligh  visitor,^  Tolstoy  "showed 
himself  deeply  interested  in  English  and  American  social  questions ;  also  in  Raskin 
and  AfatUiew  Arnold.  Raskin  oe  thought  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age. 
'When  Raskin^'  he  said,  'hegan  to  write  on  philosophy  and  on  morality^  he  was 
ignored  hy  everrhodyj  especially  hj  the  English  press,  which  has  a  peccdiar  way 
of  ignoring  anybody  it  does  not  like.  I  am  not  astonished  that  people  speak  so 
little  of  Raskin  in  comparison  with  Gladstone.  When  the  latter  makes  a  speech, 
the  papers  are  load  with  their  praises,  bat  when  RaskiUi  whom  I  believe  to  be 
a  greater  man,  talks,  they  sav  nothing."'    (PaU  Mall  Gazette^  May  26,  1892.) 

''He  had  read  most  of  Raskin's  books,  beginning  with  Unto  thU  LaH.  Had 
we  seen  Ruskin  et  la  Bible  f*  'No?  Yoa  mast  get  it  There  was  a  man  who 
read  his  Bible,  and  to  some  purpose. ^  He  was  a  very  great  man.'  'I  like  his 
fiftce,'  he  added.  'I  have  seen  two  portraits,  front  &ce  and  profile,  both  after  he 
had  grown  a  beard.  He  was  like  a  Russian  peasant.'  This  last  remark  is  still 
more  true  of  Tolstoy  himself,  whose  tjrpe  of  noe,  with  less  force  and  less  keen- 
ness in  the  eye  but  the  same  features,  may  be  seen  again  and  again  in  the  streets 
of  Tula  and  Moscow.  There  is  nothing  delicate,  nothing  aristocratic  about  his 
build,  althouffh  his  £ftmily  is  an  ancient  and  distinguished  one.  His  nose,  as  he 
lamented  in  his  childhood,  is  very  broad,  his  lips  are  thick,  his  hands  and  ears 
noticeably  large.  In  manner  and  speech  he  is  very  gentle,  ready  to  listen  as  well 
as  to  talk.  One  of  us  quoted  Ruskin's  lunent  to  a  friend  that  he  had  not  re- 
nounced his  possessions.  'That  interests  me  very  much,'  Tolstoy  said,  'for  it  is 
my  case  also.  And  why  did  not  Raskin  do  it?'  'He  found  it  so  difficult  He 
had  so  many  ties,  artists  to  support,  etc'  'Ah  I'  he  replied,  with  a  sigh*  'That 
is  it;  we  do  not  become  Christians  until  late  in  life,  and  then  there  are  ties.'" 
("  The  Latest  from  Tolstoy,"  in  the  Dailff  Chrwiele,  August  4,  1903.) 

Ruskin's  Name  on  Giotto's  Tower. — '"I  have  solved  the  mystery,'  writes  a 
distinguished  literary  correspondent  from  Florence,  'about  Mr.  Raskin  cuttinsp  his 
name  on  the  top  of  the  Campanile ;  for  there  is  a  legend,  painful  as  it  may  be  to 
disciples  of  the  master  to  hear  it,  that  "J.  Ruskin"  is  conspicuously  carved  at  the 
top  of  "the  Shepherd's  Tower."  The  legend  has  a  natural  growth  out  of  the 
Hct  that  one  of  the  "Asiatic  horde"  named  "J.  BrttfArinsky,"  or  something  like 
that,  has  cut  his  barbaric  appellation  there,  and  time  (or  an  American  humourist) 
has  partly  obliterated  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  inscription*^"  (Pall  Mall 
Gazette t  September  9,  1886.) 

^  Mr.  Aylmer  Maude  records  a  similar  conversation  in  his  Toletoy  and  his 
ProblerMy  1901,  p.  71. 

*  H.  J.  Brunhes,  Buskin  et  la  Bible  pour  eervir  d  fhietoire  d^une  peneSe,  Paris, 
1901. 
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COMPLIMENTARY   ADDRESSES 
TO    RUSKIN 

I.  CHRISTMAS   1885 

a.  ON  HIS  EIGHTIETH  BIRTHDAY,   1899:— 

(i.)  From  Mbubbks  of  Various  SoasTiis 
(ii.)  From  thb  Univbrsity  of  Oxford 
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[Bibiiograpkieai  Note. — Of  ihm  Addroioeo  here  given,  the  fint  was  ^intad 
as  a  pamphlety  small  quarto^  pp.  38.  There  is  no  regolar  title-page^  the 
words  ''To  John  Rnsldn"  appearing  on  page  1 ;  page  2  is  blank ;  pp.  3-4, 
text  of  the  address ;  signatures^  pp.  4-38. 

Dated  *'  Christmas  1885,"  and  issued  in  mottled-grey  paper  boards,  with 
linen  baek,  lettered  on  the  front :  ''  Copy  of  the  Address  to  Mr.  Ruskuu" 
The  AddrMs  was  projected  by  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Oliver  Lodge.  A  letter 
from  Raskin  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXXVJUL 

For  a  letter  to  the  press^  written  in  consequmice  of  an  erroneous  report 
in  the  Daify  Telegraphy  see  above,  p.  589. 

The  Address  was  sent  anonymously ;  but  after  a  time  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
communicated  with  Brantwood  on  the  subject,  and  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Severn  (here  reprinted  from  8L  Qeorge^  voL  ix.,  1906, 
p.  9):- 

**Bbahtwood,  SSnd  Januarjf,  1886. 

"Dbab  Pbofbssob  LoD€a,—- The  'memorial'  most  assuredly  ocMwe/— and  wm  oq 
Ohrittmae  Day  giyen  by  me  to  Mr.  Raskin.  He  was  naturally  much  touched,  nd 
deeply  grateful — indeed  no  one  could  have  been  more  truly  appreciatiTe— especially 
oonuitt  as  it  did,  after  a  weary  time  of  despondency  and  belief  ibat  he  had  dons 
very  httle,  if  any,  real  good  in  the  world— and  that  tew  really  cared  about  him.  or 
his  work. 

'*  Merdfnlly  this  sad  phase  has  now  passed— due,  I  am  sure,  in  great  part  to 
this  general  expession  of  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  his  work. 

'  'If  I  had  had  the  least  idea  from  wham  the  predous  paroel  came.  I  woold  st 
to  acknowledge  it,  and  thank  you— and  I  know  Mr. 


once  have  written  to  acknowledge  it,  and  thank  you— and  I  know  Mr.  Boskin  is 
anzious  to  express  in  some  fitting  form  his  of 
invaluable  a  gift— Believe  me,  gpratefully  yours, 


anzious  to  express  in  some  fitting  form  his  own  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  lo 
•      "    MeagSt-: '  -  " 


*' Joan  Ruskin  Sivibh.'' 

The  second  Address  was  projected  by  Mr«  William  White^  then  Curator 
of  the  St.  George's  Museum.  It  was  on  vellum^  the  decoration  being  the 
work  of  Mr.  Pilley,  of  Sheffield. 

The  text  of  the  address  was  printed  as  a  pamphlet,  quarto,  pp.  16. 
There  is  no  title — ^page  1  being  headed: — 

Text  of  Congratulatory  Address  |  Presented  to  |  Professor  Ruskin, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  etc.,  |  On  his  Eightieth  Birthday,  Febmaiy  8tb, 
1899. 

The  address  follows ;  p.  2  is  blank ;  pp.  3-15,  signatores ;  p.  16  is  blank. 

Issued  in  grey  paper  wrappers,  lettered  on  the  front :  "  In  celebratioD  | 
of  I  Professor  Ruskin's  |  Eightieth  Birthday.  |  Text  of  the  lUuminaled 
Address,  |  and  |  List  of  Appended  Signatoriea." 

The  address  was  extensively  reprinted  in  the  daily  newspapers. 

An  account  of  the  presentation  of  the  address  at  Brantwood  (''At 
Brantwood,  8th  February,  1899")  appeared  in  St,  George^  April  1899,  voL  \L 
pp.  69-62.  Ruskin,  who  was  in  weak  health,  dictated  the  following  reply 
(p.  61)  to  Mr.  Severn:— 

''  Mr.  Ruskin  is  deeply  touched  by  the  address^  and  finds  it  difficult 
to  give  expression  to  his  feelings  of  gratitude,  but  trusts  they  will 
be  made  known  ibr  him.  He  values  the  address  highly,  and  thinks 
it  charmingly  done."] 
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COMPLIMENTARY   ADDRESSES 
TO    RUSKIN 

1.  ON   HIS  RECOVERY  FROM  ILLNESS,  CHRISTMAS   1885 

Thankfully  rejoicing  at  your  recovery  from  recent  illnessi  we  ask  you  to  accept 
the  expression  of  oar  earnest  hope  that  you  may  long  he  enabled  to  continue  the 
work  of  year  life. 

Work  80  wide  and  various  as  yours  appeals  to  as  in  different  wajrs,  but  without 
professing  to  be  in  agreement  with  every  detail  of  your  teaching,  we  are  heartily 
and  gratefully  united  in  the  conviction  that  your  genius  has  been  a  great  gift, 
nobly  used  by  you  for  the  benefit  of  your  country  and  the  world ;  abd  that  your 
writings  have  proved,  and  will  increasingly  prove^  a  source  of  strengUi  and  joy  tb 
the  English-speaking  race. 

Those  of  us  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  economic  and  social  questions 
desire  to  convey  to  you  their  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  your  work  in  these  Subjects, 
pre-eminently  in  its  enforcement  of  the  doctrines : — 

That  Political  Economy  can  furnish  sound  laws  of  national  life  and  WQrk 
onlv  when  it  respects  the  dignity  and  moral  destiny  of  man. 

That  the  wise  use  of  wealthy  in  developing  a  complete  human  life^  is  of  ihcom- 
parably  greater  moment  both  to  men  and  nations  than  its  production'  or 
accumulation,  and  can  alone  give  tbese  any  vital  significance. 

That  honourable  performance  of  duty  is  more  trulv  just  than  rigid  enforcement 
of  riffht ;  and  that  not  in  competition  but  in  helpfnlness^  not  in  self^sser- 
tion  but  in  reverence,  is  to  be  found  the  power  of  life. 

It  is  both  our  hope  and  our  belief  that  your  advocacy  of  principles  such  as  these, 
by  its  suggestive  analysis  no  less  than  by  the  inspiration  of  its  eloquence,  will  be 
powerfiilly  felt  in  the  social  and  economic  teacning  of  the  future,  and  in  our 
national  me. 

In  Art  and  Science  we  one  and  all  acknowledge  the  quickening  and  purifying 
virtue  of  your  work  and  writings.  They  have  rescued  monuments  of  man^s  noblert 
efforts  from  forgetfulness  and  sometimes  from  destruction,  and  have  gpven  back 
to  our  eyes  the  hills  and  clouds  as  from  a  fresh  consecration.  Apart  from  their 
effSect  on  those  specially  interested  in  the  Arts,  they  have  created  in  many  a  plain 
citizen  a  new  sense  for  the  beauty  of  familiar  things,  awakening  a  peroeption  of 
the  influence  which  that  beauty  is  capable  of  exercising  on  everyday  life,  and 
manifesting  with  startling  force  how  grievously  the  life  of  multitudes  is  stunted 
by  the  ugnness,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  our  great  cities. 

Above  all,  that  which  gives  your  teaching  its  ennobling  and  beneficent  character 
is  the  unfiUtering  conviction,  expressed  in  words  we  can  never  forget,  that  at  the 
root  of  all  excellence  of  art,  all  perception  in  science,  and  all  true  national  great- 
ness, lie  the  old  homely  virtues ;  whose  larger  meaning  and  scope,  in  their  b«iring 
on  our  age,  you  have  exhibited  in  so  strong  and  new  a  light. 

Mindml  of  this,  and  of  much  that  each  could  only  say  for  himself,  we  could 
recall  as  fittest  eaqpresdcm  of  our  gratitude  and  reverence,  the  words  in  which  you 
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have  yourself  spoken  of  jonr  '^friend  and  guide,"  Thomas  Carlyle, as  one  '^wfao  has 
asked  England  to  be  brave  for  the  help  of  Man,  and  just,  for  the  love  of  God." 

[The  list  of  dgnatares  is  headed  with  thoee  of  Heleo.  Dooheas  of  Albftny,  TennTioo,  aod 
Brownioff.  Amoiur  the  others  are  the  names  of  the  Maraais  of  Bipon,  Bishop  lightfoot, 
Lord  imd  Lady  Mount  Temple,  Lowelli  Oliyer  Wendell  Holmes,  Lora  and  Lady  Aberdaso, 
Bishop  Hanrey  Qoodwin,  Canon  (afterwards  Bishop)  Weetoott,  I>8an  Bradley ;  Prafeisor  Max 
MtUler,  Professor  Jebb,  Professor  B.  H.  Kennedy,  £&r  Henry  Acland.  and  many  other  Issding 
members  of  the  uniyersities ;  Sir  llieodore  and  Lady  Martin:  Miss  Octatfa  HiU ;  WaUs, Sfcscy 
If  arks,  Briton  Riviere,  John  M'Whirter,  Holman  Hunt»  Sir  K'oel  Paton ;  Sir  Charles  and  Lsdy 
Dilke;  Professor  F.  A.  Walker.  BL  Bmile  de  Layeleye,  Professor  H.  8.  Foxwell,  and  many 
other  economists;  Alfred  Rnssel  Walbtce,  W.  H.  Flower,  T.  O.  Booney,  J.  Preseott  Jonk.  and 
other  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society;  Henry  Broadhorat,  M.P.,  and  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.;  a  large 
number  of  the  professors  in  Canadian  and  American  imiyersities ;  and  many  other  persoos 
distinguished  in  all  walks  of  life.] 


S.  ON   HIS  EIGHTIETH   BIRTHDAY,   1899 
(i.)  From  Members  of  Variom  Societies 

Our  dbab  Master  and  Friend^ — ^The  eightieth  anniversary  of  your  birthday 
gives  us  the  opportunity  of  offering  our  unit^  loving  greetings  and  heartiest  con- 
gratulations. 

As  the  representative  members  of  the  St  George's  Guild  and  the  Raskin 
Societies  of  the  country— owing  so  much  of  the  good  and  jov  of  life  to  your  words 
and  work — we  feel  that  the  world  is  richer  and  happier  ror  the  lasting  benefits 
which  you  have  been  able  to  confer  upon  all  who  have  come  under  your  infloenea 

Year  by  year  there  is,  in  ever-widening  extent,  an  increasing  trust  in  voor 
ethical^  social,  i^id  art  teachings  an  increasing  desire  to  realise  Uie  noble  iaesls 
you  have  set  before  mankind,  in  words  which  we  feel  have  brought  nearer  to 
our  hearts  tiie  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  prayer  that  the  joy  and  peace  you  have  benefiesntbr 
brought  to  others  may  return  in  full  measure  to  your  own  heart,  filling  it  witB 
the  peace  which  comes  from  love  of  God  and  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  your 
fellow  men. 

It  will  be  a  great  happiness  to  us  if  you  will  consent  to  your  portrait  beinf 
painted  by  your  life-long  friend,  William  Holman  Hunt,  and  accept  the  same  as  tiM 
national  property  of  the  St  George's  Guild,  in  token  of  our  affectionate  devotion.' 

Appendea  to  this,  our  address  of  congratulation,  we  have  the  farther  happin€M 
to  suMcribe  the  following  additional  lists  of  names  of  National  and  other  reprs- 
sentative  institutions,  all  of  whom  have  directly  and  personally  intimated  tbw 
unanimous  wish  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  beiiig  included  in  this  pof^ 
expression  of  their  deepest  respect,  profoundest  admiration,  and  sincerest  auction. 

Wishing  you  yet  many  years  of  peaceful  rest,  we  have  the  honour  to  remam, 
Ever  yours  in  fiiithful  and  dutiful  service. 

The  Subscribbbs. 

[The  Address  was  signed  by  (1)  members  of  the  St  George's  Guilds,  and  artisti 
engaged  in  work  for  it;  (2)  members  of  various  '^ Societies  of  the  Rose" — ^namely, 
the  nuskin  Society  of  GlMgow,  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Liverpool,  the  Ruskiu  Sode^ 
of  Birmingham,  the  Ruskin  Society  of  Paisley ;  (3)  several  Trustees  of  the  Natioual 
Gallery,  British  Museum,  etc. ;  (4)  various  ^'  Collaborateurs,  Biographers,  and 
Editors";  (5)  the  President  and  forty-seven  Members  and  Araociates  of  the  Koyal 
Academy  of  Arts;  (6)  the  President  and  ten  members  of  the  Royal  Sociejhr  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours ;  (7)  the  President  and  many  members  of  the  Royal 

^  The  state  of  Rusldn's  health  made  this  impracticaUe. 
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Society  of  Ldtenture;  (8)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Britisn  Architects ;  (9)  memben  of  the  Committee  of  the  Diirer  Society ;  (10)  the 
Chairman  and  officials  of  the  Art  for  Schools  Association ;  (11)  the  Committee  of 
the  Manchester  Art  Museum^  Anooats  ;  (12)  the  Director  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge;  (13)  the  President,  officials,  and  several  members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London ;  (14)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  Minera- 
logical  Society;  (15)  the  Curator  and  officials  of  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright 
Museum  Association ;  (16)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  Selbome  Society ; 
(17)  the  President  and  officials  of  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historical 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty;  (18)  the  President  and  members  of  Council  of  the 
National  Society  for  Checking  the  Abuses  of  Public  Advertising;  (1^)  ^^®  Super- 
intendent of  the  Ruskin  Linen  Industry,  Kesmck ;  (20)  the  Directors  of  the 
Keswick  School  of  Industrial  Arts  ;  (21)  the  Principal  and  Teacher  of  the  Whitelands 
Training  CoUege ;  and  (22)  the  Whitelands  May  Queens  (1881-1898). 

The  Ruskin  Society  of  London,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  list,  presented  a 
separate  address^  as  follows  i — 1 

"  We,  the  of  London,  offer 
you  our  most  f  your  eightieth 
Dirthday,  and  lon^  enjoy  your 
well-earned  re  Mutiful  home  on 
Coniston  Lake  he  admiration  of 
and  affections  Eicknowledge  our 
indebtedness  t  i  books  you  have 
written  are  pi  inciples  of  truth 
applicable  to  life— conveyed  in 
convincing  anc  with  your  teach- 
ing, from  whi  what  is  in  our 
power  to  mak  :  that  it  may  be 
pleasant  to  yo 

(ii.)  From  the  Vice-chancellor  and  Heads  of  Houses  in  the 
University  of  Oxford 

We  venture  to  send  you,  as  you  begin  your  eighty-first  year,  these  words  of 
greeting  and  goodwill,  to  make  you  sure  that  in  Oxford  the  gratitude  and  reverence 
with  which  men  think  of  you  is  ever  fresh. 

You  have  helped  many  to  find  in  life  more  happiness  than  thev  thought  it  held, 
and  we  trust  that  there  is  happiness  in  the  latter  years  of  your  long  life. 

You  have  taught  many  to  see  the  wealth  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art, 
prizing  the  remembrance  of  it ;  and  we  trust  that  the  sights  you  have  best  loved 
come  back  to  your  memory  with  unfiiding  beauty. 

You  have  encouraged  many  to  keep  a  good  heart  through  dark  da3r8,  and  we 
trust  that  the  courage  of  a  constant  hope  is  yours. 

[Among  other  addresses  presented  on  this  occasion  was  the  following  resolution  of  the 
Coniston  Parish  Council:  "That  the  congratulations  of  this  council  be  offered  to  Mr.  John 
Ruskin,  on  the  occasion  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  together  ¥nth  the  warm  thanks  whidi  they 
and  all  their  neighbours  feel  for  the  kindness  he  has  shown,  and  the  many  generous  acts  he 
has  done  to  them  and  theirs  during  twenty-seven  vears  of  residence  at  Coniston,  where  his 
presence  is  most  truly  appreciated,  and  his  name  will  always  be  most  gratefully  remembered." 

Bee  also  Ruskin's  reply  to  "Ruskin  Hall,"  above,  p.  622.] 
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